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Water  Craft  of  the  World 


By  Randolph  I.   Geare 


The  models  from  which  most  of  the  illustrations  are  made  are  in  the  United  States  Museum  at  Washington,  and  used 

by  kind  permission  of  the  Navy  Department 


IT  has  required  the  combined  in- 
telligence and  energy  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  evolve 
the  modern  steamship.  Probably 
no.  one  race  could  have  produced  it, 
but  each  one  to  whom  suitable  water 
craft  was  a  desideratum,  has  con- 
tributed something  —  some  more 
than  others. 

America  —  and  particularly  the 
New  England  States — may  justly 
claim  a  large  share  of  credit  in  this 
matter.  The  earliest  known  form 
of  craft  was  for  centuries  used  there 
by  Indian  tribes,  while  in  no  other 
country  can  there  be  found  at  the 
present  time  more  perfect  exponents 
of  the  shipbuilders'  art.  Thus  the 
extreme  types  are  equally  Ameri- 
can, and  it  is  proper  also  to  give 
America  credit  for  many  substantial 


improvements  in  the  various  kinds 
of  vessels  intermediary  to  these,  and 
particularly  in  such  forms  as  the 
famous  clipper  ships  and  the  New 
England  fishing  schooners. 

The  most  primitive  vessels  prob- 
ably had  their  origin,  simultaneous- 
ly or  approximately  so,  in  regions 
far  distant  from  each  other.  They 
may  be  grouped  thus : 

1.  Rafts,  floating  logs  or  bundles  of 
brushwood,  reeds  or  rushes  tied  to- 
gether. 

2.  Dugouts  (hollowed  trees). 

3.  Canoes  of  bark,  or  of  skin,  stitched  on 
framework,  or  inflated  skins   (balsas). 

4.  Canoes  or  boats  made  of  pieces  of 
wood  stitched  or  fastened  together  with 
sinews  or  thongs  of  fibres  of  vegetable 
growth. 

5.  Vessels  of  planks,  stitched  or  bolted 
together  with  inserted  ribs,  and  decks 
or  half  decks. 

6.  Vessels  of  which  the  framework  is 
first  set  up  and  the  planking  of  the  hull 
nailed    on    subsequently. 

3 


Raft,  made  from  Bundles  of  Rushes  lashed  together 


Ancient  man  was  satisfied  with  a 
raft  made  of  bundles  of  rushes  fas- 
tened together,  or  simply  consisting 
of  a  log  or  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  with- 
out rudder  or  paddle.  Later,  he 
added  a  pole  or  a  paddle  to  guide  it 
or  propel  it  against  the  current. 
Xext.   he   fastened   several   logs  to- 


Rafi  of  Logs  lashed  together 

gether  to  form  a  larger  raft,  on 
which  he  might  carry  his  family  or 
his  household  belongings.  Finding 
that  the  waxes  would  break  over  his 
raft  and  spoil  his  goods  or  wet  his 
human  freight,  he  hollowed  out  the 
log  by  applying  fire  or  with  the  aid 
of  primitive  tools,  and  thus  was 
created  the  "dugout"— the  simplest 
form  of  canoe.  Such  canoes,  be- 
sides being  used  by  the  ancient  In- 
dians of  this  continent,  have  been 
ted  with  objects  of  the  Stone 
and  specimens  have  been  ob- 
tained   from    the   prehistoric    Swiss 


lake-dwellings,  from  the  bogs  of  Ire- 
land and  the  estuaries  of  England 
and  Scotland,  some  of  which  were 
excavated  from  as  deep  as  twenty- 
five  feet  below  the  surface. 
.  In  southern  Peru  the  "balsa"  was 
the  primitive  type  of  vessel,  and  it  is 
still-  in  use.  It  is  composed  of  two 
thick  bundles  of  rushes  laid  parallel 
and  fastened  together,  and  has  two 
masts,  which  lean  towards  each 
other  and  are  fastened  at  the  point 
of  contact,  thus  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  pair  of  scissors  opened.  The 
sails  are  made  of  rushes,  and  this 
queer-looking  vessel  is  steered  with 
a  stick  trailed  in  the  water.  The 
"balsa"  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pa- 
cific coasts  is  different  from  this, 
being  usually  a  simple  raft  of  paral- 
lel logs  lashed  together  and  steered 
with  a  paddle.  On  the  coast  of 
Ecuador  the  same  form  of  vessel  is 
constructed    from    several    loes    of 


BHI 


Simplest  Form  of  Dugout 
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balsa  wood,  and  so  light  that  a  man 
can  easily  carry  one  of  them  on  his 
shoulder.  They  are  also  provided 
with  centre-boards,,  which  extend 
down  'between  the  logs,  forming  a 
sort  of  keel. 

The  "dugout"  of  the  Marianne  or 
Ladrone  Islands  was  pointed  at 
each  end,  and  fitted  with  a  lateen 
sail  supported  by  a  gaff,  the  foot  of 
the  "sail  being  stiffened  by  a  boom. 
It  also  had  a  platform,  which  ex- 
tended to  the  outrigger,  and  on  this 
the  passengers  and  freight  were  car- 
ried. 

The  Polynesian  dugout,  common 
throughout  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
is  also  furnished  with  an  outrigger 
for  use  when  going  to  sea.  It  con- 
sists of  a  log  rigidly  connected  with 
the  canoe  by  cross-pieces,  whose 
weight  prevents  the  craft  from  cap- 
sizing to  leeward,  while  the  buoy- 
ancy of  the  logs  preserved  its  equi- 
librium, should  it  incline  too  far  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

In  the  Euphrates  region  the  an- 
cients used  to  navigate  the  rivers 
seated  in  inflated  goatskins,  or  else 
goatskins    were     attached    beneath 


their  rafts  to  increase  their  buoy- 
ancy. 

On  the  northwest  coast  of  Australia 

is  still  found  the  single  log  raft  of 
buoyant  wood,  not  hollowed  out,  but 
pointed  at  each  end,  and  also  rafts  of 
reeds. 

In  New  Guinea  catamarans  of  three 
or  more  logs  lashed  together  with  rat- 
tan are  still  a  common  form  of  vessel, 
and  they  also  occur  on  the  Madras 
coast  and  throughout  the  Asiatic  is- 
lands. They  are  used  both  with  and 
without  sails. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  the 
primitive  forms  of  canoe  is  the 
"coracle."  This  is  an  open,  saucer- 
shaped  vessel,  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  including  the  East  In- 
dies, Alaska,  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
The  one  here  shown  is  of  the  kind 
used  in  the  rocky  torrents  of  the 
East  India  rivers,  where  it  is  known 
as  the  "parachal."  It  has  a  light 
frame  of  split  rattan  covered  with 
oilcloth.  It  is  about  two  feet  ten 
inches  in  diameter  and  seven  inches 
deep.  Some  of  the  more  advanced 
types  of  canoes  are  the  Madras  surf- 
boat    and  the  forms    in  use    in  the 


A  "Parachal,"  Bowani  River,  East  India 
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Straits  of  Magellan  and  in  Central 
Africa,  as  well  as  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago  and  some  of  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific. 

A  considerable  advance  in  the 
manner  of  construction  is  manifest 
in  many  of  them,  in  that  they  are 
built  up  of  pieces  fitted  together 
with  ridges  on  their  inner  sides, 
through  which  the  fastenings  are 
passed.  The  body  is  constructed 
first  and  built  to  the  desired  shape, 
the  ribs  being  inserted  afterwards 
and  attached  to  the  sides.  Advanc- 
ing from  this  form  the  next  step  was 
to  fasten  the  materials  by  means  of 
pegs    or  tree-nails,  and  of    this    kind 


with  the  bark   canoe,   the   covering 
for  the  frame  was  made  of  skins. 

Thus  is  reached  the  stage  from 
which  the  transition  to  the  practice 
of  attaching  a  framework  of  ribs  to 
a  timber  keel  laid  lengthwise,  and 
then  fastening  on  the  planking,  was 
comparatively  simple.  The  keel  of 
the  modern  vessel  has  its  prototype 
in  the  single  log,  which  was  the  par- 
ent of  the  dugout.  The  side  plank- 
ing may  be  traced  to  the  attempt  to 
fence  in  the  platforms  around  the 
seagoing  rafts  or  the  sides  of  the 
dugouts,  so  as  to  give  them  a  raised 
gunwale.  The  ribs  of  modern  ves- 
sels   are    the    development    of    the 


Alaskan  Birch  Canoe 


early  types  appear  among  the  Poly- 
nesian Islands  and  in  the  Nile  boats. 
Some  of  the  early  types  of  North 
Sea  boats  present  an  intermediate 
method,  in  which  the  planks  are 
fastened  together  with  pins  or  tree- 
nails, but  are  attached  to  the  ribs  by 
cords  passing  through  holes  in  the 
ribs  and  corresponding  holes  bored 
through  ledges  cut  on  the  inner  side 
of  each  plank. 

In  regions  where  timber  was 
e  the  bark  was  used  as  a  cov- 
ering for  a  light  wooden  frame,  the 
being  kept  in  position  by 
thwart  brace..  Birch-bark  canoes 
are  Mill  used  by  the  Indians  of 
northern  Alaska  and  other  regions. 
In   another   type,   contemporaneous 


framework,  and  were  originally  in- 
serted after  the  completion  of  the 
hull  of  the  canoe  or  built-up  boat. 
Nowadays  the  skeleton  of  the  hull 
is  built  first,  whereas  in  earlier 
types  the  outside  hull  was  made 
first,  the  ribs,  etc.,  being  added  after- 
wards. 

Having  now  briefly  reviewed  the 
part  which  some  of  the  most  ancient 
races  unwittingly  played  in  produc- 
ing the  ship  of  the  present  day,  allu- 
sion will  be  made  to.  other  kinds  of 
boats,  more  closely  approaching 
those  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  some- 
times capable  of  carrying  several 
hundreds  of  people. 

The  honor  of  active  maritime  en- 
terprise  is  generally  conceded   to  the 
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Phoenicians.      The    Egyptians,    too, 
are     credited     with     having-     con- 
structed    vessels     dating     back     to 
about     3000     B.     C,     and     on     one 
Egyptian   monument  of  about  that 
era  is  represented  a  vessel  propelled 
by  forty  oars.    It  was  provided  with 
two   masts,    which,    like   those   in   the 
canoes  of  Ecuador,  leaned  towards  one 
another    and    were    fastened    at    the 
point  of  juncture.     Here  is  food  for 
thought !     Did  this  idea  originate  in- 
dependently    in     these     far-apart    re- 
gions, or  did  the  people  of  that  time 
have  means  of  transoceanic  communi- 
ciation   of   which   we  know   nothing? 
Other    features    of    the    Egyptian 
type  of  vessel  seem  to  give  it  prom- 
inence as  a  ship,  different  from  the 
large  ancient  canoes,  and  some  his- 
torians  hold   that   it  is   the   earliest 
ship,  in  the  more  general   accepta- 
tion of  that  word,  of  which  there  is 
any  authentic  record.     Such  vessels 
sailed    along  the  coasts  of    the  Med- 
iterranean,   and    similar    ones    were 
employed    by   nations   possessed   of 
seagoing     vessels     that     visited     the 
coasts    of    Egypt.     After    the    con- 
quest of  Phoenicia  the  Assyrians  be- 
came imbued  with  the  naval  enter- 
prise of  that  country  and  naturally 
adopted     their     forms     of     vessels, 
which    included    merchant    ships    ca- 
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Phoenician  Merchant  Galley 

pable  of  carrying  large  cargoes  and 
of  traversing  the  Mediterranean  and 
perhaps  even  of  sailing  around  Af- 
rica. To  that  enterprising  people 
is  generally  credited  the  invention 
of  the  "biremes"  and  "triremes," 
with  their  respective  two  and  three 
banks  of  oars.  The  former  became 
the  Greek  ships  of  war  about  700 
B.C., and  the  first  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Aminocles  at  Athens.  The 
Scandinavians  emulated  the  Phoeni- 
cians in  the  construction  of  their 
ships,  and  in  the  Norse  vessel,  too, 
is  seen  practically  the  same  con- 
struction as  was  exemplified  in  the 
Greek  galley.  A  peculiar  feature  of 
all  ancient  war  ships  is  that  their 
sides  were  not  parallel  amidships, 
but  slightly  bulged  forward,  al- 
though they  were  vertically  perpen- 
dicular. They  probably  did  not 
have  full  decks,  the  midships  being 
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Naval  Escort 
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The  Viking's  Ship 
left  open,  perhaps  to  accommodate 
the  mast,  which  was  taken  down- be- 
fore battle.  Even  the  Roman  vessels 
in  Caesar's  day  were  not  completely 
decked. 

The  earliest  kind  of  "rig"  was 
about  the  same  all  over  the  world, 
and  consisted  chiefly  of  one  mast 
set  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  keel 
line,  and  one  square  sail.  This  was 
the  kind  of  vessel  in  which  St.  Paul 
"suffered  shipwreck,"  and  it  super- 
seded the  long  low  galleys  propelled 
with  oars.  It  must  not  be  imagined, 
however,  that  sails  had  not  been 
used  in  still  earlier  times,  for  sailing 
ships  were  certainly  known  as  far 
back  as  3000  B.  C.  But  they  were 
not  in  common  use  then,  and  only 
became  general  with  the  increasing 
desire  to  do  away  with  oars  as  the 
means  of  propulsion. 


The  Saxons,  who  at  one  time  as- 
sumed maritime  supremacy  in  the 
northern  seas,  possessed  undoubted 
skill  in  sailing.  Their  vessels,  cov- 
ered with  skins,  were  made  of  wil- 
low, with  a  keel  of  oak.  In  the  fifth 
century  it  is  recorded  that  three 
Saxon  vessels  landed  on  the  south- 
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Large  Boat  for  Travelling  of  the  Time  of 
the  Old  Empire 

east  coast  of  Albion,  decked  with 
high  forecastle  and  quarter-deck. 
This  surely  indicates  a  remarkable 
phase  of  progress  in  shipbuilding, 
and  brings  us  to  the  time  of  the  first 
English  ship,  which  was  essentially 


Large  Cargo  Boat  of  the  time  of  the 
Old  Empire 


Sailing  Boat  of  Queen  Chnemtamun 

the  same  as  that  of  the  ancient 
Greek  and  similar  to  that  of  the 
Norseman. 

The  same  human  motive  which  in 
late  years  has  produced  the  tele- 
phone, the  telegraph  and  the  auto- 
mobile, impelled  men  to  multiply 
masts  and  sails.  As  long  as  human 
nature  remains  what  it  is,  speed  will 
always     be     an     ultra     desideratum. 


The    Mayflower 


With  the  increase  of  international 
commerce,  the  advantage  of  reduc- 
ing delay  to  the  minimum  became 
apparent,  and  all  competition  is 
largely  based  on  the  promptness 
with. which  goods  can  be  made  and 
the  market  reached. 

About  the  time  of  the  Christian 
era  three-masted  vessels  began  to 
appear.  The  foremast  was  not  al- 
ways   hoisted,    however,    but    was 


Medieval   Boat,   16   Oars   and  a  Mast 


raised  when  the  use  of  the  foresail 
would  enable  a  vessel  to  escape 
from  attack.  Topsails  were  at  that 
time  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
vessels  of  the  Alexandrian  sailors, 
who  knew  how  to  shorten  sail  by 
burling  the  upper  canvas.  The  bow- 
sprit mast  had  a  square  sail,  as  also 
did  the  mizzenmast.  The  main- 
mast also  carried  a  square  sail  with 
a  triangular  topsail  above.  These 
general  principles  of  the  Byzantine 
ship  are  important,  as  from  them 
the  sailing  ships  of  this  day  have 
been,  developed.  The  caravels  of 
Columbus  were  in  many  respects 
similar  to  those  in  use  during  the 
first  five  centuries  or  more  of  the 
Christian  era.  With  the  advent  of 
the  Romans  into  Britain  and  the 
subsequent  invasions  of  the  Saxons 
and   the   Danes,   the   centre   of   ship- 
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ping  activities  was  removed  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.  A  more  gen- 
eral use  of  sails  was  now  adopted. 
During  the  thirteenth  century  the 
type  of  sailing  vessel  known  as  the 
"cog"  came  into  use  in  Britain.  This 
was  a  swift  sailing  craft  of  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  carrying 
two  or  three  masts.  The  forward 
mast  was  raked  away  forward  and 
was  practically  a  bowsprit,  though 
much  more  upright  than  in  our 
modern  vessels. 

Later,  in  the  age  of  the  Tudors, 
considerable  progress  was  made  in 
naval  architecture.  The  compass 
and  the  astrolabe  were  introduced. 
Ships  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  length  and  about  forty  feet 
wide  became  common,  carrying  four 
masts    and    a   bowsprit,    all    square 


rigged.  The  Royal  Sovereign,  built 
in  1637,  was  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  the  style  of  ship  in  use  till 
near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  staysails,  studding  sails 
and  topmast  staysails  came  into  use. 
The  jib  came  in  with  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  before  its  close  top- 
gallant masts  appeared,  and  with 
them  top  gallant  "royals."  The 
lateen  on  the  mizzenmast  now  gave 
place  to  the  "spanker,"  and  the  fly- 
ing jib  was  introduced  as  a  com- 
panion to  the  "royal."  High  poops 
disappeared,  and  the  old  round 
"tops"  were  removed  from  the  masts. 
Iron  now  came  to  be  used  in  various 
parts  of  the  ship ;  first  in  the  spars, 
and  later  in  the  construction  of  the 
framework.  Vessels  partly  built  of 
iron  were  first  seen  in  1809,  and  in 


Model  of   East  India  Catamaran 


Model  of  a  full-rigged  Ship 


1818  the  first  iron  ship  was  built  on 
the  Clyde. 

America  had  not  been  behind  ^in 
this  world  industry,  for  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  colonists 
were  vying  with  their  maritime 
cousins  in  other  lands,  and  we  read 
that  a  Dutch  pioneer  named  Block- 
built  a  vessel  thirty-eight  feet  long 
on  the  Hudson.  A  little  later  a  ves- 
sel of  one  hundred  tons  was 
launched  on  the  Mystic  River  in 
Massachusetts.  By  the  third  quar- 
ter of  the  same  century  the  colonists 
of  that  state  had  built  over  seven 
hundred  vessels.  The  wonderful 
advances  in  the  construction  of 
American  sailing  ships  since  that 
time,  including  stately  schooners  of 
recent  date  with  six  and  even  seven 
masts,  are  known  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  subject. 

With  the  establishment  of  regu- 
lar transatlantic  passenger  service 
came  larger  boats.    The  famous  old 


Black  Ball  line  of  Liverpool  pack- 
ets was  established  in  1816,  with 
four  ships  of  four  hundred  to  five 
hundred  tons.  Five  years  later  the 
Red  Star  line  of  packets  was  or- 
ganized, and  thenceforward  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sailing  vessel  was 
more  rapid  than  ever ;  so  much  so, 
that  the  Independence,  of  the  Swal- 
low Tail  line,  made  the  run  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool  in  thirteen 


New   England   Fishing  Schooner 
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Seven-Masted  Steel  Schooner    "Thomas  W.  Lawson' 


days,  fifteen  hours,  which  record 
was  not  lowered  till  the  clipper 
ships  supplanted  the  packet.  One 
of  the  best  of  these  was  the  Dread- 
naught,  built  at  Newburyport,  Mas- 
sachusetts. On  the  first  return  trip 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York  she 
arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Cunard  steamer  Canada 
reached  Boston,  although  the  latter 
had  sailed  one  day  earlier!  Other 
celebrated  clipper  ships  were  the 
Rainbozv,  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
tons,  built  for  the  China  trade  in 
1843.  The  Great  Republic,  built  in 
East  Boston,  was  of  four  thousand 
tons  burden,  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  long,  fifty-three 
feet  beam  and  thirty-seven  feet  in 
depth  of  hold.  She  had  four  masts 
and  spread  15,653  yards  of  canvas. 
The  /'lying  Cloud  sailed  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  in  eighty- 
nine  days  twenty-one  hours,  the 
12 


best  day's  run  covering  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  miles. 

Still  greater  speed  was  de- 
manded !  Sails  had  apparently 
reached  the  zenith  of  their  useful- 
ness, and  inventive  geniuses  were 
cudgelling  their  brains  for  some- 
thing better.  Indeed,  it  had  long- 
been  evident  that  the  fickle  winds, 
on  which  even  the  fastest  sailers 
were  utterly  dependent,  would  have 
to  yield  to  a  force  more  constant, 
for  sixteen  years  before  the  nine- 
teenth century  dawned,  John  Fitch 
had  built  a  boat  to  be  propelled  by 
steam.  So  positive  was  he  that 
steam  was  the  coming  motive 
power  that  he  wrote  to  a"  friend, 
"This,  sir,  whether  I  bring  it  to  per- 
fection or  not,  will  be  the  mode  of 
crossing  the  Atlantic  in  time,  for 
packets  and  armed  vessels."  And 
earlier  still  Denis  Papin  had  an- 
nounced his  expectation  of  applying 


Model  of  John  Fitch 

his  atmospherical  engine  to  "pro-, 
pelling  boats  against  the  wind."' 
Contemporary  with  Fitch,  James 
Rumsey,  of  Shepherdstown,  Vir- 
ginia, constructed  "a  boat  which 
was  to  be  wrought  altogether  by 
steam."  This  invention  evoked 
from  General  Washington,  who 
saw  the  boat  launched,  the  remark 
that  "the  discovery  is  of  vast  im- 
portance, and  may  be  of  the  great- 
est usefulness  in  our  inland  naviga- 
tion." Eighteen  years  later  came 
Stevens's  twin-screw  propeller.  It 
was    twenty-four   feet    eight   inches 


From  a  woodcut  published  in  1560J 

Paddle  Warship  of  Six  Ox-power 


's   First  Steamboat 

long,  six  feet  one  inch  beam,  and 
two  feet  four  and  one-eighth  inches 
deep.  The  engine  Was  of  the  kind 
known  as  "high  pressure  condensing." 
It  had  an  average  speed  of  four  miles 
an  hour,  while  for  a  short  distance 
it  could  attain  nearly  twice  that 
amount. 

It  was  not  until  1807,  however, 
that  the  world  first  saw  a  steam- 
boat successfully  applied  to  com- 
mercial purposes.  This  was  the 
Clermont,  built  by  Robert  Fulton. 
It  made  its  first  trip  from  New 
York  to  Albany  in  August,  1807. 
Then  came  the  Phoenix,  constructed 
in  the  next  year  by  Captain  John 
Stevens,  and  "the  first  steamboat  to 
navigate  the  ocean."  She  was  one 
hundred  and  three  feet  three  inches 
long,  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  six  feet 
nine  inches  deep.  Her  first  trip 
was  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Cape 
May.  She  was  wrecked  at  Trenton. 
New  Jersey,  in  1814. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  ferryboats,  with  horses  to  fur- 
nish the  motive  power,  were  used  at 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  for  a  feu- 
years  during  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth     century.       Fulton     had 
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Model  of  First  Twin-Screw  Propeller,  built  by  Capt.  John  Stevens 


obtained  the  exclusive  right  to  navi- 
gate the  waters  of  New  York  state 
by  steam,  and  John  Stevens  hit 
upon  this  counter-move.  '  The 
"Horse  Treadmill  ferryboat"  here 
shown  was  built  at  Hoboken  in 
1813.  Six  horses  were  used  to  re- 
volve the  horizontal  wheel  which 
communicated  the  power  to  the 
paddle-wheel  shaft  by  means  of 
bevelled  gearing.  The  boat  con- 
sisted of  two  hulls,  ninety  feet  long, 
which  were  placed  parallel  about 
eight  feet  apart,  the  intervening 
space  being  decked  over.  As  each 
hull  was  sixteen  feet  wide,  the  total 
width  was  thus  about  forty  feet.  A 
single;  paddle  wheel,  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  with  paddles  six  feet 
wide,  was  placed  between  the  hulls 


at  the  stern.  There  were  two  small 
cabins  near  the  stern  for  passen- 
gers, while  space  was  assigned  at 
the  forward  end  for  horses  and  car- 
riages. Fulton's  monopoly  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional  after  a  few 
years  of  existence,  and  the  horse 
ferryboats  were  replaced  by  steam 
power. 

For  eleven  years  after  the  Phoenix 
was  built  had  the  world  still  to  wait 
to  see  what  men  had  long  dreamed 
of,  namely,  a  ship  that  could  cross 
the  ocean,  propelled  by  steam.  This 
startling  feat  was  accomplished  in 
1 81 9  by  the  Savannah,  built  by 
Francis  Fickett  at  Corlear's  Hook, 
New  York.  She  was  of  three  hun-- 
dred  and  fifty  tons  burden,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  long,  twenty- 


Model  of  Fulton's  "Clermont" 
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Model   of   Horse  Treadmill   Ferryboat  (1813) 


nine  feet  beam,  and  thirteen  feet 
six  inches  deep. 

Think  of  this  ye  tourists,  who 
now  cross  the  Atlantic  every  sum- 
mer with  almost  as  little  concern  as 
though  the  trip  were  merely  a  ride 
on  a  ferryboat,  and  who  regard  a 
vessel  below  the  grade  of  the  St. 
Paul  or  the  St.  Louis  as  hardly  large 
enough  to  be  safe,  too  slow  to  sat- 
isfy your  haste,  or  too  plebeian  to 
suit   your   ultra-fashionable   taste! 

With  what  eagerness  the  out- 
come of  the  Savannah's  seemingly 
impossible    feat    was    watched    on 


both  sides  of  the  ocean  may  best 
be  gathered  from  the  following  no- 
tice which  appeared  on  March  27, 
1819,  in  the  New  York  Mercantile 
Advertiser :  "By  an  advertisement  in 
this  day's  paper  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  new  and  elegant  steamship 
Savannah  is  to  leave  our  harbor  to- 
morrow. Who  would  have  had  the 
courage  twenty  years  ago  to  hazard 
a  prediction  that  in  the  year  1819 
a  ship  of  three  hundred  tons  bur- 
den would  be  built  in  the  port  of 
New  York  to  navigate  the  Atlantic 
propelled    by    steam?     Such,   how- 


The  Phcenix,  built  by  Capt.  John  Stevens 
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ever,  is  the  fact 
ing  hundreds  have  we  repeatedly 
viewed  this  prodigy,  and  can  also 
bear  witness  to  the  wonderful  celer- 
ity with  which  she  is  moved 
through  the  water.  On  Monday 
last  a  trial  was  made  of  her  speed, 
and  although  there  was  at  no  time 
more  than  an  inch  of  steam  upon 
her,  and  for  the  greater  part  not  a 
half   inch,   with   a 


U.  S.  Battleship  "Illinois" 

With  admir-  tide  ahead,  she  went  within  a  mile 
of  the  anchoring  ground  at  Staten 
Island  and  returned  to  Fly  Market 
Wharf  in  one  hour  and  fifty  min- 
utes. When  it  is  considered  that 
she  is  calculated  to  bear  twenty 
inches  of  steam,  and  that  her  ma- 
chinery is  entirely  new,  it  must  be 
evident  that  she  will  with  ease  pass 
any  of  the  steamboats  upon  our 
waters.      Her    cabin    is    finished    in 


strong  wind   and 


Model  of  Rumsey's  Steamboat 
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elegant  style,  and  is  fitted  up  in  the 
most  tasteful  manner.  There  are 
thirty-two  berths,  all  of  which  are 
staterooms.  The  cabin  for  ladies  is 
entirely  distinct  from  that  intended 
for  gentlemen,  and  is  admirably 
calculated  to  afford  that  retirement 


ent  day.  Only  eighty-three  years 
have  intervened  and  yet  the  speed 
has  been  increased  about  three- 
fold; the  time  of  travelling  a  given 
distance  has  been  reduced  to  nearly 
one-fourth ;  the  length  has  been 
more  than  trebled  and  the  width 
doubled,  while  the  displacement 
has  been  increased  ten-fold.  The 
engine  power  is  forty  times  greater; 
the  ratio  of  horse-power  to  the 
weight    driven    has    been    increased 
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Steamship  "Hibernia" 
Steamship  "Britannia" 

First  boat  of  the  Cunard  Line 

which  is  so  rarely  found  on  board 
of  passenger  ships." 

And  the  London  Times,  alluding  to 
the  same  voyage,  said:  "The  Savan- 
nah, a  steam  vessel,  recently  arrived 
at  Liverpool  from  America — the 
first  vessel  of  the  kind  which  ever 
crossed  the  Atlantic — was  chased 
the  whole  day  off  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land by  the  Kite,  revenue  cruiser  on 
the  Cork  station,  which  mistook  her 
for  a  ship  on  fire !" 

And  now,  how  that  memorable 
invention  pales  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  magnifi- 
cent war  ships  and  liners  of  the  pres- 


First  screw  mail  packet  of  the 
Cunard  Line 


four-fold.  The  coal  consumption 
(measured  per  horse-power  per 
hour)  has  been  reduced  to  one-third. 
In  1840  each  ton  of  machinery  and 
boilers  produced  only  two  horse- 
power; now  each  ton  develops  from 
six  to  seven  horse-power.  At  the 
old  rate  of  consumption  nine  thou- 
sand tons  of  coal  would  have  been 
required  for  a  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic. 

An  excellent  type  of  the  modern 
war  ship  is  represented  in  the  bat- 
tleship Illinois,  with  a  displacement 
of  12,170  tons,  and  12,898  horse- 
power. Her  batteries  consist  of 
four  13-inch  guns,  fourteen  six- 
inch  guns,  sixteen  six-pounders,  six 
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one-pounders,  besides  four  Colts  of  his  boat  is  that  it  has  four  pro- 
and  four  long  Whitehead  torpedo  pellers:  one  placed  forward;  a  sec- 
tubes,  ond,  just  before  the  rudder,  and  two 
Although  it  would  seem  as  if  the  at  the  stern.  The  boat  is  flat-bot- 
limit  of  excellence  in  shipbuilding  tomed,  but  there  is  a  short  keel  in 
had  been  reached,  who  can  say  the  centre,  and  two  false  keels  for- 
what  the  future  may  bring?  In-  ward,  to  keep  the  hull  off  the  bot- 
ventive  minds,  eager  for  further  im-  torn  in  case  of  grounding,  and  be- 
provements,  are  still  at  work,  and  tween  these  the  screw  revolves, 
possibly  before  many  years  have  The  inventor  believes  that  a  steam- 
elapsed,  we  shall  be  crossing  the  er,  300  feet  long,  built  after  his  de- 
Atlantic  on  a  vessel  patterned  after  sign,  could  accomplish  the  passage 
the  recent  invention  of  an  engineer  from  Havre  to  New  York  in  four 
of  Hamburg.    The  principal  feature  days. 


Prescience 

By  Edwin  L.  Sabin 

STILL  the  sky  was  giay  and  grim, 
By  the  winter's  breath  congealed; 
Bare  and  gaunt  were  bush  and  limb, 

White  and  bleak  were  moor  and  field. 
But  beneath  the  frozen  sod 

Stirred  a  host  of  blossoms,  shy, 
Saying,  with  triumphant  nod : 
"Spring  is  nigh !" 

Through  the  grove  a  rustle  crept; 

Neighbor  unto  neighbor  spoke ; 
Dryads  who  for  long  had  slept 

In  their  cells  of  bark   awoke, 
Felt  a  subtle,  eager  thrill, 

Stretched  their  arms,  by  rigor  numb, 
Passed  the  word  o'er  vale  and  hill : 

"Spring  is  come!" 

"Blind,  insensate  things !"  I  thought. 

"All  the  world  is  ice  and  snow ; 
Yours  a  hope  too  dearly  bought, 

As  a  few  short  days  will  show. 
Spring,  you  prate?     When  deep  amid 

Frost  and  drift  lie  leaf  and  spear!" 
But,  behold,  e'en  while  I  chid 

Spring  was  here! 


Early  Explorations  of  the  New 
England  Coast* 


By  Hyman  Askowith 


THERE  is  no  more  attractive 
or  romantic  age  in  the  his- 
tory of  New  England  than 
the  dim  and  picturesque 
period  extending  from  the  earliest 
visit  of  Europeans  to  the  first  perma- 
nent settlement  in  1620 ;  when  its  calm 
shores  and  hills  first  greeted  the  eager 
eyes  of  strange  visitors;  when  its 
wilds  and  fastnesses  first  echoed  the 
unfamiliar  sounds  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion; when  its  spacious  harbors  and 
a.  beautiful  rivers  were  first  "furrowed 
by  the  keel  of  man";  when  its  primi- 
tive inhabitants  first  gazed,  with  rever- 
ent curiosity,  on  the  strange  manners 
and  equipments  of  the  white  men. 
There  is  little  lacking  of  interest  or 
romance  in  the  early  explorations  of 
the  bold  corsairs  of  the  North  in  their 
dragon-headed  vessels,  the  vain  search 
of  later  navigators  for  a  passage  to 
the  opulent  Indies,  the  eager  quest  of 
mariners  for  the  fabulous  Norumbega 
of  untold  riches,  and  the  first  clash  be- 
tween French  and  English  which  por- 
tended the  mighty  struggle  for  a  con- 
tinent. Nor,  from  a  more  practical 
standpoint,  is  this  period  of  less  im- 
portance than  interest,  since  the  early 
voyagers,  by  their  descriptions  and 
maps,  paved  the  way  for  the  perma- 
nent colonization  of  these  hitherto 
wild  and  unsettled  shores. 


The  prominence,  position  and  ex- 
tent of  the  New  England  coast  induce 
an  examination,  if  not  a  consideration, 
of  the  many  claims  to  a  pre-Columbian 
discovery  of  America.  Of  all  these, 
however,  it  is  only  possible  that  the 
Zeno  brothers  ever  visited  these  wa- 
ters,* while  as  regards  the  North- 
men it  is  exceedingly  probable.  The 
adventurous  voyages  of  the  latter  be- 
yond Iceland  and  Greenland  are 
"clearly  established  by  sound  historical 
data,"  namely,  the  Icelandic  sagas, 
and  it  is  the  general  belief  of  historians 
that  some  part  of  America  was  visited 
by  these  Northmen  almost  five  hun- 
dred years  before  Columbus. 

According  to  the  most  detailed  ac- 
count of  these  voyages,  contained  in 
the  so-called  "Flatey  Book,"  one 
Bjarni  Herjulfson,  sailing  from  Ice- 
land to  Greenland,  in  986,  was 
driven  out  of  his  course  by  foul 
weather  and  sighted  an  unknown 
land,  low  and  wooded.  On  his 
return,  Leif  Ericson,  induced  by 
the  news  of  the  discovery,  set  out 
for  the  new  lands,  and  finally  reached 
a  pleasant  sound  where  a  river  issued 
from  a  lake.  He  landed  and  wintered 
there,  naming  the  country  Vinland, 
and  returning  to  Greenland  in  the 
spring.     The   same   year  his  brother 


*  Old  South  First  Prize  Essay,  1902. 


*  Kohl,  Major,  Korster,  Gaffarel  and  others  interpret 
the  Drogeo  of  the  Zeno  map  and  nairative  as  including 
part  of  New  England. 
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Thorwald  went  to  Vinland  and  re- 
mained two  winters,  during  which  he 
explored  the  coast  in  both  directions. 
The  second  winter,  sailing  to  the 
north,  he  doubled  a  cape  (Kjalarness) 
and  encountered  the  native  Skrael- 
ings  at  a  promontory  (Krossaness), 
where  he  was  mortally  wounded.  This 
was  followed  by  a  serious  attempt  to 
found  a  permanent  colony,  under  the 
greatest  of  the  Vinland  explorers, 
Thorfinn  Karlsefni.  The  expedition 
was  well  equipped,  the  products  of  the 
land  were  many,  and  a  son  was  born 
to  the  leader,  -but  the  hostility  of  the 
Skraelings  compelled  him  to  abandon 
the  enterprise.  The  subsequent  at- 
tempt of  Freydis  failed  through  jeal- 
ousy and  murder,  and  though  there 
are  records  of  further  voyages  for  tim- 
ber down  to  1347,  the  communication 
with  Vinland  gradually  ceased,  and 
the  distant  land  was  soon  forgotten. 
The  sagas  vary,  it  is  true,  in  minor 
details,  but  their  essential  agreement  in 
important  matters,  strongly  enforced 
by  the  ethnical  and  geographical 
probabilities  of  the  case,  render  'the 
visit  of  the  Norsemen  to  the  coast  of 
North  America  practically  a  certainty. 
The  only  difficulty  lies  in  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  localities  described, — a 
very  precarious  task.  On  the  basis  of 
vague  and  inconsistent  statements  re- 
garding the  direction  and  duration  of 
the  voyages,  the  climate,  inhabitants 
and  length  of  the  shortest  day,  at- 
tempts have  been  made,  beginning 
with  Rafn,  to  locate  exactly  the  sites 
mentioned  in  the  sagas,  but  without 
acknowledged  success.  There  has 
been,  however,  a  reasonable  concur- 
rence of  opinion  in  interpreting  the 
general  position  of  Vinland;  but  few 


have  placed  the  site  as  far  north  as 
Newfoundland,  and  most  investigators 
have  followed  the  zealous  Rafn  in  lo- 
cating it  somewhere  on  the  New  Eng- 
land coast.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  with  no  Norse  remains 
nor  other  evidence  than  the  sagas,*  the 
latter  statement  is  about  the  safest  that 
can  be  made.  "Possibly  we  may  nar- 
row our  limits  and  say  that  it  was 
somewhere  between  Cape  Cod  and 
Cape  Ann,"  says  Fiske;  but  "in  such 
a  case  as  this,  the  more  we  narrow  our 
limits  the  greater  our  liability  to  er- 
ror." Many  writers,  however,  admit 
of  no  doubt  that  Vinland  was  definite- 
ly situated  in  Massachusetts  or  Rhode 
Island,  and  this  opinion  has  gained  a 
widespread  belief,  as  attested  by  the 
statue  of  Leif  in  Boston  and  the 
Norumbega  Tower  on  the  Charles. 

But  whatever  portion  of  North 
America  these  early  voyagers  ex- 
plored, no  permanent  result  followed 
their  labors,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
great  work  of  Columbus  that  curiosity 
was  excited  throughout  maritime 
Europe  in  the  character  of  the  west- 
ern lands.  In  May,  1497,  with  the  au- 
thority of  Henry  VII,  John  Cabot,  a 
Venetian  residing  in  Bristol,  sailed 
westward  in  a  small  vessel  and  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  returning  to 
England  in  August.  The  next  year 
he  fitted  out  a  new  expedition  and 
again  crossed  the  Atlantic.  He  prob- 
ably coasted  the  shores  from  New- 
foundland to  the  Carolinas,  and  re- 
turned safely  the  same  year. 

The  evidence  for  these  voyages  is 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  and  many 

*The  map  of  the  Norse  discoveries  by  the  Icelander 
Sigurd  Stephanius  (1570)  fails  to  throw  any  decisive  light 
upon  the  question  of  the  location  of  Vinland.  See  Hig- 
ginson,"' arger  History,"  50;  cf.  Kohl,  "Discovery  of 
Maine,"  107-109. 
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important  facts  are  left  to  conjecture. 
The  statement  of  Pasqualigo  that 
Cabot  coasted  three  hundred  leagues 
in  the  first  voyage  is  either  discred- 
ited by  modern  writers,  or  interpreted 
to  indicate  a  periplus  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  It  is  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  second  voyage,  there- 
fore, that  the  probability  of  an  explo- 
ration of  the  New  England  shores 
may  be  said  to  exist.  The  assertions 
of  contemporary  writers  that  Cabot 
skirted  the  coast  to  about  Cape  Hat- 
-teras  in  his  first  expedition  are  now 
considered  to  refer  to  the  second,  and 
most  critics  accept  these  accounts  as 
true.  Harrisse  argues  ably  that  the 
exploration  was  justified  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  voyage,  and  is  con- 
firmed by  the  acknowledged  plans  of 
Cabot,  besides  other  evidence.*  His 
object  being  to  find  the  wealthy  island 
of  Cipango,  he  would  hardly  have 
failed  to  keep  the  New  England  coast 
in  sight  while  passing  southward,  par- 
ticularly the  shores  of  Maine  and  Cape 
Cod. 

This  point  would  probably  be  deter- 
mined by  the  charts  Cabot  is  known  to 
have  made,  were  they  extant;  the 
map  of  1544,  whether  made  by  his  son 
Sebastian  or  not,  may  have  followed 
other  sources  in  its  delineation  of  our 
coast.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
the  celebrated  La  Cosa  map  of  1500, 
the  first  to  depict  the  western  discov- 
eries, was  based  upon  the  Cabotian 
charts  and  data  of  both  voyages,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  able  critics  its  Asiatic 
coast  line  represents  the  shores  of  the 
United  States  to  Cape  Hatteras.  If 
we  accept  the  well-supported  view  of 
Kohl,  that  the  characteristic  coast  of 

*  Harrisse,  "The  Cabot?,"  137-141. 


New  England,  especially  Cape  Cud,  is 
there  depicted,  then  we  have  here  the 
first  delineation  of  our  shores  on  any 
map. 

Despite  the  importance  of  the  Cabot 
discoveries,  they  were  not  appreciated 
in  England  until  many  years  after, 
when  it  was  found  useful  to  base  a 
claim  to  the  North  American  conti- 
nent upon  them.  But  other  countries 
profited  immediately  by  the  reports  of 
the  new  discoveries.  Portugal  dis- 
patched the  Cortereals  to  the  western 
lands  in  1 500-1 502,  and  it  is  believed 
they  visited  the  New  England  coast, 
but  the  weight  of  opinion  favors  a 
more  northern  exploration.  The  Por- 
tuguese actively  continued  the  enter- 
prise, and  in  a  few  years  "had  run  the 
coast  from  Florida  to  Cape  Breton,'' 
.says  De  Costa,  "evidence  of  which 
they  left  in  the  Cantino  map  and  in 
the  Ptolemy  of  15 13."  At  any  rate, 
both  the  Cabots  and  the  Cortereals 
had  called  attention  to  the  vast  shoals 
of  fish  in  the  region  of  Newfoundland, 
and  by  1504,  at  least,  the  hardy  fisher- 
men of  Normandy  and  Brittany  were 
on  the  coast  in  great  numbers.  They 
were  soon  followed  by  the  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  English  and  Dutch,  and 
the  fisheries  continued  to  be  fre- 
quented every  year.  Considering  the 
proximity  of  the  New  England  coast, 
it  is  very  probable  that  our  shores 
were  visited  by  some  of  these  adven- 
turous mariners.  "It  seems  evident/' 
says  Winsor,  "that  the  fishermen  made 
out  the  contour  of  the  coast  from 
Labrador  south  much  before  those  ex- 
ploring under  royal  commissions." 
But  none  of  their  charts  are  known, 
and  for  many  years  the  map-makers 
of  Europe  depicted  the  Cabot  and  Cor- 
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tereal  region  (Baccalaos  or  Corterea- 
lis)  as  a  solitary  island  or  indefinite 
strip  of  mainland,  with  the  ocean  flow- 
ing over  New  England.  Beginning 
with  the  Lenox  globe  of  15 10-12,  the 
same  type  can  be  seen  even  in  the 
Honter  map  of  1542  and  later. 

In  the  voyages  we  have  so  far  re- 
counted, any  visit  to  the  Gulf  of 
Maine  is  conjectural,  and  it  cannot  be 
said  with  certainty  that  the  New  Eng- 
land coast  was  explored  before  Gio- 
vanni da  Verrazano,  a  Florentine  in 
the  service  of  France,  coasted  these 
shores  in  1524.  On  his  return  to 
Dieppe,  on  July  8  of  that  year,  he 
wrote  to  Francis  I  an  account  of  the 
expedition  and  the  earliest  existing 
description  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
United  States.  According  to  this  let- 
ter, Verrazano  sighted  land  some- 
where near  Cape  Fear,  and  after  a 
short  cruise  southward  continued  his 
sail  to  the  north,  putting  in  at  many 
harbors  in  seeking  a  western  passage 
to  Cathay.  After  leaving  New  York 
Harbor,  he  followed  the  shores  of 
Long  Island,  discovering  an  island 
which  he  named  Luisa  (identified 
generally  with  Block  Island),  and 
finally  reached  Newport  Harbor. 
There  he  remained  fifteen  days,  car- 
rying on  a  friendly  intercourse  and 
trade  with  the  Indians,  and  exploring 
the  interior  for  a  short  distance. 
From  Narragansett  Bay,  Verrazano 
ranged  the  coast  to  the  east  and 
north,  and  after  rounding  Cape  Cod, 
landed  in  the  vicinity  of  Portsmouth. 
Here,  however,  the  natives  were  rude 
and  unfriendly,  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  an  acquaintance  with  white 
men,  probably  the  fishermen  on  the 
Banks.  Verrazano  continued  his  ex- 
plorations  along   the    Maine    shores, 


noting  many  islands  and  high  moun- 
tains inland.  At  500  north  latitude 
he  left  the  coast  to  return  to  France, 
after  exploring  over  seven  hundred 
leagues  of  our  eastern  seaboard. 

The  letter  of  Verrazano  mentioned 
above,  though  considered  genuine  for 
more  than  three  centuries,  was  pro- 
nounced a  fraud  and  assailed  with 
elaborate  arguments  a  number  of 
years  ago.  But  the  attacks  of  Smith 
and  Murphy  called  forth  able  discus- 
sion and  enforced  evidence  which 
seem  to  have  established  beyond 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  ex- 
plorer's narrative.  The  charts  of 
Verrazano  and  the  "little  book"  he  is 
known  to  have  written,  were  doubt- 
less used  by  his  brother  Hieronimus 
in  making  his  planisphere  of  1529, 
which  furnishes  much  that  is  wanting 
in  the  letter,  thinks  De  Costa,  "no- 
ticeably the  shoals  of  Cape  Cod."  A 
French  flag  is  placed  over  a  large  bay, 
undoubtedly  where  the  explorer  re- 
mained two  weeks  (Newport),  and 
the  coast  near  by  is  a  fair  delineation 
of  the  New  England  shore.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  find  here  the  first  carto- 
graphical reference  to  the  romantic 
Norumbega,  though  spelled  Aran- 
bega.  The  Maiollo  map  of  1527 
bears  evidence  of  a  connection  with 
Verrazano's,  as  it  uses  many  equiva- 
lent names,  and  is  almost  identical  in 
its  representation  of  New  England, 
particularly  Luisa,  Narragansett  Bay 
and  Cape  Cod. 

The  expedition  of  Verrazano  re- 
sembles the  Cabot  voyages  in  several 
features,  especially  in  its  results. 
The  former,  it  is  true,  was  appreciated 
more  than  the  latter,  but  it  received 
no  public  recognition,  while  many 
years  later  it  was  made  the  basis  of 
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the  French  claim  to  territory  in  the 
New  World.  Both  Cabot  and  Ver- 
razano  sought  in  vain  for  the  coveted 
passage  to  the  Indies  along  our 
coast :  yet  another  nation  sent  out  an 
independent  expedition  for  the  same 
purpose  at  the  close  of  the  very  year* 
of  Verrazano's  voyage.  The  enter- 
prise of  Estevan  Gomez  is  the  first 
known  attempt  of  Spain  to  explore 
the  northern  coasts  of  the  land  given 
to  her  by  the  papal  bull  of  1494,  but 
it  would  not  surprise  us  to.  learn  that 
other  Spanish  voyages  to  these 
shores  had  previously  been  made. 
But  very  little  is  known  even  of 
Gomez's  expedition.  Students  gen- 
erally agree  that  he  visited  first  the 
fishing  grounds  near  Newfoundland, 
and  then  ranged  the  coast  southward 
no  further  probably  than  Cape  May. 
As  the  object  of  his  enterprise  re- 
quired him  to  look  into  the  inlets,  he 
undoubtedly  explored  the  New  Eng- 
land coast  pretty  thoroughly. 

This  opinion  is  supported  by  the 
celebrated  Ribero  map  of  1529,  drawn 
by  order  of  Charles  V,  and  supplying 
the  best  information  regarding  the 
work  of  Gomez.  The  Gulf  of  Maine 
is  clearly  made  out;  over  the  source 
of  what  is  evidently  the  Penobscot 
are  the  words  Tierra  de  Estevan 
Gomez,  and  an  Arcipelago  is  also 
named  after  him.  Southwest  of  this 
is  delineated  a  conspicuous  promon- 
tory, named  Cabo  de  Arenas,  which 
Kohl  and  Winsor  identify  as  Cape 
Cod.  Assuming  that  Kohl  is  right, 
De  Costa's  opinion  that  Arenas  is 
Sandy  Hook  is  correct  as  regards  the 
name  and  latitude,  but  not  as  to  con- 
figuration. Seven  years  later  the 
map  of  Chaves    (now   lost  but   fully 

*  Harrisse.     Others  say  the   beginning  of  1525. 


described  by  Oviedo),  which  followed 
Gomez  and  Ribero,  corrected  the 
error  of  the  latter,  says  Kohl,  and 
properly  named  Cape  Cod  as  Are- 
cifes,  while  Arenas  was  applied  to 
the  present  Sandy  Hook,  the  other 
latitudes  and  names  being  also  cor- 
rect. But  Ribero's  chart  had  a 
greater  influence  upon  subsequent 
cartography,  and  for  many  years 
after  the  map-makers  perpetuated 
his  error  as  regards  the  name  and 
latitude  of  Cape  Cod.*  A  few  maps 
called  that  point  Cabo  de  S.  Maria, 
which  was  given  by  Chaves  to  a 
more  northern  promontory,  probably 
Cape  Ann,  and  others  bear  the  name 
Cabo  de  Baxos.  To  those  acquainted 
with  the  maps  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Ribero's  configuration  and  all 
of  these  names  are  very  familiar. 

The  failure  of  Gomez  to  find  a  pas- 
sage to  the  Indies  lowered  the  im- 
portance of  his  voyage  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Spanish  historians,  and 
they  pay  little  attention  to  it.  But  his 
reports  of  the  rich  fishing  banks  gave 
a  fresh  impulse  to  the  Biscayan 
fishermen,  and  in  the  many  voyages 
which  followed  these  mariners,  ac- 
cording to  Asher,  sailed  from  their 
own  colonies  in  the  south  along  the 
United  States  coast  to  the  fisheries, 
instead  of  straight  across.  On  the 
way  they  stopped  at  various  stations 
which  were  indicated  on  their  charts 
and  included  Rio  de  Gamas  (Penob- 
scot) and  the  island  of  Juan  Luis  or 
Juan  Fernandez   (Nantucket  Island). 

But  despite  these  visits  and  explo- 
rations, there  was  no  marked  im- 
provement in  the  cartography  and 
knowledge  of  these  shores,  and  the 
whole  of  the  sixteenth  century  after 


**Kohl,  "Discovery  of  Maine,"  307-319. 
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Gomez  is  perhaps  the  dimmest  and 
most  obscure  period  in  the  history  of 
New  England  after  the  Cabot  voy- 
ages. The  story  of  this  age  is  in- 
vested with  fable  and  romance,  and 
the  fanciful  Norumbega  engrosses 
the  attention  of  explorers  and  map- 
makers.  Instigated  by  the  map  and 
letter  of  Thorne,  the  English,  in 
1527,  made  a  faint  attempt  to  follow 
up  the  Cabot  voyages  in  the  vague 
expedition  of  John  Rut,  who,  after 
leaving  Newfoundland,  says  Hakluyt, 
sailed  "towards  Cape  Breton  and  the 
coasts  of  Arembec,"  and  partly  ex- 
plored the  interior.  Though  "Arem- 
bec" is  probably  Norumbega,  De 
Costa  limits  it  to  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  general  interpretation  does  not 
favor  New  England.  At  any  rate, 
our  information  is  very  meagre,  both 
about  Rut's  voyage  and  the  tragic  ex- 
pedition   of    Master    Hore    in     1536. 

he  maps  of  the  time  are  equally  dis- 
appointing, though  quaint  and  pic- 
turesque. Some  follow  La  Cosa  and 
Ruysch  in  their  Asiatic  theory,  others 
repeat  Ribero  and  Chaves,  while  still 
others  are  obliging  enough  to  raise  a 
portion  of  New  England  from  the 
ocean  grave  to  which  previous  map- 
makers  had  assigned  it.  On  these 
maps,  an  isthmus  connecting  Spanish 
Florida  with  Baccalaos  shows  on  its 
Atlantic  side  the  indentation  of  the 
Gulf  of  Maine,  generally  with  at- 
tempts to  represent  Cape  Cod  and 
the  Penobscot. 

Meanwhile,  the  French,  after  a  lit- 
tle delay,  had  continued  the  enterprise 
of  Verrazano,  and  the 'explorations  of 
Cartier  had  revealed  the  wealth  and 
value  of  the  regions  just  north  of 
New  England.  In  1542,  Roberval, 
appointed  governor  of  Canada  and  all 


lands  north  of  400  north,  including 
Norumbega,  reached  New  France 
with  his  pilot,  Jean  Allefonsce,  who 
alone  demands  our  attention.  In  one 
of  his  master's  ships,  he  ran  down  the 
coast  in  quest  of  a  passage  to  the  In- 
dies, and  is  credited  with  the  first  ac- 
tual discovery  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
It  is  undoubtedly  referred  to  in  the 
celebrated  statement  in  his  "Cosmog- 
raphie" :  "These  lands  reach  to  Tar- 
tary,  and  I  think  that  it  is  the  end  of 
Asia,  according  to  the  roundness  of 
the  world.  I  have  been  at  a  bay  as 
far  as  42  °,  between  Norumbega  and 
Florida,  but  I  have  not  seen  the  end 
and  do  not  know  whether  it  extends 
any  farther."  The  same  work,  es- 
pecially the  manuscript  copy,  gives  a 
fairly  accurate  description  of  the  es- 
sential features  of  the  New  England 
coast,  especially  Cape  Cod,  the  isles 
south  of  it,  and  the  Penobscot  (Nor- 
umbega), which  are  also  depicted  on 
his  charts,  necessarily  rude.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  other  French  visits  to  this 
region  were  made  not  long  after,  and 
in  1583  one  Stephen  Bellinger  coasted 
"six  hundred  miles"  from  Cape 
Breton,  and  "had  trafique  with  the 
people  in  tenne  or  twelve  places" 
(Hakluyt)  ;  but  as  his  method  of  cal- 
culation is  not  known,  we  cannot  de- 
termine how  far  south  he  came.  The 
voyage  which  Andre  Thevet  claims 
to  have  made  to  Norumbega  is  not 
generally  accepted. 

The  Desceliers  or  Dauphin  map  of 
1546  probably  did  not  use  the  charts 
of  these  French  explorers;  the  out- 
line is  Ribero's  and  the  names  are 
translated  from  Spanish  maps,  e.  g., 
Cape  Cod  is  called  C.  des  Sablons  in- 
stead of  Arenas.  In  fact,  Ribero's 
configuration   served  as    the    general 
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type  for  the  New  England  coast  on 
most  maps  of  the  period.  A  few 
charts  depicted  New  England  as  an 
island,  the  Hudson  or  the  Penobscot 
connecting  with  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  famous  Mercator  map  of  1569 
and  the  equally  influential  work  of 
Ortelius  (1570)  are  unsatisfactory  as 
regards  New  England,  and  unfor- 
tunately were  followed  by  later  car- 
tographers. Despite  the  fluctuations 
the  delineation  of  our  coast  under- 
went, the  prominent  features  were 
rarely  missing,  though  drawn  inac- 
curately. Norumbega  is  also  found, 
in  one  form  or  another,  upon  most  of 
these  maps. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  period  when 
England,  its  maritime  strength  firmly 
established  by  the  exploits  of  the 
Elizabethan  seamen,  awoke  to  the 
value  of  the  American  possessions 
she  might  claim  by  Cabot's  discovery. 
Impelled  by  the  efforts  of  Hakluyt, 
Gilbert  and  Raleigh,  the  English  were 
soon  working  effectively  in  the  cause 
of  American  colonization,  though 
New  England  received  little  attention 
at  first.  In  1579,  a  reconnoissance  of 
the  Maine  coast,  and  more  especially 
the  Penobscot  region,  according  to 
De  Costa,  was  made  by  Ferdinando, 
in  the  service  of  Walsingham.  The 
next  year,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert's 
"man,"  John  Walker,  visited  the 
Penobscot,  which  he  roughly  de- 
scribed, and  after  securing  some  furs, 
returned  shortly.  In  1583,  Gilbert 
himself  set  out  for  this  region,  of 
which  he  was  the  patentee,  but  his 
intentions  were  frustrated  by  the  un- 
timely termination  of  his  career. 

These  tentative  voyages,  however, 
came  to  naught,  and  the  English  now 
directed  their  efforts  to  the  milder  re- 


gion of  Virginia.  The  only  visit  on 
record  to  these  shores  is  that  of 
Richard  Strong,  who  in  1593  sailed 
"up  and  down  the  coast  of  Arembec 
to  the  west  and  southwest  of  Cape 
Breton,"  doubtless  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  waters  and  shores 
of  Maine.  Nevertheless  it  is  very 
probable  that  other  expeditions  to  this 
region  were  made  before  the  end  of 
the  century,  as  the  district  was  fa- 
miliar to  the  elder  Hakluyt,  who  men- 
tions the  copper  mines  at  the  Bay  of 
Menan  in  Maine.  An  occasional 
trading  vessel  may  have  visited  the 
fisheries  and  peltry  regions,  and 
smuggling  without  the  patentee's 
knowledge  could  easily  have  been  car- 
ried on,  the  furs  finding  a  ready  mar- 
ket in  France. 

Naturally,  with  so  little  progress 
in  exploration,  one  expects  as  'little 
improvement  in  cartography.  In 
truth,  though  the  English  paid  in- 
creased attention  to  geography  as  a 
result  of  the  impulse  towards  coloni- 
zation, the  majority  of  the  maps  of 
the  period  either  follow  earlier  types 
or  change  them  to  the  confusion  of 
both  outline  and  nomenclature.  Lok 
(1582)  and  Molineaux  (1600)  depict 
New  England  as  an  island,  Dee 
(1580),  Hood  (1592),  Ouadus 
(1600),  and  others  follow  Mercator 
and  Ortelius,  while  Wytfliet  (1597) 
gives  a  curiously  confused  delinea- 
tion. In  atlases  of  the  period,  old 
plates  are  used  again  and  again  in 
successive  editions.  Nevertheless,  a 
few  maps,  like  the  excellent  Hakluyt- 
Martyr  of  1587,  show  some  advance 
over  earlier  charts. 

With  the  opening  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  began  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  American  colonization, 
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when  the  hopeful  plans  of  Raleigh, 
Gilbert  and  others,  furthered  by  com- 
mercial ventures  and  economic  condi- 
tions, were  finally  realized,  though 
Raleigh  did  not  live  to  see  this  region 
"an  Englishe  nation."  But  he  lived 
to  see  other  attempts  than  his  own, 
more  indicative  of  success,  to  colo- 
nize Virginia,  as  the  whole  region 
covered  by  his  patent,  including  New 
England,  was  then  called.  And 
though  the  first  of  the  efforts  to  set- 
tle "North  Virginia"  was  made  with- 
out his  consent,  he  was  finally  con- 
ciliated and  heartily  approved  the 
subsequent  attempts. 

In  March,  1602,  Bartholomew  Gos- 
nold  sailed  west  from  Falmouth  in 
the  Concord  with  some  thirty  men,  a 
number  of  whom  were  to  plant  a 
colony.  Instead  of  following  the 
usual  circuitous  route  by  the  West  In- 
dies, he  shortened  the  voyage  many 
miles  by  sailing  directly  across  the 
Atlantic,  though  he  was  not  the  first 
to  set  the  example,  as  formerly 
claimed.  Sighting  land  not  far  to  the 
north  of  Cape  Ann,  he  followed  the 
coast  southward,  and  after  meeting 
the  natives  at  Savage  Rock,  continued 
his  sail  till  he  reached  a  "mighty 
headland,"  which  the  great  quantities 
of  codfish  he  noticed  induced  him  to 
call  by  the  name  it  still  bears.  Cape 
Cod  was  rounded,  and  Gosnold  then 
explored  and  designated  the  islands  to 
the  southward,  finally  choosing  Cut- 
tyhunk  for  his  colony,  though  he 
named  it  Elizabeth  Island.  On  a 
pleasant  islet  in  a  small  lake  the  com- 
pany built  a  fortified  house,  thatched 
with  sedge  and  provided  with  a  stone 
cellar,  later  identified.  As  a  result  of 
inland  trading  excursions,  the  vessel 
was  soon  laden  with  a  cargo  of  cedar 


and  sassafras,  then  considered  a  sov- 
ereign panacea.  Before  the  Concord 
sailed,  however,  those  who  were  to 
remain  as  settlers  complained  about 
the  scarcity  of  supplies,  and  this, 
added  to  other  circumstances,  caused 
the  early  abandonment  of  the  colony. 
The  entire  company  soon  set  sail,  and 
the  Concord,  "freighted  we  fear  with 
discord,"  took  its  course  over  the 
calm  sea,  reaching  England  without 
"one  cake  of  bread,  nor  any  drink  but 
a  little  vinegar  left." 

Though   the   expedition  had   failed 
in  its  most  important  object,   and  is 
"now    shorn   of   much   of   its    former 
prestige,"   the  reports   spread   by  the 
company  of  the  beauty  and  wealth  of 
the  explored  regions  excited  a  strong 
interest.     The   next  year,   at  the   in- 
stance of  Hakluyt,  and  with  Raleigh's 
consent,  the  merchants  of  Bristol  sent 
out  two  vessels  under  Martin  Pring, 
to  gather  more  of  the  prized  sassafras 
and   to    further   explore   the   country. 
Reaching   the    Maine   coast   near   the 
Penobscot,   Pring  coasted   southward, 
entering  various   harbors   and   rivers, 
but  failed  to  find  the  root  of  which 
he   was    in    search.      Continuing  his 
sail,  therefore,  he  landed  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  where 
his  quest  was  again  unrewarded.     He 
finally  anchored  off  Plymouth,*  where 
the  abundance    of    sassafras  induced 
him   to    remain    a   considerable    time. 
He  named  the  harbor  Whitson  and  a 
hill     Mt.     Aldworth,     after     Bristol 
merchants.     A  "small  baricado"  was 
built  for  security  while  collecting  the 
lading,  and  one  ship  soon  sailed  with 
its   load   of   sassafras,    Pring  remain- 
ing   to     complete    the    other     cargo. 


*  This  is  De  Costa's  view,  now  generally  followed,  though 
Edgartown^was  accepted  formerly. 
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Signs  of  hostility  from  the  Indians 
hastened  his  embarkation,  and  Bristol 
was  again  sighted  after  an  absence  of 
less  than  six  months. 

The  increased  interest  aroused  by 
Pring's  favorable  accounts  led  two 
years  later  to  the  expedition  of  George 
Weymouth,  sent  out  by  Southampton 
and  others.  In  a  single  vessel,  Wey- 
mouth sighted  land  near  Cape  Cod, 
but  then  bore  away  to  the  north, 
finally  anchoring  off  Monhegan  Is- 
land. After  other  explorations,  he 
ascended  the  Kennebec*  for  a  consid- 
erable distance,  admiring  the  pleasant 
scenery,  and  pronouncing  it  "the  most 
rich,  beautiful,  large,  and  secure  har- 
boring river  that  the  world  affordeth." 
His  stay  was  short,  but  the  capture 
of  several  natives  and  the  flattering 
reports  of  the  country  had  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  future  of 
New  England  colonization. 

But  before  the  English  had  taken 
any  further  steps  in  this  direction, 
new  developments  put  New  England 
in  imminent  danger  of  passing  into 
the  hands  of  other  masters.  France 
claimed  this  region  under  the  explora- 
tions of  Verrazano,  and  accordingly 
when  the  Sieur  de  Monts  was  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-General  of  Aca- 
dia in  1603,  his  principality  was  de- 
scribed in  the  patent  as  extending 
from  40 °  to  46 °  north  latitude,  which 
covered  New  England  and  much 
more.  The  next  year,  De  Monts  led 
a  band  of  colonists  to  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  accompanied  by  his  pilot, 
Samuel  de  Champlain,  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  romantic  figures 
in  history,  a  graceful  writer,  an  un- 
tiring observer,  and  a  great  explorer. 


*  This  is  favored   by  the   weight  of  opinion,    but  many 
ably  advocate  the  St.  George's  and  others  the  Penobscot. 


While  his  master  was  making  a 
melancholy  attempt  to  settle  at  St. 
Croix,  this  spirited  voyageur  with  a 
few  companions  ranged  the  Maine 
shore  to  the  southward,  admiring  the 
beautiful  islands,  and  naming  Mount 
Desert  and  Isle  Haute.  Guided  by 
the  Indians  to  the  Penobscot,  which 
they  called  the  Pentegbet,  and 
European  navigators  the  Norem- 
begue,  Champlain  ascended  the 
stream  till  intercepted  by  a  fall,  and 
after  searching  in  vain  for  the  famous 
city  of  Norumbega,  returned  to  De 
Monts's  colony.  The  knowledge  and 
acquaintance  he  had  gained  was  soon 
made  use  of,  when  De  Monts  sailed 
southward  with  his  pilot  in  quest  of  a 
milder  spot  for  his  settlement.  Pass- 
ing along  the  sinuous  coast  and  tar- 
rying frequently,  they  reached  Cape 
Ann,  from  which  they  continued  their 
course  to  Boston  Harbor  and  the  bay 
of  Plymouth.  Champlain  "delighted 
marvellously  in  these  enterprises ' 
and  busied  himself,  "after  his  wont, 
with  taking  observations,  sketching, 
making  charts,  and  exploring  with  an 
insatiable  avidity  the  wonders  of  the 
land  and  the  sea."  After  rounding 
Cape  Cod,  the  voyagers  entered 
Nausett  Harbor,  but  owing  to  lack 
of  provisions  and  the  hostility  of  the 
natives,  that  proved  the  limit  of  their 
explorations,  and  the  party  returned 
to  St.  Croix  without  finding  a  suitable 
situation. 

The  following  year,  however, 
Champlain  was  here  again  with  De 
Poutrincourt,  and  the  same  course 
was  retraced  along  the  New  England 
coast.  After  a  brief  stay  in  Glouces- 
ter Harbor,  the  voyagers  rounded 
Cape  Cod,  and  finally  entered  Chat- 
ham Harbor,  from  which  they  made 
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numerous  inland  excursions  and 
coasted  the  shore  as  far  as  Vineyard 
Sound,  the  southern  terminus  of 
Champlain's  surveys.  The  unfriendly 
disposition  of  the  natives  and  other 
circumstances  discouraged  further  ex- 
ploration, and  the  party  returned  to 
Port  Royal,  touching  at  many  points 
on  the  way. 

These  explorations  of  Champlain 
possess  unusual  interest  and  im- 
portance, and  form  the  first  careful 
examination  of  the  New  England 
shores.  His  surveys,  stretching  over 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  sea- 
coast,  were  extensive  and  fairly  ac- 
curate. In  his  "Voyages"  (1613) 
Champlain  gave  the  full  narrative  of 
these  explorations,  accompanied  with 
recognizable  descriptions  and  a  num- 
ber of  his  quaint  charts.  The  latter, 
though  depending  only  on  careful  ob- 
servations, made  the  first  advances 
towards  an  intelligible  cartography 
of  these  shores.  The  characteristic 
bend  of  Cape  Cod  is  still  missing,  but 
its  important  features  are  better  de- 
picted. The  point  is  called  C.  Blanc, 
Cape  Ann  C.  aux  Isles,  and  the 
Charles  R.  du  Guast,  while  Plym- 
outh and  other  localities  are  delin- 
eated on  separate  maps.  The  Lescar- 
bot  map  (1612)  is  not  as  good  as 
Champlain's,  though  an  improvement 
on  earlier  charts. 

Meanwhile  the  English  had  not 
lost  sight  of  their  scheme  of  Ameri- 
can colonization.  The  accounts  of 
Weymouth's  voyage  enlisted  the  ac- 
tive interest  of  Sir  John  Popham, 
Chief  Justice,  and  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  governor  of  Plymouth,  the 
latter  of  whom  took  three  of  Wey- 
mouth's captives  in  charge,  and  grad- 
ually    obtained     valuable     aid     from 


them.  Gorges  and  Popham  were 
finally  successful  in  securing  a  grant 
of  North  Virginia,  from  380  to  45 ° 
north,  by  the  celebrated  patent  of 
1606,  which  thus  utterly  disregarded 
the  claims  of  the  French  and  sanc- 
tioned the  formation  of  two  coloniz- 
ing corporations.  Before  the  London 
Company  sent  out  its  colony  to  the 
southern  region,  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany despatched  two  explorers  to  the 
New  England  shores.  The  first 
failed  to  reach  his  destination,  but  the 
second,  Martin  Pring,  made  a  further 
careful  examination  of  the  coast,  and 
his  reports,  again  favorable,  decided 
the  company  to  undertake  a  settle- 
ment. Accordingly,  in  May,  1607, 
two  ships  set  sail  for  New  England 
under  the  command  of  Raleigh  Gil- 
bert and  George  Popham. 

The  settlers  soon  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  and  landed 
on  the  peninsula  of  Sabino.  While 
one  party  explored  the  river  and  in- 
lets the  other  built  a  pinnace  and 
erected  a  fort,  a  storehouse  and 
dwellings.  The  two  ships  returned  to 
England  with  enthusiastic  reports, 
and  in  fact  the  character  and  work  of 
the  colonists  held  out  good  prospects 
of  permanent  success.  But  a  series 
of  untoward  mishaps  defeated  all 
hopes.  The  winter  was  exceptionally 
severe,  no  mines  were  discovered,  the 
storehouse  was  burned,  and  Captain 
Popham  died ;  when  a  ship  arrived  in 
the  spring,  therefore,  with  the  news 
that  the  Chief  Justice  had  also  died, 
and  Gilbert  was  needed  at  home,  these 
misfortunes  completely  disheartened 
the  settlers  and  the  opportunity  was 
eagerly  seized  to  abandon  the  fort  and 
return  to  England. 

Nevertheless    the   attempt   was   not 
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an    entire    failure,  as    it    contributed  Win  Somes's  Sound,  off  Mount  Desert. 

The  colonists  disembarked,  and  Biard 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Indians.  But  the 
unsuspecting  French  were  soon  sur- 
prised by  the  appearance  of  an  Eng- 
glish  war  ship,  commanded  by  Sam- 
uel Argall,  of  Virginia,  who  was  a 
frequent  visitor  to  these  shores  on 
fishing  expeditions.  The  "human 
hawk"  attacked  and  easily  captured 
the  pious  Frenchmen,  and  turning 
Masse  and  others  adrift  in  an  open 
boat,  returned  with  the  rest  to  Vir- 
ginia. The  nr*;t  year  Argall  was 
back  again  at  Mount  Desert,  where 
he  levelled  the  unfinished  defences  of 
the  colonists,  and  completed  his  work 
of  destruction  at  St.  Croix  and  Port 
Royal.  Thus  he  removed  all  stain  of 
French  intrusion  from  shores  which 
King  James  claimed  as  his  own, 
though  he  had  not  authorized  the 
act. 

Besides  the  French,  yet  another  na- 
tion was  to  dispute  the  possession  of 
this  region  with  the  English.  In 
1609,  on  his  third  voyage  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Dutch,  Henry  Hudson 
coasted  the  Maine  shore  and  met  the 
Indians  near  Mount  Desert;  then 
sailed  southward  and  landed  on.  Cape 
Cod,  which  he  took  for  an  island  and 
named  New  Holland.  Five  years 
later,  Adrian  Block  in  the  Onriist 
sailed  eastward  from  the  Dutch  set- 
tlement at  Manhattan,  explored  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  ascended  the 
Housatonic  and  Connecticut  Rivers. 
He  visited  Narragansett  Bay  and  the 
isles  to  the  south,  naming  all  promi- 
nent points,  and  then  rounded  Cape 
Cod  (C.  Bevechier),  stopped  at 
Plymouth  (Crane  Bay),  and  finally 
reached  Nahant  Bay  (Pye  Bay). 
This   was   the   northern   limit   of   the 


materially  to  the  disciplinary  experi- 
ence essential  in  such  cases,  and 
brought  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the 
situation  and  conditions  of  such  an 
enterprise.  Gorges  still  cherished  his 
hopes  of  colonization,  while  Sir  Fran- 
cis Popham,  son  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, continued  to  send  out  vessels 
for  trade  and  exploration.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  during  the  years  fol- 
lowing the  abandonment  of  the  Pop- 
ham  colony,  the  English  were  active- 
ly engaged  in  traffic  upon  the  New 
England  coast.  There  is  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  Englishmen  here  in 
161 1,  when  Captains  Harlow  and 
Hobson  are  said  to  have  visited  Cape 
Cod  and  the  shores  of  Maine.  It  is 
on  record  that  Captain  Williams  .at 
this  period  was  near  Monhegan, 
"where  his  agents  lived  all  the  year 
round,  collecting  furs."  Nor  is  it  sur- 
prising to  learn  that  the  active  French 
made  random  visits  to  this  region,  set- 
tled, as  they  were,  at  the  neighboring 
Port  Royal,  and  in  161 1  a  French 
captain  visiting  the  Kennebec  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  English  and 
barely  escaped.  The  commander  at 
Port  Royal,  Biencourt,  set  out  to  re- 
venge his  countryman,  but  not  find- 
ing soldiers,  did  not  molest  the  peace- 
ful English  he  met  with. 

These  occasional  visits  of  the 
French  remind  us  naturally  of  their 
claim  to  New  England,  which  was 
asserted  in  161 3  in  a  strong  and  ro- 
mantic manner.  Sent  out  by  Madame 
de  Guercheville  to  found  a  Jesuit  mis- 
sion in  the  wilds  of  central  Acadia, 
the  Jesuits  Biard  and  Masse,  in  a  ship 
commanded  by  Saussaye,  reached 
Port  Royal  and  then  steered  for  the 
Penobscot     region,    finally     anchoring 
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Dutch  claim  to  these  regions,  based 
on  Block's  discoveries  and  the  voy- 
ages of  other  explorers,  notably 
Christaensen  and  May.  These  sturdy 
Dutchmen  followed  up  their  discov- 
eries with  trading  stations  and  settle- 
ments, and  opposed  the  English  col- 
onization of  Connecticut. 

Besides  these  enterprising  explora- 
tions, we  are  indebted  to  the  Dutch 
for  some  progress  in  the  cartography 
of  New  England.  The  " Figurative 
Map,"  prepared  in  1614  from  Block's 
data,  claims  the  territory  between 
40 °  and  450  north,  as  a  New  Nether- 
land.  Cape  Cod  peninsula,  as  Hud- 
son supposed  it,  is  depicted  as  a  tri- 
angular island,  and  the  rivers  and  in- 
lets, especially  Plymouth  Harbor,  are 
exaggerated,  but  the  trend  of  the 
coast  is  drawn  more  accurately  than 
in  previous  charts.  The  outline  and 
quaint  nomenclature  of  this  map 
were  followed,  though  with  some 
confusion,  by  the  Dutch  geographers 
for  a  number  of  years. 

But  the  French  and  Dutch  now  dis- 
appear from  the  scene,  and  the  Eng- 
lish were  given  full  scope  for  further 
exploration,  settlement  and  carto- 
graphical progress.  In  the  romantic 
figure  that  now  engages  our  attention, 
that  "thrice  memorable  discoverer, 
Captain  John  Smith,"  we  find  an  Eng- 
lishman who  accomplished  much  in 
all  three  directions.  By  strange  ex- 
periences in  distant  lands,  this  adven- 
turer had  been  preparing  himself  for 
co-operation  with  Gorges  in  his  per- 
sistent scheme  of  colonization,  and 
"a  movement  was  made  towards  New 
England  not  less  energetic  than  any 
that  has  been  described,  though 
destined  to  scarcely  better  fortune." 
Tn    March,    1614,    Smith   sailed   from 


the  Downs  with  two  ships,  fitted  out 
by  four  London  merchants  and  him- 
self, to  capture  whales  and  search  for 
gold  mines,  with  "fish  and  furres  as  a 
refuge." 

The  explorer  finally  reached  Mon- 
hegan  Island,  but  soon  found  whale 
fishing  "a  costly  conclusion."  Fail- 
ing in  the  main  object  of  the  voyage, 
therefore,  the  sailors  reverted  to 
plain  fishing,  while  Smith  with  a  few 
companions  in  a  small  boat  skirted 
the  coast  in  both  directions  in  quest 
of  furs.  At  the  north  he  came  across 
one  of  Popham's  trafficking  vessels 
and  met  the  French  near  Boston,  "the 
Paradise  of  all  those  parts."  The  re- 
sult of  this  exploration  is  to  be  seen 
in  his  unique  "Description  of  New 
England,"  which  details  crudely  but 
charmingly  the  character  and  prod- 
ucts of  the  country  and  is  accom- 
panied by  that  celebrated  map  which 
he  drew  "from  point  to  point,  isle  to 
isle,  and  harbor  to  harbor,  with  the 
soundings,  sands,  rocks,  and  land- 
marks." It  begins  a  new  era  in  the 
development  of  New  England  car- 
tography, with  its  delineation  of  our 
coast  for  the  first  time  approaching 
accuracy.  The  first  seventeenth-cen- 
tury English  map  of  this  region,  that 
of  1610,  has  nothing  distinctive,  and 
the  rude  drafts  of  explorers  or  fisher- 
men are  probably  referred  to  in 
Smith's  statement  concerning  the  in- 
correctness of  his  charts.  In  his  own 
important  map,  Cape  Cod  and  Cape 
Ann  assume  much  of  their  true  out- 
line, and  the  trend  of  the  coast  is 
easily  recognized.  On  his  return  to 
England,  Smith  presented  his  map  to 
Prince  Charles,  who  at  the  explorer's 
request  affixed  English  names  to 
many  points  on  the  coast.     Of  these 
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Plymouth,  Charles  River  and  Cape 
Ann  still  remain,  while  others,  like 
Boston  and  Cambridge,  are  now  ap- 
plied to  different  localities  from  those 
on  the  map.  Smith  himself  first 
called  the  entire  region  New  England, 
and  this  soon  supplanted  the  earlier 
designations  of  Norumbega  and 
North  Virginia,  though  for  a  time  it 
contended  with  New  Netherland. 

On  his  return  to  Plymouth,  Smith 
was  engaged  by  Gorges  in  the  service 
of  the  Plymouth  Company,  and  after 
some  trouble,  set  sail  again  with  two 
ships.     One,   commanded  by  Captain 
Dermer,    reached   its    destination   and 
returned  with  a  profitable  cargo,  but 
Smith's     vessel     was     dismasted    and 
could  proceed  no   farther.     Still  per- 
sistent,  the    explorer  made   other   at- 
tempts to  visit  these  regions,  but  they 
all   failed   through    numerous    obsta- 
cles,   and     Smith     contented     himself 
with   distributing   his    pamphlets   and 
maps     to     further     his     colonization 
scheme  and  arouse  an  interest  in  New 
England,  though  "all  availed  no  more 
than  to  hew  rocks  with  oyster-shells." 
Nevertheless,  the  good  work  of  ex- 
ploration  and   spread    of    knowledge 
of  the  new  regions  was  being  active- 
ly pushed,  and  even  the  London  Com- 
pany sent  three  ships  in   1615  under 
Captain    Cooper,    who    returned   with 
a  cargo  of  fish  and  oil.     Gorges  never 
lost  sight  of  his  colonization  projects, 
and  the  possession  of  another  Indian 
in   1 614  revived  his  hopes,  but  when 
Captain   Hobson   reached   New   Eng- 
land with  the  native,  he  managed  to 
escape  to   the   woods.     The    visit   of 
President  Hawkins  the  next  year,  and 
a  number  of  other  exploring  and  fish- 
ing   expeditions,    especially    that    of 
Brawnde,     had     no     direct     results. 


Richard  Vines  spent  the  winter  of 
1616-17  at  a  camp  near  Saco,  mak- 
ing observations  on  the  country  and 
escaping  the  great  plague  among 
the  Indians,  while  his  companions 
fished  and  bartered  for  beaver.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  trade  settlements 
were  established  all  along  the  coast, 
and  Monhegan  Island  was  already  a 
well-known  rendezvous  for  fishermen. 
The  fisheries  and  fur  trade  with  its 
enormous  profits  attracted  many  an 
adventurer  to  these  waters,  and  the 
coast  must  have  been  well  frequented 
at  this  time. 

Though  all  his  attempts  so  far  had 
been   unsuccessful   and   he   "began  to 
grow  weary  of  the  business,"  Gorges 
still    continued    to    watch   for  oppor- 
tunities of  better  promise.     In   1618, 
Captain   Rocroft   went   to    Monhegan 
to  meet  Dermer,  Smith's  former  asso- 
ciate, but  failing  to  find  him,  Rocroft 
seized  a  French  trader,  and  sailed  to 
Virginia,    where   he   was   killed    in   a 
brawl    and    his    vessel    shipwrecked. 
Several    of    his    men   whom   he   put 
ashore  at  Saco  for  conspiring  against 
him.  passed  the  winter  at  Monhegan 
and  finally  reached    England.      Der- 
mer  appeared    in    the    summer,    and 
while  his  men  engaged  in  fishing,  ex- 
plored the  coast  as  far  as  Plymouth, 
whence   he   travelled   inland  and   had 
conferences    with    the    natives.      His 
peace  with  the  Indians  at   Plymouth 
probably  contributed  to  the  fulfilment 
of  his  wish  "that  the  first  plantation 
might   here  be  seated,   if  there  came 
to  the  number  of  fifty  persons  or  up- 
ward,"— an    echo    of    Pring,    Cham- 
plain  and  Smith.     It  may  have  been 
near  Boston  Harbor  that  he  found  a 
presumably   gold-bearing   island,    and 
where   he   had   "the   first   motives   to 
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search  for  that  now  probable  passage" 
to  the  Indies.  Dermer  returned  to 
Monhegan,  sent  away  his  ship,  and 
again  ranged  the  coast  in  his  pinnace. 
After  leaving  Nahant  he  rounded 
Cape  Cod,  and  a  little  to  the  south 
barely  escaped  from  the  Indians.  His 
wounds  resulted  fatally,  and  the  last 
explorer  in  our  narrative  died  in  Vir- 
ginia. Thus  interest  and  romance  in- 
vest the  entire  period  from  its  shad- 
owy beginning  to  its  termination ; 
even  in  1620  we  find  a  hopeful  seeker 
for  gold-bearing  isles  and  a  passage 
through  New  England  to  the  rich 
Indies. 

As  yet  all  attempts  at  a  settlement 
on  these  shores  had  failed,  despite  the 
persevering  zeal  of  the  "father  of  New 
England  colonization."  Yet  these 
abortive  experiments  were  by  no 
means  fruitless.  The  explorations  of 
the  New  England  coast  before  1620 
revealed  the  seaboard  from  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  to  Long  Island  Sound,  and 
acquainted  prospective  voyagers  with 
the  minute  character  of  these  shores ; 
the  reports  of  the  fortunes  in  fish  and 


furs  that  the  wonderful  region  easily 
yielded  opened  up  a  regular  and  busy 
trade  along  the  coast,  and  the  fisher- 
men and  traders  aided  in  spreading  a 
knowledge  of  the  new  country;  the 
failure  of  the  attempts  at  settlement 
gave  intending  colonizers  a  profitable 
lesson  and  a  better  understanding  of 
the  proper  conditions  for  a  colony. 
The  efforts  of  Gorges,  Smith,  Hak- 
luyt  and  the  others  had  awakened 
an  interest  in  New  England  which 
was  soon  to  result  in  the  realization 
of  their  cherished  plans,  and  in  the 
same  year  of  Dermer's  experiences  on 
the  coast,  on  November  3,  1620,  the 
Plymouth  Company  was  reorganized 
as  the  Council  for  New  England,  with 
additional  privileges  and  larger  terri- 
tory. But  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment on  these  shores  was  made  with- 
out its  aid  or  authority,  and  only  a 
month  later,  a  handful  of  persecuted 
emigrants,  driven  more  by  accident 
than  by  design  to  this  coast,  suc- 
ceeded in  achieving  that  which  neither 
kings  nor  corporations  had  been  able 
to  accomplish. 
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HOA    there!    can't    ye? 
Whoa!" 

A  protesting  toss  of 
the  shapely  head,  a 
swelling  of  the  delicate  nostrils,  a 
.musical  ripple  running  through  the 
encircling  string  of  'bells,  and  the 
small  nervous  animal  yielded  to  the 
imperative  tone  and  the  vigorous 
pressure  of  the  bit.  A  young  man 
stepped  from  the  low  cutter  to  the 
hard  packed  snow  of  the  road. 
Broad  of  shoulder  and  large  of 
limb,  the  light  brown  hair  curling 
up  around  the  edge  of  his  fur  cap, 
the  warm  blood  ruddy  in  his 
cheeks,  he  looked  one  of  his  Saxon 
ancestors  incarnate. 

The  bright  moonlight  showed  a 
face  not  yet  in  keeping  with  the 
godlike  build,  a  boyish  face,  made 
still  more  immature  by  the. expres- 
sion of  anger  which  contracted  the 
brows  and  loosened  the  lines  of  the 
full  sensuous  mouth. 

"Anybudy  ud  think  the  way  ye 
talk,  Tamar,  nobudy  ud  •  got  no 
rights  ur  feelin's  'cept  yer  own 
folks,"  he  said  in  an  aggrieved,  im- 
patient voice  as  he  turned  to  lift  a 
slight,  girlish  figure  from  among 
the  buffalo  robes. 

"Hain't  ye  let  me  keep  on  ever 
sence  ye's  a  slip  of  a  girl,  year  in 
an'  year  out?"  His  words  came 
more  hotly,  crowding  upon  each 
other  with  a  rising  sense  of  injury. 


"Ye  knew  Pz  lookin'  for'ard  to 
when  we'z  to  be  married.  I  didn't 
spend  no  money  like  the  other  fel- 
lers; I  didn't  sense  when  I'z  hun- 
gry ur  when  I'z  cold.  I'd  chop,  un 
saw,  un  work  day  un  night,  cuz  I 
thought  how  'twuz  fetchin'  on  me 
nigher  to  when  we's  to  have  a 
home  of  our  own." 

Stirred  by  his  own  words  to  a 
deeper  feeling,  his  voice  trembled. 
He  put  his  arm  around  the  slight 
form  and  drew  it  towards  him.  A 
tender  light  shone  in  the  blue  eyes, 
which  sought  to  read  the  face  be- 
neath the   big  hood. 

"Tamar,  little  girl,"  he  whis- 
pered coaxingly,  "hain't  I  waited  'bout 
long  'nough?" 

Tamar's  head  bent  lower.  A 
clumsily  shod  little  foot  began  as- 
siduously flattening  the  ridges  in 
the  snowy  road. 

"Tamar,"  went  on  the  young 
man,  his  voice  and  his  manner  ex- 
panding, "I'll  build  the  house  down 
to  the  Corners,  un  we'll  have  a 
fence  'round  it,  un  ye  ken  have  yer 
posey  beds  un — " 

Two  arms  reached  out  from  the 
heavy  shawl.  He  felt  the  soft 
touch  of  girlish  hands  on  his  neck ; 
her  warm  breath  against  his  cheek. 
His  heart  gave  a  throb  of  exulta- 
tion ;  the  blood  leaped  through  his 
veins.  For  one  dizzy  moment  he 
held    his     happiness    in    his     arms. 
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Then  a  tender,  pleading  voice  came 
from  somewhere  outside  and  be- 
yond the  circle  in  which  he  and  the 
young  girl  stood. 

"Oh!  Hart,  Hart,  don't,  don't. 
It's  jus'  a  killin'  on  me.  I  can't;  I 
can't.  I'm  all  pa  un  the  boys  uv 
got.  Maybe  if  we  wait  things 
ull— " 

"There,  that's  all  I  wanter  hear," 
Hartley  Roberts  burst  out  vehemently. 

He  pushed  her  from  him  and 
swung  himself  into  the  cutter.  Be- 
fore he  could  gather  up  the  reins 
the  restive  animal  was  off  down 
the  steep  hill.  The  big,  fur-clad 
figure  glided  rapidly  over  the  white, 
gleaming  snow  and  slipped  into  the 
shadow  of  the  hill.  The  keen  air 
vibrated  with  the  short,  sharp  click 
of  the  bells. 

The  girl  by  the  roadside  stood, 
leaning  forward  as  if  listening  to 
their  diminishing  sound.  When 
they  utterly  failed,  she  drew  a 
long,  sobbing  breath  and  turned  to 
climb  the  steep  path  behind  her. 
Close  to  the  hillside,  like  some  ani- 
mal couchant,  lay  a  little  house.  In 
front  a  porch  hung  out  like  a  pro- 
truding under  lip.  On  this  Tamar 
stopped,  loosened  the  strings  of  her 
hood  and  pushed  it  back.  The  up- 
turned face  was  colorless  in  the 
moonlight,  except  for  the  eyes,  that 
large  and  dark  gave  life  and  force 
to  the  delicate  features. 

She  stood  with  folded  hands  gaz- 
ing up  at  the  hills  that  came  down 
and  shut  in  the  little  valley,  a  long 
ragged  outline,  but  distinct  and 
firm.  Suddenly,  impulsively,  she 
stepped  out  away  from  the  house. 
Shutting  off  the  western  heavens 
and  projecting  itself  into  the  empty 


sky  high  above  the  rest,  rose  a  sin- 
gle peak,  bold,  massive,  dominant. 
The  bosom  of  the  girl  moved  with 
her  deep  breathing.  The  mountain 
grew  dim  and  out  of  the  tremulous 
mist  a  woman's  face  gathered  form. 
A  voice  sounded  on  the  solemn 
night  air,  a  voice  of  melting  pity 
and  tender  love. 

"The  strength  of  the  hills,  Tamar, 
the  strength  of  the  hills.  Yes,  yes, 
when  I'm  tired  out  un  it  don't  seem 
uz  if  I  cud  take  a  nuther  step,  I 
keep  sayin'  that  over  un  over,  un  it 
kinter  helps  me  'long.  He's  jus' 
kept  me  goin'  tell  now  yer  big 
'nough  to  look  arfter  things.  Some- 
how He's  made  things  kinter  fit  un 
dovetail  right  in,  un  ye  won't  be 
goin'  off  un  leavin'  on  'em  when  I'm 
gone,  will  ye,  Tamar?  Ye'll  stay 
right  here  un  look  arfter  'em  jus' 
uz  I  have,  won't  ye?  Yer  pa  un 
the  biys  set  a  sight  by  ye.  I  know, 
■I  know,  Hartley  ull  say  he  thinks 
more  on  ye  un  they  do,  but  ye 
won't  leave  'em,  Tamar,  not  while 
there  hain't  no  one  else  to  look 
arfter  'em,  will  ye?  There's  a  right 
time  fur  everything,  if  we  ken  jus' 
wait,  un  when  it  gits  mos'  more  un 
ye  ken  bear  look  up  to  the  mount'in 
un  pray,  pray  fur  the  strength  of 
the  hills." 

Tamar  stretched  out  her  hands 
towards  the  mountain  with  a  pas- 
sionate, appealing  gesture. 

"Oh !  mother,  mother,,  there 
hain't  no  help  in  the  mount'in  fur 
me.  I'm  so  little  un  it's  so  big.  It 
jus'  stands  there  cold  un  proud  like. 
Oh !  mother,  mother,"  she  moaned, 
"there  hain't  no  right  time.  It  jus' 
seems  uz  if  I  can't  stand  it." 

She  leaned  against  the  side  of  the 
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house  and  closed  her  eyes.  A  great 
longing  for  Hartley's  presence,  a 
yearning  for  his  sympathy  filled 
her.  His  words  rang  in  her  ears ; 
the  force  of  his  plea  grew.  Pity 
for  the  lonely,  hard-working  fellow 
welled  up  in  her  heart.  A  rising 
resentment,  revolt  from  the  stern 
duty  crowded  tumultuously  upon 
these  softer  feelings.  \^(©^"J 

Bur-r-r-r,  sharply  cutting  into  the 
cold  white  stillness  came  the  long 
drawn  sound  of  a  saw.  Tamar 
lifted  her  head  and  looked  into  the 
dark  hollow  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

The  snow-covered  roof  of  a  long, 
low  shed  lay  shining  in  among  the 
black  cedars.  From  its  open  side 
came  a  feeble,  wavering  gleam. 
The  thud  of  an  axe,  the  clank  of  a 
chain,  mingled  with  men's  voices; 
then  again  the  incisive  burr  of  the 
saw.  For  a  moment  she  hesitated, 
next  she  was  flying  down  the  hard 
path.  Under  the  edge  of  the  slant- 
ing roof  she  paused.  A  pungent 
fragrance  from  the  sap  of  spruces 
and  pines  struck  her  nostrils,  a  sub- 
tile, memory  moving  charm.  It 
worked  its  spell  and  the  pendulum 
of  her  emotions  swept  through  its 
arc.  She  was  a  child  again,  taking 
long  rides  from  nowhere  to  anywhere, 
perched  on  the  slow  moving  log,  or 
burrowing  in  the  aromatic  dust  the 
saw  sent  flying.  Here  had  been 
tenderness  and  protection.  Love 
and  remorse  awoke  and  glowed  in 
her  welling  eyes. 

One  of  the  dusky  figures  moving- 
back  and  forth  in  the  dim  light 
tugged  and  strained  at  the  huge 
trunk  of  a  tree,  till  it  rolled  close  to 
where  she  was  standing. 

"Why,  Tame,  what  in  thunder  ye 


doin'  here  this  time  o'  night?"  he 
shouted  above  the  splashing  of  the 
wheel  and  the  buzzing  of  the  saw. 
"What  ye  done  with  Hart?  Seems 
to  me  I  hern  his  bells  goin'  down 
the  Crick  half  un  hour  'go.  1  say, 
pa,"  he  called  out  teasingly,  "don't 
ye  think  Hart  got  through  his 
sparkin'  in  a  hurry  to-night?" 

Silas  Baldwin  kept  his  hand  on 
the  lever  while  the  saw  worked  its 
slow  way  to  the  end  of  the  log. 
Without  raising  his  head  he  sent  a 
searching  glance  from  beneath  his 
thick  white  eyebrows  at  the  slim 
figure  balanced  on  the  round  trunk 
of  a  pine.  The  flickering  candle 
light  gave  him  a  glimpse  of  the 
white  face  and  the  mouth  with  its 
pathetic  curve.  When  the  carriage 
had  run  its  course  he  let  it  slip 
back,  but  before  he  started  it  for- 
ward again  he  came  striding  over 
the  logs  that  lay  on  the  mill  floor 
and  put  his  arm  around  her  waist. 

"Say,  Tamar,  ye  un  Hart  hain't 
ben  havin'  a  fallin'  out,  be  ye?"  he 
asked,  trying  to  hide  the  anxious 
note  in  his  question  by  a  playful- 
ness of  manner. 

Tamar  put  a  hand  on  each  side 
of  the  white,  bristling  head  and 
drew  it  close,  so  that  the  keen  eyes 
could  not  look  in  her  face. 

"Pa,  say  #  uz  how  I'm  the  best 
thing  yev  got  in  the  world,"  she 
burst  out  passionately.  "Say  uz 
how  I'm  gettin'  to  be  like  ma. 
Quick,  quick.  I  wanter  hear  ye 
say  it." 

"Why,  sakes  alive,  course  yer 
like  her  uz  like  uz  two  posies 
blowin'  on  the  same  bush..  Why, 
ye  hain't  ailin'?"  He  lifted  his  head 
in    spite  of  her    restraining  hands. 
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"Nuthin'  hain't  the  matter,  be 
there?" 

"No,  no;  I'm  feeling  furst  rate/' 
she  protested.  With  a  quick  lov- 
ing gesture  she  leaned  forward  and 
pressed  her  soft  cheek  against  his 
rough,  wrinkled  face.  "I  love  ye — 
I  love  ye,  tin — un — I'm  jus'  uz  self- 
ish uz  I  ken  be." 

She  slipped  out  of  his  embrace 
and  off  from  the  log,  and  a  moment 
later  he  saw  her  lithe  figure  dark 
against  the  white  snow  on  the  path 
up  the  hilL 

Winter  had  come  early  to  the 
mountains  and  was  holding  on  with 
a  tenacious  grip.  Snow  was  drifted 
high  in  the  valleys.  It  lay  deep 
and  level  in  the  woods.  Big  bowl- 
ders were  buried  out  of  sight  or 
moulded  into  soft  forms.  The  air 
hit  with  a  stinging  touch.  There 
was  much  coming  and  going  about 
the  mill.  Straining  horses  and 
oxen  with  steaming  sides  dragged 
great  loads  over  the  creaking  snow. 
The  pile  of  logs  for  the  summer 
sawing  grew  higher  and  higher. 

Tamar  knew  all  that  was  passing 
on  the  mountain  side.  From  the 
vantage  of  her  kitchen  window,  not 
a  horse  or  yoke  of  oxen  came  up 
the  Creek  road  that  she  did  not  see. 
Her  faculties  were  tense.  Sleigh 
bells  had  individuality.  Weeks  had 
grown  to  months  since  the  little 
bay  horse  had  stood  champing  at 
the  bit  and  tossing  his  impatient 
head  while  Hartley  Roberts  length- 
ened out  his  errand  with  her 
brothers.  Work  in  the  little  house 
had  never  been  more  driving  than 
on  this  early  spring  day  when  the 
white    hills    shone    radiant    in    the 


clear,  cold  sunlight.  There  were 
hungry  men  in  the  woods,  hungry 
men  coming  in  from  the  mill.  The 
kettle  must  be  kept  steaming  over 
the  fire,  the  big  loaves  browning  in 
front. 

Heavy,  stamping  boots  came 
along  the  porch.  The  door  was 
flung  wide,  flooding  the  kitchen 
with  a  draft  of  the  wintry  air. 
Silas  Baldwin  and  his  sons  were  up 
for  their  mid-day  meal.  Strapping 
fellows  they  were,  swinging  the 
axe  and  grappling  with  the  giants 
of  the  forest  with  large  free  move- 
ments; men  with  broad  chests  and 
big.  out-of-door  voices.  They  crowded 
the  small  room,  stood  awkwardly  in 
each  others'  way  around  the  sink  in 
their  attempts  to  "wash  up."  The 
cold  clung  to  their  garments.  The 
sweaty  odor  of  labor  filled  the 
kitchen. 

"Say,  Tame,"  said  Dan  as  he 
gave  the  roller  of  the  towel  a  whirl 
to  bring  a  dry  place  to  the  front, 
"I  hern  Sam  Pierce  say  Hart  'ud 
sold  out  them  logs  he's  cuttin'  over 
on  Bear  Hill  un  wuz  goin'  over 
inter  Canady  to  live  along  with  the 
Kanucks." 

A  dish  crashed  on  the  stone 
hearth. 

Dan  felt  his  father's  fierce  look 
like  a  blow.  A  deep  red  flushed  his 
bronzed  skin  and  he  hastily  buried 
his  face  in  the  towel. 

"Ye  gre't  Jack  o'  Lantern," 
growled  a  voice  of  contempt  and 
disgust  close  to  his  ear.  "Ye  don't 
know  'nough  to  last  ye  up  Scrabble 
Hill." 

The  silent  meal  was  soon  fin- 
ished. 

"Now,    boys,   git   to   work,"    said 
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Silas    peremptorily,    pushing    away 
from  the  table. 

There  was  a  scraping  of  chairs  on 
the  rough  floor  and  the  men  filed 
out.  Silas  glanced  at  Tamar, 
standing  with  forbidding  back  in 
front  of  the  fireplace,  hesitated, 
then  followed  his  sons  down  the 
hill. 

''There  she  goes  now !"  he  ex- 
claimed half  an  hour  later  as  if 
thinking  aloud. 

The  boys  looked  at  each  other 
and  then  at  their  sister  winding  in 
and  out  between  the  piles  of  lum- 
ber. Her  father  held  the  mill  still 
while  he  watched  her.  "She's  goin' 
over  to  the  falls  un  she'll  stand 
there  a  lookin'  un  a  lookin'  at  the 
water  jus'  uz  if  she  wuz  seein' 
sunthin.  I  crept  up  behin'  them 
cedars  and  seen  her  t'other  day." 

He  took  off  his  cap  and  ran  his 
fingers  through  his  thick  white  hair 
till  it  stood  out  fiercely. 

"I  never  ud  thought  Hart  Rob- 
erts the  kin'  of  feller  ud  treat  a  girl 
like  that.  Goin'  to  Canady !  Well, 
well,  when  a  man  sets  out  to 
make  a  fool  of  himself  it's  s'prisin' 
how  nigh  he  comes  to  doin'  on 
it." 

His  lower  jaw  set  itself  savagely 
and  his  brow  drew  together.  "He's 
dum  mean,  too  mean  to  live,"  he 
muttered  to  himself.  "I'd  like  to 
knock  the  gizzard  out  of  him,  I 
would." 

He  looked  again  at  the  slender 
figure  just  slipping  out  of  sight  be- 
hind the  clump  of  cedars.  The 
hard  lines  of  his  face  relaxed. 

"I  can't  stand  it."  His  voice 
broke.  "She's  gittin'  peakeder  un 
peakeder  un  her  eyes  is  gittin'  big- 


ger un  bigger.  She'd  be  goin'  jus' 
like  her  mother.  Oh  Lord !  Oh 
Lord !" 

He  shook  his  head  despairingly  as 
he  opened  the  gate  and  set  the  saw 
gnawing  away  at  the  heart  of  a 
pine. 

i 

At  last  the  wind  shifted.  The 
runners  of  the  bobs  cut  into  the  soft 
snow.  Silas  Baldwin  declared  the 
lumbering  was  over  for  that  year. 
The  air  grew  thick  and  heavy. 
Down  came  the  snow  in  great  loose 
tufts,  wiping  out  the  mountain 
roads,  resting  in  long  lines  on  the 
bare,  outstretched  arms  of  the 
birches  and  river  "popples,"  weigh- 
ing down  the  spruces  and  hemlock 
with  its  clinging  mass. 

The  clouds  parted  and  floated 
away  from  the  blue  sky.  Out 
streamed  the  soft,  warm  beams  of 
the  sun.  .  The  trees  dropped  their 
burden.  Rocks  cropped  out  black 
and  bold.  All  along  the  hillsides 
came  leaping  little  rivulets,  spark- 
ling, youthful,  jubilant.  The  dor- 
mant forces  within  the  great,  still 
mountain  awoke.  Baldwin's  Creek 
felt  the  throbbings  of  the  new  life. 
It  quivered  with  the  touch,  shook 
itself  free  from  the  clogging  ice, 
and  wild,  impetuous,  hurled  its 
dark  waters  down  its  steep  course. 
The  mill  ran  day  and  night.  Then 
came  a  morning  when  the  sky  hung 
low  and  gray  over  the  valley.  A 
cloud  had  wrapped  itself  around  the 
mountain  top  and  the  hills  lay  in 
long  rows,  distinct  against  the 
white  mist. 

Back  and  forth,  back  and  forth, 
Tamar  stepped  mechanically  guid- 
ing the  thread  on  the  spindle  as  the 
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roll  of  wool  lengthened  to  yarn  in 
her  fingers. 

"Goin'  to  Canady !  Goin'  to 
Canady !" 

The  revolving  wheel  droned  a 
monotonous    accompaniment. 

"Goin'  to  Canady !  Goin'  to 
Canady !" 

Silas  Baldwin  opened  the  door 
and  stood  irresolute  on  the  thresh- 
old. The  supple  grace  of  the  slim 
figure,  the  poise  of  the  uplifted 
arm  with  its  delicate,  girlish  round- 
ness were  beyond  his  comprehen- 
sion. What  he  did  see  was  the 
pale  face  and  the  appealing  eyes. 
He  looked  down  at  his  horses 
standing  harnessed  in  the  road  and 
up   at  the  lowering  sky. 

"Say,  Tamar,"  he  burst  out, 
"that  dum  wheel's  broke  right  here 
in  high  water  un  we've  got  to  shut 
down  tell  I  ken  git  it  rigged  up. 
The  boys  ur  goin'  round  on  t'other 
side  of  the  mount'in  to  finish  up  that 
there  barn  they're  buildin'.  I've  hitched 
the  grays  to  drive  to  the  Corners, 
un  p'r'aps  I'll  have  to  drive  to  town 
to  git  the  blamed  thing  fixed. 
Mebbe  I  can't  git  back  'fore  to- 
morrer."  He  took  off  his  cap  and 
bristled  up  his  hair  with  his  fingers. 
"What  beats  me  is  leavin'  ye  alone.'' 
She  stopped  the  swing  of  the 
great  wheel,  but  made  no  reply. 

"Well,  I  don't  see  uz  nuthin'  kin 
hurt  ye  if  ye  stay  right  here  in  the 
house.  Nobudy's  comin'  up  the 
mount'in  fur  they  hain't  nuthin'  to 
come  for,  un  there  hain't  nobudy 
comin'  down  fur  there  hain't  no- 
budy up  there,"  he  said  whimsi- 
cally. 

Tamar  followed  him  out  on  the 
porch     and     saw     the    grays     trot 


briskly  down  the  hill  and  disappear 
beneath  the  arching  branches  of  the 
Creek  road,  with  a  sense  of  relief. 
Now  she  could  let  her  misery  speak 
out,  could  make  moan  with  no  eyes 
seeing  her  humiliation.  She  was 
out  of  the  reach  of  that  keen-eyed 
sympathy  that  burned  her  like  a 
firebrand.  She  looked  up  towards 
the  mountain.  The  clouds  had 
been  slipping  down  its  huge  side 
till  they  had  shut  out  its  persistent 
presence.  The  near  hills  had  van- 
ished. 

"Goin'  to  Canady !  Goin'  to 
Canady !" 

Up  through  the  mist  below  came 
the  roar  of  the  Creek.  Its  restless 
tumult  drew  her  irresistibly.  She 
ran  down  to  the  silent  mill.  The 
banks  were  brimming  full.  From 
above  a  hurrying  flood  was  pressing 
with  violent  onrush.  Up  there  to 
the  north,  beyond  the  barrier  of 
the  mountain,  was  Canada. 

The  leaping  waters  beckoned  her. 
Over  the  rocks  she  sprang  along 
the  steep  path  of  the  Creek.  High- 
er and  higher  up  the  mountain  it 
led  her.  Now  the  muddy  water 
washed  close  against  her  slippery 
foothold  or  far  above  she  swung 
herself  around  ice-covered  bowl- 
ders, clinging  to  overhanging 
branches.  A  moment  she  paused 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  to  glance 
down  its  yellow,  ragged  course, 
then  she  was  off  again,  up,  up.  If 
her  foot  slipped,  she  flung  herself 
forward  with  a  reckless  indifference 
that  alone  saved  her  from  death  on 
the  rocks  below. 

And  now  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain opened.  Out  shot  the  stream, 
narrow,      black.         The      shadowy 
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forms  of  the  mist  covered  ledges 
drew  together.  The  gray  light 
dimmed  as  she  stepped  into  the  em- 
brace of  the  mountain.  Mysterious, 
echoing  sounds  hovered  around 
her.  The  damp  air  touched  her 
cheek  with  icy,  forbidding  fingers. 
The  granite  wall  crowded  closer 
and  closer.  Finally  water  and  rock 
met ;  she  could  go  no  farther. 

Above,  a  crevice  made  a  break  in 
the  solid  surface.  A  niche  offered 
a  foothold.  She  drew  herself  up 
till  her  face  was  on  a  level  with  the 
opening. 

Two  pairs  of  wild  eyes  met  in  a 
long  gaze.  Slowly,  slowly  into  the 
depths  of  the  cave  Tamar  felt  rather 
tnan  saw  a  great,  dark  body  recede 
till  the  gleaming  spots  were  lost  in 
the  blackness.  Then  she  dropped 
to  the  ground  and  fled  back  into 
the  daylight. 

Up  the  side  of  the  gulf  she  clam- 
bered reckless  of  her  course.  The 
moist,  yielding  earth  gave  way  be- 
neath her  feet.  Frantically  she 
grasped  at  protruding  roots  and 
hung  by  slender  saplings.  Now  on 
her  knees,  now  feeling  the  moving 
stones  slip  from  under  her,  she 
struggled.  Rough  cedars  struck 
her  in  the  face  and  tore  at  her  hair. 
Faster,  faster,  up,  up ;  then  unex- 
pectedly she  was  out  on  the  free, 
open  cliff. 

She  stopped  and  tried  to  hush 
her  rapid  breathing  while  she  lis- 
tened for  the  crashing  tread.  Not 
a  sound  came  up  through  the  thick 
air  but  the  far-off  roar  of  the  Creek. 
It  was  some  minutes  before  she 
was  calm  enough  to  note  her  posi- 
tion. Down  at  her  left  the  hills 
shut  in  a  sea  of  mist.     Slowly  the 


peaks  became  familiar.  In  the 
sharp,  deep  cleft  between  them  was 
her  home.  Above  and  behind  her 
till  it  was  lost  in  the  clouds  rose  in 
a  long  sweep  the  great  swelling 
side  of  the  mountain.  A  dense, 
mantling  forest  came  down  close  to 
the  rock  on  which  she  stood. 

An  impulse  to  be  moving  rather 
than  a  wish  to  gain  any  definite 
point  made  her  study  this  barrier 
with  her  trained  woodman's  eye.  A 
slender  line  ran  through  the  dark 
expanse  to  within  a  few  rods  of 
where  she  was  standing.  She 
plunged  in  among  the  crowding 
cedars  and  forced  her  way  to  this 
second  growth  of  timber,  which 
marked  an  abandoned  lumberman's 
road.  Here  the  leafless  underbrush 
was  more  easily  penetrated,  and 
she  pushed  on  rapidly,  trampling 
under  foot  the  young  shoots,  clam- 
bering over  rotting  logs,  pulling 
herself  free  from  the  clutching  fin- 
gers of  the  blackberries. 

The  forest  grew  lighter  and 
patches  of  dull  sky  showed  be- 
tween the  tree  tops.  Piles  of 
lopped  limbs,  stumps,  maimed, 
helpless,  pitiful,  showed  where  the 
axe  had  been  at  work.  Suddenly 
she  stopped.  In  a  circle  of  fresh 
chips  lay  a  mass  of  gray  yarn  still 
having  the  semblance  of  a  mitten. 
Her  breath  came  in  short  gasps ; 
down  on  the  wet  leaves  she  went 
and  gathered  the  sodden  thing  in 
her  hands. 

"Poor  father,  poor  father!"  she 
whispered. 

The  strained  expression  of  her 
face  relaxed ;  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes ;  she  rocked  back  and  forth 
crooning-   softly  to   the   mitten. 
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"Poor  father,  poor  father,  'tain't 
right,  'tain't  right.  I  hain't  no  busi- 
ness traipsing  round  the  mount'in 
like  a  wild-cat.  I  didn't  mean  to 
run  away;  I  jus'  had  to." 

She  got  up  with  repentant  de- 
termination and  laid  it  tenderly  on 
the  stump  by  which  it  had  fallen. 
"I'll  go  right  back;  I'll  be  yer  own 
good  girl  agen." 

She  hurried  on  through  the  thin- 
ning trees  till  she  reached  a  clear- 
ing around  a  lumberman's  log  hut. 
The  road  now  led  directly  to  the 
mill  and  she  quickened  her  pace, 
running  along  the  level  places.  Al- 
ready the  fading  afternoon  light 
failed  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
forest  and  the  near  trees  stood  sol- 
emn and  ghostly.  Threatening  creak- 
ings  and  cracklings  sounded  among 
the  upper  branches.  Rocks  close 
to  the  road  took  vague,  weird 
forms.  She  held  her  breath  as  she 
passed  around  them  into  the  grow- 
ing gloom.  The  rising  wind  tugged 
viciously  at  her  dress' and  whipped 
her  loosened  hair  across  her  face. 
In  the  open  places  it  drove  the 
heavy  raindrops  pelting  upon  her 
uncovered  head. 

In  the  clearing  around  the  mill 
it  was  yet  daylight.  As  she  stepped 
on  the  porch  the  unlatched  door 
was  swinging  in  the  gale,  neglected, 
inhospitable.  Her  dripping  gar- 
ments made  little  pools  of  water  as 
she  stooped  over  the  gray  ashes  on 
the  hearth  and  drew  the  live  coals 
from  underneath  the  black  log. 

The  fire  crackling  along  the 
hearth  heartened  her  and  she  went 
about  righting  the  disorder  of  the 
room.  Each  time  as  she  passed  the 
window    .she     threw      an      anxious 


glance  down  the  road.  Twilight 
was  closing  over  the  valley.  Soon 
she  failed  to  distinguish  even 
shadowy  forms. 

After  a  long,  fruitless  peering, 
she  threw  herself  down  in  front  of 
the  wide  hearth.  Moisture  steamed 
from  her  wet  clothing  and  a  sooth- 
ing warmth  pervaded  her  tired 
body.  She  ceased  to  listen  for  the 
returning  wheels;  her  head  nodded, 
sank  lower  and  lower.  The  round 
limbs  relaxed  and  stretched  them- 
selves out  in  the  easy  grace  of  a 
tired  child.  The  humid  air  drew 
her  hair  in  waving  lines  about  her 
forehead  and  her  white  neck.  A 
soft  breathing  swelled  her  bosom. 

Down  from  the  high  places 
swooped  the  tempest.  With  wails, 
long,  low,  doomful,  it  twisted  itself 
up  under  the  eaves.  It  hovered 
around  the  chimney,  shooting  down 
with  eager,  fingers,  but  the  fire, 
watchful,  persistent,  a  great,  glow- 
ing heart,  held  in  check  the  dark 
forces  of  the  night  till  the  dawn 
came  creeping  up  the  valley.  Then 
it  yielded  up  its  trust  and  slipped 
away  behind  the  gray  ashes  and 
black  coals. 

When  Tamar  awoke  the  long, 
wave-like  roll  of  the  rain  still 
sounded  across  the  shingles.  She 
sprang  to  her  feet  and  went  to  the 
door.  The  Creek  had  spread  out 
above  the  near  rocks  and  had  bent 
into  its  swift  moving  water  the 
trees  along  the  bank. 

Her  nerves  were  steady  now;  the 
outburst  of  the  day  before  had 
calmed  her.  Then  her  own  agita- 
tion sought  relief  in  motion,  now 
the  wild  confusion  lifted  her  spir- 
its.     She   drew   a   deep   breath,   her 
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eyes  dilated  and  her  slight  form 
quivered  with  excitement.  She 
thrilled  with  joy  in  the  tumult,  the 
reckless,  remorseless  energy.  It 
was  her  mountain  birthright,  this 
elation,  this  responsiveness  to  the 
great,  forceful   powers  of  nature. 

Down  the  hill  she  ran,  bracing 
herself  against  the  fierce  wind 
which  was  sucked  through  the  val- 
ley. The  piles  of  lumber  had  van- 
ished and  the  rising  waters,  were 
eating  away  the  logs  drawn  for  the 
summer  sawing.  She  crossed  the 
mill  floor  and  stood  on  tiptoe  peer- 
ing out  of  the  cobweb  covered  win- 
dow. Blocks  of  ice  and  logs  were 
plunging  over  the  dam  and  disap- 
pearing in  the  foam  below.  Now 
and  then  when  they  thumped  loud- 
ly against  the  mill  it  quivered  on 
its  foundations.  She  could  hear  the 
water  lapping  the  timbers  close  to 
her  feet. 

A  sprawling,  leafless  sapling 
hung  on  the  smooth,  tawny  curve 
of  the  dam.  Absorbed  she  gazed 
at  it,  wondering  how  long  before  it 
would  loosen  and  drop.  Suddenly 
she  caught  a  flashing  glance  of  a 
mass  of  earth  and  ice  held  together 
by  the  upturned  roots  of  a  tree 
whirling  towards  the  mill.  She 
turned  and  fled  over  the  logs  and 
machinery.  The  sharp  teeth  of  the 
saw  caught  her  dress  and  held  her. 
There  was  a  dull,  heavy  impact. 
The  mill  lurched.  She  tore  herself 
free  and  sprang  forward.  A  'brown, 
ugly  strip  was  widening  between 
her  and  the  shore.  She  leaped,  felt 
the  cold  water  about  her,  caught  at 
an  overhanging  branch.  There  was 
a  tug  and  a  strain  and  she  was 
gasping  on  the  shore. 


Back  at  the  house  she  went  from 
door  to  window  watching  the 
Creek  grow  wider,  covering  rock 
after  rock,  obliterating  the  road. 
The  long  pendulum  in  the  corner 
of  the  kitchen  swung  away  the  slow 
hours  of  the  morning.  It  was  high 
noon  when  a  harsh,  grating  sound, 
swelling  in  volume,  swallowed  up 
the  rush  and  roar  of  the  water  and 
into  the  line  of  Tamar's  vision 
swept  the  barn  and  rocks  around  it. 
Faster  and  faster  they  moved, 
pushing  ahead  the  pile  of  logs  and 
huge  bowlders  which  lay  in  front, 
till  all  were  precipitated  into  the 
stream. 

So  dazed  was  she  by  this  descent 
of  the  barn  that  she  did  not  realize 
that  the  house  with  the  earth 
around  it  was  also  moving.  The 
declivity,  however,  was  not  so 
steep  and  the  progress  of  the  house 
was  stopped  by  the  rocks.  Here 
suspended  it  rested  with  the  surg- 
ing water  close  about  it.  But  hard- 
ly was  it  lodged  than  she  saw  that 
the  Creek  was  lowering.  The  first 
landslide  was  serving  as  a  dam, 
holding  back  the  torrents.  It  rose 
above  the  house,  a  great  bank  of 
earth,  rocks  and  logs  heaped  pro- 
miscuously. 

Climbing  to  the  low-pitched 
room  over  the  kitchen,  she  could 
see  into  the  broadening  pond. 
Blocks  of  ice,  trees  torn  from  the 
mountain  side,  stumps  with  out- 
stretched, naked  roots,  logs,  toss- 
ing, whirling,  came  beating  against 
the  soft  earth  barrier  like  battering 
rams.  Already  thick,  muddy  water 
was  dripping  through  little  crevices. 

She  sank  on  her  knees  by  the 
window,   her     eyes     clinging    to    a 
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trickling  rivulet.  It  grew  and  grew. 
Now  it  spouted  out  as  big  as  her  wrist. 
A  clod  of  earth  fell  with  a  heavy 
splash, — another — another.  A  stone 
slipped  from  the  loose  wall  and 
bounded  along  on  the  rocks  below. 
To  her  whirling  vision  the  bank  was 
caving.  She  put  her  hands  to  her 
face. 

"Father,  father!  It's  coming!  It's 
coming  !     Oh  !  father,  help." 

She  slipped  to  the  floor.  A. 
blessed  unconsciousness  wrapped 
itself  about  her. 

Following  the  big  river  around 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  ran  a  nar- 
row road.  Sometimes  it  barely 
squeezed  itself  in  between  the  hills 
and  the  river  or  clung  with  hazard- 
ous foothold  to  the  rocks  and  again 
it  slid,  smooth  and  level  on  sandy 
bottoms.  At  last  it  came  to  the 
Creek,  rushing  in  glad  abandon 
to  throw  itself  into  the  swift, 
still  river.  Here  the  long  winding- 
line  of  gray  disappeared  under 
the  weather-stained,  tunnel-shaped 
bridge  and,  reappearing,  sent  an  off- 
shoot up  along  the  noisy  little 
Creek. 

Just  before  the  road  reached  the 
bridge,  where  he  could  catch  the 
custom  of  the  mountain  and  would 
be  within  easy  reach  of  the  small 
farmers  on  the  rich  low  lands, 
Ephraim  Stiles  had  built  his  black- 
smith shop. 

The  long  rain  had  driven  in  more 
than  the  usual  contingent  of  loung- 
ers. Grouped  around  the  door  in 
various  attitudes  of  large  leisure, 
they  gazed  with  an  air  of  weighty 
consideration  at  the  monotonous 
sky.      In    contrast  with    their    com- 


fortable idleness  was  the  restless 
impatience  with  which  Hartley 
Roberts  watched  the  progress  of 
Ephraim's  work. 

Cling!  cling!  cling!  The  blows 
fell  with   slow  precision. 

"Don't  see  no  sense  in  yer  startin' 
off  the  minute  I  git  this  here  hoss 
shod  uz  if  the  sheriff  wuz  arfter 
ye,"  growled  Ephraim  in  tones  that 
came  from  somewhere  deep  down 
in  his  huge  frame.  "What  ye  in 
such  a  pleggy  hurry  to  git  out  of 
the  country  for?  I  never  hern  ye 
did  nuthin'  worse  un  robbin'  my 
butt'nut  tree  when  ye's  a  shaver." 

A  smile  like  the  rippling  of  the 
surface  of  a  dark  mountain  pond  by 
a.  summer  breeze  broadened  the 
grimy  face  he  lifted  to  Hartley  as 
he  ran  his  hand  reassuringly  down 
the  flank  of  the  bay  horse. 

"Guess  ye'll  find  it  a  leetle  damp- 
ish travellin'.  Folks  say  the  river's 
higher  un  they  ever  seen  it.  The 
bridge  is  gone  down  to  Hale's  Cor- 
ners. The  Crick's  jus'  bilin'  over 
un  'twouldn't  take  more  un  'bout  a 
pailful  more  un  this  one's  off. 
'Tain't  safe  fur  nuthin'  bigger  un  a 
cat  to  cross  now,  un  'twouldn't  be 
safe  fur  her  'cept  she's  got  nine 
lives." 

"Say,  Hart,"  called  out  a  thin- 
voiced  man  leaning  against  the 
jamb  of  the  door,  "if  ye  hain't  got 
yer  pay  fur  them  logs  ye  cut  up  the 
Crick  this  winter  I  guess  ye'll  have 
to  whistle  awhile  fur  it.  They've 
been  racin'  down  all  the  mornin' 
un  ye  ken  look  fur  'em  anywhere 
'tween  here  un  the  lake.  'Bout 
everything  up  the  Crick's  comin' 
down.  Guess  ole  Baldwin's  hair  ull 
stand  up  a  leetle  straighter  un  ever 
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when  he  gits  back.  I'm  kinter 
lookin'  out  fur  him.  He  went  to 
town  las'  night.  I  vum !  There's 
the  ole  feller  now  un  he's  whippin' 
up  them  grays  uz  if  he  smelt  pow- 
der. Guess  he  sees  sunthin'  kinter 
queer  way  he's  lookin'  up  the 
Crick." 

The  speaker  leaned  out  of  the 
door  and  turned  his  wedge-shaped 
face  in  the  direction  Silas  Baldwin 
was  intently  gazing. 

"Well,  I'll  be  blowed,"  shrieked 
the  shrill  voice,  "if  that  don't  beat 
'all!  If  there  hain't  ole  Baldwin's 
mill  a  comin'  down  lickety-split." 

The  lounging  crowd  sprang  up  ex- 
citedly and  rushed  out  into  the  rain. 

"Hey,  hey  there,  Baldwin !  Hold 
on  !     Hold  on !     Ye  can't  cross." 

Shouting  and  waving  their  hands 
,hey  ran  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  which  had  overflowed  its 
banks  and  covered  the  approach  to 
the  bridge. 

"The  mill  ull  hit  ye !  The  mill  ull 
hit  ye!     Stop!     Stop!" 

"I've  got  to,  I've  got  to,"  Silas 
called  back  without  turning  his 
head.     "My  girl's  up  there." 

Standing  up  in  the  wagon-box  he 
grasped  the  reins  more  firmly  while 
he  swung  his  whip  vigorously  over 
the  backs  of  the  grays. 

"Git  up  there!  Git  up  there!"  he 
yelled  as  they  hesitated  before  the 
black  water.  "Durn  ye,  ye've  got 
■  to  go.  That's  right,  that's  right,  ole 
fellers,"  he  coaxed  as  they  stepped 
cautiously  into  the  flood. 

Ephraim  had  slowly  shouldered 
his  huge  body  to  the  front.  He 
flung  his  hammer  aside  with  an 
oath  and  jumped  for  the  horse's 
heads. 


"Ye  ole  fool,"  be  bellowed,  "do 
ye  wanter  git  kilt?" 

Silas  reached  forward;  his  whip 
whizzed  through  the  air.  The 
stinging  blows  sent  the  animals 
dashing  through  the  shallow  water. 
They  disappeared  within  the  dark 
tunnel  of  the  bridge.  Instantly  the 
topling  mill  crashed  against  it. 
There  was  a  snapping  and  rending 
of  timbers.  The  crowd  stood  silent, 
horrified,  while  the  bridge  swung 
around  into  the  current.  For  a 
brief  moment  they  saw  Silas  stand- 
ing in  his  wagon,  his  hand  uplifted 
as  if  to  urge  on  the  horses,  then 
driver  and  horses  slid  into  the 
stream.  The  wild-eyed  animals, 
struggling  in  the  midst  of  the  float- 
ing timber,  were  borne  along,  but 
Silas  sank  out  of  sight. 

"He's  gone ;  I  tell  ye  he's  gone," 
cried  the  thin-voiced  man,  turning 
from  one  to  another  excitedly. 

"There,  there,"  gasped  one, 
pointing  down  the  stream,  "that's 
him." 

"Good  God !  un  he's  alive.  See, 
see  !  he's  tryin'  to  git  aholt  of  that 
there  piece  of  roof." 

"He's  done  it!  He's  done  it  !" 
shrieked  a  chorus  of  voices. 

"It  ull  go  to  pieces  on  them 
rocks, — it  ull  go  to  pieces  on  them 
rocks,"  shrieked  the  thin-voiced 
man,  stumbling  along  the  rough 
shore  with  the  others.  "There, 
there !  It's  sinkin',  it's  sinkin'.  I 
knew  it;  I  knew  it." 

The  violence  of  the  current,  how- 
ever, drove  one  end  of  the  frag- 
ment of  roofing  high  on  the  rocks. 
The  lower  end  still  swung  in  the 
rolling  water. 

Hartley   Roberts   turned     quickly 
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to  the  blacksmith.  "There's  a 
chance,  Eph,"  he  exclaimed  deci- 
sively,— "there's  a  chance.  Tell  him 
to  hold  on." 

In  a  moment  he  was  at  the 
shop  and  'back  again,  bearing  a 
long  rope.  The  crowd  gathered 
around  him  talking  in  high-pitched 
voices. 

"Ye  can't  do  it,  Hart;  I  tell  ye 
them  logs  ull  ketch  'im  'fore  ye  git 
there." 

"I  wouldn't  go  in  there  fur  no- 
budy,  not  fur  nobudy."  The  high 
voice  grew  thinner  and  sharper. 
"It's  worse  un  hell  out  there." 

Hartley  pushed  them  aside  and 
threw  the  free  end  of  the  rope  to 
Ephraim.  The  eyes  of  the  two 
met.  Then  in  a  flash  the  black- 
smith saw  the  change.  The  impet- 
uous boy  had  in  a  bound  leaped 
into  manhood.  The  lines  of  the 
face  were  set  and  stern.  There  was 
a  force  and  determination  that  com- 
pelled confidence.  Hartley  waded 
out  into  the  water  several  rods 
above  the  rocks  on  which  Silas  lay, 
then  throwing  his  arms  over  a 
passing  log  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
borne  towards  him.  The  group  on 
the  shore  watched  him  in  silence  till 
he  was  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  old  man.  Then  their  excite- 
ment broke  loose. 

"He'll  fetch  it;  he'll  fetch  it!"  ex- 
claimed one  man  in  a  loud,  hoarse 
whisper. 

"He's  goin'  too  fur  out." 

"No,  he  hain't." 

"There,  there!"  the  thin  voice 
burst  out.  "He's  missed  him.  I 
know'd  it ;  I  know'd  it." 

"Shut  up,  durn  ye !"  Ephraim 
glowered   down   on   the   wedge-like 


face.     "Shut  up  ur  I'll  souse  ye  in 
the  Crick." 

Just  as  he  spoke  Hartley  cast 
himself  off  from  the  log  and  struck 
out  towards  the  rocks.  He  clam- 
bered up  above  the  point  where  the 
old  man  was  lodged  and  slid  down 
so  that  he  could  grasp  him  around 
the  waist  without  loosening  the 
piece  of  roof  from  its  hold. 

"Down  the  Crick !  down  the 
Crick!"  he  shouted. 

All  hands  were  outstretched  to 
the  heavy  rope,  but  Ephraim 
pushed  them  aside.  He  ran  along 
the  shore,  some  of  the  time  up  to 
his  middle  in  the  water,  some  of 
the  time  clambering  over  the  rocks, 
keeping  the  rope  free  from  the  logs 
and  debris.  Hartley  watched  him 
till  he  was  some  distance  below  be- 
fore he  slid  off  with  his  burden. 
Now  clinging  to  floating  logs,  now 
pulled  by  the  blacksmith,  he  came 
slowly  to  the  shore.  When  his  feet 
touched  the  ground  and  he  lifted 
the  old  man  out  of  the  water, 
Ephraim  dropped  the  rope  and 
sprang  forward.  Together  they 
carried  him  up  to  the  shop  and  laid 
him   on  the   floor. 

The  arms  fell  lifeless.  The  men 
gathered  around,  looking  down  into 
the  still  face  and  on  the  spare,  sinewy 
form  outlined  under  the  wet,  clinging 
garments. 

"He's  dead,"  said  some,  one  under 
his  breath. 

They  stepped  back  in  a  helpless, 
awestruck  manner  while  Ephraim 
knelt  and  worked  with  the  rude 
means  at  his  command  to  resusci- 
tate him.  Slowly  there  came  into 
the  white  face  a  flickering  sign  of 
life;   the    eyelids   trembled,   parted; 
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intelligence  took  the  place  of  the 
vacant  stare. 

"If  —  they  —  hadn't  —  shied,"  he 
gasped. 

He  tried  to  lift  himself  from 
among  the  horse  blankets  in  which 
Ephraim  had  wrapped  him. 

''Help  me  up,  boys,  won't  ye?" 
He  reached  out  a  hand.  "I've  got 
to  git  up  the  Crick.  My  girl's  up 
there.  There — hain't — a — nuther — 
livin' —  soul — on  —  the — mount'in." 
He  fell  back. 

.  "What's  that  on  my  foot?"  he 
cried  impatiently.  "Take  it  off.  I 
wanter  git  up.  I  wanter  go  to 
my  girl." 

"Jus'  keep  still,  Si,"  said  Ephraim 
soothingly.     "I'll  fix  yer  foot." 

He  cut  the  heavy  leather  boot 
and  laid  bare  the  foot  and  ankle. 
The  lookers  on  paled  and  turned 
away  from  the  mangled  flesh  and 
protruding  bones.  The  old  man  lay 
some  minutes  with  his  eyes  closed. 
Then  he.  opened  them  wide  upon 
those  about  him.  "I  guess,  boys, 
it's  all  over  with  me,"  he  said 
quietly. 

He  turned  away  his  head;  his 
deep  breathing  filled  the  shop. 

"Oh !  Tamar,  my  girl  Tamar !" 

Hartley  Roberts  bent  over  him. 

"I'm  goin'  up  the  mount'in  to  find 
Tamar,"  he  said. 

The  old  man  turned  fiercely. 
"You  here,"  he  exclaimed.  "You — 
you — you  rascal!" 

He  partly  drew  himself  from 
among  the  blankets,  then  sank  ex- 
hausted. To  the  onlookers  he 
seemed  to  stop  breathing.  Hartley 
bent  lower. 

"I'm  goin'  up  the  mount'in  to  find 
Tamar,"  he  repeated. 


The  familiar  name  stayed  the  dull- 
ing ears. 

"Tamar — Tamar,"  came  from  the 
white  lips. 

"I'm  —  goin'  —  to  —  find  —  Tamar," 
Hartley  said  slowly   and  distinctly. 

The  eyes  of  the  old  man  opened 
and  clung  to  the  face  above  him. 
He  tried  to  reach  out  a  hand.  Hart- 
ley clasped  it. 

"You'll  —  you'll  be  good  to  — 
Tamar?"  he  whispered. 

"I  will,  'fore  God,  I  will !"  ex- 
claimed  Hartley. 

He  laid  the  hand  tenderly  back 
on  the  blanket.  Straightening  him- 
self, he  turned  to  Ephraim.  "Ye'll 
look  arfter  him,  won't  ye?  I'm 
goin'  up  the  mount'in." 

The  others  solemnly  stepped  back 
to  make  room  for  him  to  pass. 

"Ta-mar,  Ta-mar." 

The  sound  comes  from  far  away, 
creeping  into  her  senses ;  her  father 
calling  from  the  mill,  her  brother 
up  on  the  hillside,  driving  the  cattle 
down  through  the  brakes.  She  hears 
the  irregular  click  of  their  far-off  bells. 

"Ta-mar,  Ta-mar." 

The  valley  is  full  of  the  sound  of 
her  name.  The  rocks  catch  it  and 
toss  it  back  and  forth.  It  pene- 
trates the  shadowy  depths  of  the 
cedars  and  clings  to  the  dark 
branches  of  the  hemlocks.  The 
great  pines  whisper  it  to  each  other 
from  waving  top  to  waving  top. 

A  loud,  jarring  crash  brought  her 
to  her  feet. 

"Ta-mar,  Ta-mar." 

She  put  her  hands  to  her  face  to 
shut  out  the  mocking  vision.  A 
towering  rock  projecting  from  the 
hill    hung    over    the    Creek.     Here 
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Hartley  Roberts  stood,  his  head 
thrown  back,  his  hands  to  his 
mouth,  trumpeting  her  name  over 
the  wide  mountain  side.  She  gave 
an  hysterical  cry  of  derision  at  the 
madness  of  her  illusion.  Hartley 
caught  sight  of  her,  waved  his  hand 
and  began  leaping  down  the  rocks. 

Her  mind  swung  back  into  equi- 
librium. "Don't,  don't,"  she  cried. 
"For  God's  sake,  stay  where  ye  be. 
It's  givin'  way." 

Her  weak,  girlish  voice  was  lost 
in  the  distance.  In  a  frenzy  of  ter- 
ror she  saw  him  plunge  into  the 
flood,  swimming  and  wading  by 
turns,  till  he  stood  in  the  shallow 
water  below  the  house. 

"Jump,  jump,"  he  called. 

Tamar  stood  poised  on  the  win- 
dow sill.  Springing  clear  of  the 
house,  for  an  instant  she  felt  the 
cold,  damp  air  against  her  face ;  the 
next  she  was  in  Hartley's  arms  and 
they  were  together  in  the  water. 
Across  the  flooded  road,  up  the 
steep  hillside,  a  breathless  scram- 
ble ;  the  minutes  seemed  hours  be- 
fore they  were  out  on  the  open  cliff. 

Below  them  on  one  side  stretched 
the  ugly  gash  made  by  the  land- 
slide, and  setting  back  between  the 
hills  were  the  dammed  up  waters  of 
the  Creek.  With  their  first  sweep- 
ing look  from  their  vantage  ground 
they  saw  the  earth  melt  away  from 


the  heaped  up  ice,  logs  and  stumps 
and  a  great  wall  of  debris-strewn 
water  roll  down  the  valley.  It  lifted 
the  little  house,  tossed  it  and 
crushed  it  to  fragments.  Up  against 
the  foot  of  the  cliff  it  surged.  They 
.  felt  the  mountain  tremble.  On  it 
swept,  wiping  out  of  form  every- 
thing in  its  path.  Towering  pines 
and  giant  hemlocks  snapped  and 
fell;  bowlders  were  torn  from  their 
resting  places.  It  gullied  out  the 
sides  of  the  hills  with  greedy 
fingers. 

Awed  by  the  violence  of  the  scene 
they  had  stood  silent,  motionless. 
Then  there  flashed  through  Tamar 
a  sudden  fear.  Leaning  forward 
she  pointed  down  the  valley  as  to  a 
crawling   monster. 

"What  if  that  there  should  git 
hifn,"  she  said  in  a  frightened  whis- 
per. 

Hartley's  hand  clasped  her's  more 
tightly.  She  turned  and  saw  the 
pitying  love  in  his  face. 

"What  is  it?"  she  cried,  trembling 
and  clinging  to  his  arm.  "Where  is 
he?  There  hain't  nuthin'  happened 
to  him." 

He  drew  her  to  him  in  a  large 
embrace.  "Tamar,  yer  father — " 
He  stopped;  the  words  choked. 
"Tamar,  darling,  he's  got  hurt.  He 
sent  me  to  take  care  of  you,  and  I'm 
goin'  to — always." 


The  Maryland  Tea  Party 


By  John  Ellery  T utile 


IN  the  history  of  our  fathers,  the 
men  of  Boston  who  poured  the 
obnoxious  tea  into  the  harbor 
have  been  considered  as  having 
a  sort  of  exclusive  patent  on  that  kind 
of  a  Tea  Party.  As  a  consequence, 
their  descendants  have  indulged  in  a 
certain  condescension  of  manner 
toward  the  sons  and  daughters  of  sis- 
ter colonies  in  whose  annals,  it  is  gen- 
erally understood,  is  lacking  this 
unique  expression  of  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence. Not  to  detract  from  the 
glory  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  but  to 
give  honor  where  honor  is  due,  is  writ- 
ten here  the  almost  unknown  story 
of  the  Maryland  Tea  Party. 

In  the  general  agitation  in  the 
colonies  against  "taxation  without 
representation,"  nowhere  was  the 
spirit  of  opposition  to  the  course  of 
the  mother  country  more  outspoken 
and  determined  than  in  Maryland. 
From  1739,  when  her  Assembly  suc- 
cessfully opposed  the  principle  of 
taxation  without  the  consent  of  the 
people,  to  1765,  when  Parliament 
made  a  determined  effort  to  levy  the 
taxes,  Maryland  maintained  a  steady 
and  increasingly  bitter  fight  against 
them;  so  that  when,  in  1767,  the  tax 
on  tea  came,  it  was  like  a  spark  drop- 
ping on  powder.  The  people  were  in- 
censed. Throughout  the  colony  al- 
most universal  protest  followed, 
which  came  to  a  climax  in  a  famous 
meeting  held  in  the  old  Hungerford 


Tavern,  in  Rockville,  the  Faneui'l 
Hall  of  Maryland,  when  protests 
were  drawn  up  against  the  closing  of 
the  port  of  Boston,  as  punishment  for 
throwing  the  tea  into  the  harbor,  and 
when  it  was  voted  to  send  supplies 
of  sheep  and  wheat  to  feed  the  almost 
starving  people  of  that  city. 

Political  clubs  were  formed  every- 
where, and  most  animated  debates 
were  held  on  the  burning  question  of 
the  hour.  Especially  in  the  Whig 
Club  of  what  are  now  Howard  and 
Montgomery  counties  was  the  excite- 
ment intense.  Of  this,  the  hero  of  the 
Maryland  Tea  Party,  Charles  Alex- 
ander Warfield  of  Bushy  Park,  a 
physician,  and  major  of  a  battalion  of 
militia,  was  president  and  the  first 
man  in  the  colony  to  propose  a  sep- 
aration from  the  mother  country. 
He  was  born  December  14,  1751,  the 
son  of  Azel  Warfield,  who  came  to 
America  from  Berkshire,  England,  in 
1660.  A  portrait  of  this  young  hero, 
painted  by  Peele  when  he  was,  per- 
haps, between  forty  and  fifty  years  of 
age,  represents  him  as  a  man  of  very 
fine  appearance.  His  face  is  beard- 
less, after  the  fashion  of  the  time;  his 
eyes  clear  and  bright;  his  mouth 
firm;  the  shape  of  his  head  indicative 
of  unusual  intellectual  power.  With 
powdered  hair,  ruffled  shirt  and  black 
dress  suit,  he  looks  the  very  picture 
of  a  high-minded,  cultured  gentleman 
of  the  olden  time.     He  was  a  gradu- 
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ate  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  high  honors  in  his  pro- 
fessional studies.  It  would  be  an- 
ticipated that,  when  the  discussion 
over  the  tea  tax  was  so  intense  in  his 
native  county  of  Anne  Arundel,  a 
man  of  such  intelligence,  culture  and 
determination  would  be  foremost  in 
the  agitation  against  the  course  of  the 
mother  country.  Such,  indeed,  was 
the  case.  He  and  the  Whig  Club  of 
which  he  was  president  became  known 
as  leaders  in  arousing  public  senti- 
ment and  for  their  bold,  uncom- 
promising statements. 

At  the  height  of  this  general  ex- 
citement, the  news  came  that  the  brig 
Peggy  Stewart  had  arrived  at  An- 
napolis, not'  far  distant,  with  a  cargo 
of  tea  for  her  owner,  Peter  Stewart, 
well  known  as  an  ardent  loyalist. 
Already  on  fire  with  indignation  and 
determined  to  resist  all  further  en- 
croachment on  the  liberties  of  the 
colony,  the  arrival  of  the  brig  and  her 
cargo  was  enough  to  make  the  feel- 
ings of  this  ardent  young  patriot 
blaze  out  in  prompt  action.  He  at 
once  called  together  the  members  of 
his  club  and  in  an  impassioned 
speech,  the  words  of  which  have  not 
come  down  to  us  but  the  spirit  of 
which  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
the  older  generation,  urged  them  to 
resent  the  insult  to  their  colony  and 
the  threatened  destruction  of  their 
liberties. 

He  was,  already,  well  known  to 
them  as  an  advanced  thinker  on  the 
subject  of  the  independence  of  the 
colonies  and  a  fearless  advocate  of 
separation  from  England.  Not  long 
before  this,  when  parading  his  bat- 
talion in  the-  public  square,  he  placed 
on  the  hat  of  every  man  in  his  com- 


mand a  label  with  the  printed  inscrip- 
tion, "Liberty  and  Independence,  or 
Death  in  pursuit  of  it."  Many  of  the 
older  and  more  conservative  neigh- 
bors, looking  on,  were  astounded  at 
his  daring  and  attempted  to  persuade 
him  to  have  the  label  removed.  Few 
men,  at  that  time,  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  independence.  Mr.  Carroll, 
one  of  the  noblest  patriots  of  Mary- 
land, even  rode  up  to  the  father  of  the 
young  soldier  physician  and  cried 
out,  "Mr.  Warfield,  what  does  your 
son  Charles  mean?  Does  he  know  he 
has  committed  treason  against  his 
king  and  may  be  prosecuted  for  a 
rebel?"  Glad  should  we  be  that  the 
thrilling  reply  of  the  grand  old  father 
has  been  preserved  for  us.  He 
answered,  "We  acknowledge  no  king. 
The  king  is  a  traitor  to  us  and  a  pe- 
riod has  arrived  when  we  must  either 
tamely  submit  to  be  slaves  or  struggle 
gloriously  for  liberty  and  independ- 
ence. The  king  has  become  our 
enemy  and  we  must  be  his.  My  son 
Charles  knows  what  he  is  about. 
'Liberty  and  Independence,  or  Death 
in  pursuit  of  it,'  is  his  motto,  is  mine 
and  soon  must  be  the  sentiment  of 
every  man  in  this  county."  But  the 
awesome  words,  "treason  against  the 
king,"  went  from  man  to  man  in  the 
ranks,  until,  in  a  few  moments,  not  a 
label  was  to  be  seen  except  on  the 
hats  of  their  daring  commander  and 
James  Connor,  whom  neither  words 
nor  kings  could  intimidate  and  who 
wore  their  labels  through  the  parade 
and  openly  to  their  homes.  But 
when,  on  this  October  morning,  he 
called  the  men  of  his  club  together 
and  urged  them  to  resist  the  landing 
of  the  newly  arrived  shipload  of  tea, 
his  passionate  words   fell   upon   sym- 
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pathetic  cars ;  for  all  now  felt  that  the 
time  had  come  when    it  was,  indeed, 
"Liberty  or  Death."     The  response  to 
his  appeal  to  march,  at  once,  to  An- 
napolis and  destroy  the  Peggy  Stczv- 
art    and    her    cargo    was    unanimous. 
Quickly    the  patriots  sprang  to  saddle 
and,    following    their    young    leader, 
were  soon  riding  swiftly  away  on  an 
errand  which,  for  the  openness  of  its 
revolt  against  the  mother  country,  for 
the  determination  it  expressed  to  pre- 
serve the  liberty  of  the  colony  at  any 
cost,   and   for   the   momentous   conse- 
quences    it     involved,     had     up     to 
this  time,  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  colonies.     On  their  hats  were  the 
much    discussed    words,   now  widely 
familiar    among   the    people   but    still 
spoken  with  bated  breath  by  the  ma- 
jority.      Boldly     in    broad     daylight, 
without  the  least  disguise  or  attempt 
to  conceal  their  purpose,  by  the  regu- 
lar highways  they  rode  from  the  up- 
lands of  what    is  now  Howard    and 
Montgomery     counties     through     the 
lowlands  of  Anne  Arundel  into  An- 
napolis.     The    excitement    along   the 
way,  as  they  went  rapidly  on,  can  well 
be  imagined.     Apparently  the  news  of 
their    coming    and    intention    had    in 
some  way  preceded  them,   for,  oppo- 
site the  old  State  House  of  Annapolis, 
they  met  Judge  Chase,  who  himself 
afterward  declared  he  owed  no  alle- 
giance   to    the    king    and    signed    the 
Declaration     of     Independence,     but 
who   now,  in  his  capacity  as  the  law- 
yer  of   Peter   Stewart,   the   owner   of 
the  tea  laden  brig,  earnestly  and  most 
eloquently   tried   to    dissuade   the   pa- 
triots   from    their    purpose.       Seeing 
that   his    words    were    likely    to    have 
some   effect   upon   his    followers   and 
fearing     the     result,    Warfield     inter- 


rupted him  with  the  remark  that 
Chase  had  by  some  former  patriotic 
speeches  before  the  Whig  Club  in- 
flamed the  whole  country  and  now 
wished  to  get  off  by  his  own  light; 
and  declared  it  would  be  cowardly 
submission  in  any  member  of  the 
club  to  stop  short  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purpose  they  had  under- 
taken. Calling  on  them  to  follow  him 
and  telling  them  he  would,  himself, 
set  fire  to  the  vessel  and  cargo,  he 
led  them  rapidly  on  to  the  residence 
of  Stewart,  who  was  already  on  the 
way  to  meet  them. 

The  loyalist  put  on  a  brave  front 
and  was  bold  in  his  opposition  and 
threats  to  bring  upon  them  the  swift 
vengeance  of  the  king.  His  angry 
threats  and  denunciations  served  only 
to  increase  their  determination.  Find- 
ing: that  he  must  resort  to  extreme 
measures,  Warfield*  drew  up  his  men 
in  line  in  front  of  the  house.  It  was 
a  beautiful  old  brick  mansion,  with 
wide,  old-fashioned  chimneys  at  either 
end.  The  high  and  narrow  dormer 
windows  looked  down  from  the  front 
roof  upon  the  patriots.  From  the 
small  panes  of  some  one  of  the  nine 
windows  below,  we  may  be  sure 
anxious  faces  were  peeping  upon  the 
strange  scene. 

In  front  of  this  aristocratic  dwell- 
ing was  now  enacted  a  scene  such  as 
had  never  before  been  witnessed  in 
the  colonies.  From  one  of  the  band, 
afterward  a  captain  in  the  Continen- 
tal Army,  has  been  handed  down  a 
brief  but  vivid  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. Riding  in  front  of  his  men, 
Warfield  called  on  Mr.  Stewart  to 
accept  one  of  two  propositions.  As 
repeated  by  this  eyewitness,  he  said: 
"You    must    either    go    with    me    and 
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apply  the  torch  to  your  own  vessel, 
or  hang  before  your  own  door."  A 
gallows  was  quickly  erected  in  front 
of  the  house.  The  rope  dangling 
from  it,  the  determined  face  of  the 
patriot,  together  with  his  well-known 
reputation  for  fearless  and  prompt 
action,  were  very  convincing  argu- 
ments. There  was  no  mistaking  the 
spirit  of  Warfield.  The  eyewitness 
continues:  "His  manner  of  expres- 
sion, though  courteous,  carried  the 
conviction  that  it  would  be  safer  to 
accept  the  former."  There  was  a  mo- 
ment of  hesitation  and  then  Stewart, 
accepting  the  inevitable,  came  down 
the  steps  and  led  the  patriots  to  his 
vessel.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Warfield 
carried  in  his  hand  the  burning  knot, 
but  compelled  Stewart  to  set  the  brig 
on  fire.  It  would  be  inspiring  if  some 
artist  had  sketched  for  posterity  the 
actual  scene  when,  with  angry  face 
and  unwilling  hand,  the  enraged  but 
frightened  loyalist,  with  the  stern 
countenance  of  the  patriot  leader 
looking  down  upon  him,  set  fire  to  his 
own  vessel.  There  is  in  existence  a 
painting  of  the  burning  of  the  brig, 
made  some  years  later,  which  is  in- 
teresting as  showing  one  conception 
of  that  great  event.  The  picture  rep- 
resents Warfield  standing  on  the  rail 
of  the  Peggy  Stewart,  erect  and  tall, 
his  left  hand  holding  a  flaming  torch 
which  he  is  about  to  apply  to  the 
weather  stained  sails  and  rigging  that 
rise  above  him.  In  his  right  hand  he 
lifts  his  three-cornered  hat,  as  if  the 
destruction  of  ship  and  cargo  were  a 
holy  deed,  to  be  done  with  bare  head 
and  reverent  mein.  His  figure  is  elo- 
quent with  courage,  devotion  to  high- 
est duty,  and  full  of  soldierly  spirit. 
In  the  little'  boat  tossing  on  the  waves 
below  him  are  the  fellow  patriots  who 


have  rowed  him  to  the  vessel,  their 
faces  uplifted  to  that  of  their  leader 
and  full  of  the  same  resolution  and 
devotion  to  liberty.  In  the  stern  of 
the  boat  cowers  the  figure  of  the 
loyalist  Stewart,  his  face  expressing 
mingled  rage  and  fear. 

In  their  effect,  the  flames  of  the 
burning  brig  were  seen  far  and  wide. 
When,  off  Wind  Mill  Point,  Annapo- 
lis, October  19,  1774,  less  than  one 
year  after  the  patriots  of  Boston  had 
boarded  the  vessel  in  that  harbor  and, 
under  cover  of  darkness,  emptied 
three  hundred  forty-two  chests  of  tea 
into  the  water,  the  flames  from  the 
Peggy  Stewart  and  her  cargo  of  tea 
ascended  to  the  heavens  and  the 
.smoke  of  the  conflagration  darkened 
the  light  of  the  sun,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  light  of  the  torch  of  liberty 
flashed  over  county  after  county  and 
Maryland  was  henceforth  committed 
beyond  recall  to  the  struggle  of 
"Liberty  or  Death."  This  deed  done 
without  disguise,  in  the  presence  of 
the  colonial  governor  and  his  coun- 
cil, by  men  of  every  prominent 
family  in  that  section,  left  but  one 
course  for  the  colony  of  Maryland  to 
pursue. 

Home  rode  the  patriot  band,  the 
leader  to  his  bride  of  i.  year,  the 
others  to  mothers,  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts, having,  for  weal  or  woe,  com- 
mitted themselves,  their  loved  ones 
and  their  colony  to  a  war  which,  for 
eight  long,  bitter  years,  would  de- 
mand of  Maryland  the  sacrifices  of 
all  her  people  and  the  blood  of  her 
choicest  sons.  Of  the  men  who  that 
day  burned  the  Peggy  Stezvart  many 
marched  away  afterward  to  die  on 
the  battlefield,  but  the  leader  of  the 
Maryland  Tea  Party  lived  until  Janu- 
ary 29,  i'813. 
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William  Sartain,  Painter 


By  Arthur  Hoeber 


TO  have  lived  down  the  mis- 
fortune of  being  born  the 
son  of  a  distinguished  man 
is  in  itself  no  little  accom- 
plishment. A  reputation  made  with 
such  a  handicapped  start  is  even 
more  remarkable  and  betokens  tal- 
ent of  an  unusual  order,  with  an  in- 
dividuality not  to  be  passed  by 
lightly.  William  Sartain  has  done 
this,  however,  taking  his  own  place 
in  the  art  history  of  this  country  and 
holding  a  niche  quite  his  own.  Son 
of  John  Sartain,  the  famous  en- 
graver, an  etcher  and  engraver  him- 
self of  prominence,  Mr.  Sartain 
came  by  his  artistic  gifts  from  his 
mother's  side  of  the  house  quite  as 
much    as    by    direct    paternal    inher- 


itance. There  were  six  or  seven 
artists  and  engravers  on  the  mater- 
nal list,  one  of  her  cousins,  James 
Fahey  of  London,  being  secretary  of 
the  Royal  Water  Color  Society. 
The  son  of  John  Sartain  then  is  ar- 
tistic by  every  right  of  birth,  and 
when  natural  instinct  and  taste  are 
added,  the  result  is  pretty  sure  to 
make  for  an  aesthetic  career. 

But  there  is  no  royal  road  to  art 
after  all.  The  successful  one  is  the 
plodder,  and  it  is  only  after  years  of 
experimenting,  many  failures  and 
bitter  disappointments,  an  artist  is 
chastened  and  made  capable  of 
doing  work  worth  the  while.  Grad- 
uating from  the  Philadelphia  High 
School  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  Wil- 
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From  a  sketch  by  Jean  Beraud 

William  Sartain 

liam  Sartain  for  several  years  prac- 
tised engraving  in  order  to  earn  the 
money  with  which  to  pay  his  way 
abroad  and  study  in  the  Paris  ate- 
liers. He  went  to  the  class  of  Leon 
Bonnat,  then  high  in  favor  with  the 
American  student,  and  he  had  for 
fellow  workers,  Blashfield,  Pearce, 
Eakins,  and  later,  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Artst  in  the  afternoon  class 
known  as  the  Cour  Yvon,  Bridgman 
and  John  S.  Sargent.  For  seven 
and  a  half  years  he  made  Paris  his 
abiding  place.  It  was  an  atmos- 
phere that  did  his  artistic  soul  good 
— only  those  who  have  lived  there 
continuously  may  know  how  much 
—and  with  his  friends,  Thomas 
Eakins  and  Humphrey  Moore,  he 
made  a  trip  to  Spain,  spending  the 
winter  in  Seville. 

To  a  man  with  the  distinct  color 
temperament  of  William  Sartain  the 
influence  of  a  stay  in  the  vicinity  of 
the    Spanish    galleries   was   marked. 


The  work  of  the  greatest  manipula- 
tor of  paint,  the  painter's  painter, 
Velasquez,  sank  deep  within  his  soul 
and  he  made  the  most  of  his  oppor- 
tunity. Another  winter,  in  company 
with  Charles  Sprague  Pearce,  Sar- 
tain went  to  Algiers,  and  there 
gathered  materials  for  many  subse- 
quent pictures.  Indeed  this  trip  had 
a  decided  influence  on  his  artistic 
career,  the  Arab  being  a  favorite 
theme  for  his  figure  subjects  ever 
since.  Returning  to  Paris,  how- 
ever, he  painted  a  picture  of  "Nar- 
cissus," which  received  the  favora- 
ble criticism  of  his  master  and  wTas 
finally  purchased  for  the  perma- 
nent collection  of  Smith  College,  at 
Northampton,  Massachusetts.  The 
interest  of  the  French  masters  in 
their  pupils  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful phases  of  study  in  Paris. 
Once  a  pupil,  the  teacher  may  al- 
ways be  relied  upon  to  further  the 
interest  of  the  scholar,  to  take  any 
amount    of    trouble,    both    in    criti- 
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cism  and  in  calling  the  attention 
of  officials  and  juries  to  subsequent 
work. 

Returning  to  America,  Sartain 
almost  immediately  took  charge  of 
the  life  class  at  the  Art  Students' 
League,  in  Xew  York,  a  position 
he  filled  \or  many  years,  though  he 
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criticised  the  students  at  the 
Cooper  Union,  and  at  the  schools 
in  Philadelphia  as  well,  having 
private  classes  in  addition.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that,  for  a  time,  he 
had  little  leisure  for  painting  in  his 
studio.  But  the  teaching  keyed 
him    up    and     kept     his     technical 


Nubian  Sheik 


senses  actively  engaged  so  that,  in 
the  end,  lie  probably  profited  there- 
by. Meanwhile  his  standing  in  his 
profession  received  official  recogni- 
tion. He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Society  of  American  Artists, 
and  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of 
the    National    Academy    of    Design, 


the  first  picture  he  showed  at  that 
institution,  the  head  of  a  beautiful 
Italian  girl,  being  bought  at  the 
private  view  by  a  fellow  artist, 
Samuel  Colman,  himself  a  collect- 
or and  connoisseur  of  high  stand- 
ing. Shortly  afterward,  Mr.  Philip 
D.   Armour,   of   Chicago,   bought  his 
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''Quiet  Moment,"  an  important 
work  that  received  the  serious  at- 
tention of  the  critics. 

Mr.  Sartain  was  president  of  the 
New  York  Art  Club  for  several  sea- 
sons, and  in  1886  he  held  a  special 
exhibition  of  his  work  at  the  gal- 
leries of  Williams  &  Everett,  in 
Boston,  a  display  that  called  forth 
long  and  analytical  criticisms  in 
the  papers  of  that  city.  How  seri- 
ously he  was  taken  by  the  writers 
for  the  press  may  be  better  judged 
by  an  excerpt  from  the  Boston 
Transcript  of  January  30  of  that  year. 
Says  the  critic : 

"It  is  impossible  to  criticise  Mr.  Sartain's 
work  after  the  usual  fashion.  His  pic- 
tures are  entities  and  cannot  be  taken  apart 
and  analyzed.  It  is  not  their  excellence  in 
point  of  drawing,  or  modelling,  or  compo- 
-ition.  their  exact  truth  of  values,  their 
genuine  qualities,  or  their  aerial  perspec- 
tive; none  of  the  things  which  usually  give 
a  picture  reason  for  being  praised;  it  is 
their  artistic  feeling;  the  fact  that  they  are 
painted  by  a  painter,  even  an  artist.     They 


have  something  of  the  quality  which 
separates  a  Titian,  or  a  Velasquez,  or  a 
Rubens,  from  a  Bouguereau,  or  any  one 
of  the  German  didactic  painters.  To  be 
sure,  they  have  landscape  qualities  which 
Rubens  and  Velasquez  did  not  have  as 
figure  painters — delicate  and  true  refine- 
ment. It  is  this  subtle  feeling  for  color 
.and  tone  which  the  new  school  has  not  in 
any  degree,  and  so  Air.  Sartain's  pictures 
call  for  unusual  praise.  ...  In  fact, 
for  depth  and  strength  of  tone,  richness, 
variety  and  mellowness  of  color,  modesty 
and  firmness  of  technique,  and  earnest  and 
honorable  impuke,  they  stand  almost 
alone  among  recent  exhibitions  in  this 
city." 

A  colorist  first  of  all,  Mr.  Sar- 
tain approximates,  more  nearly  than 
most  American  artists,  the  stand- 
ards of  the  "Men  of  Thirty"  and 
their  way  of  interpreting  nature. 
His  pictures  are  poetical  realiza- 
tions of  the  world  out  of  doors,  re- 
quiring only  the  most  simple  ele- 
ments in  their  construction.  He 
sees  the  landscape  in  a  big  way, 
caring  little,  if  arty,  for  detail,  ask- 
ing #but  a  stretch  of  country,  a 
clump  of  trees  and  a  sky  of  inter- 
esting cloud  form  or  tonality. 
These  he  combines  readily  and  nat- 
urally, expressing  temperamentally 
the  moods  and  vagaries  of  the  open 
air  with  genuine  sentiment  and 
charm.  In  his  landscapes  the  fig- 
ure seldom  appears,  life  being  ex- 
pressed by  sky  movement,  wind- 
swept tree  forms,  undulations  of 
earth,  or  the  expanse  of  flat  plain. 
His  is  an  art  to  appeal  to  the  true 
student  of  nature,  to  whom  he  is 
synthetic  to  the  last  degree,  but  to 
the  philistine  who  seeks  the  trivial- 
ities of  human  habitations,  the 
prettiness  of  artificial  arrange- 
ments, he   speaks  in  vain.     And  so 


Pool  near  the  Shore 


it  is,  although  in  a  lesser  degree,  in 
his  figure  work. 

Few  men  have  the  unusual  abili- 
ty to  paint  successfully  both  the 
figure  and  the  landscape.  As  a 
rule  they  excel  either  in  the  one  or 
the  other,  however  creditably  they 
do  both.  Yet  Sartain's  figures  do 
not  lack  in  the  academic  qualifica- 
tions of  design.  They  are  con- 
structed with  a  consummate  knowl- 
edge of  anatomical  requirement  and 
stand  the  closest  inspection.  Or- 
dinarily a  landscapist  is  not  called 
upon  to  conform  so  strictly  to 
drawing,  by  which  I  do  not  mean 
to  belittle  the  art  of  the  painter  of 
out  of  doors.  If  he  gives  a  fair 
representation  of  an  oak,  who  shall 


question  the  photographic  exact- 
ness of  the  particular  tree  he  has 
painted?  Let  one  branch  be  a  trifle 
shorter  than  it  is  in  nature  and  it 
matters  not  at  all,  so  it  be  unmis- 
takably an  oak  and  have  the  charac- 
teristics of  its  growth.  If  the  plain 
differ  slightly  from  the  scene  be- 
fore the  artist  when  he  makes  his 
sketch,  no  one  is  concerned,  if  only 
it  is  a  well  constructed  plain  and 
lies  properly  in  the  composition. 

Not  so  in  the  work  of  the  figure 
painter.  It  is  true,  when  the  pic- 
ture is  other  than  a  portrait,  the 
likeness  of  the  model  is  not  an  af- 
fair of  importance,  but  there  can  be 
no  shirking  the  absolute  fidelity  of 
the   portrayal   of   the    human    form. 
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An  arm  too,  short  and  the  picture  is 
the  laughing  stock  of  the  critics;  a 
leg  out  of  place,  a  face  badly  con- 
structed, or  an  eye  askew,  and  the 
canvas  is  worthless.  There  must 
be  no  liberties  with  God's  own  im- 
age, and  though  the  layman  cannot 
for  a  moment  differentiate  as  to 
proportions,  he  knows  at  a  glance 
when  the  mistake  is  a  serious  one. 
Of  course,  the  better  a  landscap- 
ist  draws,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  the  better  is  the  picture  there- 
for. 

The  figure  pictures  by  Mr.  Sartain 
meet  with  all  the  usual  require- 
ments, and  they  have  that  greater 
quality  of  dignity  that  marks  the 
man  with  the  genuine  call  to  paint. 
One  does  not  question  either  draw- 
ing or  painting  in  them,  if  indeed 
one  stops  to  think  of  the  means 
used  at  all.  It  is  what  the  man  has 
had  to  say  that  concerns  us, 
whether  it  be  a  head  of  some 
thoughtful,  beautiful  girl,  or  the 
sober  countenance  of  a  white- 
cloaked  Arab.  There  is  thought 
underlying  all ;  it  is  the  work  of 
an  intellectually  endowed,  forceful 
craftsman,  who  has  had  something 
to  express  and  has  done  so  through 
the  medium  of  pigment.  We  feel 
not  infrequently  Mr.  Sartain  is  im- 
patient of  his  tools;  a  palette  knife, 
his  thumb,  the  other  end  of  his 
brush  he  uses  indeed  to  get  a  result 
before  the  feeling  shall  have  eluded 
him,  before  the  enthusiasm  has 
flown.  So  many  of  the  great  paint- 
ers had  just  this  feeling,  as  is  evi- 
denced in  a  careful  scrutiny  of  their 
canvases,  and  occasionally  it  comes 
as  a  relief  from  the  amazing  techni- 
cal    dexterity    of    numbers    of    the 


school  men  who  disclose  this  quality 
at  the  expense  of  brain  work. 

Art  is  an  exigent  mistress  at  best. 
To  those  who  trifle  with  her  she  is 
inexorable  in  her  contempt.  There 
must  be  no  halfway  in  the  wooing; 
she  demands  all  or  none;  she  in- 
sists on  slavish  constancy,  else  are 
her  favors  instantly  withdrawn.  So 
the  shrine  must  be  visited  every 
day  and  the  vows  kept  inviolate. 
The  artist  is  never  through  giving 
his  serious  attention  to  the  great 
facts  of  nature,  of  sober,  serious 
study,  each  work  presenting  a  new 
problem.  There  is  no  precedent 
that  one  may  safely  follow.  No 
two  effects  of  light  are  the  same; 
the  world  out  of  doors  is  ever 
changeable,  presenting  each  time 
fresh  difficulties  and  requiring  con- 
centration on  the  part  of  the  artist; 
and  no  two"  men  see  things  alike. 
Indeed,  it  is  just  this  that  gives  a 
picture  its  value. 

When,  a  few  years  ago,  publish- 
ers found  profit  in  etched  reproduc- 
tions of  well-known  pictures,  Mr. 
Sartain  was  in  demand  for  work  of 
this  sort,  which  he  did  with  re- 
markable fidelity  to  the  original, 
translating  the  efforts  of  other  men 
through  the  medium  of  black  and 
white  in  a  genuinely  artistic  and 
satisfactory  manner ;  and  he  did  a 
number  of  plates  in  mezzotint  no 
less,  effective.  With  the  extraor- 
dinary demand  he  was  kept  thus 
occupied  for  some  years.  We  have 
a  way,  however,  in  this  country,  of 
going  to  extremes  and  then  sud- 
denly forswearing  all  our  alle- 
giances for  other  things.  Thus  this 
demand  fell  away  as  quickly  as  it 
came,  and  the  photogravure  super- 
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seded  the  hand-made  copper  plate, 
so  that  Mr.  Sartain  was  again  left 
time  to  paint.  He  has  done  as  well 
some  writing  for  the  magazines, 
and  is  something  of  a  linguist, 
being  familiar  with  Italian  and 
Spanish,  as  well  as  having  more 
than  a  smattering  of  Arabic. 

For  several  seasons  he  made  his 
summer  headquarters  about  Buz- 
zard's Bay,  near  Nonquitt,  and  later 
the  Jersey  coast  held  him,  furnish- 
ing themes  in  abundance.  Recent- 
ly he  has  built  himself  a  house  on 
the  heights  above  the  Hackensack, 
opposite  Grant's  tomb,  and  the  pic- 
tures made  along  the  Jersey  mead- 
ows are  in  line  with  subjects  that 
have  always  appealed  to  him.  He 
visited  Europe  in  1884,  1886  and  in 


1901,  confining  himself  to  London, 
Paris  and  Brittany.  In  1901,  Mr. 
Sartain  exhibited  in  the  new 
Champs  de  Mars  Salon,  though  not  a 
member  of  that  society — which  is 
most  discerning  in  its  selection — 
and  again  last  year  he  had  three 
works  well  placed.  There  have 
been  medals  for  his  work  at  Bos- 
ton, at  the  Pan-American  and 
Charleston  Expositions,  with  an 
honorable  mention  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Fine  Arts ;  and 
the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  in  Wash- 
ington, has  one  of  his  important 
works  in  its  permanent  collection. 
These  honors  and  appreciations, 
of  course,  are  the  tangible  evidence 
men  strive  for,  which  give  them  in 
a   way   the   hall   mark   of  approval, 
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the  official  stamp  of  recognition, 
but  which,  after  all,  really  count  as 
little,  since  they  are  not  infrequent- 
ly bestowed  on  painters  of  inferior 
ability,  artists  who  for  the  moment 
catch  the  popular  approval,  and 
who,  sooner  or  later,  with  the  re- 
versal of  opinion,  are  sure  to  find 
their  proper  level.  Many  require 
the  perspective  of  the  years  before 
their  work  secures  its  just  apprecia- 
tion, dying  without  the  satisfaction 
of  recognition.  Fortunate  indeed 
is  the  man  who  shall  have  neither 
the  over-estimation  his  work  does 
not  warrant  nor  the  cruel  neglect  un- 
deserved. In  the  first  instance,  he 
is  liable  to  suffer  from  a  too  great 
confidence  ;  in  the  second,  he  is  dis- 
couraged and  does  not  have  that 
healthy  stimulus  to  greater  prog- 
ress. It  is  obvious  that  the  juste 
milieu  is  to  be  desired. 

Who  takes  up  art  as  his  life's 
profession  puts  behind  the  possi- 
bility of  large  financial  reward. 
The  exceptions  to  this  only  prove 
the  rule.  It  is  a  long  and  serious 
career,  full  of  discouragement,  and 
the  rewards  are  at  best  small.  The 
true  artist  is  rarely  satisfied  with 
his  work ;  if  he  is,  he  had  better  look 
to  himself  and  endeavor  to  discover 
how  much  he  is  justified  in  his 
complacency,  for  such  a  feeling  is 
more  or  less  of  a  danger  signal. 
The  painter's  career  is  a  continual 
struggle  after  the  unattainable,  a 
constant  fight  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  and  the  reward  is  in  the 
joy  of  creation,  in  the  effort  to  dis- 
close one's  true  self,  in  the  happi- 
ness of  the  life  itself,  with  its 
communion  with  nature,  and  in  the 
ennobling    thoughts    and    ideas    that 


are     born     in     the     process     of     the 
work. 

Painting,  any  way  it  is  looked  at, 
is  a  compromise.  No  pigment  may 
truly  represent  the  brilliancy  of  na- 
ture. With  white  as  the  highest 
value  on  the  palette,  how  terribly 
"handicapped  is  he  who  would  essay 
to  reproduce  the  luminosity  of  the 
sun  or  moon.  What,  after  all,  is 
this  flat  surface  covered  with  paint, 
compared  to  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  nature?  But  within  its  limita- 
tions there  are  possibilities  and 
great  ones.  The  skilful  hand  may 
counterfeit  certain  of  God's  crea- 
tions, and  when  to  skill  is  added  an 
active  brain,  an  analytical  mind  and 
enthusiastic  application,  there  is 
enough  to  occupy  a  lifetime  of  ear- 
nest trial,  the  successes  being  rare 
if  you  will,  but  compensating  for 
the  many  failures. 

Those  painters  whose  work  has 
best  -  stood  the  test  of  the  years 
have  been  seekers  after  tone,  that 
subtle  and  elusive  combination  of 
true  values  combined  with  color 
sentiment  of  the  highest  order. 
Schools  have  come  and  gone  where- 
in the  workers  have  diverged  into 
new  paths,  seeking  brilliancy  and 
sparkle,  looking  for  unusual  color 
in  the  shadows,  and  presenting 
novel  arrangements  of  pigment 
with  departures  in  the  way  of  using 
the  materials.  Sooner  or  later  these 
fads  spend  themselves  and  there  is 
a  return  to  first  principles,  original- 
ity of  thought  counting  after  all  as 
the  first  requirement  in  the  making 
of  a  work  of  art.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  method  that  tells,  nor  the  facili- 
ty of  employing  the  tools.  Velasquez. 
Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Raphael,  Diirer, 
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here  is  a  group  of  painters  differing 
as  widely  as  may  be  in  their  crafts- 
manship, yet  all  their  efforts  di- 
rected to  one  glorious  end.  Mixing 
brains  and  genius  with  their  paint, 
presenting  the  human  document  in 
no  mistaken  manner,  convincing  in 
their  sincerity,  in  deadly  earnest 
from  first  to  last,  each  was  great  in 
his  own  particular  way.    • 

In  our  own  land,  as  elsewhere, 
the  painters  who  live  best  in  our 
memory  are  those,  whether  dead 
and  gone  or  still  with  us,  who  have 
striven  for  the  richness  and  gran- 
deur of  tone.  In  portraiture  or  land- 
scape, it  matters  little,  all  other 
qualities  being  there,  the  tone  must 
be  present  or  the  work  fails  in  its 
purpose.  A  score  of  Europeans 
who  at  one  time  or  another  held  the 
public     eye     enjoyed     their     day     of 


popularity  and  gradually  passed 
out  of  sight,  for  their  merits  were 
surface  ones  alone,  excellence  of 
technique,  dexterity  of  brush  work, 
what  not,  yet  the  necessary  attri- 
bute of  tone  was  not  present.  It  is 
a  quality  predominant  in  the  can- 
vases by  Mr.  Sartain,  a  quality 
which  is  not  to  be  mistaken  and 
which  appeals  with  much  force, 
either  in  the  figure  or  the  landscape. 
And  it  is  a  special  gift,  a  feeling 
which,  though  it  may  to  a  certain 
extent  be  amplified,  cannot  be  ac- 
quired. There  is  no  receipt  for  it, 
no  superimposition  of  color  does 
it,  no  rule  governs  its  presence. 
It  is  in  the  suggestion,  too, 
rather  than  in  the  concrete,  but 
it  gives  its  own  delight  and  dig- 
nity. It  makes  for  big  art  every 
time. 


March 

By  G.  W.  A. 


A   BODING  silence  broods  o'er  wood  and  wold- 
All  Nature  thrills  to  launch  a  vast  emprise ; 
Conspirators,  impatient  of  disguise, 
Would  rashly  lift  their  masks  of  forest  mould. 
Hark,  the  concerted  signal !     What  a  bold 
Defiant  trumpeting  girds  venegeful  skies ! 
Proclaim,  ye  Winds  !     Ho  rebel  Hosts  !  arise 
And  spurn  the  thrall  of  Winter's  shackling  cold ! 

Now  champing  torrents  mark  a  loosened  rein, — 
And  from  their  mountain  ambush  plunge  away ; 

The  shouldering  grasses  bristle  on  the  plain ; 
The  sap  throbs  'neath  the  unfurled  leaves'  array. 

Fall  in,  ye  laggards !     Sound  the  charge  amain — 
Strike — for  the  liberty  of  Summer's  sway ! 


From  a  photograph  and  drawing  by  Clifton  Johnson 

Up  the  East  Hill,  Prescott 


A  Notorious  Rascal  of  the     Good 
Old  Times  "■ 

By  George  Henry  Hubbard 

The  illustrations  for  this  article  are  kindly  loaned  by  C.  O.  Parmenter,  publisher  of  the  History  of  Pelham 
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■IE  good  old  times !" 
When  were  they?  A 
century  ago?  Such  is 
the  popular  fallacy. 
Seen  through  the  rosy  glasses  of  the 
historical  novelist  and  favored  by 
the  dim  light  of  a  reverent  imagina- 
tion, it  is  easy  to  picture  the  closing 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth  as  a  Gold- 
en Age  in  New  England  so  far  as 
morals  and  society  are  concerned. 
And  not  a  few  persons  really  believe 
that  was  a  period  of  pure  lives  and 
high  ideals  from  which  we  have 
fallen  many  degrees.  The  illusion  is 
pleasing,  but-  an  illusion  none  the 
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less.  Would  you  dispel  the  enchant- 
ment? Read  the  records.  Make  a 
careful  study  of  the  historic  facts. 
Such  familiarity,  if  it  does  not  breed 
contempt  for  the  old,  will  certainly 
deepen  respect  for  the  new.  It  will 
prove  that  however  good  the  old 
times  may  have  been,  the  new  are 
better.  The  moral  ideals  of  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  were  lower  than 
those  of  to-day.  Commercial  stand- 
ards were  less  exalted.  Crime 
was  proportionately  more  frequent. 
Charlatans  and  tricksters  abounded, 
and  they  throve,  not  upon  the  inno- 
cence of  the  people,  but  upon  their 
ignorance,  their  greed,  their  super- 
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stition.  Even  the  religious  life  of 
the  time  was  far  less  pure,  practical 
and  unselfish  than  at  present. 

The  criminology  of  the  period 
brings  to  light  many  characters 
more  interesting  than  pleasing. 
Among  these  one  of  the  most  notori- 
ous was  Stephen  Burroughs,  a  name 
well  known  throughout  a  large  part 
of  New  England  and  some  parts  of 
Canada  as  well,  and  everywhere  as- 
sociated with  rascality.  This  man 
though  well  born  and  educated 
seemed  to  possess  a  rare  genius  for 
crime ;  and  he  was  looked  upon  by 
many  of  his  contemporaries  as  one 
of  the  most  wily  and  dangerous  vil- 
lains within  or  without  prison  walls. 
In  his  chameleon-like  character  of 
preacher,  teacher,  counterfeiter  and 
thief,  he  even  outrivalled  the  famous 
''priest  Parker"  of  Connecticut,  the 
lines  of  whose  history  seem  at  times 
to  have  become  entangled  with  his 
own. 

Certain  hill  towns  of  the  Con- 
necticut valley  are  rich  in  traditions 
of   Burroughs's   escapades,   for  that 


valley  was  the  scene  of  his  first 
activities.  Born  at  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire,  he  was  the  son  of  a 
worthy  Presbyterian  clergyman  who 
sought  to  train  him  up  in  the  way 
that  he  should  go.  But  the  youth 
was  possessed  of  a  precocious  wit 
and  an  excess  of  animal  spirits  which 
reacted  violently  against  the  rigor 
of  parental  training,  and  no  doubt 
his  erratic  conduct  and  warped  char- 
acter were  the  result  of  this  reac- 
tion. Certain  it  is  that  from  boy- 
hood he  was  given  to  playing  pranks 
that  caused  no  little  trouble  to  his 
teachers  and  anxiety  to  his  parents. 
The  chief  employment  of  his 
preparatory  school  days  seems  to 
have  been  fruit  stealing,  piling  logs 
against  a  neighbor's  door  so  that 
when  the  man  came  to  open  the  door 
he  was  buried  under  an  avalanche 
of  his  own  fire  wood,  driving  an  old 
horse  belonging  to  another  neigh- 
bor at  full  speed  up  and  down  the 
street  of  the  village  till  the  animal 
was  ruined ;  even  destroying  some  of 
the  buildings  on  the  school  grounds. 
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Old  Pelham  Meeting  House 

He  must,  however,  have  done  some 
studying  at  odd  moments,  for  he  en- 
tered Dartmouth  College  in  1781 
with  the  approval  of  his  teacher. 
Here,  too,  his  abbreviated  course  of 
something  less  than  two  years  was 
more  fruitful  in  scrapes  than  in 
study.  Unquestionably  young  Bur- 
roughs was  the  hero  of  an  old  Dart- 
mouth tradition  that  has  been  ac- 
credited to  several  other  and  lesser 
scamps.  Being  out  one  evening  with 
a  company  of  congenial  spirits,  he 
incited  them  to  steal  various  signs 
from  village  stores.  Just  as  they 
had  secured  one  particular  prize,  the 
proprietor  got  wind  of  the  affair  and 
pursued  the  vandals,  tracing  them 
to  Burroughs's  room.  Then  he  went 
and  gave  information  to  the  presi- 
dent   of    the    college,    and    together 


they  proceeded  to  the  door  to  de- 
mand admission.  Meanwhile  the 
conspirators  had  thrust  the  sign  into 
the  open  fireplace  and  were  burning 
it  as  rapidly  as  possible.  As  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it,  however,  still 
remained  unc.onsumed,  they  must 
gain  time.  So  Burroughs,  knowing 
that  the  college  authorities  would 
never  interrupt  a  student's  devo- 
tions, took  his  Bible  and  began  to 
read  in  a  tone  sufficiently  loud  to  be 
heard  by  those    outside    the    door, 


J 

y 

Thi   Communion  Service 


The   Pulpit 

"An  evil  and  adulterous  generation 
seeketh  after  a, sign;  and  there  shall 
no  sign  be  given  to  it."  The  reading 
was  followed  by  a  prayer  lengthy 
and  fervent  in  which  the  college 
authorities  and  townspeople  were 
the  principal  subjects  of  interces- 
sion. When  the  prayer  was  ended 
the  door  was  opened  in  response  to 
an  imperative  knock ;  but  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  no  traces  re- 
mained of  the  evening's  depreda- 
tions. 

One  of  the  professors  had  earned 
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the  bitter  dislike  of  Burroughs  by 
discovering  a  number  of  his  pranks. 
The  recitation  room  where  this  in- 
structor met  his  classes  was  in  the 
second  story  of  one  of  the  college 
buildings,  and  the  old  gentleman 
had  a  well-known  habit  of  sliding 
his  hand  along  the  banister  rail  as 
he  went  up  and  down  the  stairs. 
One  morning  Stephen  carefully 
daubed   this   rail   from   one   end   to 


mainder  of  his  history.  Going  to 
Newburyport,  he  shipped  on  board 
a  packet  bound  for  France  in  the 
capacity  of  ship's  doctor.  One  voy- 
age, however,  amply  satisfied  his 
ambition  in  that  direction.  The  ves- 
sel seems  to  have  done  some  priva- 
teering work  and  her  crew  was  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  a  very 
rough  class  of  men.  On  the  return 
trip    the    pretended    physician    pro- 


"Pelham  Presbyterian"  Tokens, 

Entitling  the  holder  to  participation  in  the  communion.     Said  to  have  been 
introduced  in  Pelham  by  Stephen  Burroughs 


the  other  with  pitch.  At  recitation 
time  the  professor,  whose  mind  was 
wholly  absorbed  with  classical  sub- 
jects, ascended  the  stairs  as  usual, 
his  hand  gliding  along  the  rail.  Sud- 
denly he  became  aware  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  and  holding  up  his 
very  much  soiled  hand  he  turned 
angrily  to  the  culprit  standing  near 
with  a  company  of  classmates  and 
exclaimed,  "Burroughs,  I  believe 
you  know  who  has  had  a  hand  in 
this  matter!"  "Why,"  responded 
Burroughs,  in  the  most  innocent 
manner  possible,  "judging  from  ap- 
pearances, I  should  say  that  you  had 
had  a  hand  in  it." 

Although  very  sly,  Burroughs 
was  not  always  successful  in  escap- 
ing detection  in  his  tricks  and,  as  a 
result,  he  was  expelled  from  college 
just  before  the  close  of  his  sopho- 
more year.  This  brief  course  of 
study  was  supplemented  by  a  few 
months  of  foreign  travel  in  a  man- 
ner quite  in    keeping   with    the    re- 


voked the  enmity  of  the  captain  and 
chief  officer,  so  that  he  was  brought 
back  in  irons  and  imprisoned  for 
some  time  after  landing  on  a  charge 
of  having  purloined  some  of  the 
stores  of  wine  and  other  things  on 
shipboard.  These  charges  he  in- 
dignantly denies  in  his  own  account 
of  the  experience ;  but  in  view  of  the 
character  which  he  revealed  in  later 
years,  they  are  by  no  means  im- 
probable. 

His  next  venture,  after  a  year  of 
idleness  at  his  father's  home,  was 
the  securing  of  a  position  as  school- 
teacher in  Orford,  New  Hampshire. 
For  this  work  he  had  a  remarkable 
aptitude,  and  was  both  successful 
and  popular.  But  one  winter's  night 
he  joined  some  of  his  old  college 
friends  in  a  plan  to  steal  a  hive  of 
bees,  was  recognized  by  the  owner, 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  for  parts 
unknown  to  avoid  arrest  and  impris- 
onment. Possibly  his  departure  was 
hastened  by  the  unexpected  return 
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of  a  husband  to  whose  wife  Bur- 
roughs had  been  assiduously  mak- 
ing love  during  his  absence.  As- 
suming his  mother's  family  name  of 
Davis,  he  travelled  southward  along 
the  Connecticut  valley  until  he 
came  one  afternoon  late  in  the  week 
to  the  town  of  Ludlow,  Massachu- 
setts. Here  he  secured  entertain- 
ment at  the  home  of  a  Mr.  Fuller, 
prominent  in  the  Congregational 
church  of  the  town,  and  learned  that 
the  church  was  without  a  pastor. 
Representing  himself  as  a  clergy- 
man, he  expressed  his  willingness  to 
supply  the  vacant  pulpit  and  the  of- 
fer was  readily  accepted.  As  he 
lacked  neither  assurance  nor  ability 
and  had  provided  himself  with  a 
number  of  his  father's  manuscript 
sermons  before  setting  out  on  his 
journey,  the  Sunday  service  passed 
off  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned ;  but  for  some  unex- 
plained reason  the  people  of  Ludlow 
did  not  care  to  engage  him  perma- 
nently. 

Elated  by  his  success,  Burroughs 
determined  to  continue  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  preacher,  and  secured  a 
favorable  introduction  to  the  church 
in  Pelham,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Ludlow,  which  was  then  in  search 
of  a  pastor.  There  he  was  first  en- 
gaged for  four  Sabbaths  at  five  dol- 
lars a  Sabbath,  and  then  for  four 
months  more  at  the  same  rate.  For 
a  time  all  went  well;  but  soon  the 
people  began  to  suspect  that  their 
supplier  was  not  what  he  pretended 
to  be ;  and  circumstances  tended  to 
confirm  their  suspicions.  A  number 
of  deaths  occurred  in  the  parish  in 
rapid  succession,  and  when  the 
young  preacher  was  called   to  offi- 


ciate at  the  funeral  services,  he  came 
to  each  with  a  written  sermon.  The 
people  wondered  that  one  without 
experience  could  prepare  sermons  at 
such  short  notice,  and  when  a  par- 
ishioner who  sat  near  him  on  one 
such  occasion  observed  signs  of  age 
in  the  manuscript,  the  suspicions 
were  deepened. 

The  people  went  to  a  neighboring 
pastor  and  disclosed  their  misgiv- 
ings and  the  reasons  for  them.  He 
advised  them  to  test  the  young 
man's  ability,  and  suggested  a  plan 
for  doing  so.  Acting  upon  his  ad- 
vice, one  of  the  deacons  greeted 
Burroughs  as  he  entered  the  meet- 
ing-house one  Sabbath  morning  and 
handed  him  a  slip  of  paper,  saying 
that  it  contairled  a  text  from  which 
he  would  like  to  have  him  preach 
that  day.  Opening  the  paper  he 
found  written  within  these  words 
from  Joshua  ix.  5, — "Old  shoes  and 
clouted  upon  their  feet." 

At  first  the  pretender  was  a  trifle 
disconcerted,  but  summoning  to  the 
emergency  all  his  assurance  he 
proved  himself  quite  equal  to  the 
occasion.  He  had  been  thoroughly 
instructed  in  Bible  history,  and  was 
able  to  kill  a  good  deal  of  time  with 
a  review  of  the  story  from  which 
the  text  was  taken.  While  doing 
this,  he  was  arranging  the  plan  and 
application  of  the  sermon  proper. 
His  sermon  was  divided  into  three 
parts  in  which  he  considered  first, 
the  place  of  shoes ;  second,  of  old 
shoes;  and  third,  of  clouted  shoes. 
Under  the  first  head  he  compared 
life  to  a  journey,  and  spoke  of  good 
shoes  as  a  condition  of  swift  and 
safe  progress.  Under  the  second 
he  spoke  of  "old  shoes"  as  types  of 
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old  sins.  Among  these  none  are 
older  or  more  troublesome  than  jeal- 
ousy and  discord ;  they  creep  into 
churches  and  work  untold  harm. 
And,  thirdly,  those  who  wear  old 
shoes  are  wont  to  patch  and  clout 
them  with  all  manner  of  false  pre- 
tences. Clouted  shoes  therefore 
represented  hypocrisy  and  sham. 
He  then  proceeded  to  a  direct  ap- 
plication of  the  theme  to  the  people 
before  him,  and  in  view  of  the  past 
discords  and  present  suspicions  and 
jealousy  of  the  church  the  fitness 
was  only  too  clear.  The  cavillers 
were  silenced  if  not  convinced,  and 
no  one  thereafter  could  call  in  ques- 
tion the  young  preacher's  ability, 
whatever  they  might  think  as  to  his 
character. 

Not  long  afterwards  Burroughs 
was  visited  by  his  old  college  chum, 
who  called  him  by  his  right  name 
several  times  in  the  hearing  of  his 
people.  He  was  also  recognized  by 
one  or  two  other  persons  who 
chanced  to  be  visiting  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  after  a  time  matters 
became  so  involved  that  he  feared 
to  remain  longer  in  town.  One 
night  during  the  last  week  of  his 
engagement,  he  mounted  his  horse 
and  set  out  for  Rutland  where  he 
had  an  acquaintance  with  whom  he 
hoped  to  find  employment.  His  de- 
parture becoming  known  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Pelham,  they  gathered  to- 
gether and  set  off  in  pursuit.  The 
ex-preacher  was  in  his  friend's  store 
when  the  mob  of  Pelhamites  arrived 
eager  for  his  capture.  As  they  ad- 
vanced upon  him,  he  struck  the  first 
with  a  cane,  breaking  his  arm.  A 
second  he  felled  to  the  ground  with 
a   large   stone.     Then   he   fled   into 


a  neighboring  barn  and  hastily 
climbed  by  a  ladder  to  the  haymow, 
carrying  with  him  a  scythe  that 
hung  near;  and  when  his  pursuers 
entered  the  barn  floor  he  warned 
them  that  any  man  attempting  to 
climb  the  ladder  would  be  cut  down. 

An  angry  altercation  ensued,  in 
which  the  people  of  Rutland  as- 
sumed the  attitude  of  arbitrators 
between  accusers  and  accused. 
Old  suspicions  and  grievances  were 
rehearsed,  and  it  was  shown  that 
Burroughs  had  been  sailing  under 
false  colors.  Still  nothing  very 
tangible  could  be  alleged  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  had  collected  pay  for 
one  Sabbath  more  than  he  had 
preached ;  but  as  that  Sabbath  had 
not  yet  come  it  was  not  entirely 
clear  that  he  had  intentionally  de- 
frauded them  even  in  that  matter. 
It  was  finally  agreed  that  all  parties 
should  adjourn  to  the  neighboring 
tavern  and  that  the  unearned  five 
dollars  should  be  expended  in  liquid 
refreshments  to  be  consumed  by 
preacher,  deacons  and  laymen  on 
the  spot;  which  was  accordingly 
done.  The  liquor  was  so  strong, 
however,  that  it  reawakened  the 
belligerent  spirit,  and  Burroughs 
was  obliged  to  flee  once  more  to 
escape  capture. 

Tradition  has  it  that  while  on 
the  haymow  in  Rutland,  Burroughs- 
preached  a  mock  sermon  to  the  as- 
sembly  in  the  barn  floor,  and  sev- 
eral pamphlet  copies  of  this  sermon 
are  still  in  existence.  A  few  lines 
will  give  some  notion  of  its  general 
character: 

"THE  HAY  MOW  SERMON. 
"In    those    days    the    Pelhamites    being 
gathered  together  from  the  east  and  from 
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the  west  from  the  north  and  from  the 
south ;  Stephen  the  Burronite,  being  the 
Prophet  of  Pelham,  ascended  the  hay- 
mow and  lifted  up  his  voice,  saying, 
'Hear  ye  the  voice  of  the  Lord  which 
crieth  against  the  Pelhamites, — for  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  smoketh  with  furious 
indignation  against  you  for  the  follies 
which  you  have  committed  against  the 
Lord  and  against  his  anointed.  For 
verily,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  given  you 
my  prophets,  rising  up  early  and  sending 
them;  but  the  first  you  rejected:  the  sec- 
ond, on  account  of  your  cruelty,  I  took 
unto  myself:  the  third  you  drove  away 
with  great  wrath,  and  pursued  with  great 
rage,  malignity  and  uproar.'  Then  said  the 
Lord,  'I  will  give  them  a  minister  like 
unto  themselves,  full  of  all  deceit,  hypoc- 
risy, and  duplicity.  But  who  among  all 
the  sons  of  men  shall  I  send?'  Then  came 
forth  a  lying  spirit,  and  stood  before  the 
Lord,  saying,  T  will  go  forth  and  be  a 
spirit  in  the  mouth  of  Stephen  the  Bur- 
ronite.' And  the  Lord  said,  'Go.'  Then 
up  rose  Stephen  the  Burronite,  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Puritans,  and  family  of  Ishmael, 
and  went  forth  to  Pelham,  sorely  oppress- 
ing the  Pelhamites,  taking  from  them  ten 
shekels  of  silver,  a  mighty  fine  horse,  and 
changes  of  raiment,  and  ran  off  to  Rut- 
land." 

Here  follows  a  ludicrous  account 
of  the  pursuit  and  this  story  of  the 
return  : 

"Therefore  they  blew  a  trumpet  saying. 
'Every  man  to  his  tent,  O  Pelhamites !' 
So  they  all  went  up  from  following  after 
the  Prophet;  but  when  they  came  to  the 
pass  of  the  Jordan,  behold,  a  strong  army 
had  taken  possession  of  the  fords  of  the 
river!  At  which  the  Pelhamites  were  sore 
dismayed,  and  sought  by  guile  to  deceive 
the  army  of  the  Lincolnites.  Therefore 
they  say  unto  the  Lincolnites,  'We  be 
strangers  from  a  far  country  with  old 
shoes  and  clouted  upon  our  feet.'  Then 
said  the  Lincolnites  unto  the  men  of  Pel- 
ham, 'Say,  Faith.'  Then  the  Pelhamites 
said,  'Fath,'  for  they  could  not  say 
'Faith.'  Then  the  Lincolnites  knew  them 
to  be  Pelhamites,  and  fell  upon  them  and 
slew  them. 


"And  the  Pelhamites  who  were  carried 
away  captive  to  the  city  of  Dan  (which  in 
Hebrew  is  called  Abandone,  but  in  Syriac 
Worcester)  besought  Jammy  the  Bosto- 
nian,  saying,  'We  be  evil  men,  dealing  in 
lies  and  wickedness;  we  have  sought  to 
destroy  the  goodness  of  the  land!  We 
digged  a  pit  and  fell  therein;  we  have 
trusted  to  St.  Patrick  to  deliver  us,  but  he 
has  utterly  forsaken  us, — therefore,  O 
Jammy,  in  thy  wrath  remember  mercy, 
and  we  will  leave  off  assembling  ourselves 
together  to  talk  politics,  and  follow  our 
occupation  of  raising  potatoes.'  Then 
Jammy,  the  Bostonian,  had  compassion 
on  the  Pelhamites." 

This  "sermon,"  which  is  too 
lengthy  for  reproduction  in  full,  is  a 
masterpiece  of  cutting  satire,  and 
sorely  wounded  those  against  whom 
it  was  aimed.  It  holds  up  to  ridi- 
cule .their  treatment  of  its  author, 
and  shows  it  to  be  in  keeping  with 
that  which  his  predecessors  had  re- 
ceived. It  touches  upon  the  Irish 
descent  of  the  people  of  Pelham,  a 
most  sensitive  point  with  them,  and 
finally  it  caricatures  their  part  in 
Shays's  rebellion.  This  proves  that, 
notwithstanding  tradition,  the  ser- 
mon was  not  actually  preached — in 
this  form  at  least — from  the  hay- 
mow;  for  that  episode  occurred  in 
1784,  whereas  Shays's  rebellion  did 
not  take  place  till  1786.  "Benjamin 
the  Lincolnite"  is  General  Benjamin 
Lincoln  by  whom  the  army  of  Shays 
was  scattered.  And  "Jammy  the 
Bostonian"  is  Governor  James  Bow- 
doin,  from  whom  Shays  and  his  fol- 
lowers sought  and  obtained  their 
pardon. 

Burroughs  disappeared  from  Rut- 
land to  appear  again  in  Attleboro, 
where  he  supplied  the  vacant  pulpit 
of  the  Congregational  church  for 
four  Sabbaths  with  such  acceptance 
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that  he  might  have  continued  there 
indefinitely,  had  he  not  agreed  to 
render  a  like  service  in  Danbury, 
Connecticut.  But  this  engagement 
he  never  fulfilled.  On  leaving  Attle- 
boro,  he  made  a  secret  visit  to  one 
of  his  parishioners  in  Pelham  with 
whom  he  had  become  greatly  inter- 
ested in  a  scheme  for  transmuting 
copper  into  silver.  By  this  time, 
however,  the  scheme  had  taken  the 
more  commonplace  form  of  an  at- 
tempt to  put  into  circulation  some 
counterfeit  money  which  they  had 
procured  from  Glazier  Wheeler  of 
New  Salem,  a  noted  counterfeiter 
of  the  time. 

In  an  attempt  to  pass  some  of  this 
money  in  Springfield,  Burroughs 
was  detected,  convicted  and  com- 
mitted to  Northampton  jail.  There 
he  quickly  acquired  a  reputation  for 
great  skill  and  persistence  in  trying 
to  break  jail,  and  he  was  recognized 
as  a  most  desperate  character. 
Once  he  set  fire  to  the  building. 
Again  he  was  found,  with  fetters 
broken,  digging  through  the  walls  of 
his  cell.  So  troublesome  was  he,  not 
alone  because  of  his  own  acts,  but 
also  on  account  of  his  influence  upon 
other  prisoners,  that  he  was  at 
length  removed  to  Castle  Island  in 
Boston  Harbor.  Here  he  effected 
an  escape  by  piercing  the  thick  stone 
and  brick  walls  from  the  inside  of 
his  chimney  with  a  nail  for  his  only 
tool.  He  was  recaptured  soon  after 
reaching  the  mainland,  and  not  long 
afterwards  led  the  prisoners  in 
an  open  insurrection  against  their 
guards. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
imprisonment,  he  took  up  the  work 
of  teaching  in  Charlton,  Massachu- 


setts, with  his  usual  success.  A 
year  later  he  married  Sally  Davis, 
his  cousin,  and  was  apparently  set- 
tling down  to  a  respectable  life, 
when  certain  immoralities  in  connec- 
tion with  some  of  his  pupils  led  to 
his  arrest  and  commitment  to 
Worcester  jail.  From  this  place  he 
quickly  escaped,  and  again  fled  this 
time  to  Long  Island,  taking  the 
name  of  Stephen  Edenson.  There 
he  maintained  the  character  of  a  re- 
spectable and  popular  teacher  for 
several  years.  But  at  length  he 
became  involved  in  quarrels  with 
some  of  the  best  citizens,  and 
returned  with  his  family  to  his 
old  home  in  Hanover,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

His  father  was  much  pleased  with 
his  conduct  at  this  time  and  cher- 
ished fond  hopes  of  his  permanent 
reformation.  But  three  years  of  life 
together  sufficed  to  assure  the  elder 
Burroughs  that  all  was  not  yet  right 
with  his  son,  and  they  separated, 
Stephen  removing  to  Canada.  Here 
his  life  displayed  the  usual  alterna- 
tions between  respectability  and 
criminality.  At  different  times  he 
was  imprisoned  in  Montreal  and 
Quebec;  and  he  was  known  as  a 
counterfeiter.  Yet  in  his  later  years 
he  professed  to  embrace  Romanism 
and  became  a  trusted  and  honored 
tutor  in  some  of  the  best  Roman 
Catholic  families  in  the  province. 
The  Burroughs  place  is  still  pointed 
out,  in  one  of  the  rural  districts  of 
the  province  of  Quebec,  where  this 
strange  man  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  more  than  ninety  years,  gen- 
erally respected,  yet  with  the  savor 
of  a  mysterious  and  uncanny  history 
clinging  to  him. 


A  New  England  Exile 


By  Alice  Warren  Pope 


A  MARCH  wind  whistled 
tnrough  the  city  streets  in 
fierce  crescendo,  driving 
gusts  of  sleet  sharply  against 
the  window  panes.  Mrs.  Van  Dorn 
drew  her  chair  nearer  the  fire  and 
glanced  about  her  bright  parlor 
with  that  enjoyment  which  is  in- 
tensified by  a  sense  of  contrasting 
discomfort. 

"A  bitter  night!"  she  said,  "But  it 
has  its  advantages.  We  shall  have  no 
interruptions,  and  our  history  reading 
has  been  so  broken  in  upon  of  late. 
Are  you  ready  to  listen,  sisters  ?"  She 
paused,  her  eyeglasses  raised ;  look- 
ing, with  her  erect  figure,  and  firm 
face  framed  in  puffs  of  gray  hair,  the 
literary  counterpart  of  a  general  com- 
manding  "Battalion,    attention !" 

Her  subalterns  (otherwise  sisters) 
responded  with  a  promptness  bespeak- 
ing good  discipline.  Miss  Deborah 
wheeled  from  her  desk  and  account- 
book;  frail  Miss  Lucy  moved  her 
cushioned  rocker  to  "Front,  face"  and 
folded  her  hands  over  the  wool-work 
in  her  lap;  Mrs.  Olivia — that  charm- 
ing widow,  snugly  ensconced  in  the 
fireside  corner — hesitated  an  instant 
over  the  climax  of  her  novel,  but  the 
poise  of  the  waiting  eyeglass  was  un- 
mistakable and  the  delinquent  came 
obediently  to  "Attention." 

The  Commandant  gave  a  glance  of 
inspection  along  the  line,  benignly  ad- 
justed her  eyeglass  and  book — 
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"Excuse  me,  ma'am,"  a  meek  maid 
interrupted,  with  a  card. 

Mrs.  Van  Dorn  surveyed  the  intru- 
sive bit  of  pasteboard  with  an  expres- 
sion of  annoyance,  which  changed  to 
one  of  incredulous  dismay. 

"Sisters,  it  is  Stephen  Hepworth;" 
she  announced. 

The  effect  was  electrical.  Mrs. 
Olivia  grew  pink;  Miss  Lucy  turned 
pale;  Miss  Deborah  sprang  to  her  feet 
declaring,- "It  can't  be!" 

"It  is  our — our  old  acquaintance, 
and  we  must  see  him.  We  cannot 
refuse  a  former  neighbor.  Norah. 
show  the  gentleman  up." 

A  moment's  tense  expectancy — the 
sleet  against  the  window  the  only 
sound  in  the  room.  Then,  "I  hope  1 
am  not  intruding,"  said  a  deep  voice  at 
the  doorway,  and  a  dignified  gray- 
haired  man  advanced  into  the  room. 

"We  are  glad  to  welcome  you  after 
all  these  years,  Mr.  Hepworth."  Mrs. 
Van  Dorn  extended  her  hand  with 
formal  courtesy. 

They  had  all  risen.  Miss  Deborah 
greeted  the  guest  with  a  cordial  hand- 
clasp, Miss  Lucy  murmured  a  gentle 
welcome,  but  Mrs.  Olivia  met  him  with 
a  radiant  face,  exclaiming,  "This  is  a 
pleasure  indeed,  to  have  a  friend  ap- 
pear from  the  long-ago!"  and  mo- 
tioned him  to  a  seat  by  her  side. 

It  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury since  these  five  had  met.  Then 
"the  Phelps  girls"  by  right  of  inher- 
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ited  position  had  been  first  in  the 
little  aristocracy  of  their  native  New 
Hampshire  town.  Stephen  Hepworth, 
a  sea-captain's  orphan,  had  little  in 
common  with  the  Judge's  daughters, 
except  the  common  schools  where  he 
was  below  none, — for  brains,  not 
birth,  ranked  there.  But  youth  and 
affinity  soon  bridge  social  chasms,  and 
by  the  time  that  Stephen  had  vigor- 
ously worked  his  way  through  col- 
lege and  into  Law,  he  was  the  ac- 
knowledged suitor  of  the  Judge's 
-  prettiest  daughter ;  and  being  a  sturdy, 
self-respecting  youth,  he  bravely 
asked  parental  sanction  to  his  suit. 

Alas  for  poverty  and  romance !  The 
Judge  craved  a  brilliant  future  for  his 
girls ;  the  eldest  sister,  "herself  advan- 
tageously betrothed,  urged  the  calam- 
ity of  the  sailor  connection;  the 
younger  sisters  pleaded  in  vain  that 
Stephen  Hepworth  poor  was  rich  in 
himself.  Elders  ruled  in  those  days, 
and  the  rejected  suitor  with  his  pride 
bitterly  hurt  and  his  heart,  he  thought, 
broken,  disappeared  into  that  region 
then  vaguely  known  as  "the  West" ; 
whence  he  had  now  suddenly  emerged 
on  the  Phelps  horizon  after  an  ab- 
sence of  thirty  years.  Here  was  a 
field  for  legitimate  investigation.  So 
thought  Mrs.  Van  Dorn.  She  raised 
the  official  eyeglass, — but  Miss  Debby 
was  before  here. 

"How  did  you  find  us,  Stephen?" 
she  asked,  as  frankly  as  if  they  had 
left  the  grammar  school  but  yesterday. 

Stephen  Hepworth  did  not  take 
refuge  in  the  omnipresent  masculine 
shelter  of  business.  He  replied  sim- 
ply: 

"I  came  East  to  rest  and  look  about. 
On  the  train  from  Chicago,  Judge 
Craft,  my  old  college  chum,  ran  across 


me  and  insisted  I  should  stop  over 
here  with  him.  Knowing  my  native 
place  was  yours,  he  told  me  you  lived 
in  the  city  and  asked  if  we  were  ac- 
quainted. I  told  him  I  was  rather  at 
loss  to  answer  that  question  myself." 
And  around  the  corners  of  the  firm 
mouth  crept  a  quizzical  smile  which 
vividly  brought  back  the  youth 
Stephen  to  one  of  the  group  at  least. 

"Have  you  so  little  faith  in  old 
friendliness?"  Mrs.  Olivia  met  his 
eyes  with  gentle  reproach  in  her  own. 

"Sorry  you  have  such  a  poor  opin- 
ion of  old  neighbors !"  retorted  Miss 
Debby  briskly.  "Your  want  of  faith 
ought  to  be  rewarded  by  our  having 
entirely  forgotten  you ;  but  we  can't 
do  it  now,  even  to  reconcile  Scripture 
or  you." 

The  guest  laughed  with  hearty  en- 
joyment of  this  attack. 

"There  no  doubt  about  your  being 
unchanged,  Miss  Debby,"  he  re- 
sponded cordially.  "You  were  al- 
ways firm  friend  or  foe.  I  should  have 
remembered  that." 

"You  will  find  much  to  interest  you, 
Mr.  Hepworth,  in  the  many  changes 
in  the  East  during  your  long  absence." 
Mrs.  Van  Dorn  asserted  herself  with 
determination.  "Your  home  is  in — 
er — "  (a  glance  at  his  card  on  the 
table)  "Oregon,  is  it  not?" 

"Yes;  I'm  an  outer  barbarian,"  an- 
swered the  catechumen  cheerfully. 
"And  very  content  to  be  one.  For  a 
Granite  State  Yankee,  I  think  I  have 
assimilated  with  the  West  pretty 
well." 

"And  you  have  come  East  to  settle 
and  enjoy  leisure?" 

"No,  madam,  the  West  has  done 
well  by  me,  and  I'll  not  turn  my  back 
on  her  just  when  I  can  be  of  some  use. 
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Besides,"  with  the  quizzical  smile 
again,  "I  doubt  if  I  enjoy  leisure.  I 
am  not  fond  of  novelties."  (And  in- 
deed, his  powerful  frame,  and  strong, 
alert  face  gave  small  suggestion  of  a 
man  who  had  reached  the  period  of  in- 
action.) "But,"  skilfully  forestall- 
ing a  question  impending  on  the  offi- 
cial lips,  "tell  me  of  yourselves,  please. 
I  trust  you  are  all  in  good  health  ?" 

"Now,  Stephen,  don't  feel  called 
upon  to  inquire  politely  for  our  in- 
firmities, if  we  are  getting  gray  and 
elderly,"  broke  in  the  irrepressible 
Debby.  "We  all  retain  our  faculties 
to  a  surprising  degree,  and  do  more 
every  day  than  any  girl  in  our  time' 
would  have  been  equal  to.  'New 
women!'  I  should  think  we  need  to 
be  'new'  to  follow  half  the  fads  laid 
out  for  us.  All  but  Lucy ;  she  keeps 
her  senses  and  stays  at  home: — per- 
haps because  she  often  isn't  able  to  go 
out,"  with  a  troubled  glance  at  the 
slender  figure  in  the  rocker. 

"Nonesense!"  Miss  Lucy  said 
brightly,  her  pale  cheeks  flushing 
pink  at  finding  herself  suddenly  the 
centre  of  conversation.  "I  won't  be 
libelled,  just  because  I  have  a  nice  lit- 
tle cough  sometimes.  Debby  has  to 
coddle  somebody,  so  she  takes  me.  In- 
deed, Debby  takes  care  of  us  all," — 
smiling  affectionately  at  her  stronger 
sister. 

"Yes,"  sighed  Mrs.  Olivia  funnily. 
"Debby  is  domestic,  and  Sister  is  lit- 
erary, and  Lucy  is  charitable:  so  what 
is  left  me  but  to  attend  to  the  social 
duties  ?  I  am  the  unimportant  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  Mr.  Hepworth, — or 
shall  I  be  informal,  like  Debby,  and 
say  'Stephen'?" 

"It  would  be  more  than  kind  of 
you," — the   man    spoke   with   pathetic 


earnestness — "I  hear  my  name  so  sel- 
dom in  these  years  that  the  sound  of  it 
makes  me  feel  young  again." 

"There  are  no  old  people  now, 
Stephen;  everybody  is  young,"  smiled 
Miss  Lucy,  touched  by  the  sadness  of 
his  face. 

"Yes;  everybody  with  any  spirit  is 
working  at  full  pace  at  seventy,  and 
gray  hairs  will  be  abolished  by  will- 
power pretty  soon,"  declared  De- 
borah. "Stephen,  do  you  remember 
how  we  all  used  to  dispute  as  to 
whether  or  not  Preceptor  Drake  wore 
a  wig,  and  I  dared  you  to  climb  in  his 
chamber  window  at  night  and  make 
sure?  You  just  escaped  arrest  by 
hiding  in  the  well." 

Stephen  Hepworth's  laugh  was 
good  to  hear,  and  it  infected  his  neigh- 
bors,— all  except  Mrs.  Van  Dorn. 
This  prosperous  Westerner  she  could 
tolerate  for  an  evening:  the  audacious 
youth  of  the  same  name  she  considered 
best  forgotten,  if  not  forgiven. 

"You  can  hardly  expect  Mr  .Hep- 
worth's  memory  of  childish  days  to  be 
as  distinct  as  yours,  Deborah,"  she  ob- 
served icily,  focussing  her  eyeglass  on 
her  offending  junior.  "He  has  been 
absorbed  in  a  life  of  business,  and  has 
doubtless  lost  all  interest  in  his  early 
surroundings." 

"No,  indeed,  madam,"  said  Stephen 
Hepworth,  meeting  the  official  gaze 
with  the  same  steadiness  with  which 
he  had  defied  it  years  ago.  "On  the 
contrary,  while  the  old  town  may  have 
grown  dull  and  prosaic  to  those  who 
often  return  to  it,  to  me  thirty  years  of 
absence  have  intensified  its  memory 
until  I  believe  I  could  locate  every 
stone  in  its  boundaries.  You  would 
laugh  to  know  how  beautiful  the  first 
rocky      pastures      in      Massachusetts 
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looked  to  me  from  the  train,  and  the 
square  white  houses  with  green  blinds, 
and  lilac-walks  in  front, — why,  they're 
the  most  perfect  homes  in  the  world ! 

"Yes,"  he  continued,  as  if  with 
feeling  long  repressed,  "we  New  Eng- 
enders go  West  and  grow  up  with 
the  country  and  are  proud  of  its  pros- 
perity that  we  have  all  helped  on  a  bit : 
we  shouldn't  be  content  to  live  out  of 
it  now.  But  our  sentiment  we  keep 
for  the  old  home :  it's  a  trait  we  don't 
often  own  to,  yet  it's  there,  deep  down, 
all  the  same.  We  accept  the  Western 
pottage,  but  be  assured  we  never  sell 
our  New  England  birthright."  And 
the  man's  gaze,  glowing  with  the  fire 
which  his  old-time  enemy  had  struck 
out,  swept  the  circle  challengingly, — to 
meet  a  sudden,  shining  response  from 
a  pair  of  soft  eyes,  instantly  lowered, 
that  bridged  the  gulf  of  thirty  years 
and  gave  his  pilgrimage  ample  reward. 

But  there  were  no  more  reminis- 
cences. The  talk  ranged  over  a  wide 
area,  where  the  stranger  surprised  his 
hearers  by  the  thoroughness  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  affairs  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  amused  them  by  the  keen 
humor  of  his  insight  into  life.  It 
seemed  a  short  evening, — even  to  Mrs. 
Van  Dorn,  whose  weakness  was  for 
conversation  worthy  of  her  powers — 
when  the  guest  rose,  with  apology  for 
a  prolonged  call. 

"We  shall  see  you  again,  Stephen?" 
urged  the  undaunted  Deborah. 

"Oh,  yes !"  and  "Do  come  again !" 
followed  the  younger  sisters. 

The  eldest  had  still  a  trump  card  in 
reserve. 

"May  we  have  the  pleasure  of  call- 
ing on  your  wife?  Is  she — er — with 
you?"  suavely  inquired  the  official 
voice. 


"As  much  as  she  ever  is,"  the  guest 
replied,  with  his  quaint  smile.  "I  have 
never  seen  her  yet,  myself.  Good 
night!" 

Stephen  Hepworth  awoke  next 
morning  with  that  vague  sense  of  re- 
cent pleasure  which  sometimes  out- 
lasts sleep  and  mingles  with  the  first 
returning  consciousness.  As  he 
passed  out  of  Judge  Craft's  hospitable 
door,  later  on,  a  soft  sea-breeze  met 
him  like  a  breath  from  his  youth.  It 
was  one  of  those  illusively  exquisite 
days  that  occasionally  slip  forward 
from  April  into  March.  The  sky  was 
a  dome  of  cloudless  blue,  the  air  sweet 
with  subtile  suggestions  of  venturing 
grass  and  stirring  buds,  and  the  sun- 
shine full  of  the  tonic  air  of  the  sea. 

The  gray-haired  exile  drew  deep 
breaths  of  delight  as  he  walked  briskly 
down  the  sunny  street,  with  a  thrill  of 
unwonted  joy  in  life. 

"This  salt  in  the  air  has  made  a  new 
man  of  me,  already,"  he  told  himself. 

Not  all  the  happy  coincidences  cf 
life  are  reserved  for  youth.  A  little 
distance  ahead,  two  ladies  were  pacing 
slowly  townward,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  the  tall  figure  in 
their  rear  overtook  and  greeted  them, 
with  bared  head. 

"Why,  this  is  last  night's  surprise 
over  again!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  .Olivia. 
"We  almost  believed  this  morning  that 
that  was  a  dream,"  added  Miss  Lucy. 

"I  am  a  substantial  sort  of  appari- 
tion," and  Stephen  Hepworth  smiled 
down  on  his  old  friends.  "May  I 
walk  along  with  you  and  prove  it?" 

"This  is  our  first  warm  day,  and 
Lucy  is  taking  advantage  of  it  to  tire 
herself  out,"  observed  Mrs.  Olivia,  as 
they  moved  on  together — for  the  first 
time  in  thirty  years. 
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"But  it  is  so  good  to  walk  again,  and 
such  days  are  so  rare  now  that  I  can't 
afford  to  lose  one,"  pleaded  Miss 
Lucy.  ''You  know  ours  is  the  spring 
that  'kinder  haggles  with  its  greens 
an'  things — '  " 

"Ah,  Hozea  Bigelow  knew  New 
England,"  her  neighbor  responded, 
with  a  quick  glance  of  comprehension. 
"He  has  been  a  good  friend  of  mine 
all  these  years.  When  I  wanted  to 
hear  a  genuine  fellow- Yankee  of  the 
real  old  stock,  I  turned  to  him." 

"But  I  am  sorry  indeed  to  find  you 
so  delicate, — "  he  did  not  venture  on 
the  familiar  name,  only  looked  earn- 
estly at  his  frail  companion. 

"Oh,  I  am  much  stronger  than  I 
seem,"  her  soft  voice  assured  him.  "It 
is  only  that  the  long  winters  are  a  lit- 
tle trying." 

"If  you  could  be  in  Oregon,  where 
we  have  no  winter,"  he  began  eagerly ; 
then  paused  in  embarrassment  and 
took  refuge  in  facts.  "New  England 
has  the  sea  and  the  schools,  but  the 
Pacific  slope  certainly  has  the  cli- 
mate." 

"There  speaks  the  loyal  Westerner 
at  last!  I  have  been  watching  for 
him,"  laughed  Mrs.  Olivia,  her  yet 
brilliant  face  and  dark  eyes,  as  they 
challenged  defence,  making  a  charm- 
ing picture  framed  in  the  white  frill  of 
her  widow's  bonnet. 

"What  would  you  have?"  briskly 
responded  the  defendant  with  evident 
enjoyment.  "A  luke-warm  adherent 
— a  half-hearted  pioneer,  moping  for 
his  native  dooryard?  It  was  a  good 
starting  place ;  I  am  proud  of  it,  I  ad- 
mit, but  I  am  glad  I  started.  Lowell 
and  Whittier  and  Emerson  can  be  as 
near  neighbors  on  the  Pacific  as  in 
Boston  itself;  and  that  dooryard  was 


a  bit  limited.  Did  you  never  feel  it 
so  yourself  ?" 

"I  learned  even  there  never  to  be 
drawn  into  argument  with  a  lawyer," 
Mrs.  Olivia  hedged  discreetly.  "At 
all  events,  I  see  your  devotion  to 
books  is  unchanged.  And  that  re- 
minds me  that  I  must  not  neglect  to 
offer  you  a  rare  treat, — of  seeing  a 
really  fine  Elizabethan  Masque  on  Fri- 
day and  helping  Sister's  and  Lucy's 
pet  charity  at  the  same  time.  It's  a 
great  opportunity!" 

"It  is  indeed !"  the  deep  eyes 
twinkled.  "I  shall  certainly  avail 
myself  of  it,  if  I  am  here.  My  stay  is 
very  short." 

"But  we  have  hardly  seen  you, 
Stephen,  and  have  heard  nothing 
about  yourself."  The  speaker  looked 
up  with  sweet  friendliness  as  the  sis- 
ters stopped  at  their  destination. 
"You  will  call  again  before  you  go?" 

"I  suiely.  will,"  answered  Stephen 
Hep  worth. 

He  kept  his  word  next  day.  The 
well-drilled  maid,  however,  told  him 
that  the  ladies  were  all  engaged;  she 
would  deliver  his  card ;  which  she  did, 
forthwith — to  Mrs.  Van  Dorn. . 

Western  affairs  were  urgent;  yet 
their  representative  decided  they  must 
wait  another  day,  so  deep  was  his  in- 
terest in  the  Masque. 

It  was  a  social  event.  Under  the 
distinguished  convoy  of  his  hostess, 
Mr.  Hepworth  made  his  bow  to  the 
receiving  party  (which  included  a 
frigid  Mrs.  Van  Dorn),  and  was  pre- 
sented to  various  notables  in  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  hall. 

"Shall  we  join  your  friends  the 
Misses  Phelps?"  asked  Mrs.  Craft. 
"There  is  my  husband  having  his  usual 
tilt  at  wits  with  Miss  Deborah.     And 
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that  sweet  Miss  Lucy, — isn't  she  a 
symphony,  with  her  soft  gray  dress 
and  hair,  and  that  delicate  color  in  her 
cheeks  ?" 

"Her  sister  Olivia  is  handsomer," 
bluntly  replied  the  guest. 

"Oh,  yes,  handsomer/'  the  lady 
murmured  with  gentle  hopelessness, 
as  they  approached  the  group  in  ques- 
tion. 

"The  distinguished  jurist  from  the 
West,"  Judge  Craft  presented  his 
guest  impressively,  "with  his  fresh- 
won  laurels  scarce  faded  on  his 
brow.  Why,  ladies,  I  really  believe 
you  are  ignorant  that  our  friend  Judge 
Hep  worth  has  just  been  elected  Chief 
Justice  of  his  State.  Oh,  the  paltry- 
ness  of  fame !" 

The  Chief  Justice  was  unjudicially 
embarrassed. 

"Spare  me,  Craft!"  he  begged. 
"The  ladies  are  not  interested  in  legal 
promotions." 

"I  am  interested  in  any  of  Stephen's 
successes,"  asserted  Miss  Debby  loy- 
ally. "I  selected  him  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States  when  we  were  in 
the  Grammar  School." 

The  laugh  which  followed  this  dec- 
laration was  interrupted  by  the  signal 
for  raising  the  curtain  on  the  antici- 
pated pageant.  The  audience  rustled 
into  seats  and  silence. 

Stephen  Hepworth  took  an  aisle- 
chair  next  Miss  Lucy,  just  behind 
their  friends,  and  together  they 
watched  the  changing  stage  pictures 
with  an  occasional  word  or  look  of 
appreciation. 

The  Elizabethan  Masque  was  beau- 
tiful indeed  to  one  gray-haired  specta- 
tor. 

"How  fine  the  Masque  is,"  Miss 
Lucy  said,   as  the  curtain   fell   for  a 


shift  of  scene,  and  a  burst  of  music 
gave  impetus  to  a  general  buzz  of  con- 
versation. "I  am  glad  you  could  be 
here  to  see  it." 

"Yes,  fortunately,  I  do  not  start 
West  until  to-morrow  morning." 

"To-morrow, — without  coming  to 
see  us  again?" 

"I  called  yesterday.  You  were  all 
engaged." 

"But  I  did  not  know  it.     We  none 

of   us   knew "   began    Miss    Lucy 

earnestly ;  then  a  sudden  rush  of  color 
swept  over  the  transparent  face.  Her 
keen-eyed  neighbor  read  its  meaning 
at  a  glance. 

"It  is  the  old  story.  History  re- 
peats itself,"  he  said  sadly.  "I  have 
often  wondered  whether  I  was  too 
easily  repulsed  and  wounded  in  the  old 
days.  LIurt  pride  is  as  blind  as  love. 
I  would  not  yield  my  chances  so  now, 
— or  then,  had  I  been  surer  that  I  had 
a  chance, — that  you  cared,  Lucy.  I 
have  never  forgotten."  He  leaned 
forward,  his  gray  head  on  his  hand, 
his  voice  low  with  earnestness. 
"Lucy,  is  it  possible  that  there  is  a 
hope  for  me  now,  when  I  can  sur- 
round you  with  everything  I  could 
wish  even  for  you?  I  came  East  only 
to  see  you  and  ask." 

The  color  fled  from  her  delicate 
face,  leaving  it  waxen ;  the  gentle  eyes 
fell  in  distress,  then  raised  themselves 
appealmgly  to  the  deep-set  ones  watch- 
ing her  so  intently. 

"I  have  not  forgotten  either,  Ste- 
phen," she  said  softly.  "But  I  am 
feeble  and  broken  now,  and  content  to 
live  out  my  life  as  it  is.  I  could  not 
change  now.  Youth  would  not  come 
back  to  us.    It  is  too  late." 

"Fire!"  rang  a  wild  shriek,  followed 
by  a  tumult  of  feet  and  voices.     An 
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unguarded  gas  jet  had  caught  some 
temporary  trappings  of  the  stage,  and 
the  light  curtain  was  ablaze. 

The  well-bred  company  changed  to 
a  mob,  with  but  one  impulse, — the 
survival  of  the  strongest.  There  was 
a  mad  rush  for  the  doors. 

Stephen  Hepworth  threw  one  arm 
around  Miss  Lucy's  swaying  figure, 
and  with  the  other  shielded  her  from 
the  struggling  crowd :  then  bracing 
himself  against  the  projecting  wall  of 
a  booth  behind  him,  he  succeeded  in 
drawing  his  slight  burden  into  its 
shelter,  while  the  mob  rushed  blindly 
toward  the  entrance  across  the  hall. 

A  glance  showed  him  that  the  blaz- 
ing drapery  was  already  torn  down, 
and  half  extinguished  by  chemicals ; 
the  danger  was  practically  over.  An- 
other quick  inspection  discovered  be- 
hind the  booth  a  door  opening  into  a 
deserted  cloak-room,  whence  he 
turned.  Deborah  had  been  swept 
away,  protesting,  in  the  rush,  and  the 
man  could  depend  only  on  his  inex- 
perience for  the  restoration  of  his  un- 
conscious charge.  The  simplest  meth- 
ods proved  effectual.  Laid  on  a  pile 
of  wraps  in  fresher  air,  and  fanned  by 
an  appropriated  hat,  the  patient  soon 
opened  her  eyes  wildly  and  tried  to 
speak,  in  nervous  gasps. 

''Stephen — Deborah — are  we  safe? 
Was  Stephen  hurt?" 

"No,  Lucy,  no !  I  am  here  with 
you."  Stephen  Hepworth  bent  over 
her  with  a  great  rush  of  joy  at  his 
heart.  After  all  these  years  she  had 
thought  first  of  him.  "Why,  Lucy, 
dear  Lucy, — did  you  care ?" 

"I  have  always  cared.  I  have  cared 
all  my  life,"  she  sobbed  hysterically. 

"I  thought  I  should  find  you  had 
brought  Lucy  here,"  cried  Miss  Debo- 


rah, flying  in,  her  cape  gone  and  her 
bonnet  fantastically  awry.  "You  are 
the  one  cool-headed  man  in  this  mob, 
Stephen  Llepworth,  and  I  would  have 
stayed  by  you  if  I  hadn't  been  carried 
away  by  that  human  avalanche.  Now 
they  are  all  flocking  back,  brave 
enough,  to  tell  how  frightened  every- 
body else  was.  What,  crying,  Lucy, 
— when  the  danger  is  all  over?" 

"It  is  the  sudden  shock,"  explained 
her  protector  judicially,  as  he  appro- 
priated the  warmest  wraps  he  could 
see.  "Can't  we  take  her  out  from  here 
without  crossing  the  hall?" 

"No: — yes,  this  door  leads  to  the 
private  entrance," — Miss  Deborah 
was  beginning  to  find  her  bearings. 
"Mr.  Lang,"  beckoning  a  pale  usher 
searching  for  duties  with  conspicuous 
zeal,  "will  you  find  Mrs.  Van  Dorn 
and  tell  her  that  my  sister  and  I  are 
safe  and  going  home  with  a  friend, — 
Mr.  Hepworth,  if  you  will  please  re- 
member the  name,"  added  Miss  Debby 
with  insubordinate  malice  in  her  black 
eyes. 

*i*  t*  *K  t*  *f*  •»*  "t? 

"No,  no  ;  we  are  too  old.  I  could  not 
leave  Debby,"  protested  Miss  Lucy, 
in  the  carriage,  all  her  timidity  return- 
ing with  her  sober  senses. 

"Neither  would  I  leave  Debby," 
responded  Deborah's  old  friend  warm- 
ly. "We  have  been  allies  since  we 
were  children." 

"Sister  would  think  I  was  beside 
myself;  she  would  never  consent." 
Lucy  trembled  at  the  thought. 

"Your  sister  has  spoiled  half  our 
lives.  Is  it  fair  that  she  should  rob  us 
of  the  happiness  that  is  left?"  pleaded 
the  elderly  lover. 

"It  is  too  late, — too  late!"  sobbed 
his  grav-haired  love. 
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"Deborah,  can't  you  help  me?"  he 
entreated.  "It  is  my  last  chance.  I 
must  leave  early  in  the  morning, — and 
I  have  gone  lonely  through  life  for 
Lucy." 

"Yes,"  Deborah  was  in  blunt  earn- 
est, "and  you  are  less  than  the  man  1 
think  you,  if  you  let  yourself  be  driven 
away  by  scruples  for  the .  time  that's 
left." 

"I  will  not  be !"  declared  Stephen 
Hepworth  with  sudden  fire. 

And  to  their  mutual  amaze,  Lucy 
echoed  softly,  "You  shan't!" 

"But  you  did  not  tell  us  it  was 
so  beautiful,  Stephen,"  Mrs.  Hep- 
worth  exclaimed  with  shining  eyes,  as 
the  three  drove  from  the  station  up  the 


ascending  streets  of  Portland,  whence 
enchanting  views  of  distant  mountain 
peaks  revealed  themselves,  radiant  in 
sunset  light. 

"And  on  the  spot  that  you  like  best, 
we  will  build  a  square  white  house 
with  green  blinds,  and  a  lilac-walk  in 
front;  a  real  New  England  home  in 
Oregon,"  said  her  gray-haired  hus- 
band, a  great  happiness  in  his  strong 
face  as  he  watched  his  wife's  delight. 

"Then  I  guess  it's  just  as  well  that 
there'll  be  a  real  New  England  house- 
keeper to  teach  the  Chinamen  how  a 
New  England  home  is  kept,"  observed 
Miss  Debby,  drily. 

But  Lucy  only  smiled,  without  need 
of  words,  her  eyes  still  resting  on  the 
sunset  glory. 


The  Parson's  Vindication 


By  William  Forster  Brown 


HIS  name  on  the  army  list 
was  Saunders — J.  B.,  pri- 
vate, Company  K,  Twen- 
ty-fifth Massachusetts.  On 
board  the  transport  he  was  unani- 
mously dubbed  "The  Parson,"  chief- 
ly because  he  not  only  refused  to 
swear  under  extreme  provocation, 
but  objected  in  a  negative  sort  of 
way  to  others  doing  so.  And  he 
abhorred  tobacco. 

"Bad  cess  to  him,"  remarked  Pete 
Kelly,  six  foot  color-bearer  and  ora- 
cle of  K  Company,  trying  with  a 
wry  face  to  light  a  brand-new  clay 
under  the  break  of  the  forecastle 
deck;    "the    Parson,    I    mane.     He 


bruk  me  old  cutty  that  I've  had  two 
years  goin'  on  Christmas;  it  was 
prisinted  to  me  by  me  cousin's  hus- 
band, Mike  Magee,  and  a  jool  of  a 
pipe  she  was,  black  as  me  hat." 

"How  was  that,  Peter?"  inquired 
his  admirer  and  faithful  satellite  Tim 
Leary;  "shure  an  he's  an  inofrlnsive 
sort  uv  a  man." 

"  Twas  this  way,"  replied  the  ag- 
grieved one.  "I  was  standing  by 
the  rail  smoking  me  pipe — her  that's 
gone — and  thinking  of  the  last  dance 
I  wint  to  in  Grady's  Hall,  whin 
along  comes  the  Parson,  and  the 
old  McPherson  givin'  a  roll  just  thin, 
into   me   he   bolts   head   first  like  a 
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ram ;  at  the  shock  uv  it  I  bit  clean 
tru  the  stem,  and  the  bowl  dropped 
overboard. 

"  'Yez  blundering  divil,'  sez  I,  for 
I  was  hot  under  the  collar  at  the 
loss  of  me  pipe,  'haven't  yez  got 
more  sinse  than  to  butt  into  a  mon 
that  way?  I've  a  good  mind,'  sez  I, 
putting  me  fist  under  the  Parson's 
nose,  'to  push  yez  ugly  little  mug  in ; 
maybe  yez  would  like  to  come 
'tween  decks  and  shtand  up  to  me?' 

"The  Parson's  face  wint  as  white 
as  a  sheet.  'I'm  sorry  for  the  loss 
of  your  pipe,  Mr.  Kelly,'  sez  he, 
meek  as  Moses,  'and  I'll  get  you  a 
new  one;  but  I'm  no  pugilist.'  No 
more  he  ain't,"  continued  Kelly,  his 
face  at  last  wreathed  in  smoke,  "but 
I'll  tell  yez  what,  Tim,  I've  noticed 
in  me  experience  that  ivery  man's 
got  some  out  about  him ;  with  some 
it's  whiskey  and  with  some  its 
women;  with  others  it's  lying  and. 
maneness.  The  Parson's  got  nothing 
about  him  yez  can  see,  but  the 
shpot's  there,  and  it's  worse  thin  all 
the  rist."  The  color-bearer  winked 
knowingly. 

"Is  he  a  t'ief,  Peter?"  asked  Tim 
anxiously. 

"Naw,"  responded  the  oracle 
scornfully.  "I  didn't  mane  that. 
He's  a  quitter,  that's  what  he  is ; 
mark  me  words,  Tim,  if  iver  this 
old  boat  gets  to  Manila  and  the 
ridgimint  has  the  pleasure  uv  an  in- 
troduction to  any  of  Mister  Awgui- 
naldo's  gintilmin,  the  Parson'll 
show  the  yellow  that's  in  him. 
Have  yez  got  a  match,  Tim?  Me 
new  pipe  has  gone  out." 

The  moon,  rising  clear  and  beau- 
tiful,  flooded   with   tropic   light   the 


small  clearing  shut  in  by  the  rank 
vegetation  of  the  silent  jungle, 
throwing  into  bold,  unsheltered  re- 
lief the  irregular  pile  of  rocks,  be- 
hind which  huddled  the  shattered 
remnants  of  K  Company,  on  de- 
tached scouting  duty,  surrounded 
the  day  before  by  thrice  their  num- 
ber of  the  enemy.  Four  times  had 
the  reckless  little  brown  men  es- 
sayed to  rush  this  primitive  strong- 
hold, to  be  beaten  back  by  the  grim, 
khaki-clad  defenders,  who,  mad  with 
the  lust  of  battle  and  fighting  with- 
out hope,  refused  either  to  die  or 
surrender. 

The  flag,  its  splintered  shaft  stuck 
in  a  crevice  in  the  rock,  waved  fitfully 
on  the  night  wind,  and  the  incoherent 
babblings  of  Pete  Kelly — shot  through 
the  body — rose  unceasingly  on  the 
stillness,  interspersed  with  piteous  ap- 
peals for  "Wather !  for  the  love  uv 
Mary  give  me  wather." 

Water?  There  was  not  so  much  as 
the  fraction  of  a  gill  in  the  combined 
canteens  of  what  was  left  of  the  com- 
pany; the  monotonous  cry  jarred  on 
the  strained  nerves  of  the  men  like  the 
rasping  of  a  file.  Lieutenant  Clark, 
hardly  six  months  out  of  the  "Point," 
stared  longingly  through  the  moon- 
light toward  the  southward,  thinking 
vainly  of  the  relief  that  was  so  slow 
in  coming,  wondering  in  bitterness  of 
spirit  if  he  should  see  the  sunrise. 

Presently,  from  the  shadow  of  the 
rock  against  which  he  leaned,  a  fig- 
ure loomed  forth,  took  shape,  and 
saluted.  "Lieutenant,"  it  said,  point- 
ing to  a  blur  of  trees  showing  black 
against  the  luminous  space,  "there's 
water  over  there ;  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  it  as  we  were  driven  in  yesterday. 
If  I  may,  I'll  take  a  canteen  or  two> 
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and  when  the  moon  goes  under  that 
bank  of  clouds,  make  a  rush  for  it;  if 
I  don't  make  it,— well,  it's  a  man's 
death,  sir." 

For  a  full  minute  the  officer  contem- 
plated the  gray  eyes  looking  steadily 
into  his.  "You're  a  brave  man, 
Saunders,"  he  said  huskily,  sternly 
checking  an  involuntary  impulse  to 
extend  his  hand,  "but  I  can't  permit 
you  to  go;  the  enemy  are  watching 
us  like  cats  and  you  couldn't  reach 
that  clump  of  trees  short  of  a  miracle. 
.If  you  did,  well,  you'd  be  a  prisoner — 
or  dead— before  you  had  taken  two 
steps  backward." 

The  wounded  man's  voice  rose  all 
at  once,  loud  and  agonized,  on  the 
night.  "Wather!"  he  cried  shrilly. 
"Mother  uv  God,  will  yez  let  me  die 
for  want  uv  a  drop  uv  wather?" 

The  figure  at  the  salute  suddenly 
swayed.  "Lieutenant,"  he  said  .des- 
perately, "I  can't  stand — any  more — 
of  that.  Kelly'll  die  before  morning 
if  he  doesn't  have  water.  There  might 
be  a  chance,  sir." 

"No,"  answered  Clark,  wheeling 
sharply,  striving  to  conceal  the 
tremor  in  his  voice,  "it  is  impossible, 
I  tell  you.  We  can't  spare  a  single 
man.  Besides,  any  of  us  may  be  in 
Kelly's  place — or  worse — to-morrow. 
It's  the  fortune  of  war;  go  back  to 
your  place." 

Saunders  melted  back  into  the 
shadow  and  the  Lieutenant  returned 
to  his  fruitless  thoughts. 

Presently  he  started,  rubbing  his 
eyes.  Along  the  edge  of  the  clearing 
something  was  moving;  creeping 
with  the  stealthy  movement  of  a 
beast  of  prey  from  shadow  to 
shadow ;  motionless  when  the  moon 
unveiled  her  splendor,  continuing  its 


cautious  progress  as  a  friendly  cloud 
obscured  the  light ;  advancing  step 
by  step  toward  the  gloom  that  hid 
the  little  pool. 

"Sergeant !"  called  Clark  under 
his  breath,  "there's  something  out 
here  I  can't  make  out.  I  fancy  it  may 
be  one  of  our  men.  See  if  any  one's 
missing." 

The  sergeant  returned,  his  eyes 
wide  with  amazement.  "It's  the 
Par — it's  Saunders,  sir,"  he  reported. 
"He's  taken  Kelly's  canteen  and 
slipped  over  the  rocks  without  any- 
body's seeing  him." 

Clark  swore  softly,  for  want  of 
words,  and  together  the  men  strained 
their  eyes  into  the  moonlight,  but 
the  crouching  figure  had  disap- 
peared. As  they  watched  with 
clinched  hands  and  tense  muscles, 
from  behind  the  black  wall  in  front 
of  them  broke  a  devil's  chorus  of 
yells,  howls,  and  scattering  rifle 
shots,  and  a  figure  bounded  into  the 
light,  running  like  a  deer,  straight  fot 
the  flag  over  the  Lieutenant's  head, 
half  a  score  of  Filipinos  in  hot  pur- 
suit. 

"Don't  fire,"  whispered  Clark, 
fiercely,  as  the  men  clustered  about 
him.  The  runner,  gaining  steadily, 
suddenly  staggered  and  fell  to  his 
knees,  but  at  the  shout  of  eager  tri- 
umph behind  him  was  on  his  feet 
again  and  away. 

"Now!"  shouted  Clark.  The  whip- 
like snap  of  a  , dozen  Krags  an- 
swered him,  and  the  Parson  came  on 
— alone — and  fell  panting  against  the 
rocks,  over  which  willing  arms  hus- 
tled him ;  his  face  above  the  torn  and 
muddy  uniform  gleaned  ghastly 
white  and  blood  dripped  from  his 
coat  sleeve,  but  shaking  off  the  arms 
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that  held  him  he  staggered  to  the 
prostrate  color-bearer,  and  kneeling 
pushed  the  canteen  he  carried 
against  the  wounded  man's  lips. 

Kelly  grasped  it  as  a  drowning 
man  grasps  the  hand  put  forth  to 
save  him;  as  the  last  drop  trickled 
down  his  throat,  the  light  of  reason 
dawned  in  his  eyes.  "Hivin  bless 
yez,"  he  murmured  \  faintly,  "it's  put 
out  the  fire — "  His  gaze  rested  on 
the  face  bending  over  him.  "Did  yez 
get  it,  Parson?"  he  muttered,  won- 
dcringly. 

Something  in  the  eyes  looking  into 
his  sent  the  truth  home  to  him,  and 
groping  blindly,  his  fingers  closed 
over  Saunders's.  "God  forgive  me," 
he  whispered,  "ye're  a  man,  and  I — 
I'm  a  damn — " 

"Don't  swear,  Peter,"  said  the 
Parson,  getting  weakly  to  his  feet. 
"I  only— what's  that?" 

Faint  and  clear  in  the  distance 
sounded  the  notes  of  a  bugle. 
"Thank  God,"  cried  the  Lieutenant, 
"the  relief  at  last." 

The  men  about  him  burst  into  a 


mighty  cheer,  but  the  Parson,  his 
hand  in  Pete  Kelly's  and  his  eyes  on 
the  flag,  with  a  sigh  of  content,  fell 
prone  beside  the  color-bearer. 

When  Pete  Kelly,  convalescent, 
came  forth  from  the  hospital,  the  first 
person  his  eyes  rested  upon  was  Tim 
Leary,  just  arisen  from  the  fever  that 
had.  ke'pt  him  in  Manila  since  the  day 
the  McPherson  landed. 

"How  are  yez,  Peter?"  he  said, 
smiling.  "I  hear  ye've  seen  some 
fighting;  how's  the  Parson,  did  he 
face  tit?" 

"Tim,"  said  the  gaunt  Peter, 
sternly,  "I've  seen  some  fighting,  as 
ye  say — which  yez  didn't,  praise  God 
—and  the  Parson  is  well;  but,"  lay- 
ing a  huge  paw  on  the  little  man's 
shoulder,  "if  1  iver  hear  yez  speak 
of  me  frind,  Mister  George  Saunders, 
with  that  sneer  in  yer  voice  again, 
I'll  break  yer  jaw  for  yez;  it's  proud 
ye  ought  to  be  for  the  privilige  of 
coming  over  in  the  ship  with  such  a 
man — see !" 

Tim  looking  aghast  into  the  men- 
acing face  of  his  friend — "saw." 


The  Cape  Cod  Station  and  Towers 

The  diagonal  lines  and  dots  in  the  picture  are  the  wire  cables  referred  to  in  the  text 


Marconi's  Cape  Cod  Station 

By  Frederick  William  Jones 


WITHIN  the  last  few  weeks 
the  one  Marconi  wireless 
telegraph  station  in  the 
United  States  for  trans- 
atlantic service  has  been  completed 
at  Cape  Cod.  The  only  others  in  the 
world  for  the  same  purpose  are  those 
at  Table  Head,  Nova  Scotia,  and  at 
Poldhu,  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  in 
the  British  Isles.  The  English  location 
is  the  oldest ;  the  Canadian  is  the  one 
at  which  Marconi  late  last  year  suc- 
ceeded in  sending  messages  across 
the  ocean  and  in  receiving  replies, 
and  at  his  American  station  it  was 
recently  announced  that  communica- 
tion with  England  had  also  been  es- 


tablished. This  announcement  is  a 
way  of  saying  that  of  the  two  stations 
on  this  hemisphere  the  one  on  the 
Massachusetts  coast  has  up  to  this 
time  done  the  more  wonderful  work, 
for  it  is  almost  a  thousand  miles 
farther  away  than  Table  Head  from 
Poldhu,  with  which  both  have  had 
wireless  connections.  All  three  are  of 
about  the  same  size  and  power,  and  a 
description  of  one  will  in  general  do 
fairly  well  for  the  others.  Each  is 
high  on  a  lonely  bluff  looking  out 
over  the  Atlantic  in  which  there  is  no 
land  in  the  pathway  of  the  ether  mes- 
sages, but  of  them  all  none  can  be 
quite  so  weirdly  picturesque  as  is  the 
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wind-swept,  sand-blown  little  outpost 
of  twentieth  century  marvels  now 
ready  for  business  on  dreary  Cape  Cod. 
"The  Cape"  begins  at  the  north- 
eastern end  of  Buzzard's  Bay  to  leave 
the  main  body  of  the  old  Common- 
wealth for  a  long  journey  out  into  the 
Atlantic.  For  twenty  miles  it  goes 
off  to  the  south,  but  all  the  time  it 
is  running  away  on  a  curve  that  at 
the  end  of  this  stage  brings  it  up  into 
the  north.  For  about  twenty  more 
miles  it  holds  to  this  new  direction 
and  then,  as  if  it  repented  of  its  early 
rashness,  it  turns  back  toward  the 
place  whence  it  started,  but  too  late, 
for  it  comes  to  an  end  at  Province- 
town,  more  than  twenty  miles  to  the 
east  of  Plymouth.  At  the  point 
where  it  is  farthest  out  in  the  ocean 
the  Marconi  wireless  telegraph  sta- 
tion has  been  built — perhaps  "an- 
chored" would  better  describe  the 
way  in  which  it  is  held  together. 
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The  settlement  of  which  it  is  said 
to  be  a  part  is  South  Wellrleet,  but 
just  where  this  community  is  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  visitor  of  a  day 
to  say.  The  neighboring  country,  so 
far  as  can  be  seen  even  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  is  almost  altogether 
given  over  to  brown  sand  dunes, 
scrub  pines  and,  on  the  bay  side,  to 
inlets,  bogs  and  swamps.  There  is 
a  shed  of  a  railroad  station,  and  not 
far  away,  facing  each  other  beside 
sandy  crossroads,  stand  two  weather- 
beaten  houses,  but  there  are  no  other 
signs  of  anything  that  could  be  called 
a  village.  A  mile  off,  beyond  one  of 
the  pine-grown  hills,  rise  the  last  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  of  four  square  frame 
towers.  Even  as  far  away  as  the  rail- 
road one  must  raise  one's  eyes  to  see 
their  indistinct  tops ;  and  the  sight  of 
their  great  size  and  height  off  there  in 
the  winter  loneliness  of  Cape  Cod  is 
strange  enough  to  make  a  very  proper 
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setting  for  the  romance   of   wireless 
telegraphy. 

The  road  to  Marconi's  plant  winds 
with  leisurely  indirectness  up  to  the 
cliff.  A  few  acres  are  there  enclosed 
by  a  barbed-wire  fence,  and  on  them 
stand  the  great  towers  and  the  little 
low  buildings  that  comprise  the  sta- 
tion. In  the  foreground  is  a  cosy 
one-story  cottage  with  a  piazza  which 
at  this  time  of  year  detracts  from, 
rather  than  adds  to,  its  general  air 
of  comfort.  In  the  rear  is  the  stable, 
where  the  "wireless"  horse  and  car- 
riage are  kept.  The  natives  have  a 
way  of  calling  everything  connected 
with  the  station  wireless.  They 
speak  of  the  "wireless  men,"  "the 
wireless  woman,"  and  "the  wireless 
cat"  of  the  establishment,  much  to 
the  displeasure  of  the  cat's  mistress. 
The  house  is  known  as  the  "S"  cot- 
tage, for  that  is  the  signal  which  the 
present  superintendent   and   Marconi 


received  aboard  the  steamship  Phila- 
delphia over  a  distance  of  2009  miles 
when  it  was  nearing  the  American 
coast  just  a  year  ago  this  winter.  Be- 
yond toward  the  sea  is  a  little  brick 
building  where  is  stored  the  oil  that 
generates  the  power  for  the  plant. 
Electricity  is  used  in  sending  and  re- 
ceiving messages  and  also  in  lighting 
the  buildings. 

A  few  steps  farther  on  the  visitor 
steps  into  the  big  sandy  square  which 
the  towers  bound.  They  are  built  210 
feet  apart,  and  are  much  larger  at  the 
base  than  at  the  top,  which  is  all  of 
215  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
and  their  material  is  the  heaviest  of 
pine  most  securely  braced.  From 
each  of  them  two  great  steel  cables 
are  stretched  to  beds  of  concrete  far 
below  the  surface  of  the  sand  and 
anchored  there.  All  this  precaution 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  their 
safety.     They  are  exposed  to  the  full 
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force  of  the  wind  from  every  direc- 
tion, and  a  sand  bank  at  best  is  a  poor 
foundation  for  tall  buildings.  In  fact, 
during  the  earliest  part  of  the  opera- 
tion of  building  the  plant,  two  years 
ago  this  winter,  the  great  poles  which 
had  been  put  up  to  hold  the  wires 
blew  down  in  a  gale.  The  disaster 
meant  a  loss  of  $50,000,  but  fortu- 
nately it  did  not  injure  the  buildings 
in  the  least.  In  the  work  the  Cape 
Cod  men  have  been  of  the  greatest 
help.  They  are  all  of  them  expert 
sailors,  and  climbing  great  heights  is 
an  everyday  matter  and  any  branch 
of  rigging  seems  second  nature  to 
them.  They  warned  the  builders  that 
the  poles  that  were  first  put  up 
would  surely  be  blown  down,  but  their 
warning  was  not  heeded.  On  that 
account  the  station  has  been  many 
months  delayed. 

Around  the  square,  from  tower-top 
to    tower-top,    is    stretched   a  heavy 
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wire,  and  to  it  many  finer  ones  are 
attached,  one  hundred  to  a  side,  four 
hundred  in  all.  In  form  each  hun- 
dred is  an  inverted  triangle,  with  the 
base  on  the  heavy  wire  high  in  the  air 
and  the  apex  far  below  in  a  little 
opening  in  the  operators'  house  on 
the  sand.  This  building  together 
with  another  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected and  from  which  the  "chug- 
chug"  and  "puff-puff"  of  a  steam 
engine  can  always  be  heard,  is  built 
in  what  is  technically  known  as  "the 
inside."  None  but  the  trusted  em- 
ployees of  the  company  can  enter  this 
enclosure  which  is  protected  by  a 
high  fence. 

When  the  wind  is  blowing  strong 
the  sand  flies  into  one's  face  with  a 
cutting  force  that  is  almost  painful, 
and  sometimes  this  shifting  surface 
is  blown  about  like  snowdrifts.  In 
fact,  when  there  is  a  fall  of  snow  the 
sand    is    so    much    the    more    easily 
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thrown  about  that  it  is  only  a  few 
hours  before  the  white  is  quite  buried 
under  the  brown. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Taylor,  the  superintend- 
ent, is  a  young"  man  who  has  been 
in  this  country  not  quite  a  year.  Be- 
fore Mr.  Marconi  gave  him  his  pres- 
ent position  he  was  employed  at  the 
Poldhu  station  on  the  coast  of  Corn- 
wall. The  two  men'  have  worked 
much  together,  and  during  Marconi's 
recent  visit  to  the  Cape  they  again 
joined  in  conducting  experiments. 
The  superintendent  has  every  enthu- 
siasm for  his  chief,  and  he  is  fond  of 
sounding  his  praises. 

"Marconi,"  he  says,  "is  an  enthusiastic 
young  man,  forever  at  his  work.  Some 
say  he'll  go  wrong  if  he  dosen't  stop. 
But,  anyway,  it  is  good  to  be  near  him. 
He  speaks  English  perfectly,  but  I  like 
best  to  hear  him  in  his  own  tongue.  How 
he'll  pour  out  the  words! 

"From  childhood  he  has  been  inter- 
ested in  inventions,  and  for  many  years 
he  has  been  experimenting  in  Italy  and 
later  in  England  with  contrivances  that 
have  resulted  in  what  you  see  here. 

"Marconi's  mother,  an  Irish  woman, 
was  the  means  of  getting  him  the  iunds 
for  the  different  Marconi  companies.  In 
fact,  Marconi's  relatives  on  her  side 
largely  make  up  the  directorate  of  the 
several  wireless  companies  that  he  heads. 
Of  course  these  stations  that  are  in- 
tended for  trans-Atlantic  business  have 
so  far  been  nothing  but  an  expense.  In 
realitv,  they  have  as  yet  scarcely  been 
ready  for  work.  The  system  aboard 
steamships,  though,  has  long  been  in 
operation,  and  now  a  little  more  than 
pays  for  itself." 

Mr.  Taylor's  assistant  is  Mr. 
Charles  V.  Sargent,  who,  with  his 
wife,  make  up  the  force.  A  woman's 
presence  is  revealed  in  the  tasteful 
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furnishing  of  the  house  and  the 
flowers  growing  at  its  door.  They 
are  all  interested  in  their  work. 
There  is  so  much  that  wireless 
telegraphy  may  do  that  it  stimulates 
wonderfully  not  only  the  fancy  but 
the  ambition.  Speaking  somewhat  in 
this  same  strain  himself,  Mr.  Taylor 
said  the  other  day: 

'It  is  romantic,  off  here  at  the  end 
of  things,  thinking  of  the  possibilities  of 
all  this.  You  know  it  has  hardly  begun 
yet,  and  still  we  have  already  sent  word 
between  the  eastern  and  western  hemi- 
spheres. Suppose  some  stormy  night, 
with  the  wind  blowing  out  of  the  east 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  the 
waves  piling  up  down  there,  like  crumb- 
ling buildings,  suppose  I  should  get  a 
message  from  Mars  or  some  even  more 
distant  planet  1" 
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is  still  cordially  pro- 
vided at  the  old  inn 
at  Saybrook  Point, 
though  the  tavern  sign  has  long 
since  found  indoor  housing  and 
the  carpenter's  hammer  and  mason's 
chisel  have  transformed  the  big  halls 
and  cavernous  fireplaces  into  sizable 
chambers  and  hearths  proportioned 
to  the  needs  of  a  private  house.  On 
the  diminished  hearthstones  the  fires 
crackle  and  burn  and  roar  up  the 
wide  ancient  chimneys  with  all  the 
old-time  hospitality,  while  their  glow- 
ing embers  recall  the  story  of  the  past. 
This  was  not  the  first  inn  in  Say- 
brook.    The  earliest  was  kept  by  John 
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Wastoll.  It  was  on  Middle  Lane 
near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  then 
Green — divided  into  private  lots  in 
1742 — and  not  far  from  the  church 
and  schoolhouse.  This  second  hos- 
telry offered,  in  summer,  refreshing 
shade  beneath  its  great  tree,  and,  in 
winter,  welcome  warmth  beside  its 
huge  fires,  especially  to  churchgoers, 
loitering  between  the  long  Sunday 
services.  The  old-time  taverns  were 
hard  by  the  place  of  public  punish- 
ment, which,  because  of  the  supposed 
salutary  effect  upon  the  community, 
was  always  administered  upon  Week- 
ly-Lecture day.  They  were  handy  for 
training-day;  they  were  accessible  for 
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an  adjourned  town  or  church  meet- 
ing; and,  in  seaport  towns,  were  read- 
ily found  by  captains  and  sailors, 
eager  for  news  and  to  learn  the  op- 
portunities for  trade  throughout  the 
country  side.  In  Wastoll's  day  the 
town  wharf  ran  out  near  Mrs.  John 
D.  Ingraham's  house.  To  reach  it 
from  the  inn,  one  travelled  down  Mid- 
dle Lane  to  Fenwick  Street,  rounded 
into  Water  Street  and  so  along  the 
river  front  to  the  Point.    Water  Street 


was  the  direct  road  to  what  later  be- 
came known  as  the  ''Center,"  and 
branched  to  the  outlying  settlements 
within  the  original  forty  thousand 
acre  triangle  of  the  Saybrook  Patent. 
That  had  included  Lyme,  Chester, 
Westbrook,  Old  Saybrook,  Saybrook 
(or  Deep  River  and  Winthrop),  and 
Essex,  including  Centerbrook.  Lyme 
was  set  off  in  1663.  The  ferry  thence 
to  Saybrook  in  1662  made  possible  the 
coast  road  to  New  York  from  New 
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London  and  the  eastward.  The  wharf 
at  Saybrook  received  the  river  trade 
from  Hartford  and  the  neighboring 
towns;  also,  of  course,  the  coasting- 
trade  soon  developing  into  West  India 
and  later  into  foreign  commerce. 

The  distance  from  Wastoll's  inn  to 
the  Point  may  seem  short,  but  the 
line  of  least  resistance  is  always  fol- 
lowed. Taking  into  consideration  that 
there  was  no  system  of  roads  in  Con- 
necticut before  1700,  no  turnpikes  un- 
til after  1776  and  a  bleak,  open  coun- 
try six  months  of  the  year,  there  were 
times  when  the  inn  seemed  a  good  dis- 
tance off  the  main  road.  Moreover, 
after  1666,  the  centre  of  popula- 
tion slowly  shifted  inland.  Trade 
began  to  bunch  itself  on  the  direct 
thoroughfare,  Water  Street.  The 
Blague  Wharf,  under  the  present 
wharf  of  Burns  and  Young,  was 
built  in  1702-3.  Doty's  bakeshop  for 
sailors'  bread  was  established  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Fenwick  and 
Water  Streets  about  1708.  Both  father 
and  :,on  were  largely  interested  in 
West  India  trade  and  a  little  later 
built  Doty's  Wharf,  thirty  feet  wide 
and  to  the  north  of  their  warehouse. 


Tully's  Wharf  at  Heartsease  and 
Dickinson's  Wharf  followed.  From 
1673  the  Boston  postboy  made  irreg- 
ular trips  to  New  York.  To  have  seen 
him  with  his  pack,  to  have  heard  him 
chaffer  with  his  customers  and  bar- 
gain for  the  more  speedy  doing  of 
errands  in  the  towns  along  his  route, 
one  would  have  concluded  that  his  last 
and  least  thought  was  for  the  letters 
in  his  wallet.  From  171 5  his  trips 
were  fortnightly  in  winter  and  more 
frequently  in  summer. 

Seeing  the  trend  of  business, 
a  house,  suitable  for  an  inn,  was  built 
on  Water  Street  at  the  head  of  Fen- 
wick. All  trade  by  land  or  water 
passed  the  door.  Its  outlook  com- 
manded the  river  and  the  roads.  So 
the  house  was  snugly  built,  every  nail 
of  hand-wrought  iron  ;  ceilings  in  the 
lower  rooms  of  plaster,  still  firm  as 
when  made  of  clam-shell  lime ;  a  great 
semicircular  fireplace,  nine  feet  and 
six  inches  in  diameter  below  stairs 
and  a  second  one  in  the  hall  above, 
flanked  by  two  small  and  one  very 
long  narrow  room.  As  taverns  were 
then  built  more  for  day  use  than 
night,    presumably    the    smaller   bed- 
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rooms  were  for  distinguished  guests 
of  quality,  while  in  the  other,  after  a 
good  heating  before  the  big  fire,  the 
wayfarers  hustled  into  beds  or  bunks 
or  on  to  mattresses  of  straw,  laid  upon 
the  floor.  The  old  inventories  give 
sadly  deficient  lists  of  what  we  term 
necessities.  This  inn  was  long  kept 
by  Daniel  Kirtland.  The  stories  told 
about  its  hearth  related  mostly  to  the 
first  century  of  the  settlement,  for  by 
Revolutionary  times  a  new  inn  had 
risen  almost  in  the  shadow  of  the  new 
meeting-house,  which  for  the  accom- 
modation of  her  people,  the  church, 
removing  from  her  ancient  site  at  the 
Point,  had  erected  on  the  triangle  op- 
posite the  present  Congregational 
building.  The  history  of  the  period 
of  settlement,  of  the  colonial  period, 
and  of  the   national  could  be  pieced 


together  from  the  gossip  of  the  three 
old  taverns. 

Many  years  ago,  before  it  was  the 
fashion  to  treasure  every  scrap  of 
colonial  history  or  tradition,  a  little 
Saybrook  girl  found  her  greatest 
pleasure  in  listening  to  her  grand- 
father's tales  of  the  time  when  he,  a 
growing  lad,  hearkened  to  the  stories 
his  great-grandfather  told  beside  the 
fire  or  by  the  wayside ; — stories  of  the 
earliest  Saybrook  days,  of  how  he 
had  helped  to  defend,  to  forward  and 
to  guide  the  young  settlement  in  the 
wilderness.  Because  the  grandsire 
was  a  man  of  mark  and  the  grand- 
father, surveying  through  the  coun- 
tryside for  the  still  young  colony  had 
taken  to  his  heart  those  earliest  tales 
and  added  thereunto  his  own  experi- 
ence, which  he  retold  in  his  still  virile 
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old  age,  this  little  grandchild  had  ab- 
sorbed a  truer  volume  of  tradition 
than  comes  to  most  of  us.  Further, 
she  carried  through  life  an  absorbing 
love  for  all  the  deserved  greatness 
that  in  the  earlier  and  later  days 
had  embosomed  colonial  Saybrook. 
Story,  tradition,  history,  comment  and 
current  event  she  garnered  and  com- 
mitted to  her  commonplace-book,  and 
it  is  my  good  fortune  to  draw  some- 
what from  the  wealth  thus  accumu- 
lated during  many,  many  years. 

Lord  Say  and  Seale,  Lord  Brooke 
and  others,  as  we  know,  on  July  7, 
1635,  commissioned  the  younger 
Winthrop  governor  for  one  year  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut.  He 
was  to  overlook  the  property  included 
in  their  patent;  to  protect  the  coun- 
try from  a  possible  Dutch  investment ; 
and  to  see  that  Lion  Gardiner,  an  able 
engineer  from  the  service  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  highly  recom- 
mended by  John  Davenport,  Hugh 
Peters  and  other  influential  persons, 
should  build  a  proper  fort  at  Say- 
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brook  Point  with  houses  suitable  for 
gentlemen  of  quality;  should  lay  out 
a  town  behind  the  fortification  and 
set  the  foundation  of  a  military  post, 
so  anticipating  the  arrival  of  a  com- 
pany, well  calculated  to  develop  a 
commercial  metropolis,  which  should 
also,  from  its  military  character,  be 
the  bulwark  of  the  up-river  towns. 
To  start  with,  Gardiner  brought  with 
him  £2,000  in  money,  iron  for  two 
drawbridges,  guns,  accoutrements, 
materials,  and  twelve  men  with  which, 
in  December,  1635,  he  began  the 
building  of  the  fort.  (An  advance 
party  of  twenty  men  under  Lieuten- 
ant Gibbon  and  Sergeant  Willard  had 
reached  the  Point,  had  mounted  two 
guns,  and,  November  24,  1635,  nad 
driven  off  a  Dutch  sloop,  attempting 
to  land.)  Inside  the  fort,  "a  re- 
doubt of  heavy  wooden  slabs,  polyg- 
onal in  shape,  held  in  the  centre  an 
open  court  or  parade-ground,  around 
which  were  built  houses  for  men  of 
quality,  Soldiers'  Quarters  and  the 
Great    Hall — which    latter    building, 
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surmounted  with  an  Iron  Lantern, 
served  for  a  lighthouse — and  also  for 
Judicial,  Educational  and  Religious 
purposes.  Upon  the  river  side  a  ram- 
part of  earthwork,  covering  the  Ar- 
senal and  Commissary  Department, 
bristled  with  the  great  guns  of  that 
day.     Standing  out   from  each  angle 


out  as  agent  for  the  company,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  with  instruc- 
tions to  inspect  the  fort  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Lion  Gardiner 
had  proceeded  to  lay  out  the  town  in 
six  large  squares.  Until  1639,  when 
he  removed  to  Monchonack  Island, 
he  was  in  charge  as  lieutenant  of  the 
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of  the  redoubt  were  hollow  bastions 
enclosing  gardens;  also  affording 
range  of  vision  outside  the  wall;  and 
which  pierced  with  portholes  enabled 
the  flint-locks  of  the  soldiers  to  tell 
upon  the  destiny  of  the  Indians  at- 
tempting to  break  through  the  stock- 
ade or  to  swim  the  moat  surrounding 
the  whole." 

In  1636,  George  Fenwick  was  sent 


fort  and  was  actual  governor  of  the 
colony  during  Fenwick's  absence  in 
England,  and,  after  his  return  to 
Saybrook,  in  joint  charge  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  post.  He  surveyed  the 
lands,  blazed  the  roads,  and  with 
twenty-four  men,  two  women,  and 
his  infant  son  to  protect,  held  the  fort 
through  the  strenuous  winter  and 
spring    of    1635-36  with  hostile   Pe- 
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quots  tormenting  the  small  garrison 
and  raiding  the  country  round  about. 
From  the  Saybrook  fort  went  brain 
and  brawn  to  help  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Pequot  nation,  and  had  Gardi- 
ner's advice  been  more  closely  fol- 
lowed, some  of  the  bloody  history  of 
that  time  might  have  remained  un- 
written. 

With  Colonel  Fenwick  in  July, 
1639,  came  his  wife,  his  two  sisters 
and  a  Mrs.  Mary  Fenwick  and  also 
as  pastor,  Mr.  John  Higginson,  after- 
wards minister  at  Guilford  and  the 
author  of  the  "Attestation"  or  intro- 
duction to  the  "Magnalia."  Lady 
Fenwick  held  her  title  by  courtesy 
only  and  as  the  former  widow  of  Sir 
John  Botelier,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Oliver  Botelier,  Knight,  of  Teston, 
Kent,  England.  After  her  mar- 
riage to  a  Roundhead  and  their  re- 
moval to  America,  her  own  family 
and  that  of  the  Boteliers  quickly  lost 
sight  of  her,  preferring  those  who 
espoused  the  royal  cause.  About  this 
lady  of  brave  courageous  spirit  circles 
the  halo  of  a  local  saint.  For  over 
two  centuries  the  winds  buffeted  her 
lonely  tomb  on  the  bleak  hillside,  once 


within  the  enclosure  of  Gardiner's 
fort;  for  centuries  still  will  be  re- 
peated the  story  of  her  fair  face, 
sweet  with  contentment  in  her  hus- 
band's love  and  in  her  chosen  duty 
though  far  from  the  pleasant  English 
fields,  the  comfortable  English  life, 
the  dear  old  friends,  so  dearly  loved 
and  in  so  many  cases  separated  from 
her  in  the  estrangement  of  civil  and 
religious  war.  Her  re-interment  at 
the  entrance  of  Cypress  Cemetery 
(laid  out  in  1635),  when,  in  1870,  the 
building  of  the  Valley  Road  threat- 
ened to  destroy  her  resting  place,  con- 
firmed tradition  and  added  to  it  the 
pathetic  fact  that,  while  the  material 
discomfort  of  the  new  world  bore 
hard  upon  her,  much  of  her  physical 
frailty  was  probably  due  to  a  well- 
defined  spinal  curvature.  Her  hair 
was  as  golden  beneath  the  nineteenth 
century  sun  as  when  flashing  back 
from  the  graceful  coil  and  soft 
strands  encircling  her  face  the  sun- 
light of  a  by-gone  day.  Flowers 
bloomed  for  her  and  fruits  struggled 
up   in   spite  of  "the  canker-pest." 

"  Wild  timid  hares  were  drawn  from  woods  to  share  her 

home  caresses 
Uplooking  to  her  human  eyes  with  sylvan  tendernesses." 

To   her   and   Colonel    Fenwick   the 
young  colonies  were  indebted  for  fruit 
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trees  and  cattle.  For  her  people  she 
planned  her  garden,  not  alone  with 
precious  seed  of  English  flowers,  but 
also  with  herbs  of  healing.  She  con- 
sulted with  Surgeon  Pell,  with  the 
minister,  and  with  the  Winthrops 
(both  father  and  son),  famed  for 
their  medicinal  lore,  and  she  sought 
to  have  ever  ready  the  simples  of  her 
time.  There  was  digitalis,  for  inter- 
nal use  or  for  external  swellings;  St. 
John's-wort,  for  vertigo,  epilepsy  and 
madness ;  elderberry,  for  wine  and 
for  wounds,— especially  for  gunshot 
wounds;  rhubarb  and  bryonia,  for 
cathartics;  while  as  "against  plague, 
small-pox,  purples  and  all  sorts  of 
fevers,  poysons  and  King's  evil  by 
way  of  Prevention  or  after  Infec- 
tion," the  best  London  physician 
wrote  to  Governor  Winthrop  to  have 
always  ready  "a  black  Powder  of 
which  the  basic  ingredient  was  pul- 
verized burnt  toads."  For  certain 
common  ailments  the  lady  was  ad- 
vised to  mix  and  mould  into  bullets  a 


preparation  of  maidenhair  fern,  fen- 
nel, parsley  root,  two  or  three  ounces 
of  fresh  oil  of  almonds  and  one-fourth 
pound  of  new  butter. 

Lady  Fenwick  lived  her  husband's 
handmaid,  her  people's  almoner,  her 
church's  child,  for  not  even  the  long, 
hard  journey  to  Hartford  daunted 
the  sweet  spirit  that  sought  in  Thomas 
Hooker's  church  a  home  for  herself 
and  child.  In  the  fall  of  1645  sne 
laid  herself  down  to  rest,  courageous- 
ly, because  her  work  was  done  and 
because  she  knew  that  to  her  husband 
all  men  looked  as  to  "a  godly  and  able 
instrument  to  assist  in  the  helping  to 
uphold  the  civil  government  of  the 
second  and  third  colonies  here  planted 
and  to  a  good  encourager  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  at  Hartford." 

It  is  difficult  to  briefly  tell  the  story 
of  Saybrook's  influence  in  Church  and 
State,  since  in  Connecticut  to  1818 
they  were  united,  and  at  Saybrook 
was  formulated  the  most  influential 
document    in    Connecticut's   ecclesias- 
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tical   history, — namely,   the   Saybrook 
Platform  of  1708. 

Four  churches  have  housed  the 
Congregational  folk  of  Saybrook: 
the  present  edifice;  the  one  referred 
to  as  standing  from  1726  to  1840 
nearly  opposite  it;  the  church  of  1646 
by  the  old  Saybrook  Point  green; 
and  near  the  same  site,  the  famous 
church  of  1680,  whose  notable  con- 
vention, assembling  in  obedience  to 
the  command  of  the  General  Court 
of    Connecticut,    drew    up    the    Say- 


brook Platform.  This  document 
embodied  the  faith,  discipline  and  au- 
thority of  the  forty*  churches  of  Con- 
necticut, and  was  by  the  Court  ap- 
proved and  made  the  ecclesiastical 
law  of  the  land.  Through  it  Congre- 
gationalism, with  a  strong  Presbyte- 
rian bias,  became  the  state  religion. 
On  its  theological  side  it  but  reaf- 
firmed in  somewhat  stronger  language 
previous  confessions  of  faith  accepted 
by  all  the  colonial  churches.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  authorized  creed,  by  its 
"Associations  of  Elders  and  Minis- 
ters" it  provided  for  the  fellowship 
and  mutual  interests  of  churches.  It 
provided  also  a  recognized  authority 
for  the  admission  and  dismissal  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  Further, 
in  its  "Articles"  it  established  "Con- 
sociations," assemblages  of  delegates 
from  all  the  churches  in  each  county, 
and  gave  to  these  Consociations  the 
final      jurisdiction      over      schismatic 
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churches  or  their  refractory  mem- 
bers. When  finally  Episcopalian, 
Quaker  and  Baptist  had  won  the  right 
to  embody  in  church  estate  and  to  be 
free  from  taxes  and  fines  laid  by  the 
government  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Congregational  church,  a  long  and 
bitter  struggle  arose.  About  the 
middle  of  the  century,  influenced 
by  the  great  revival,  known  as 
"The  Great  Awakening,"  the  peo- 
ple, discontented  with  the  formalism 
that  had  crept  into  the  state  church, 
-desired  a  simpler  form  of  Congrega- 
tionalism. The  power  of  the  Conso- 
ciations, the  strength  of  the  conserva- 
tive political  party,  united  to  beat 
back  the  malcontents,  and  it  was  not 
until  1784  that  the  spread  of  more  tol- 
erant ideas  among  the  people  caused 
the  Saybrook  Platform  to  be  quietly 
dropped  from  the  Revised  Statutes, 
and  not  until  1818,  under  the  new 
Constitution  of  Connecticut,  that  all 
kindred  authority  and  all  religious 
penalties  were  swept  away.  There- 
after religion  was  purely  voluntary. 
Congregationalism  of  its  own  accord 
preserved  the  best  features  of  the 
Saybrook  Platform.  The  principles 
of  "mutual  co-operation  and  friendly 
confederation  of  the  churches,  which 
were  first  inaugurated  and  made  ef- 
fectual by  our  fathers  at  Saybrook," 
wrote  Dr.  Bacon,  "must  be  regarded 
as  of  the  greatest  value,  not  only 
in  the  development  of  Congrega- 
tionalism, but  in  the  moral  and 
social  development  of  the  Connecticut 
people." 

The  famous  Saybrook  Convention 
of  May,  1708,  was  preceded  Novem- 
ber 11,  1 70 1,  by  a  no  less  memorable 
gathering  of  ministers  at  the  house  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Buckingham.     There 


the  first  trustees  of  the  future  Yale 
University  met  for  a  four  days'  discus- 
sion of  the  scope  and  prospects  of  the 
Collegiate  School  of  Connecticut,  and 
came  to  "a  comfortable  and  unani- 
mous opinion"  that  there  would  be  no 
great  difficulty  about  the  place  of  lo- 
cation, since  Mr.  Nathaniel  Lynde  of 
Saybrook  had  offered  a  suitable  house. 
The  large  frame  house,  eighty  feet 
long  and  one  story  high,  on  what  in 
1 701  was  Back  Lane,  now  the  mac- 
adamized road  to  Saybrook  Point,  has 
gone.  Its  old  cellar,  visited  in  1793 
by  President  Stiles,  was  "contiguous 
to  the  burying  yard  and  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  peninsula."  Its  tract  of  land 
was  recently  added  to  Cypress  Ceme- 
tery, and  a  granite  bowlder  marks  the 
site  of  Yale's  first  college  building. 
For  fifteen  years  Saybrook  was  Yale's 
first  and  only  home.  Here  the  ma- 
jority of  her  students  were  in  resi- 
dence, and  though  her  peripatetic 
seniors  strayed  to  Killingworth  and 
Milford,     they     brought    back     their 
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Heartsease, 
a  Vacation  Home  for  Working  Girls 

teacher  and  rector  to  preside  at  the 
Saybrook  commencement. 

The  earliest  Saybrook  record  in  re- 
gard to  matters  educational  is  of  the 
services  of  John  Tully,  schoolmaster. 
The  great  almanac  maker  received 
£30  yearly  from  the  town  and  from 
each  male  child — the  only  sex  taught 
— five  pounds  of  beef,  or  grain,  or  corn 
of  proportionate  value.  The  smaller 
boys  and  girls  were  taught  at  home. 
The  schoolboys  were  taught  reading, 
writing  and  casting  up  of  accounts, 
while  the  older  ones  among  them 
went  to  the  master's  house  to  be  in- 
structed in  navigation  and  astronomy. 
At  a  later  period — 1 783-1853 — the  lit- 
tle red  schoolhouse  at  the  Point  at 
Neck  Lane  was  the  temple  of  learn- 
ing. Many  score  of  little  folks  sat 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  Miss  Sarah 
Tully,  1 757-1802.  In  the  lower  half 
of  the  schoolhouse  a  master  taught 
the  advanced  pupils  during  the  winter 
term.  It  is  said  that  in  Revolution- 
ary times  wooden  muskets  with  tin 
bayonets  were  furnished  the  little 
ones,  and  that  prim  New  England 
dames  marched  and  countermarched 
their  young  patriots.  History  was 
taught  by  living  it;  by  the  rush  to  de- 
fend the  shore  against  British  raid- 
ers; by  the  attempt  to  recapture  the 
stores  secreted  at  Joseph  Tully's,  now 


Heartsease;  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  Say- 
brook captain's  lands  to  buy  shoes  for 
his  men  during  their  winter  at  Valley 
Forge;  by  the  building  of  the  colony 
sloop,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  her  pa- 
trol of  the  coast;  by  David  Bushnell's 
firing  of  the  British  ships  in  the  Dela- 
ware and  his  earlier  attempt  in  the 
American  Turtle  to  employ  a  sub- 
marine torpedo.  This  boat  was  con- 
structed at  Saybrook  Ferry.  It  was 
seven  and  a  half  feet  long  and  re- 
ceived its  name  because  it  resembled 
two  tortoise  shells  in  contact,  with  just 
room  for  the  captain,  and  air  to  last 
him  thirty  minutes.  Paddles,  op- 
erated by  the  feet,  moved  the  boat  in 
either  direction.  Most  of  the  ballast 
was  attached  to  the  keel  and  could 
also  be  used  as  an  anchor.  A  com- 
pass for  steering,  a  barometer  to  esti- 
mate the  distance  below  water,  and 
torpedoes,  with  torpedo  lines  for  an- 
choring them,  completed  the  equip- 
ment. The  greatest  trouble  was  lack 
of   light   to   steer   by,   so   that,   while 
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demonstrating  that  gunpowder  could 
be  exploded  under  water,  the  Ameri- 
can Turtle  blew  up  an  American 
schooner  instead  of  the  British  man- 
of-war  Cerberus,  exploded  a  torpedo 
among  a  group  of  English  tars  sent 
out  to  examine  the  floating  thing,  and 
went  out  of  commission  with  a  price 
set  on  the  much  dreaded  Yankee  in- 
ventor's head. 

When  the  country  became  a  nation, 
Dr.  Morse  made  for  the  school  chil- 
dren their  first  geography,  and  Noah 
Webster  improved  upon  the  Dilworth 
speller  of  1740.  Lessons  in  weights, 
measures  and  coins  followed  the  rule 
of  three  and  fractions.  The  Bible — 
one  for  a  class — wore  its  maxims  into 
childish  brains.  Its  poor  print  gave 
many  a  child  the  chance  to  shirk 
and  yet  save  the  credits  by  calling 
"rubbed  out."  The  "Columbian  Ora- 
tor" and  similar  compilations  incul- 
cated breadth  of  vision  by  offering  to 
the  young  aspirant  for  honors  on  an- 
nual inspection  day,  when  came  the 
minister  heading  the  school  commit- 
tee, speeches  from  the  Roman  Sen- 
ate, from  the  British  Parliament  and 
from  the  American  Congress,  with  a 
spicy  admixture  of  the  "Sinner's 
End"  and  the  "Day  of  Judgment." 

Nowadays,  supplementary  to  the 
modern  graded  school  is  the  Acton 
Library  of  seven  thousand  volumes 
on  Parsonage  Street,  corner  of  the 
old  Pennywise  Lane.  The  wisdom  of 
the  library  may  be  had  by  any  mem- 
ber who  pays  the  yearly  fee  of  one 
dollar  and  by  any  trustworthy  person 
for  six  pennies  the  volume  or  three 
pennies  the  magazine.  The  town 
contributes  one  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  and  friendly  contributions  added 
to  the  fees  support  the  library.     Fic- 


tion, being  much  sought,  especially 
during  the  influx  of  summer  visitors, 
predominates,  but  works  of  a  more 
serious  nature  and  books  of  reference 
have  their  place.  A  pleasant  feature 
is  the  smaller  memorial  library  of  art 
and  music  books,  started  by  the  young 
people  in  memory  of  one  of  then- 
number,  and  continued  by  the  earning 
of  its  own  books.  During  three  after- 
noons and  evenings  each  week  the 
librarian  has  her  latch-string  out. 
She  has  had  an  interest  in  her  charge 
from  its  earliest  infancy,  when  a  cer- 
tain few  bought  books  and  circulated 
them  among  themselves.  When  the 
books  became  too  many  for  this  over- 
sight, Mr.  Acton  first  rented  a  home 
for  them  for  two  years.  Later  he 
gave  the  land  on  which  the  library 
stands,  and  with  others  contributed 
to  erect  the  present  building,  that  the 
library  might  have  a  larger  field  of 
usefulness. 

Few  Connecticut  towns  can  count 
among  their  sons  and  their  descendants 
a  greater  number  of  illustrious  names 
than  Saybrook.  From  camp  and  pul- 
pit, from  the  bar  and  from  the  highest 
office  within  the  gift  of  the  people, 
men  trace  their  ancestry  to  Saybrook 
either  directly  or  through  those  hardy 
emigrants  whom  she  so  early  sent 
into  the  great  western  territory. 
From  Geneva,  New  York,  to  Mariet- 
ta, Ohio,  many  Saybrook  men,  driv- 
ing their  great  covered  wagons,  set- 
tled with  their  families  in  the  towns 
springing  up  along  the  route  and  even 
farther  west.  Soon  after  1783  the 
exodus  westward  became  the  butt  of 
the  doubting  public.  Newspapers  rev- 
elled in  the  "springs  of  brandy"  and 
other  marvels  the  emigrants  expected 
to  find.     The  cartoonists  indulged  in 
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the  corpulent  men  "Bound  for  Ohio" 
and  the  emaciated  "Return,"  and  in 
pictures  of  "growing  flax  yielding 
ready-made  clothing."  But  these  did 
not  daunt  the  venturesome  and  far- 
sighted. 

The  War  of  1812,  with  its  raid  on 
Essex ;  with  the  locking  in  the  Thames 
at  New  London  of  the  American 
frigates  Macedonian  and  Constitution 
and  the  consequent  British  patrol  of 
the  coast;  and  with  the  constant 
terror  of  an  attack  upon  Saybrook, 
was  destructive  to  her  commerce.  Af- 
ter the  war,  when  their  shipping  and- 
allied  industries  waned,  New  Haven, 
New  London  and  Middletown  shifted 
their  capital  into  other  industries.  Say- 
brook  did  not  succeed  in  doing  so. 
Her  large  ropewalk  was  destroyed. 
Shipbuilding  and  fisheries  were  more 
successful  elsewhere.  Her  more  am- 
bitious sons  sought  business  away 
from  home,  and  her  wealth  gradually 
dwindled  as  her  opportunities  for 
making  it  decreased.  The  age  of 
steam  worked  on  the  principle  of  "to 
him  that  hath  shall  be  given  and  from 
him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  that 
which  he  hath."  The  railroad  posted 
its  station  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
Centre  and  dignified  it  by  the  name 
of  Saybrook  Junction, — sometimes  an 
important  epithet.  It  threw  its  tracks 
into  towns  where  streams  turn  the 
mill  wheels,  and  rushed  its  side  and 
double  tracks  where  enterprise  had 
added  steam  equipment  or  some  of 
the  many  new  plants  required  to  pro- 
duce the  necessities,  which  the  me- 
chanical, electrical  or  chemical  dis- 
coveries of  the  last  half  century  have 
created.  Saybrook  dropped  out  of 
the  race.  Nor  was  she,  like  Nan- 
tucket, suffered  to  become  as  a  sum- 


mer resort  once  more  famous.  True, 
she  has  a  summer  colony  at  Fenwick, 
the  little  borough  reached  from  the 
Point  by  railroad,  or  by  the  half-mile 
carriage  bridge.  There  is  the  hotel, 
Fenwick  Hall,  and  a  goodly  number 
of  pretty  cottages,  sold  or  rented  un- 
der terms  which  secure  a  quiet,  at- 
tractive and  well-ordered  community. 
In  the  winter  the  lighthouse  keepers, 
the  winds  and  the  tides  are  the  only 
inhabitants,  and  the  latter  are  fre- 
quently most  unruly. 

Saybrook  bore  her  full  share  of  sac- 
rifice in  the  Civil  War.  While  griev- 
ing and  rejoicing  with  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  the  most  eventful  day  to  her 
loyal  citizens  at  home  was  August  16, 
1 86 1,  when  the  few  peace-party  men 
in  town  invited  their  friends  from  the 
surrounding  country,  even  as  far  as 
Hartford  and  New  Haven,  to  see  a 
peace  flag-raising  in  front  of  Gilbert 
Pratt's  house  on  Main  Street.  The 
Unionists  quietly  invited  a  few 
friends  also.  There  was  a  lively 
scrimmage;  the  prospect  of  a  big 
fight,  led  by  grim,  determined  men, 
and  a  long  tussle  over  the  raising  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  pole  in- 
tended for  the  peace  flag.  Finally 
they  flew  aloft,  and  the  peace  party, 
finding  the  air  not  easy  to  breathe, 
made  themselves  scarce.  There  was 
a  call  for  speeches,  in  which  General 
Hawley,  fresh  from  the  front,  led. 
Some  in  the  crowd  may  have  remem- 
bered that  the  house,  first  known  as 
Humphrey  Pratt's  house,  had,  in  its 
memorable  tavern  days,  sheltered  the 
great  soldier  and  friend  of  liberty, 
Lafayette.  Tradition  says  Washing- 
ton also.  Its  immense  ballroom,  with 
arched  roof  and  spring  floor,  had 
echoed  since  1773  the  merry  Virginia 
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reel,  the  graver  square  dance,  intro- 
duced in  1776,  and  the  dignified  cotil- 
lion, footed  by  men  and  women  loyal 
to  the  United  Colonies  and  to  the 
young  nation.  The  unfurling  of  a 
peace-flag,  the  triumph  of  a  peace-at- 
any-price  policy  would  have  been  dis- 
loyal to  the  traditions  of  liberty  and 
the  long,  gallant  fight  for  it. 

One  recent  gala-day  of  the  old  town 
should  be  chronicled.  The  Yale  bi- 
centennial celebration  began  with  the 
marking  in  Branford  of  the  site  of  the 
old  Russell  parsonage,  where  the  ten 
colonial  ministers  gathered  to  consider 
the  first  steps  toward  establishing  a 
college,  and  where  tradition  says  each 
ofTered  a  portion  of  his  precious  store 
of  books  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
college  library.  The  closing  event  of 
the  great  celebration  was  the  com- 
memoration at  Saybrook  of  the  earli- 
est years,  of  the  small  beginning 
of  the  modern  university  that  now 
yearly  enrolls  nearly  three  thousand 
students. 

The  simple  services  on  November  11, 
1 90 1,  when  the  old  town  was  gay  with 
bunting  and  good  cheer,  were  most 
satisfactory.  The  collation  in  the  new 
Episcopal  parish  house  suggested  the 
good  cheer  and  bustling  hospitality  of 
that  first  commencement  dinner  at  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Buckingham's,  the  de- 
tails of  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us.  The  services  in  the  Congrega- 
tional   church,    the    old-time    hymns, 


"O  God,  beneath  Thy  guiding  hand," 
"Now  thank  we  all  our  God,"  Lu- 
ther's hymn,  and  "O  God,  our  help 
in  ages  past,"  in  their  appropriateness 
spoke  of  effort,  struggle  and  victory, 
and  reminded  one  of  how  closely  con- 
nected in  the  minds  of  the  founders 
was  the  thought  of  preparation  for 
the  ministry  and  preparation  for  pub- 
lic service, — the  two  avowed  purposes 
for  which  the  Collegiate  School  was 
established.  The  historical  address 
by  Professor  Franklin  B.  Dexter  told 
in  detail  the  story  of  Yale's  first  six- 
teen years,  and  Dr.  Hart  recited 
Saybrook's  claims  to  "early  grandeur" 
and  her  deservedly  "great  venera- 
tion." President  Hadley,  in  felicitous 
words,  spoke  of  Saybrook's  monu- 
ment, "small  in  size  compared  with 
the  monumental  buildings  going  up 
in  New  Haven,  yields  to  none  in  the 
impression  of  external  strength  it  con- 
veys, carrying  in  its  ruggedness  yet 
a  grace  beyond  the  hand  of  man  to 
better.  May  we  prove  ourselves,  with 
our  sons  and  daughters,  worthy  of 
our  trust,  so  that  when  two  centuries 
hence  the  men  of  that  day  shall  look 
back  upon  the  day  of  our  small 
things,  they  will  see  the  foundations 
we  in  our  prosperity  have  laid  by 
God's  grace  no  less  true,  no  less  a  liv- 
ing sacrifice  to  the  cause  of  education, 
of  country  and  our  God,  than  those  of 
the  men  who  sacrificed  here  two  hun- 
dred years  ago." 


New  England  in  American  Colonial 

Literature 


By  Montgomery  P.  Sellers 


THE  most  prominent  feature 
of  American  colonial  lit- 
erature is  its  lack  of  unity. 
It  is  preeminently  a  litera- 
ture of  sections ;  and  that  of  each  sec- 
tion reflects  not  only  the  character  of 
the  people,  but  their  history  as  well. 
The  illiterate  South,  with  its  semi- 
feudal  institutions,  its  denial  of  free- 
dom of  thought,  and  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  its  people,  produced  almost 
no  literature  at  all.  New  York,  set- 
tled by  the  phlegmatic  Dutch,  and 
given  over  to  mercantile  enterprises, 
was  too  busy  to  make  any  great  con- 
tribution. It  is  Pennsylvania  almost 
alone  that  represents  the  middle  col- 
onies in  our  colonial  literature. 
Through  the  beneficent  influence  of 
the  Quakers,  with  their  broader- 
minded  and  more  liberal  ideas,  we 
see  Philadelphia  assuming  the  aspect 
of  a  centre  of  culture,  though  that 
culture  was  scientific  rather  than  pure- 
ly literary.  But  it  is  in  New  England, 
settled  by  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puri- 
tans, with  their  depth  of  character 
and  high  ideals,  their  favorable  social 
and  political  institutions,  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  education  and  scholar- 
ship— it  is  in  this  stimulating  atmos- 
phere that  colonial  literature  attained 
its  height;  and  we  find  there  three 
names  worthy  to  be  placed  beside 
the  greater  names  in  our  literary  his- 
tory, not  so  much  perhaps  on  account 
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of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  their  produc- 
tions, but  because  they  were  pio- 
neers,— Cotton  Mather,  the  pedantic 
scholar;  Anne  Bradstreet,  the  poet- 
ess ;  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  first 
great  thinker  in  America. 

Born  in  1663,  Cotton  Mather  en- 
tered Harvard  College  at  eleven  years 
of  age.  Before  this,  however,  he  had 
read  many  Latin  and  Greek  authors, 
and  written  "poems  of  devotion"  after 
the  manner  of  the  time.  Graduated 
from  college  at  fifteen,  he  was  per- 
sonally complimented  by  the  presi- 
dent on  his  scholarship;  and  taking 
his  second  degree  three  years  later, 
he  delivered  a  learned  address  on 
what  he  called  the  "divine  origin  of 
the  Hebrew  points."  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  was  made  an  assistant 
to  his  father  in  the  North  Church  in 
Boston;  and  finally  succeeding  his 
father,  served  the  church  in  all  over 
forty  years,  dying  in  1728. 

In  regard  to  the  man  himself,  the 
picture  of  Cotton  Mather  given  to  us 
in  his  own  writings,  and  in  those  of 
the  men  who  knew  him,  is  indeed  sur- 
passingly painful.  Though  a  man  of 
remarkable  intellectual  capabilities, 
he  was  at  the  same  time  an  egotist, 
narrow-minded  and  bigoted.  He  sub- 
jected himself  to  fasts  and  vigils,  and 
had  rules  of  devotion  for  almost  every 
incident  in  daily  life.  "When  he 
knocked  at  a  door,  the  faith  of  our 
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Saviour's  promise  was  awakened  in 
him — 'knock  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you.'  "  "When  he  put  out  his 
candle,  it  must  be  done  with  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Father  of  Lights,  that  his 
light  may  not  be  put  out  in  obscure 
darkness."  Yet  in  some  respects  he 
was  great,  and  stands  the  representa- 
tive man  of  his  time.  As  a  preacher 
he  was  conscientious  and  sincere.  As 
a  pastor  he  was  truly  the  constant 
tender  of  his  flock.  As  an  author  he 
was  learned  and  prolific.  He  was  a 
great  worker,  a  great  reader,  a  great 
student.  He  wrote  upwards  of  four 
hundred  books,  so  that  one  said  of 
him,  "Play  is  his  toil,  and  work  his 
recreation."  His  most  famous  book, 
published  in  London  in  1702,  is  the 
"Magnalia  Christi  Americana;  or, 
The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New 
England,  from  its  first  planting,  in  the 
year  1620,  unto  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1698."  As  the  author  himself  says, 
the  "Magnalia"  is  a  "bulky  thing." 
The  work  is  divided  into  seven  books, 
and  the  subject  matter  may  be 
grouped  under  these  three  heads : 
(1)  The  history  of  the  settlement  in 
New  England;  (2)  Biographies  of 
governors,  eminent  divines  and  oth- 
ers; and  (3)  Illustrious  and  wonder- 
ful providences.  The  "Magnalia"  is 
read  more  than  any  other  book  of  that 
day,  as  the  facts  stated  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  considering  the 
history  of  the  period.  Though  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  fiction  in  the  work, 
it  may  be  easily  separated  from  the 
truth. 

Another  famous  work  of  Cotton 
Mather's,  "The  Wonders  of  the  In- 
visible World,"  shows  us  the  author 
in  relation  to  his  time.  Mather  be- 
lieved that  before  the  coming  of  the 


Puritans,  New  England  was  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Devil,  and  that  now  he 
had  enlisted  some  of  the  new  settlers 
in  his  cause.  It  was  a  time  of  delu- 
sion and  superstition ;  and  Mather 
gives  an  account  of  the  Salem  execu- 
tions without  any  feeling  of  compas- 
sion for  the  victims,  whom  he  looks 
upon  as  evil  spirits  rather  than  hu- 
man beings.  He  believed  in  witch- 
craft, and  his  influence  and  writings 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  hor- 
rible delusion. 

In  style  Cotton  Mather  shows  him- 
self the  pedant,  as  was  but  the  nat- 
ural outcome  of  his  almost  exclu- 
sively student  life.  From  his  earliest 
years  he  had  breathed  the  air  of  eru- 
dition. His  very  playthings  were 
books.  "The  dialect  of  his  child- 
hood was  the  ponderous  phraseology 
of  philosophers  and  divines."  We 
have  seen  something  of  his  studious 
later  life.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  his  style  is  labored,  obscure,  lit- 
erally filled  with  allusions  and  quota- 
tions. His  was  not  an  analytic  mind, 
nor  was  he  a  great  scholar,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  Though  he 
is  the  best  representative  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  early  colonial  period,  he 
cannot  be  deemed  a  man  of  letters, 
as  we  understand  the  term  to-day. 

In  his  later  years  he  was  doomed 
to  disappointment  and  bitterness; 
new  and  more  liberal  ideas,  with 
which  he  was  not  in  sympathy,  made 
his  life  a  burden.  He  belonged  to  the 
old  regime  rather  than  to  the  new, 
that  was  about  to  begin  in  New  Eng- 
land. He  believed  in  the  New  Eng- 
land of  the  past,  and  exhorted  his 
fellows  to  strive  to  emulate  the  ex- 
amples of  their  ancestors  and  to  live 
according  to  their  ideals.     It  was  for 
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this  purpose  he  wrote  his  "Magna- 
lia,"  as  well  as  other  works.  He 
fought  his  battle  bravely,  but  for- 
tunately he  did  not  prevail.  A  new 
era  was  dawning  for  New  England, 
and  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  we 
have  the  sad  spectacle  of  a  man  en- 
tirely out  of  sympathy  with  his  time. 

It  is  Cotton  Mather,  who,  in  his 
"Magnalia,"  introduces  us  to  the 
name  of  Anne  Bradstreet,  "whose 
poems,"  he  says,  "divers  times 
printed,  have  afforded  a  grateful  en- 
tertainment unto  the  ingenious,  and 
a  monument  for  her  memory  beyond 
the  stateliest  marbles" ! 

The  poems  were  first  published  in 
London,  in  1650,  as  "The  Tenth 
Muse,  lately  sprung  up  in  America; 
or  Several  Poems,  compiled  with 
great  variety  of  wit  and  learning,  full 
of  delight ;  wherein  especially  is  con- 
tained a  complete  Discourse  and  De- 
scription of  the  Four  Elements,  Con- 
stitutions, Ages  of  Man,  Seasons  of 
the  Year,  together  with  an  exact  epit- 
ome of  the  Four  Monarchies,  viz. : 
The  Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian,  Ro- 
man. Also  a  dialogue  between  Old 
England  and  New  concerning  the  late 
troubles,  with  divers  other  pleasant 
and  serious  Poems.  By  a  Gentle- 
woman in  those  parts."  A  more  com- 
plete edition  followed  in  Boston  in 
J 678,  and  this  one  contains  "Contem- 
plations," her  best  poem. 

Anne  Bradstreet  was  born  in  Eng- 
land in  1612.  Her  father  was  steward 
of  the  estates  of  the  Puritan  noble- 
man, the  Earl  of  Lincoln ;  and  Anne 
herself  passed  some  of  her  girlhood 
days  in  the  earl's  castle  of  Sempring- 
ham.  Filled  with  the  desire  for  read- 
ing, it  does  not  take  a  very  vivid  im- 


agination to  picture  her  among  the 
rich  treasures  in  the  earl's  library. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  married 
Simon  Bradstreet,  a  graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  a  Puritan,  and  two  years 
later  they  sailed  for  the  New  World. 
It  must  have  been  a  privation  indeed 
for  the  girl,  accustomed  to  everything 
that  riches  could  buy,  and  imbued 
with  the  love  of  literature,  to  leave  be- 
hind her  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  her 
native  land  for  the  rude,  uncultured 
and  unsettled  regions  of  New  Eng- 
land. "I  found  a  new  world  and  new 
manners,"  she  says,  "at  which  my 
heart  rose.  But  after  I  was  con- 
vinced it  was  the  way  of  God,  I  sub- 
mitted to  it."  In  1644  they  settled 
permanently  near  Andover,  Mass., 
and  there  Anne  Bradstreet  lived  the 
rest  of  her  life,  dying  in  1672. 

Though  she  wrote  some  prose,  it  is 
as  a  poet  only  that  she  is  known,  and 
while  she  was  not  a  great  poet  in  any 
high  sense  of  the  word,  in  some  of 
her  work  there  is  the  true  poetic 
spirit.  The  lack  of  surrounding  lit- 
erary conditions,  and  the  strictness  of 
her  religion,  as  well  as  her  remote- 
ness from  a  great  centre  of  culture, 
shut  her  out  from  the  inspiring  influ- 
ences of  the  great  Elizabethan  lit- 
erature. Yet  we  find  that  in  her 
verse  which  places  ■  her  above  the 
other  versifiers  of  colonial  times. 

The  plan  of  the  greater  part  of  her 
writings  is  very  simple,  without  any 
stress  being  laid  upon  the  poetical 
quality  of  the  verse.  In  the  '■'Four 
Monarchies,"  "Four  Elements,"  and 
the  "Four  Seasons,"  each  monarchy, 
element  and  season,  as  the  case  may 
be,  comes  up  and  says  what  it  can  for 
itself.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the 
way  of  natural  history,  the  history  of 
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nations,  and  of  medical  and  scientific 
knowledge,  all  in  the  style  of  the 
verse  of  the  time,  which  was  not  very 
elevated,  and  had  Anne  Bradstreet 
written  these  only,  her  name  would 
not  now  be  held  in  so  much  honor. 
She  has  lines  to  match  even  the  very 
worst  of  the  other  versifiers  of  her 
day.  But  when  we  strike  such  a  pas- 
sage as  this: 

"Sometime  now  past  in  the  autumnal  tide 
When    Phoebus    wanted   but  one   hour 
to  bed, 
The    trees    all    richly    clad,   yet    void    of 
pride, 
Were    gilded   o'er    by  his    rich    golden 
head"— 

we  come  into  the  very  atmosphere  oi 
the  poetic  spirit.  We  have  heard 
nothing  like  it  earlier  in  the  history  of 
American  literature.  What  a  con- 
trast to  the  rude  hymns  of  the  "Bay 
Psalm  Book,"  Michael  Wiggles- 
worth's  "Day  of  Doom,"  and  all  the 
memorial  verses  of  that  time !  Writ- 
ten in  the  later  years  of  Anne  Brad- 
street's  life.,  at  her  home  near  An- 
dover,  we  see  in  them  an  expression 
of  the  true  poetic  feeling  in  the  pres- 
ence of  nature.  "Contemplations,"' 
for  it  is  the  first  four  lines  of  that  we 
have  just  quoted,  is  not  only  the  very 
best  of  Anne  Bradstreet's  poems,  but 
is  the  true  beginning  of  poetry  in 
America. 

She  stands  surrounded  by  the  glory 
of  an  American  autumn,  gazing  upon 
the  forests  clothed  in  their  most  gor- 
geous colors.  It  was  just  at  sunset. 
Long  does  she  gaze  upon  the  good- 
ness and  glory  of  God  as  reflected  in 
nature,  and  then  her  eye  falls  upon  a 
"stately  oak,"  and  she  is  impressed 
with  the  majesty  of  the  tree. 

"Then    higher    on    the    glittering    sun    I 
gazed, 


Whose  beams  were  shaded  by  a  leavie 

tree; 
The  more    I    looked,    the    more    I    grew 

amazed, 
And  softly  said,  what    glory's    like    to 

thee." 

"How   full   of   glory   must   thy   creator   be 
Who  gave  this  bright  light  lustre  unto 
thee! 
Admired,  adored  forever,    be    that    Maj- 
esty." 
She  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  con- 
templation: 

"Silent,    alone,    where    none    or    saw    or 
heard, 
In  pathless  paths  I    led   my  wandering 
feet! 
My  humble  eyes  to  lofty  skies   I   reared 
To  sing  some    song    my  mazed    muse 
thought  meet." 

At  last  she  reaches  the  bank  of  the 
beautiful  river,  the  Merrimac,  which 
has  been  to  her  the  source  of  so  much 
inspiration: 

"Under  the   cooling   shadow   of  a    stately 
elm, 
Close  sat  I  by  a  goodly  river's  side, 
Where    gliding    streams    the    rocks    did 
overwhelm; 
A  lonely  place,  with  pleasures  dignified. 
I    once   that   loved  the    shady   woods    so 
well, 
Now  thought  the  rivers   did  the   trees 
excel. 
And  if  the  sun  would    ever    shine,    there 
would  1  dwell." 

"While   musing  thus,   with   contemplation 
fed, 
And   thousand    fancies    buzzing   in    my 
brain, 
The  sweet-tongued  Philomel  perched  o'er 
my  head, 
And  chattered  forth  a  most  melodious 
strain, 
Which  rapt  me  so  with  wonder  and  de- 
light, 
I  judged  my  hearing    better    than    my 
sight, 
And  wished  me  wings  with  her  awhile  to 
take  my  flight." 
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And  then  in  closing  she  seems  to 
rise  with  her  own  nightingale  in  lofty 
song: 

"O     Time,     the    fatal    wreck    of    mortal 
things, 
That    draws    oblivion's    curtains    over 
kings ; 
Their  sumptuous  monuments,  men  know 
them  not; 
Their  names  without  a  record  are  for- 
got: 
Their  ports,  their  pomps,  their  powers, 
all  laid  in  th'  dust; 
Nor  wit,  nor  gold,  nor  buildings,  'scape 
time's  rust. 
But    he    whose    name    is    graved    in    the 
white  stone 
Shall  last  and  shine,  when  all  of  these 
are  gone." 

"Contemplations"  is  the  first  true 
American  poem.  It  is  to>  Anne  Brad- 
street's  honor  that  amid  all  the  rub- 
bish of  colonial  verse  she  has  given 
us  a  breath  of  the  spirit  of  true 
poetry.  And  we  should  honor  her, 
too,  for  her  place  in  our  history  of 
literary  culture,  as  the  pioneer  of 
American  poets. 

But  the  name  above  all  others  in 
our  colonial  literature  is  that  of  Jon- 
athan Edwards.  He  was  born  in 
1703,  in  East  Windsor,  Conn,;  was 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1720 ; 
studied  theology  in  New  Haven ; 
1722,  1723,  preached  in  New  York; 
1724-26,  was  a  tutor  at  Yale;  was  or- 
dained at  Northampton,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  fifteenth  of  February, 
1  y2.y ;  was  dismissed  from  the  church 
there  in  1750,  and  in  1751  removed  to 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  where  he  became 
a  missionary  to  the  Indians.  He  was 
called  to  the  presidency  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  now  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, in  3757,  and  died  there, 
March  22,  1758. 


We  first  come  upon  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards as  the  preacher.  Even  in  his 
boyhood  we  find  his  heart  was  full  of 
religious  thoughts,  and  although  in 
his  day  children  were  rarely  permitted 
to  join  the  church,  Jonathan  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  at  an  early  age.  In 
the  narrative  he  has  given  us  of  his 
religious  experience  he  shows  us  how 
sedulously  he  tried  to  be  and  to  do 
good.  In  his  youth  he  formulated 
seventy  rules  which  should  govern 
his  life,  one  of  which  was,  "To  live 
with  all  my  might  while  I  do  live." 
When  he  wajs  graduated  from  Yale 
College  he  dedicated  himself  to  God, 
"never  to  be  in  any  respect  his  own." 
His  first  publication  (1731)  was  a  ser- 
mon preached  in  Boston  on  "God 
Glorified  in  Man's  Dependence." 
Here  is  struck  the  keynote  of  Ed- 
wards's faith;  and  in  this  and  in  his 
"Reality  of  the  Spiritual  Light"  we 
have  not  only  the  principles  of  Cal- 
vinism set  forth,  but  the  beginning  of 
that  "great  awakening"  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  which  he  played  so  prominent 
a  part.  In  1741  appeared  his  famous 
sermon  on  "Sinners  in  the  Hands  of 
an  Angry  God."  When  he  first  deliv- 
ered it,  it  is  said  "there  was  such  a 
breathing  of  distress  and  weeping, 
that  the  preacher  was  obliged  to 
speak  to  the  people,  and  desire  si- 
lence that  he  might  be  heard."  Such 
was  the  terrible  effect  of  Edwards's 
preaching.  Yet  he  was  no  orator, 
though  he  was  truly  eloquent.  It  is 
said  that  in  the  pulpit  he  generally 
held  his  little  "manuscript  volume  in 
his  left  hand,  the  elbow  resting  on  the 
cushion  or  the  Bible,  his  right  hand 
rarely  raised  but  to  turn  the  leaves, 
and  his  person  almost  motionless." 
Edwards's  power  as  a  preacher  con- 
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sisted  in  his  own  sincerity  and  purity, 
in  the  logic  of  his  arguments,  in  the 
minuteness  with  which  he  treated  the 
details,  and  in  the  vividness  of  his  im- 
agination. As  we  read  his  sermons 
we  see  how  deeply  they  must  have 
sunk  in  the  hearts  of  his  Puritan 
hearers. 

Jonathan  Edwards  was  pre-emi- 
nently a  thinker.  "His  mind  de- 
veloped early,  like  his  soul."  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  first  came  across 
Locke's  "Essay  on  the  Human  Un- 
derstanding," and  he  tells  us  he  read 
it  with  a  delight  greater  "than  the 
most  greedy  miser  finds  when  gather- 
ing up  handfuls  of  silver  and  gold 
from  some  newly  discovered  treas- 
ure." This  book  probably  shaped  his 
life,  and  inspired  his  treatise  on  the 
"Freedom  of  the  Will,"  which  now  fa- 
mous work  was  written  during  his  la- 
borious life  at  Stockbridge,  and  was 
first  published  in  1754.  It  belongs  to 
theology  as  well  as  to  metaphysics ; 
and  the  question  that  the  author  pro- 
posed to  answer  was,  "How  far  can 
people  choose  for  themselves,  and 
how  far  does  God  govern  their  wills 
and  choice?"  Edwards  was  a  disciple 
of  Calvin,  and  his  endeavor  was  to 
show  that  the  principles  of  Calvinism 
may  be  deduced  from  the  laws  of  rea- 
son. Edwards  was  isolated,  intro- 
spective, morbid;  and  so  he  devel- 
oped a  system  of  theology  of  his  own, 
that  has  little  or  no  relation  to  life.  It 
is  simply  logic  and  thus  artificial. 
The  logic  seems  to  be  without  a  flaw ; 
Dr.  Johnson  said  the  only  way  out  of 
it  is  to  jump  out  of  it.  Indeed,  Ed- 
wards's theory  has  been  outgrown, 
rather  than  actually  refuted;  and  the 
concluding  line  of  Holmes's  "Won- 
derful   One-Hoss    Shay,"    a    severe 


satire  on  this  Calvinistic  doctrine,  is 
about  as  good  an  answer  as  may  be 
given :  "Logic  is  logic.  That's  all  I 
say."  The  work  "On  the  Will"  was 
a  wonderful  stimulus  to  the  thought 
of  the  time,  and  though  Edwards's 
conclusions  are  not  now  generally  ac- 
cepted, we  should  remember  the  hon- 
ored place  the  treatise  occupies  among 
theological  and  philosophical  works, 
and  that  it  marks  an  era  in  the  devel- 
opment of  American  thought. 

But  it  is  through  his  wonderful 
personality  that  Edwards's  influence 
will  longest  survive.  No  life  could 
have  had  more  lofty  ideals,  and  his 
very  countenance  is  said  to  have 
shown  forth  the  purity  of  his  soul. 
In  his  "Treatise  on  the  Religious  Af- 
fections," we  see  his  very  heart: 
"True  religion  in  a  great  measure 
consists  in  holy  affections.  A  love  of 
divine  things  for  the  beauty  and 
sweetness  of  their  moral  excellency  is 
the  spring  of  all  holy  affections." 
Such  was  the  tenor  of  his  life,  which 
is  reflected  in  his  works,  and  gives  to 
their  style  not  only  strength  and 
clearness,  but  sweetness  and  purity. 
The  following  exquisite  passage,  late- 
ly recovered  from  Edwards's  manu- 
scripts, needs  no  apology  for  being 
quoted  at  length: 

"The  beauties  of  nature  are  really 
emanations  or  shadows  of  the  excel- 
lency of  the  Son  of  God.  So  that, 
when  we  are  delighted  with  flowery 
meadows  and  gentle  breezes  of  wind, 
we  may  consider  that  we  see  only  the 
emanations  of  the  sweet  benevolence 
of  Jesus  Christ.  When  we  behold 
the  fragrant  rose  and  lily,  we  see  His 
love  and  purity.  So  the  green  trees 
and  fields,  and  singing  of  birds,  are 
the  emanations  of  His  infinite  joy  and 
benignity.     The  easiness  and  natural- 
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ness  of  trees  and  vines  are  shadows  of 
His  beauty  and  loveliness.  The  crys- 
tal rivers  and  murmuring  streams  are 
the  footsteps  of  His  favor,  grace  and 
beauty.  When  we  behold  the  light 
and  brightness  of  the  sun,  the  golden 
edges  of  an  evening  cloud,  or  the 
beauteous  bow,  we  behold  the  adum- 
brations of  His  glory  and  goodness ; 
and  in  the  blue  sky,  of  His  mildness 
and  gentleness.  There  are  also  many 
things  wherein  we  may  behold  His 
awful  majesty;  in  the  sun  in  his 
strength,  in  comets,  in  thunder,  in 
the  hovering  thunder-clouds,  in 
ragged  rocks  and  the  brows  of  moun- 
tains. That  beauteous  light  with 
which  the  world  is  filled  in  a  clear  day 
is  a  lively  shadow  of  His  spotless 
holiness,  and  happiness  and  delight 
in  communicating  Himself.  And 
doubtless  this  is  a  reason  that 
Christ  is  compared  so  often  to 
those  things,  and  called  by  their 
names,  as  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness, the  morning-star,  the  rose 
of  Sharon,  the  lily  of  the  valley, 
the  apple-tree  among  trees  of  the 
wood,  a  bundle  of  myrrh,  a  roe,  or  a 
young  hart.  By  this  we  may  dis- 
cover the  beauty  of  many  of  those 
metaphors  and  similes  which  to  an 
unphilosophical  person  do  seem  so 
uncouth.  In  like  manner,  when  we 
behold  the  beauty  of  man's  body  in  its 
perfection,  we  still  see  like  emana- 
tions of  Christ's  divine  perfections, 
although  they  do  not  always  flow 
from  the  mental  excellencies  of  the 
person  that  has  them.  But  we  see 
the  most  proper  image  of  the  beauty 
of  Christ  when  we  see  beauty  in  the 
human  soul." 

This  beautiful  passage  well  illus- 
trates Edwards's  poetical  tempera- 
ment, and  shows  us  his  idealism  as 


well.  God  is  behind  all  and  in  all; 
and  visible  things  are  but  the  evi- 
dence of  His  manifestation.  Here 
we  see  anticipated  the  philosophy  of 
Carlyle  and  Emerson,  and  we  feel 
that  the  spirit  which  permeates  the 
poetry  of  Wordsworth  fills  also  a  part 
of  Edwards's  prose.  His  work  is  ani- 
mated by  true  Christian  culture;  for 
besides  the  severity  of  his  theological 
doctrine,  we  have  reflected  in  his  style 
the  "sweetness  and  light"  of  Matthew 
Arnold  and  a  later  day.  He  is  the 
spiritual  ancestor  of  Dr.  Channing 
and  of  New  England  Unitarianism. 
We  are,  indeed,  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  era.  Liberal  Protestantism  is 
prevailing  over  the  old  idea  of  priest- 
hood; and  the  God  of  judgment  of 
the  early  Puritans  is  becoming  a  God 
of  mercy  and  of  love. 

Jonathan  Edwards  stands  as  the 
embodiment  of  the  best  elements  of 
the  Puritan  character,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  later  colonial  period. 
"From  the  days  of  Plato,"  says  a 
writer  in  the  Westminster  Review, 
"there  has  been  no  life  of  more  sim- 
ple and  imposing  grandeur,"  and  his 
works,  with  their  high  literary  merit, 
deserve  to  be  read  more  than  they  are 
at  present,  and  filled  as  they  are  "with 
a  profound  knowledge  and  conscious- 
ness of  God,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
future  will  assign  him  a  higher  rank 
than  the  past." 

At  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
there  was  celebrated  in  June,  1900, 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  Edwards's  dismissal  from  the 
church  in  that  place,  and  a  memorial 
was  erected  in  his  honor  as  the 
"Great  Awakener"  of  New  England. 
"He  who  would  know,"  writes  Ban- 
croft, "the  workings  of  the  New 
England  mind  in  the  middle  of  the 
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last  century  and  the  throbbings  of  its 
heart,  must  give  his  days  and  nights 
to  the  study  of  Jonathan  Edwards." 
"He  that  would  understand,"  says 
Professor  Allen,  "the  significance  of 
the  later  New  England  thought,  must 
make  Edwards  the  first  object  of  his 
study."  He  has  been  deemed  one  of 
the  greatest  preachers  aiid  theologians 
since  St.  Paul.  Like  Locke,  he  has 
become  one  of  the  world's  great  phi- 
losophers. Richardson  calls  him  "the 
most  eminent  of  American  metaphy- 


sicians," and  Tyler  declares  he  is  "the 
most  original  and  acute  thinker  yet 
produced  in  America."  The  works  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  filled  as  they  are 
with  the  highest  and  most  permanent 
truth ;  permeated  with  the  spirit  of 
idealism,  and  with  the  consciousness 
of  the  ever-present  God;  strong, 
clear,  concise,  pure  and  exalted  in 
style;  and  the  noble  character  of  the 
man,  place  his  name  foremost  and  far 
above  that  of  any  other  in  the  history 
of  our  colonial  literature. 


Modern  Pests  and  Perils 


By  A.  S.  Atkinson 


THE  warfare  between  man 
and  the  millions  of  pests, 
which  appear  in  the  form 
of  disease  germs,  takes  on 
new  phases  in  nearly  every  country 
and  for  each  separate  decade ;  but, 
whether  we  adopt  preventive  or 
curative  methods,  which  seem  radi- 
cal enough  to  destroy  the  most 
threatening  of  the  living  organisms, 
we  cannot  entirely  check  their  head- 
way or  begin  to  exterminate  them. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  daily  task  im- 
posed upon  mankind  to  be  eternally 
at  war  with  disease  and  disease 
germs,  and  no  physician  or  scientist 
is  optimistic  enough  to  imagine 
that  we  will  ever  reach  a  period 
when  we  shall  be  forever  relieved 
of  this  burden.  The  millennium 
may  come  when  the  passions  of 
man  will  no  longer  induce  him  to 


rob  and  envy  his  neighbors,  and 
when  vice  and  crime  shall  be  mere- 
ly a  remembrance  of  the  past ;  but 
we  shall  never,  in  this  world,  see 
the  day  when  disease  shall  cease  to 
play  its  important  part  in  the  drama 
and  tragedies  of  life.  Man  was 
born  to  work ;  and  fighting  the 
pests  and  perils  around  is  but  one 
form  of  labor — a  labor  by  which  we 
earn  the  right  to  live  and  make  our 
daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our 
brow. 

The  germ  theories  and  bacteria 
scares  have  been  over-emphasized  in 
the  minds  of  the  general  reading 
public ;  but  this  has  been  due  large- 
ly to  irresponsible  writers  who 
wished  to  amuse  or  alarm  rather 
than  instruct.  There  is  an  interest- 
ing warfare  going  on  continually 
between    scientists    and   the    germs 
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and  bacteria  of  disease  in  man,  ani- 
mals and  plants ;  but  it  is  one  that 
should  not  cause  alarm  or  nervous- 
ness. It  should  rather  intensify 
our  interest  in  one  of  the  greatest 
studies  of  the  age.  It  should  enlist 
our  sympathy  and  co-operation  to  a 
degree  that  few  other  matters  of 
science  could  do ;  but  it  should  be  in 
a  sensible  and  intelligent  way.  We 
are  not  in  as  great  danger  from  the 
germs  of  disease  in  water,  air,  milk 
and  food  to-day  as  we  were  a  decade 
ago,  and  yet  the,  fact  that  the  exist- 
ence of  these  bacteria  in  everything 
which  we  wear  and  eat  and  breathe 
has  been  discovered  tends  to 
frighten  some  timid  souls  so  that 
they  "hardly  dare  live  for  fear  they 
will  "die." 

A  woman  entered  the  office  of  a 
physician  one  day  in  a  nervous,  ap- 
prehensive condition,  and  said, 
"Doctor,  what  am  I  going  to  do? 
I've  been  told  that  my  milk  con- 
tains millions  of  disease  germs,  the 
drinking  water  is  full  of  deadly  bac- 
teria, and  that  the  meat  and  vegeta- 
bles I  get  from  the  market  are  cov- 
ered with  dust  germs  which  have 
been  swept  up  from  the  streets. 
Now  somebody  tells  me  that  the 
very  air  we  breathe  is  poisoned 
with  them.  I've  given  up  drinking 
milk  and  water  except  when  boiled, 
and  I've  nearly  starved  on  dry 
toast.  But  I  can't  give  up  breath- 
ing air.  Must  we  all  take  oxygen 
supplied  in  tanks?  I've  heard  that 
was  free  from  all  germs,  and  would 
not  cause  sickness." 

The  patient  exhibited  an  ag- 
gravated form  of  what  might  be 
called  the  modern  disease  of  "bac- 
teria   fright,"    which    by    the    way 


might  be  attributed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  sort  of  germ  that  had 
lodged  in  her  brain.  True  this  is 
an  exaggerated  example;  but  in  de- 
gree only  does  it  differ  from  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  others.  The 
extreme  acceptance  of  any  theory 
is  bound  to  work  harm.  But  it  is 
better  to  have  a  few  extremists  of 
this  type  than  tens  of  thousands  of 
others  who  tartly  inform  you  that 
they  don't  "believe  in  any  of  your 
germ  and  bacteria  talk."  The  latter 
is  pretty  sure  to  result  in  the  adop- 
tion of  careless  and  shiftless  habits 
which  must  permanently  injure  and 
ruin  the  health  of  many. 

We  have  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing a  new  plane  of  living  by  prov- 
ing the  existence  of  germs  and  bac- 
teria around,  and  as  a  result  thou- 
sands of  lives  have  been  saved,  and 
the  health  of  many  other  thousands 
safeguarded  and  preserved.  All  of 
our  sanitary  reforms  are  the  direct 
effect  of  it.  The  same  person  who 
contemptuously  scoffs  at  the  idea 
of  germs  and  bacteria  in  the  food, 
air  and  water  will  nevertheless  ex- 
perience a  wholesome  dread  of 
breathing  sewer  gas  in  his  home ; 
he  will  show  a  healthy  reluctance  to 
drinking  water  that  appears  full  of 
minute  living  organisms;  and  he 
will  avoid  dirty  surroundings  or 
tainted  food.  In  all  this  he  shows 
that,  despite  his  scepticism,  he  be- 
lieves in  the  existence  of  bacteria 
all  around  him.  It  is  the  extreme 
view  of  the  question  which  excites 
his  opposition. 

Yet  every  year  science  demon- 
strates that  we  must  reach  one  step 
higher  in  order  to  prolong  the  life 
of  man.     Statistics  of  the  last  cen- 
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sus  show  that  the  longevity  of  man 
is  steadily   increasing,   and   this   in 
the  face  of  many  debilitating  habits 
of  life  which  tend  to  shorten  exist- 
ence.    Modern  strenuous  work  and 
existence  could  not  last  without  the 
adoption    of    sanitary    methods    of 
making  our  surroundings  healthy  or 
without   the   observance   of   certain 
well-defined    laws    concerning    our 
diet,  clothing  and  general   life.     The 
human  machine  becomes  a  more  re- 
fined and  sensitive  organism,  but  it 
is  capable  of  higher  and  more  work 
because  we  feed  it  better  and  watch 
its  workings  so  that  it  can  never  get 
out  of  repair  without  attracting  our 
attention..   We  eat  better  and  more 
nourishing    food,    drink    milk    and 
water  that  are  relatively  free  from 
injurious  germs,  eat  food  that  is  not 
tainted   in   any  way  with  the  bac- 
teria   of    decay  or    decomposition, 
clothe    ourselves    hygienically,    and 
surround    ourselves    with    sanitary 
conditions  which  prevent  the  break- 
ing out  of  disease  epidemics.     If  ell 
the   modern    medical    and   scientific 
precautions     and     safeguards     which 
surround  people  to-day  in  our  large 
cities  were  suddenly  removed,  the 
depopulation  would    begin    rapidly 
and  continue  to  increase  in  geomet- 
rical   ratio    until    the    death    rate 
would    astonish    the    world.      The 
new  forms   of  old   diseases  and   the 
new     dangers     which     surround     us 
would   quickly   convert    a    modern 
city    into    a    charnel    house,    slaying 
young  and  old    by  the    thousands, 
and  paralyzing  all  life  and  industry. 
On  the  pioneer  edges  of  modern 
medical  and  scientific  research  and 
experiment,  the   laborers   must  re- 
fine their  sense  of  the  responsibili- 


ties    they    owe     to     humanity.       If 
sometimes  in  pure  theory  they  seem 
to  emphasize  a  danger  from  an  ap- 
parently  insignificant    source,    it   is 
because  t«hey  see  further    into    the 
future   and   realize   the   possibilities 
of  any  disease  which  might  become 
loosened  from  the  restraints  placed 
around  it  by  science.     The  danger 
from  the  dust  of  our  city  streets  is 
a  real  and  growing  evil ;  but  many 
scoff   at   the   idea   of   alarming   the 
public  mind  by  any  such  assertion. 
Heretofore,   dust   has   been   consid- 
ered  chiefly   in   the   light   of  a   nui- 
sance   and    inconvenience.      We   do 
not  like  to  have  it  blown  in  our  eyes 
or  open  windows.     But  the  dust  of 
the  city  streets  is  laden  with  germs 
of  disease  which  may  cause  an  epi- 
demic   of    sickness    that   will   slay 
thousands  before  it  can  be  checked. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  latent  possibilities    of    a    small 
cloud    of    dust.      There    have    been 
found   in   a   spoonful   the   germs  of 
half  a  dozen  virulent  diseases.     All 
that  was   needed  to  make  the   dis- 
eases  active   and    epidemic    was   a 
wind  to  spread  the  dust  around  and 
atmospheric   conditions   suitable   to 
the    growth    of    the    germs.       By 
sprinkling    the    streets    with    some 
powerful   antiseptic   in   time,   many 
an  epidemic  of  the  past  might  have 
been  averted.     Scientists    in    Paris 
and    London    are    to-day    sprinkling 
the    streets    with    mineral    oils    and 
hot   tar   products   to   ascertain   the 
best  method  of  laying  the  dust ;  but 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  within 
another     generation     we     will     be 
sprinkling  our  public  thoroughfares 
with  chemicals  and  poisons    to  de- 
stroy   all    injurious    organisms    and 
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germs    of    disease.      Thousands    of 

dollars  are  spent  annually  to-day  by 
the  farmers  of  the  country  to  de- 
stroy the  insects  and  eggs  and 
spores  of  blights  and  fungous 
growths  on  their  plants  and  fruit 
trees,  and  thereby  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  saved  in  crops  by  the  sim- 
ple application  of  these  insecticides. 
Yet  we  have  fully  as  destructive 
and  threatening  germs  and  bacteria 
floating  all  around  us  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  sickness  and  death 
of  thousands. 

Warfare  upon  some  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  pronounced  types 
of  disease  germs  has  been  promi- 
nently carried  on  in  recent  years, 
and  the  public  has  a  certain  interest 
in  watching  the  effects  of  these  pre- 
ventive measures  undertaken  in  the 
name  of  science.  It  requires  a  good 
deal  of  demonstration  to  make  the 
public  believe  that  malaria  is  car- 
ried from  one  person  to  another  by 
inoculation  from  small  mosquitoes; 
but  as  the  destruction  of  these  little 
pests  is  considered  essential  to  our 
summer  happiness  co-operation  has 
been  had  from  all  sides  in  extermi- 
nating them..  Yet  the  prime  motive 
which  induces  scientists  to  destroy 
the  mosquitoes  is  to  prevent  the 
spread  and  growth  of  malaria,  and 
not  to  save  us  from  the  annoyance 
of  the  mosquito  bite.  It  will  only 
be  after  years  of  silent  and  per- 
sistent warfare  against  the  mo- 
squitoes that  malaria  will  gradually 
decrease  in  its  general  epidemic 
form,  and  then  it  will  become  an 
accepted  fact  that  malaria  had  its 
source  and  origin  in  the  mosquitoes. 
Like  the  smallpox  it  will  be  a  dis- 
ease   which    will    be    watched    and 


controlled  carefully,  and  any  epi- 
demic of  it  will  attract  the  health 
authorities  to  the  place  immedi- 
ately. 

There  is  another  little  ceature 
which  spreads  disease  around  that 
must  be  disposed  of.  A  relentless 
war  has  been  declared  against  the 
common  house  fly  because  of  its  ac- 
tivity in  carrying  disease  germs 
from  place  to  place.  At  the  best 
the  fly  is  a  filthy  creature.  It  lives 
on  dead  carrion  and  filthy  garbage 
more  than  upon  the  sweats  of  the 
kitchen.  It  steals  into  the  house 
whenever  it  can,  but  most  of  its 
food  has  been  picked  up  outside 
where  decomposition  of  garbage 
has  attracted  it.  With  its  little  feet 
sticking  in  the  putrefaction  of  the 
dead  animal  and  garbage,  it  must 
prove  a  deadly  disease-carrying 
agency  when  next  it  alights  on  the 
food  on  our  table.  Several  diseases 
have  been  spread  broadcast  by 
means  of  flies,  and  in  army  hospi- 
tals wounds  of  the  soldiers  have 
been  inoculated  with  disease  germs 
time  and  again  until,  in  spite  of  all 
modern  antiseptic  dressings  and  op- 
erations, the  death  rate  proved  far 
beyond  the  calculations  of  the  sur- 
geons. Flies  in  a  military  hospital 
of  the  tropics  are  considered  to-day 
more  menacing  than  the  bullets  of 
the  enemy.  In  South  Africa  flies 
were  the  indirect  cause  of  the  death 
of  scores  of  British  soldiers,  and  the 
direct  cause  of  much  needless  pain 
and  suffering.  In  our  own  homes 
they  daily  stand  as  messengers  of 
disease  and  filth,  carrying  from  the 
sick  bed  of  our  neighbors  the  germs 
which  will  lay  the  foundation  for 
our    own    destruction.      Their    rigid 
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exclusion  from  the  house,  and 
eventually  their  complete  exter- 
mination, must  be  the  aim  of  mod- 
ern science  and  the  ambition  of 
every  housewife. 

It  has  been  proved  in  recent  years 
that  ship  rats  have  been  responsible 
for  the  spread  of  the  bubonic 
plague  to  such  an  extent  that  a  ship 
to-day  leaving  a  port  where  the 
plague  is  epidemic  must  be  not  only 
quarantined  from  all  other  ports, 
but  its  rigid  exclusion  from  the  shore 
anywhere  along  the  coast  must  be 
likewise  insisted  upon.  Rats  will 
leave  a  plague-infested  ship  to  swim 
ashore  if  the  vessel  is  within  a  mile 
of  land.  The  curious  phenomena  of 
rats  swimming  from  a  ship  an- 
chored half  a  mile  from  shore  was 
witnessed  by  a  number  of  natives  of 
a  small  village  on  the  outskirts  of 
Trebizond  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea  a  few  years  ago,  and  the 
boys  amused  themselves  by  killing 
the  rodents  and  hauling  them 
ashore.  A  violent  epidemic  of  the 
bubonic  plague  followed,  which 
spread  throughout  the  village  and 
city,  and  upon  investigation  it  was 
found  that  the  rats  from  the  ship 
were  fleeing  from  the  ship  because 
of  an  outbreak  of  the  plague  in 
their  midst.  They  had  carried  the 
germs  of  the  disease  ashore,  and 
scores  of  human  lives  paid  the  pen- 
alty. A  little  study  of  the  course 
of  the  bubonic  plague  in  the  past 
shows  that  it  has  been  carried  by 
the  rats  from  house  to  house,  and 
from  port  to  port,  and  even  from 
one  country  to  another. 

In  a  somewhat  more  limited  way 
the  rats,  mice  and  cockroaches 
which  infest  our  homes,  barns  and 


warehouses  are  likewise  responsible 
for  the  spread  of  many  diseases 
which  afflict  humanity.  With  their 
nose  in  everything,  they  become  the 
most  active  of  agencies  for  carrying 
germs  around.  Even  where  no 
disease  actually  exists  in  a  city, 
these  creatures  will  often  find  de- 
composing organic  matter  in  nooks 
and  corners  where  it  would  cause 
little  trouble,  and  by  eating  some 
of  the  filth  they  will  serve  the 
purpose  demanded  of  them  by 
nature.  They  will  spread  death 
and  disease  around,  and  keep  up 
the  army  of  pests  which  menace  our 
lives. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the 
pests  which  afflict  plant  life,  and 
annually  cause  great  loss  to  our 
crops,  but  which  are  held  under 
subjection  by  the  use  of  powerful 
poisons  or  insecticides.  The  battle 
which  has  been  going  on  for  years 
against  these  visible  and  invisible 
pests  of  our  crops  illustrates  more 
forcibly  than  anything  else  the  con- 
tinuous fight  which  medical  science 
is  carrying  on  against  germs  and 
bacteria  which  select  the  human 
body  for  their  victims.  It  is  said 
that  the  phylloxera,  which  attacks 
the  grapevines  of  France,  has  cost 
that  country  from  first  to  last  up- 
ward of  two  billion  dollars;  but  we 
have  an  alarming  parallel  to  this  in 
the  deadly  germs  of  the  bubonic 
plague  which  have  destroyed  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  human  lives, 
and  wasted  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  property  through  the  de- 
struction of  all  business  in  commer- 
cial centres.  The  phylloxera  has 
practically  been  brought  under  con- 
trol,   and    limited    in    its    ravages 
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through  the  constant  use  of 
poisons ;  but  the  germs  of  the  bu- 
bonic plague  still  defy  the  world, 
and  beyond  merely  giving  better 
sanitary  quarters  to  the  people 
threatened  with  it  we  are  powerless 
to  ward  off  its  attacks.  The  locusts 
of  the  world  have  spread  desolation 
and  waste  around  for  centuries 
past,  and  even  to-day  they  destroy 
upward  of  some  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  crops ;  but 
the  silent  germs  of  yellow  fever, 
smallpox  and  enteric  fever  depopu- 
late whole  towns  and  cities,  and 
ruin  the  homes  and  happiness  of 
thousands.  Science  has  succeeded 
in  isolating  the  germs  of  some  of 
the  diseases,  and  the  frightful  de- 
struction has  been  lessened ;  but 
wherever  modern  sanitary  and 
medical  science  lags  there  the  dis- 
eases become  periodically  rampant 
and  epidemic.  The  gypsy  moth,  the 
potato  rot,  the  blights  and  rusts  of 
wheat  and  corn,  the  beetles  and 
moths  of  stored  grain,  and  many 
other  creatures  which  infect  our 
growing  and  stored  food  products 
could  be  mentioned  which  annually 
waste  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
articles;  but  the  bill  which  could 
be  footed  up  against  the  disease 
germs  would  make  the  former  ap- 
pear small  and  insignificant  in  com- 
parison. It  is  not  easy  to  measure 
the   money   value  of   a  human   life, 


nor  to  calculate  in  dollars  and  cents 
the  intense  suffering  of  the  fever 
stricken  patient.  The  ills  of  the 
flesh  shorten  lives  which  would 
otherwise  be  capable  of  producing 
untold  millions  of  products.  No 
man  can  estimate  how  much  is  lost 
to  the  world  through  the  sickness 
and  low  physical  vitality  of  some 
genius,  whose  life  is  burned  out 
slowly  and  surely  at  an  early  age, 
not,  as  some  suppose,  because  he 
worked  too  hard  or  worried  himself 
sick,  but  simply  as  the  result  of  a 
system  attacked  by  germs  of  phys- 
ical decay.  Back  to  the  microbe  of 
the  air,  water,  or  food  can  be  traced 
all  the  physical  and  mental  ills  of 
life,  but  sometimes  the  route  is  a 
slow  and  painfully  roundabout  one 
so  that  many  are  lost  in  the  wind- 
ings. Some  may  think  that  the  mi- 
crobe "bogey"  has  been  carried  too 
far;  but  after  all  the  real  pests  and 
perils  of  life  are  found  in  the  mil- 
lions of  disease  germs  which  swarm 
around  us,  and  which  must  be  con- 
trolled and  checked  in  their  de- 
structive work  if  the  human  race  is 
to  survive  and  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual is  to  be  prolonged.  With 
the  advent  of  every  new  civilization 
there  come  new  dangers  from  this 
source,  and  there  is  required  corre- 
spondingly greater  vigilance  and  in- 
telligence in  combating  and  fighting 
the  pests. 


Nature-Love  Among  the  Poets  of 
Ancient  Greece 

In  Two  Parts.     Part  I 

By  John  Vance  Cheney 


IT  is  a  common  notion  that  the 
poets  of  old  did  not  know  the 
love  of  a  man  for  a  woman  that 
our  poets  delight  to  portray,  and 
that,  as  they  knew  a  passion  simpler, 
inferior  to  ours  correspondingly,  they 
had  but  a  surface  experience  of  emo- 
tion in  the  presence  of  Nature.  If 
this  be  true,  it  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  general  indifference  to  the 
poetry  of  the  past ;  for,  these  passions 
wanting,  there  is  little  of  interest  lett 
about  which  to  write. 

But  is  it  true?  A  careful  reading 
of  the  old  poets  seems  to  show,  run- 
ning through  the  verses  of  certain 
singers  of  days  gone  by  what  looks 
very  like  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
disputed  passions,  the  Nature-love; 
sincere,  strong  and  active  enough  to 
draw  toward  it  the  modern  mind  and 
heart. 

The  poet  has  two  themes, — man 
and  the  mother  ground.  Himself  an 
integral  part  of  the  life  he  would  por- 
tray, his  work  is,  first  of  all,  a  per- 
sonal revelation.  Whether  this  be  the 
intent,  or  the  intent  be  to  project  him- 
self, through  sympathy,  into  the  con- 
stitution and  fortune  of  his  fellows, 
or  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  surround- 
ing Nature,  the  self-element  remains, 
the  artist's  own  spirit-portrait  is  in  the 
picture.     Homer's    portrait    is    there, 


and  Shakespeare's;  indeed,  the  great 
poets,  being  composites  of  their  con- 
temporaries and,  in  a  measure,  of  all 
men,  have  but  to  unfold  themselves, 
and  the  lineaments  of  the  race  appear. 

While  the  poet's  task  is  the  revela- 
lation  of  the  whole  man,  he  seizes 
with  most  avidity  on  the  emotions ;  he 
lays  the  stress  on  the  impressions  and 
experiences,  the  processes  and  for- 
tunes of  the  heart.  In  so  doing  the 
poet  asks  himself,  as  an  artist,  what 
will  prove  preeminently  the  fruitful 
source  of  illustration?  The  answer 
has  always  been  Nature,  the  natural 
world,  on  which  man  has  looked  from 
the  beginning,  with  wondering  eyes, 
seeing  much  of  his  own  face  and  fate 
in  it,  feeling  the  touch  and  pulse  of 
the  Power  in  it  and  behind  it;  Na- 
ture, ever  whispering  his  own  mys- 
tery, his  sorrow  and  his  hope,  his 
dream  sent  forth  beyond  the  orbit  of 
the  stars.  The  poet  has  looked  where 
his  listeners  have  looked,  on  the  world 
about  him ;  and,  as  he  has  gazed,  fit 
words  and  beautiful  have  risen  to  his 
lips,  like  flowers  to  the  field.  He  has 
won  from  the  voices  of  the  air  the  lan- 
guage of  tenderness  and  of  strength ; 
his  own  language,  not  Nature's,  but 
engendered  in  her  responsive,  quick- 
ening presence. 

Man's  resort  to  Nature  for  help  in 
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the  effort  of  expression  involves  two 
generally  accepted  points  seemingly  as 
fanciful  as  they  are  familiar :  ( I )  that 
the  poet  interprets  Nature,  (2)  that 
the  interpretation  in  olden  time  dif- 
fered in  kind  from  that  of  the  present 
day.  As  to  the  first  point,  while  Na- 
ture makes  genuine,  original  disclo- 
sures to  the  scientist,  she  contents 
herself,  in  the  case  of  the  poet,  with 
repeating  to  him  what  first  came  from 
his  own  lips;  with  letting  him  take 
back  what  he  has  put  into  the  meas- 
ure of  her  riches.  In  brief,  what 
Nature  says  to  the  poet  is  the  echo  of 
his  own  voice.  As  to  the  second 
point,  the  oldest  poetic  writings  ex- 
tant warrant  the  assertion  that  what 
Nature  says  to  man,  to-day,  she  said 
to  him,  in  substance,  at  the  earliest 
hour  of  recorded  song. 

However,  to  state  the  truth  is  not 
to  state  the  whole  truth.  While  man 
has  heard  the  oracle  of  Nature  answer 
in  the  echoes  of  his  own  spirit,  the 
oracle  has,  meanwhile,  assumed  do- 
minion over  the  supplicant.  Man  has 
impressed  himself  on  Nature;  while 
she,  in  turn,  has  not  only  rendered 
back  his  impress,  but  re-acted  upon 
him  to  the  extent  that,  given  the 
home,  the  physical  surroundings,  the 
landscape  and  the  climate  in  which  a 
people  moved  and  lived,  and  we  may 
predicate  pretty  accurately  concerning 
its  poetry ;  of  this  not  only,  but  of  its 
religion,  which  is  the  outgrowth  of 
poetry.  The  old  poetry,  in  all  lands, 
deals  first  and  last  with  Nature,  with 
the  wonderful  mystic  powers  manifest 
on  all  sides  and  at  all  times  to  the 
senses  of  the  child-man.  The  aspect 
of  these  powers  determines  the  char- 
acter of  the  song  and  of  the  god  or 
gods.     The  names  for  god  in  most  of 


the  Aryan  tongues  set  us  on  the  way 
to  this  fact;  they  all  spring  from  the 
mother  Sanscrit,  dyu — sky  or  day. 

If,  then,  religions  result  from  the 
inter-action  between  man  and  Nature, 
and  the  poet  is  the  voice  of  religion, — 
and  this  he  has  always  been — it  is 
obvious  that  there  must  have  been 
from  the  first  the  closest  intimacy  be- 
tween the  poet  and  his  natural  sur- 
roundings. One  poet  may  make  a 
richer  and  more  continuous  exhibit  of 
the  intimacy  than  another ;  but  no  poet 
fails  to  make  some  revelation  of  it. 
The  assertion  holds  true  of  all  times 
and  lands ;  and,  much  as  has  been  ex- 
pressed to  the  contrary,  the  modern 
poet  stands,  in  this  particular,  on  a 
level  with  the  first  that  lifted  voice  to 
charm  the  souls  of  men  with  melody. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  degree  and 
thoroughness  of  the  feeling  for  Na- 
ture has  always  been  what  it  is  to-day. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  result  of 
long  growth;  showing  that  men's 
emotions,  as  well  as  their  thoughts, 
are  widened  with  the  process  of  the 
suns.  While  certain  poets  of  anti- 
quity foreshadowed  some  of  the  estab- 
lished findings  of  science  concerning 
Nature,  it  would  be  too  easy  to  make 
too  much  of  this.  Indeed,  one  may 
safely  intrench  one's  self  in  the  posi- 
tion that,  up  to  the  very  recent  day 
when  science  began  to  counsel  with 
imagination,  Nature  was  a  separate 
and  distinct  entity.  To  the  early  man 
Nature  stood  aloof,  rather  a  foe  than 
a  friend ;  she  was  not  to  be  loved,  but 
to  be  battled  with  and  overcome. 
Once  subdued,  she  stood  forth  gentle 
and  fair,  a  theme  for  gracious  song. 
Then  were  heard  the  eclogues  and 
bucolics — songs,  not  of  Nature  in  her 
first  estate,  but  in  her  submission  to 
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man— songs  of  gardens,  of  vineyards, 
well-watered  grass  and  grain-grow- 
ing fields.  In  these  tributes  Nature 
is  not  the  sole  recipient;  the  poet  is 
smartly  sounding  his  own  praises, 
hymning  his  victory  over  Nature.  It 
is  not  until  he  has  pushed  his  conquest 
to  the  limit,  gone  away  from  her,  and 
the  loneliness  has  grown  irksome,  that 
he  turns  back  to  the  Mother.  Es- 
tranged from  his  natural  associates 
and  allies,  grown  complex  and  artifi- 
cial to  the  pitch  of  weariness  and 
disease,  he  retraces  his  steps  to  the 
simple,  healthful,  restful,  beautiful 
home  of  his  youth.  Now,  far  from 
being  a  foe,  Nature  is  no  longer  an 
indifferent  companion,  or  a  stern 
step-dame,  but  a  loving  mother, 
fondly  pressing  the  prodigal  son  to 
her  bosom. 

These  experiences  move  in  cycles, 
visiting  alike  individuals  and  nations. 
To  draw  an  illustration  from  our  own 
time,  we  find  in  the  early  verse  of 
Wordsworth  the  healthy,  sensuous  im- 
pression, the  exhilaration,  in  charac- 
teristic activity: 

Oh!  when  I  have  hung 
Above  the  raven's  nest,  by  knots  of  grass 
And  half-inch  fissures  in  the  slippery  rock 
But    ill     sustained,     and     almost     (so     it 

seemed) 
Suspended  by  the  blast  that  blew  amain, 
Shouldering  the   naked  crag,   oh,   at  that 

time 
While  on  the  perilous  ridge  I  hung  alone, 
With  what  strange  utterance  did  the  loud 

dry  wind 
Blow  through  my   ear!    the   sky   seemed 

not  a  sky 
Of  earth — and  with  what   motion  moved 

the  clouds! 

(The  Prelude  Bk.  i,  I.  330.) 

In  the  verse  of  the  poet  that  has 
paid  the  most  noteworthy  tribute  to 


Wordsworth's  memory,  appears  over 
and  over  again  the  satiety  of  wander- 
ing and  the  joy  on  the  return  to 
Nature : 

I,  on  men's  impious  uproar  hurl'd, 
Think  often  as  I  hear  them  rave, 

That  peace  has  left  the  upper  world 
And  now  keeps  only  in  the  grave. 

*  *  *  * 

We  wear  out  life,  alas! 
Distracted  as  a  homeless  wind, 
In  beating  where  we  must  not  pass, 
In  seeking  what  we  shall  not  find. 

*  *  *  * 
Blow,  ye  winds!    lift  me  with  you! 

I  come  to  the  wild. 
Fold  closely,  O   Nature! 
Thine  arms  round  thy  child. 

1 

To  thee  only  God  granted 

A  heart  ever  new — 
To  all  always  open, 

To   all  always  true. 

(Matthew  Arnold:  Switzerland.) 

THE    HEBREW    POETS 

Before  taking  up  the  early  Greek 
poets,  to  whom  we  owe  that  thing 
important  as  inspiration  itself,  the 
poetic  form,  the  manner  and  mold  of 
style,  let  us  turn  to  the  land  where 
was  perceived  and  bequeathed  to  us 
the  very  life,  the  pure,  immutable  and 
supreme  essence,  the  eternal  soul,  of 
power;  to  the  land  of  passion,  of 
grandeur  of  utterance  unapproachable 
when  sounded  against  other  voices 
old  or  new, — the  land  of  Palestine. 
Indisputably,  the  most  poetic  people 
of  ancient  or  of  modern  times  were 
the  Israelites  of  old,  who  felt  in  every 
phase  of  earth  and  sky  the  presence 
of  the  Eternal  One,  who  was  immedi- 
ately behind  the  physical  manifesta- 
tion, acting,  speaking  through  it;  to 
look  on  Nature  was  to  listen  to  the 
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voice,  all  but  to  look  on  the  face,  of 
the  ever-living  God. 

Hence  the  matchless  sublimity  and 
fervor  of  the  Nature-songs  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  fervor  of  religious 
zeal,  the  fear  of  the  Might  moving 
through  all  things,  lend  them  inspira- 
tion sought  elsewhere  in  vain.  The 
very  language  of  the  Hebrews,  poetry 
in  the  ore,  is  one  vast  deposit  of 
natural  riches :  terrors  of  the  sun  in 
the  desert,  of  the  thunder  and  light- 
ning on  the  mountains;  the  face  of 
the  rocks  of  Sinai,  the  gray  of  the 
desert;  the  gladness  of  the  morning, 
the  quiet  of  the  evening,  the  silence 
of  the  midnight;  the  lofty  trees,  the 
beautiful  plants,  the  motion  and  the 
voices  of  the  winds  of  hill  and  valley. 
In  the  intimacy  with  these  things,  in 
the  happy  use  of  the  commonest 
phenomena,  lies  the  charm  of  the  im- 
passioned pastorals  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Jacob,  blessing  his  sons,  em- 
ploys words  instinct  with  natural 
beauty : 

Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough, 

A  fruitful  bough  by  a  fountain; 

His  branches  run  over  the  wall. 

The  farewell  song  of  Moses  has  a  like 
accent : 

Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance. 

He  found  him  in  a  desert  land, 

And  in  the  waste  howling  wilderness; 

He   compassed   him   about,    he   cared   for 

him, 
He  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye: 
As  an  eagle  that  stirreth  up  her  nest, 
That  fluttereth  over  her  young, 
He    spread    abroad    his    wings,    he    took 

them, 
He  bare  them  on  his  pinions. 

Job  uses  the  same  sublime  figure  of 
the  eagle,  bringing  once  more  to  mind 
that  tenderest  of  all  the  similes  drawn 
from     Nature,    uttered,    many    years 


afterward,  by  the  gentlest  and  wisest 
teacher  that  has  ministered  to  the 
wants  and  longings  of  mankind: 

O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  .  .  .  how  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  to- 
gether, even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chick- 
ens under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not! 

A  few  passages  excepted,  the  book 
of  Isaiah  is  a  vast  panorama  of  Na- 
ture, passing,  live,  before  our  eyes  as 
it  passed,  long  since,  before  the  en- 
raptured vision  of  the  prophet  or  poet. 
The  immense  sweep  of  a  few  little 
words ! 

Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hol- 
low of  his  hand, 

And  meted  out  heaven  with  the  span, 

And  comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth 
in  a  measure, 

And  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales, 

And  the  hills  in  a  balance? 

Such  reaches  of  imagination,  har- 
mony so  august,  afford  no  intimation 
that  we  shall  run  upon  honeyed  tril- 
ling of  the  delicate  details  of  spring- 
time; but  the  sweetness  of  the  blos- 
som-breath and  the  bird-song,  subtile, 
mystic  as  the  coming  and  the  presence 
of  spring  itself,  were  borne  to  us 
long,  long  before  the  Prologue  to  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  in  the  matchless 
Song  of  Songs: 

Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come 

away. 
For  lo,  the  winter  is  past, 
The  rain  is  over  and  gone; 
The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth; 
The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come, 
And  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our 

land; 
The  fig-tree  ripeneth  her  green  figs. 
And  the  vines  are  in  blossom, 
They  give  forth  their  fragrance. 
Arise,  my  love,  my    fair    one,    and    come 

away. 
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The  world  has  no  greater  Nature 
poem  than  the  104th  Psalm.  There 
is  nothing  like  it  save  certain  pas- 
sages in  Job  and  a  few  in  Isaiah,  for 
sustained  sublimity,  for  solemn  lofty 
passion,  for  vivid,  comprehensive 
presentation.  It  is  a  re-creation  of 
the  world  before  our  eyes.  Poem 
within  poem,  song  leaping  out  of 
song,  every  line  is  a  bright  shoot  of 
everlastingness,  praising  in  perfect 
cadence,  Him  that  holds  the  worlds 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  that  touches 
the  mountains  and  they  smoke,  that 
makes  the  light  his  garment,  the 
clouds  his  chariot : 

He    sendeth    forth    springs    into   the    val- 
leys; 

They  run  among  the  mountains: 

They  give  drink  to    every    beast    of    the 
field; 
1  The  wild  asses  quench  their  thirst. 

By  them    the    fowl    of    the    heaven    have 
their  habitation, 

They   sing  among  the  branches. 

He    watereth     the     mountains     from    his 
chambers: 

The  earth  is  satisfied  with  the  fruit  of  thy 
works. 

In  the  closing  chapters  of  Job  the  sea 
of  Homer  shrinks  to  a  rain-pool  in 
the  hollow  of  the  rock ;  the  poet 
mounts,  in  his  climax,  to  flaming 
heights  whence  the  great  eagle- wings 
of  Milton  are  seen  far  below,  flutter- 
ing like  those  of  a  summer  bird,  low 
along  the  ground. 

For  he  saith  to  the  snow,  Fall  thou  on  the 

earth; 
Likewise  to  the  shower  of  rain, 
And  to  the  showers  of  his  mighty  rain. 

It  is  a  passage  to  be  rendered  by 
the  multitude  trained  to  the  lifting  of 
everlasting  hosannas 

Where  the    bright    Seraphim    in    burning 
row 


Their  loud  uplifted  angel   trumpets  blow, 
And  the  cherubic  host  in  thousand  quires 
Touch    their    immortal    harps    of    golden 
wires; 

it  is  a  wandering,  ever-echoing  pas- 
sage from  that  anthem 

When  the  morning  stars  sang  together, 
And  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy. 

In  this  song  earth's  thousand  shapes 
pass  before  our  eyes,  some  in  might 
so  sublime,  some  in  grace  so  exquisite, 
all  in  a  burst  of  beauty  astounding. 

Out  of   the    north    cometh    golden    splen- 
dour; 
God  hath  put  upon  him  terrible  majesty. 

This  is  the  poet,  not  Homer,  as 
Cowper  would  have  it,  for  whom  it  is 
supremely  easy  to  say  great  things. 
Sublimity  ever,  and  at  intervals  what 
tenderness ! 

Dost  thou  know    the    balancings    of    the 
clouds? 

When  the  earth  is  still  by  reason  of  the 
south  wind. 

There  is  compassion,  not  only  for 
the  wild  goats  of  the  rocks,  in  the 
pangs  of  birth,  but  for  the  dull 
ground  itself,  the  glaring  sand  of  the 
desert :  the  rain  falls 

On   the   wilderness,   wherein  there   is   no 

man, 
To  satisfy  the  waste  and  desolate  ground. 

No  poets  have  surpassed  those  of 
old  Israel  in  love  for  the  mother- 
ground,  in  tenderness  toward  the 
good  earth.  It  is  to  one  of  them  that 
we  owe  the  twenty-third  Psalm, 
melody  of  peace,  lyric  of  bliss,  breath- 
ing the   distilled  sweet  of  the  entire 
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literature    of    pastorals    in    a    single 
breath : 

He  makcth  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pas- 
tures, 
He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 

THE    ILIAD 

The  sense  of  universal  life,  diffused 
as  it  was  among  the  poets  of  Hellas, 
fell  short  of  bringing  the  national 
mind  and  heart  into  the  intimacy  with 
the  infinite,  into  the  dependency  on  it, 
that  stamped  the  intellect  and  soul  of 
Israel.  The  Greek  philosophers 
sought  Nature  for  the  laws  of  life,  for 
the  rules  of  right  living ;  but  the  poets 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Idyllists, 
turned  to  Nature  chiefly  for  illustra- 
tive ornament,  for  chaste  and  sparing 
decoration  of  their  song.  If  they 
went,  at  times,  beyond  this,  they  did 
not  seek  Nature,  as  did  the  Hebrew, 
to  see  the  very  face,  to  hear  the  very 
voice,  of  the  Unseen.  Take  the 
prayer  of  the  son  of  Atreus,  in  the 
third  book  of  the  Iliad : 

-Father  Zeus,  that  rulest  from  Ida,  most 
glorious,  most  great,  and  thou  Sun  that 
seest  all  things  and  hearest  all  things, 
and  ye  Rivers  and  thou  Earth,  and  ye 
that  in  the  underworld  punish  men  out- 
worn, whosoever  sweareth  falsely;  be  ye 
witnesses,  and  watch  over  the  faithful 
oath. 

The  recognition  of  the  supreme 
power  behind  Nature  is  apparent  here, 
as  is  also  the  submission  of  mortals 
to  it;  but  the  Hebrew  fervor,  the 
sense  of  nearness,  the  intimacy  is 
lacking.  Homer  recognized  conscious 
life  in  Nature;  the  prayer  is  sincere, 
still  it  is  distinctively  a  literary  prayer, 
the  well-turned  supplication  of  art. 
The  Greek  poet's  interest  centres  in 


man;  whom  he  delights  to  picture  in 
mid  career  of  heroic  activity.  In  the 
case  of  Homer  it  is  the  part  of  Na- 
ture to  embellish  his  record  of  the 
character  and  fortunes  of  his  kind, 
whether  in  the  idyllic  scenes  of  the 
Odyssey  or  in  the  stormy  passages  of 
the   Iliad. 

Even  as  when  a  goatherd  from  a  place 
of  outlook  seeth  a  cloud  coming  across  the 
deep  before  the  blast  of  the  west  wind; 
and  to  him  being  afar  it  seemeth  ever 
blacker,  even  as  pitch,  as  it  goeth  along 
the  deep,  and  bringeth  a  great  whirlwind, 
and  he  shuddereth  to  see  it  and  driveth  his 
flock  beneath  a  cave;  even  in  such  wise 
moved  the  serried  battalions  of  young 
men,  the  fosterlings  of  Zeus,  by  the  side 
of  the  Aiantes  into  furious  war,  battalions 
dark  of  line,  bristling  with  shields  and 
spears. 

This  is  the  Nature  of  the  "tale  of 
Troy  divine." 

Homer  borrows  epithets  and  sim- 
iles from  Nature,  he  borrows  them 
also  from  the  works  of  man,  from  the 
temples,  palaces;  from  the  reception-, 
rooms  and  banquet  halls  and  dormi- 
tories of  gods  and  princely  mortals. 
He  uses  the  thing,  whatever  it  be, 
that  meets  the  need  of  heroic  story: 

Storms,  and  snow,  and  sea,  the  ruinous 
rains,  the  noisy  torrents  that  divide  the 
hills,  the  eyes  of  lions,  the  peaceful  piping 
of  the  shepherd,  the  murmur  of  man  and 
maid  from  rock  and  oak-tree,  the  woven 
dance,  the  tribunal,  all  the  arts  of  ship- 
building and  sea-craft,  of  weapon-forging, 
of  chariot-building,  of  gold  work,  of  weav- 
ing and  embroidery,  all  the  life  of  peace, 
of  the  chase  and  the  festival  and  the  song, 
all  the  life  of  war,  ambush  and  siege,  and 
march,  clashing  of  shields,  and  countering 
of  chariots,  all  is  alike  dear  to  him,  all 
makes  part  of  the  eternally  moving  ab- 
sorbing spectacle.  (Lang:  Homer  and  the 
Epic.) 
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In  a  poem  new  or  old  we  should 
not  expect  to  find  abundant  Nature 
where  the  theme  rather  forbids  than 
invites  it.  Homer's  theme  demands 
action,  ceaseless,  furious  action,  the 
terrible  energy  of  battle.  Rapt  com- 
munion with  Nature  is  impossible; 
and  it  is  there  that  the  secret  influ- 
ence of  Nature  takes  hold  on  man, 
impelling  him  to  make  her  melodies. 
The  Hebrew  shepherd  and  singer  of 
songs  that  gush  from  the  musing 
heart,  dwelling  long  with  the  storms 
and  silences,  had  leisure  to  meditate 
and  dream  in  the  light  of  day  and 
under  the  stars.  Not  so  the  old 
Greek,  who,  in  the  Iliad,  glances  along 
the  sentried  camps  and  the  ranks  of 
battle. 

Besides  the  attitude  toward  Nature, 
enforced  by  the  character  of  the  com- 
position, there  remains  to  be  taken 
into  account  the  attitude  toward  art, 
the  method  of  expression.  The  re- 
serve, the  definiteness,  the  complete 
utterance  of  the  dominating  idea,  and 
the  determination  to  advance  no  whit 
beyond  the  idea,  the  avoidance  of 
vagueness,  the  shunning  of  sugges- 
tion, characteristic  of  the  Greek  race 
at  the  height  of  its  development — this 
tendency  was  operative  in  the  time  of 
Homer.  It  is  the  rapid  growth  of  it, 
begun  long  before  his  day,  that  devel- 
oped into  the  race  genius  of  the 
Hellenes ;  which,  abolishing  the  extra- 
neous, retaining  simply  the  thought  in 
hand,  brought  song  to  the  terms  of 
sculpture,  held  literary  expression  to 
the  model  of  the  human  body.  When 
the  Greeks  came,  as  artists,  to  present 
the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual  life,  it 
was  after  the  fashion  of  a  statue ;  the 
presentation  must  be  naked,  self-suffi- 
cient, finished,  of  faultless  mold,  solid, 


polished,  perfect.  The  looker-on, 
enabled  to  see  all  around  the  thought, 
rests  content  with  the  circuit  of  it, 
satisfied  with  what  he  sees;  indeed, 
the  symmetric  and  graceful  shape 
would  become  unsightly  were  the 
imagination  to  run  abroad,  given  over 
to  what  the  ancient  Greek  would  term 
the  lawless  wandering  of  modern  art. 
Modern  poets  are  often  more  im- 
pressive through  what  they  hint 
than  what  they  say.  On  the  con- 
trary, what  the  Greek  says  is  all  that 
he  wishes  to  have  in  the  listener's 
thought. 

With  this  key  to  the  Greek  method 
of  art  expression,  we  shall  never  look 
for  the  abandon,  for  the  rich  sugges- 
tion, the  gracious,  quickening  vague- 
ness, which,  in  modern  song,  hovers 
over  the  theme,  holds  vthe  thought  to 
it,  yet  sends  it  off  on  a  thousand  sym- 
pathetic ways  of  dream  and  delight. 
We  shall  never  look  for  the  diffusive 
power  of  music,  which  modern  song 
has  in  a  measure  appropriated  and 
made  its  own, — the  sweet  generating 
indefiniteness  that  wafts  us  we  know 
not  whither.  The  Greek  would,  at  the 
highest  hour  of  his  culture,  have  been 
tormented  by  the  elusiveness  of  the 
supreme  modern  art,  that  of  music. 
Though  a  lover  of  sound,  the  sound 
must,  by  means  of  words  or  other 
fastening,  attach  to  itself  a  definite 
meaning,  or  he  would  have  none  of  it. 
The  Greek  could  have  no  conception 
of  music  as  we  know  it;  his  instinct 
and  his  genius  ran  to  the  art  which,  of 
all  arts,  holds  the  imagination  to  a 
central  point,  rivets  the  interest  there, 
excluding  whatever  does  not  go  to  the 
perfection  of  the  statuesque  expres- 
sion, sprung,  like  Athene,  from  the 
head  of  Zeus,  and  posed  full  before 
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the  eye,  flawless,  whole,  sufficient  in 
itself  and  supreme. 

If  then  we  fail  to  discover  in  Homer 
and  in  the  poets  of  the  Periclean  age 
constant  and  over  feeling  for  Nature. 
we  are  to  argue,  not  that  the  poet  was 
deficient  in  this  feeling,  but  that  his 
theme,  his  purpose,  his  conception  of 
the  narrative  art,  prescribed  bounds  to 
which  he  faithfully  conformed.  It  Is 
not  so  much  because  Homer  is  a  Greek 
or  because  the  Iliad  is  so  old,  as  it  is 
because  of  the  writer's  alien  theme 
and  purpose,  and  of  his  method  of  ex- 
pression, that  we  get  comparatively 
few  references  to  Nature.  Yet  scant 
as  the  Nature  in  Homer  seems,  at  first 
glance,  a  little  attention  convinces  one 
that  the  skies  and  wood-crowned  hills, 
the  cool  vigorous  air,  the  bracing 
winds,  the  general  landscape  and  the 
beasts  and  birds  of  northern  Greece, 
find  their  way  forward  for  a  distinct, 
if  brief,  appearance  in  the  pauses  of 
battle.  So,  in  the  Odyssey,  the  later 
poem  and  the  lovelier,  the  gentle,  tem- 
perate regions  are  dotted  with  happy 
Nature-pictures  ;  especially  such  as  be- 
long to  journeyings  over  quiet  seas, 
with  occasional  rests  on  peaceful  and 
sometimes  enchanted  shores.  If  the 
sea  predominates  in  the  Odyssey,  for- 
ests and  mountains  and  valleys  are  the 
ruling  natural  features  of  the  Iliad. 

And  as  when  from  the  high  crest  of  a 
great  hill  Zeus,  the  gatherer  of  the  light- 
ning, hath  stirred  a  dense  cloud,  and  forth 
shine  all  the  peaks,  and  sharp  promon- 
tories, and  glades,  and  from  heaven  the  in- 
finite air  breaks  open — 

the  strokes  are  few,  but  the  stupen- 
dous picture  is  there.  "Homer,"  says 
Professor  Sellar,  "among  all  the  poets 
of  antiquity,  presents  the  most  vivid 
and  true  description   of  the  outward 


world."  In  the  Iliad,  Nature,  like 
man,  bestirs  herself  to  mighty  deeds. 
After  the  pattern  of  the  mountain 
trees  are  modelled  the  human  warriors 
striving  on  the  plain  below.  Poly- 
poses and  Leonteus 

stood  in  front  of  the  lofty  gates,  like  high- 
crested  oak  trees  in  the  hills,  that  forever 
abide  the  wind  and  rain,  firm  fixed  with 
roots  great  and  long;  even  so  these 
twain,  trusting  to  the  mightiness  of  their 
hands,  abode  the  coming  of  great  Asios, 
and  fled  not. 

Imbrios,  struck  down  by  the  son  of 
Telemond,  falls 

like  an  ash  that  on  the  crest  of  a  far-seen 
hill  is  smitten  with  the  ax  of  bronze,  and 
brings  its  delicate  foliage  to  the  ground. 

Here  is  one  of  the  Homeric  in- 
stances of  nice  detail:  the  leaves  of 
the  ash  are  "delicate."  Homer  notices 
the  differences  in  the  foliage  of  the 
trees;  notices,  too,  peculiarities  occa- 
sioned by  the  place  of  growth.  He  is 
not  blind  to  the  advantages  of  the  tree 
that  stands  alone,  its  roots  plentifully 
supplied  with  water: 

As  when  a  man  reareth  some  lusty- 
sapling  of  an  olive  in  a  clear  space  where 
water  springeth  plenteously,  a  goodly 
shoot  fair-growing;  and  blasts  of  all  winds 
shake  it,  yet  it  bursteth  into  white  blos- 
som. 

Fire,  rushing  before  the  wind  and 
devouring  the  forest,  is  a  favorite 
figure;  all  is  motion,  restless,  relent- 
less energy.  But  now  and  then  comes 
a  quiet  touch,  with  much  the  accent  of 
Palestine.  Thetis,  lamenting  in  the 
bright  cave  filled  with  mourning 
Nereids,  makes  the  trees  stand  for  the 
beauty  of  youth : 

He  shot  up  like  a  young  branch,  then 
when  I  had  reared  him  like  a  plant  in  a 
very    fruitful    field,    I    sent    him    in    deep 
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ships  to  Ilios  to  fight  against  the  men  of 
Troy. 

The  old  poet  does  not  forget  the 
heart.  Does  he  bring  mountain  and 
fire  and  sea  together,  over  them  all,  in 
their  combined  strength,  lies  the  ten- 
der influence  of  love : 

Or  as  when  over  the  sea  there  ap- 
peareth  to  sailors  the  brightness  of  a 
burning  fire,  and  it  burneth  on  high 
among  the  mountains  in  some  lonely 
steading — sailors  whom  storm-blasts 
bear  unwilling  over  the  sea,  the  home  of 
fishes,  afar  from  them  they  love:  so  from 
Achilles'  goodly,  well-dight  shield  the 
brightness  thereof  shot  up  toward  heaven. 

Homer,  whensoever  he  was,  who- 
soever he  was,  how  manysoever  he 
was,  knew  the  heart  of  man  and  knew 
the  things  that  appealed  to  it;  among 
these  things  the  phenomena  of  Na- 
ture. The  character  of  the  Iliad  de- 
mands broad  strokes,  rapid,  far-reach- 
ing, comprehensive  lines  of  depiction. 
But  Homer  could  look  closely  when 
he  chose.  Of  the  lion  at  bay  he  says 
more  than  that  his  strength  grows 
with  his  wrath : 

He  draweth  down  all  his  brows  to  cover 
his  eyes. 

Homer,  as  well  as  the  Psalmist  and 
Dante,  felt  the  silence  before  the  snow : 

But  as  flakes  of  snow  fall  thick  on  a 
winter  day,  when  Zeus  the  Counsellor 
hath  begun  to  snow,  showing  forth 
these  arrows  of  his  to  men,  and  he  hath 
lulled  the  winds,  and  he  snoweth  continu- 
ally, till  he  hath  covered  the  crests  of  the 
high  hills,  and  the  uttermost  headlands, 
and  the  grassy  plains,  and  rich  tillage  of 
men;  and  the  snow  is  scattered  over  the 
havens  and  shores  of  the  grey  sea,  and 
only  the  wave  as  it  rolleth  in  keeps  off 
the  snow,  but  all  other  things  are  swathed 
over — 


The  very  movement  of  this  passage 
betrays  the  Nature-poet;  the  effect  is 
that  of  the  steady  downfall  of  the 
snow  itself. 

As  has  been  said,  given  the  verse  of 
a  poet,  and  we  have  with  it  his  habitat, 
his  own  or  that  of  his  muse.  The 
scenes  of  the  Iliad  are  those  of  North- 
ern Greece,  as  those  of  the  ^neid  are 
scenes  of  Northern  Italy.  We  are  as 
sure,  on  reading  their  poems,  that  Vir- 
gil lived  here  and  Homer  there  as  we 
are  that  Wordsworth  lived  in  the 
mountains  and  Cowper  in  the  low- 
lands. 

Homer's  Nature  references  are  ele- 
mental; more  sensuous,  less  spiritual, 
than  those  of  later  poets.  But  they 
are  healthful  and  sincere.  None  but 
a  Nature-lover  dwells  with  so  fond  an 
eye  as  his  on  horses  and  dogs.  Swift, 
shining,  strong-necked  horses — Homer 
revels  in  them.  They  gallop  from 
page  to  page  of  the  Iliad,  urged  for- 
ward by  the  general  tempest  of  pas- 
sion. In  this  day  of  light-footed 
horses  there  are  none  to  compare  with 
the  strain  sired  by  the  wind : 

These  when  they  bounded  over  Earth, 
the  grain-giver,  would  run  upon  the  top- 
most ripened  ears  of  corn  and  break  them 
not;  and  when  they  bounded  over  the 
broad  backs  of  the  sea  they  would  run 
upon  the  crests  of  the  breakers  of  the 
hoary  brine. 

On  occasion,  Homer  goes  so  far  as 
to  make  the  horse  peer  of  his  noblest 
human  heroes.  To  beauty,  strength 
and  swiftness  is  added  the  gift  of 
speech,  yea,  the  high  accent  of 
prophecy :  "To  thee  thyself,"  replies 
Xanthos  to  Achilles,  "it  is  appointed 
to  be  slain  in  fight  by  a  god  and  by  a 
man." 

It  is  not  aside  from  our  purpose  to 
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note,  in  passing,  that  three  of  the  great 
poets  were  ardent  admirers  of  the 
horse :  the  author  of  Job,  the  author 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  author  of  Lear, 
Hamlet  and  The  Tempest. 

The  old  poet  of  Hellas  is  superior 
to  him  of  Palestine  in  his  treatment  of 
the  horse, — Job  belongs  to  Arabia, — 
and  he  is  superior  to  him  also  in  his 
treatment  of  the  dog.  The  Hebrew 
looked  askant  on  the  animal  that  drew 
the  war  car  of  his  enemies  and  on  the 
animal  numbered  among  the  unclean 
beasts,  fit  to  devour  such  "unhallowed 
substance  as  the  body  of  Jezebel.  The 
dog  was  esteemed  in  Egypt,  and  we 
find  complimentary  stories  of  him  in 
Norse  and  Gaelic  legends  and  in  me- 
diaeval tales;  but  to  old  Homer  must 
we  look  for  a  portrait  of  the  dog  not 
found  again  till  we  come  to  the  two 
warm-hearted,  man-loving,  Nature- 
loving  poets,  Burns  and  Scott.  Ulys- 
ses, returning  from  his  long  journey, 
was  not  recognized  even  by  his  swine- 
herd, Eumseus; 

But  a  dog  lying  near  lifted  his  head  and 
ears.  Argos  it  was,  the  dog  of  hardy- 
Odysseus,  whom  long  ago  he  reared  but 
never  used.  .  .  .  Yet  even  now,  seeing 
Odysseus  near,  he  wagged  his  tail  and 
dropped  both  ears,  but  toward  his  master 
he  had  not  strength  to  move. 

Time  was  when  men  loved  to  pic- 
ture the  bard  as  blind,  and  we  are 
taught  to  accept  this  legendary  inflic- 
tion in  the  case  of  Homer :  but  if 
Homer  was  blind,  he  was  not  blind 
from  birth.  Many  phenomena  of  Na- 
ture were  made  familiar  to  him  before 
his  sight  was  veiled,  if  indeed  that 
unhappy  lot  was  ever  his.  Not  a  few 
of  his  references  to  wild  animals,  to 
lions,  boars  and  other  beasts  of  the 
chase,  point  to  the  probability  that  he 


was  something  of  a  sportsman  in  his 
lusty  prime,  at  a  period  when  the  dan- 
gers of  the  chase  were  hardly  less  than 
those  of  the  wars  of  the  higher  ani- 
mals, the  personages  of  his  immortal 
song.  Though  Homer  calls  few  of 
the  trees  by  name,  one  may  believe 
that  he  knew  them1  as  well  as  did  Vir- 
gil. Regarding  their  inhabitants,  the 
blessed  birds,  we  shall  learn  more  far- 
ther along,  from  the  sorrowful  Italian 
exile,  wandering  up  and  down  the 
earth  and  the  teeming  realm  of  imag- 
ination. One  has  reason,  too,  to  be- 
lieve that  Homer  saw  all  the  blue  in 
the  sky  and  all  the  green  in  the  grass 
that  we  see  to-day.  The  evidence 
against  this  seems  to  be  rather  against 
the  Greek  language  as  a  competitor 
with  English  in  expressing  differen- 
tiated color.  The  defect  is  in  the 
terms  instead  of  in  the  color  sense. 
We  know  that  sky-blue  pigments 
have  come  to  light  in  excavations 
made  at  Memphis  and  at  Thebes ;  and 
"there  is,"  as  a  recent  investigator 
observes,  "no  proof  that  in  mankind 
the  color-sense  has  improved  either  in 
historic  or  pre-historic  times." 

THE  ODYSSEY. 

While  the  theme  of  the  Odyssey 
is  man,  the  fortunes  of  the  human 
heart,  the  gentle  art  of  it  runs  over 
into  the  inseparable  realm  of  Nature; 
indeed,  there  is  more  Nature  in  the 
Odyssey  than  in  the  Iliad.  Unques- 
tionably beauty  was  the  supreme 
thought  of  Greece  in  the  days  of  the 
great  sculptors  and  dramatists.  The 
aim  of  every  man  was  then  to  fit  him- 
self in  the  arch  of  beauty  which,  ex- 
tended, became  the  supernal  circle  of 
symmetry  and  grace ;  but  it  will  hardly 
do  to  say,  with  Ruskin,  that  man,  in 
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the  Homeric  days,  "shrank  with  dread 
or  hatred  from  all  the  ruggedness  of 
old  Nature, — from  the  wrinkled  forest 
bark,  the  jagged  hill-crest,  and  irregu- 
lar, inorganic  storm  of  sky."  Certain- 
ly Homer  did  not  shrink  from  these 
things ;  on  the  contrary,  he  frequently 
employs,  with  fierce  joy,  the  severity 
of  the  hills  and  the  storm  of  the 
heavens  to  heighten  the  wild  charm 
of  the  battles  waged  by  the  warriors 
set  forth  for  the  walls  of  Troy. 

Ruskin  goes  on  to  say  that,  to  the 
best  of  his  recollection, 

every  Homeric  landscape,  intended  to  be 
beautiful,  is  composed  of  a  fountain,  a 
meadow,  and  a  shady  grove.  This  ideal 
is  very  interestingly  marked,  as  intended 
for  a  perfect  one  in  the  fifth  Book  of  the 
Odyssey;  when  Mercury  himself  stops  for 
a  moment,  though  on  a  message,  to  look 
at  a  landscape  "which  even  an  immortal 
might  be  gladdened  to  behold." 

However  characteristic  the  scene  in 
question  may  be  of  the  Odyssey,  it  is 
not  so  of  the  Iliad;  besides,  we  must 
remember  that  Homer  was  an  artist, 
and  wished,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  group  allied  beauties  of  Nature  in  a 
comprehensive  picture.  He  therefore 
masses  the  fair  features  that  Nature 
commonly  brings  together,  as  Words- 
worth does,  3,000  years  afterward,  in 
the  very  language  used  by  Ruskin : 

There   was    a  time   when   meadow,    grove 
and  stream. 

If  we  should  infer  that  this  scene 
hugs  the  ideal  so  closely  as  to  practi- 
cally limit  Homer's  Nature  to  the  con- 
fines of  it,  the  inference  is  not  war- 
ranted. We  have  already  discovered 
the  evidence  for  dissent  in  our  brief 
survey  of  the  Iliad.  A  characteristic 
picture  of  the  Iliad,  "intended  to  be 
beautiful,"  would  be  rather  that  scene 
familiar  to  all  the  poets  since  Homer, 


so   admired    that    many   a    one   must 
translate  it  anew  for  himself : 

Even  as  when  in  heaven  the  stars  about 
the  bright  moon  shine  clear  to  see,  when 
the  air  is  windless,  and  all  the  peaks  ap- 
pear and  the  tall  headlands  and  glades, 
and  from  heaven  breaketh  open  the  in- 
finite air,  and  all  stars  are  seen,  and  the 
shepherd's  heart  is  glad;  even  in  like 
multitude  between  the  ships  and  the 
streams  of  Xanthos  appeared  the  watch- 
fires  that  the  Trojans  kindled  in  front  of 
Ilios.  A  thousand  fires  burned  in  the 
plain  and  by  the  side  of  each  sate  fifty  in 
the  gleam  of  blazing  fire.  And  the  horses 
champed  white  barley  and  spelt,  and 
standing  by  their  chariots  waited  for  the 
throned  Dawn. 

Neither  is  the  lovely  dwelling-place 
of  the  fair-haired  nymph  more  beauti- 
ful because  set  against  the  barren  sea, 
quite  so  bounden  to  the  gardener  as 
Ruskin  makes  it  appear.  The  fact 
that  Mercury  stops  to  admire  the  land- 
scape before  entering  the  grotto  seems 
not  so  much  proof  that  even  the  gods 
must  approve  Homer's  notion  of  an 
ideal  homestead  as  that,  besides  the 
Nature  subservient  to  utility,  there 
was  enough  free  and  unsubdued  to  de- 
light the  eyes  of  the  flying  god  : 

On  every  side    soft   meadows    of    violet 
and  parsley    bloomed.      Here,    therefore, 

even  an  immortal  who  should  come  might 
gaze  at  what  he  saw,  and  in  his  heart  be 
glad.  Here  stood  and  gazed  the  guide, 
the  Speedy-Comer.  Then  after  he  had 
gazed  to  his  heart's  fill  on  all,  straightway 
he  entered  the  wide-mouthed  grotto. 

While  Homer  could  say  with  Keats, 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleas- 
ures 
Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  lay, 

he  did  not  dwell  upon  these  pleasures 
after  the  method  of  our  great  epic 
poet,  that  must  stand  for  us  moderns, 
did  not  dwell  upon  them  till  the  brood- 
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ing  became  a  "holy  passion."  This 
could  not  well  be  until,  many  centuries 
passed,  man  came  to  know  himself  as 
of  one  blood  with  Nature,  born,  with 
her,  of  the  "Infinite  and  Eternal  Ener- 
gy" from  which  all  things  proceed. 

HESIOD 
Some  800  or  1,000  years  before 
Christ,  a  peasant-poet,  daring  to  enter 
the  lists  with  Homer,  was  busy  sing- 
ing his  Works  and  Days.  His  was 
the  day  when  man  had  subdued  Na- 
ture, and  was  still  quietly  enjoying  his 
victory;  hence  the  pictures  of  the 
tamed  earth,  of  wood-felling,  vine- 
dressing,  reaping  and  threshing.  Cer- 
tain powers,  however,  have  not  come 
under  the  yoke.  These  the  poet  recog- 
nizes, and  we  get  from  him,  in  conse- 
quence, one  of  the  earliest  poems  on 
winter : 

Beware  the  January  month;  beware 
Those   hurtful  days,  that  keenly  piercing 

air 
Which  flays  the    steers;    when    wide    o'er 

fell  and  flood 
Ice  in  its  curdled  masses  nips  the  blood, 
From    Thracia,    nurse    of    steeds,    comes 

rushing  forth, 
O'er  the  broad  sea,  the  whirlwind  of  the 

north, 
And  moves  it  with  his  breath;  earth  roars 

through  all 
Its  woodlands;  oaks    of  towering    foliage 

fall, 
And  thick   branch'd  pines,   as   in  his  fitful 

swell 
He  sweeps  the  hollows  of  the  mountain 

de!l: 
He  stoops  to   earth;    the    crash    is    heard 

around, 
The  boundless  forest    rolls    the    roar    of 

sound. 

(Translated  by  Elton.) 

Here  is  rapid  but  distinct  objective 
treatment  of  Nature  by  a  poet  that 
sees   with  an  accurate  and  practiced 


eye,  and  links  the  main  features  grace- 
fully together  with  fitting  detail.  It 
is  direct,  first-hand  work.  After  a 
lapse  of  some  3,000  years,  a  poet,  sated 
with  culture,  finds  in  like  phenomena 
the  gentlest  of  powers,  as  he  sits 

.  .  .  Enclosed 
In  a  tumultuous  privacy  of  storm. 

The  years  must  run  into  the  hun- 
dreds before  we  come  upon  the  com- 
plex expression,  "tumultuous  pri- 
vacy." To  that  midsummer  luxury  of 
imagination  the  best  words  of  Hesiod 
must  be  as  the  sound  of  bare  branches 
swinging  and  whistling  in  the  bleak 
wind.  In  Emerson  we  have  the  spirit 
of  the  storm,  the  embodiment  of 
winged  beauty ;  the  very  air  turns  art- 
ist, working  shapes  of  delight  destined 
to  haunt  the  dreams  of  man  until  he 
shall  have  done  his  utmost  to  repro- 
duce them.  The  details  are  as  fami- 
liar, homely,  as  those  presented  by 
Hesiod;  but  over  them  is  spread  the 
rich,  harvest-moon  charm  possible  only 
to  the  poet  that  can  look  back  over  the 
ripening  fields  of  song  waving  and 
glowing  through  the  summers  return- 
ing hundreds  upon  hundreds  in  num- 
ber. The  old  singer  cries  "Beware !" 
The  new  singer,  looking  on  the  same 
scene,  cries, 

Come,  see  the  friendly,  frolic  spirit,  at  his 
inimitable   work. 

But  let  us  not  draw  the  lines  too  hard. 
The  old  singer  was  not  blind  to  the 
natural  beauties  about  him.  It  is  a 
fine  touch,  that  of  the  line  immediately 
preceding  the  present  quotation : 

Make  now  your  nests,  for  summer  hours 
will  fly. 

This  old  singer  is 'not  looking  in  the 
books ;  he  looks  Nature  straight  in  the 
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face,  and  fetches  many  a  stroke  not 
bettered  by  our  modern  laureate  of 
winter,  Thomson.  Was  it  not  Thom- 
son, rather,  that  wrote  with  one  eye 
on  the  books?  Hesiod  sets  his  face 
against  the  north  wind ;  he  knows  the 
sound  and  the  feel  of  it  in  the  tall  oaks 
and  in  the  thick-branched  pines.  He 
sees  the  beasts  crouching,  and  the  old 
men  doubling  up  in  its  grasp,  and  con- 
trasts the  harsh  power  with  the  gentle- 
ness of  the  summer  wind,  which 
harmed  not  the  fragile  maid : 

The    old    man    bends    him    double    in    the 

blast, 
Whose  harmless  breath  the  tender  virgin 

pass'd. 

Though  toil-worn,  Hesiod  is  telling 
what  he  knows  about  farming  and 
leisure-loving  Thomson  has  for  his 
theme  winter  in  the  abstract,  it  is,  after 
all,  the  old  poet  who  leans  to  the  life 
of  the  wild,  and  who  is,  in  so  much, 
the  more  modern  man  of  the  two. 
Thomson  makes  short  work  of  the 
wilds, 

The  foodless  wilds  pour  forth  their  brown 
inhabitants — 

Hardly  does  he  get  this  far  before  he 
begins  to  bewail  the  fate  of  the  swains 
and  their  sheep  and  oxen.  What  with 
his  hare  and  red-breast  and  "bleating 
kind,"  he  swings  out  no  four  lines  that 
fasten  on  naked  Nature  with  the  grip 
and  vigor  of  this  : 

And  now  the  horn'd  and  unhorn'd  kind, 
Whose  lair  is  in  the  wood,  sore  famish'd 

grind 
Their    sounding    jaws,    and     frozen     and 

quaking  fly- 
Where  oaks  the  mountain  dells  imbranch 

on  high. 

With  an  eye  for  Nature,  Hesiod  has, 
too,  a  heart  for  scenes  of  tender  hu- 


manity. He  is  unwilling  to  let  the 
"tender  virgin"  go  without  a  bit  of 
biography : 

Home-keeping  she  with  her  own   mother 

dwells, 
Yet  innocent  of  Venus'  golden  spells, 
And    bathing    her    soft    limbs,    and    with 

smooth  balm 
Anointing,  in  the  shelter  and  the  calm 
Of  that  her  secret  chamber,  nightly  so 
Seeks   her  soft   couch,    while   wintry  tem- 
pests blow. 

Our  old  Boeotian  herder-artist  de- 
lights in  contrast :  abrupt  enough  is 
the  step  from  the  maiden's  chamber  to 
where,  starving  among  the  bleak  rocks, 

Now  gnaws  the  boneless  polypus  his  feet. 

We  are  not  confronted  with  mere 
cataloguing  and  photography ;  we  are 
made  to  feel  the  sting  of  the  cold : 

Lest   o'er   thy    every    limb    each   bristling 

hair 
Should  rouse  and  shiver  to  the  searching 

air. 

And  Hesiod  knew  as  well  as  Tennyson 
when  winter  has  fled. 

When      the    green    artichoke     ascending 

flowers, 
When    in    the    sultry     season's     toilsome 

hours, 
Perch'd  on  a  branch,  beneath  his  veiling 

wings, 
The     loud     cicada     shrill     and     frequent 

sings, — 

then,  he  says,  is  the  time  for  feast- 
ing, for  the  wine  so  purple  that  it 
stains  the  bowl.     "Drink,"  he  sings, 

While,  underneath  the  breezy  shade  re- 
clined, 

Thy  face  is  turn'd  to  meet  the  freshening 
wind; 

And  feel  the  fountain,  whose  fast-flowing 
stream 

Glides  on  forever  with  its  limpid  gleam. 
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It  has  become  the  fashion  to  deny 
the  old  singer's  feeling  and  keen  sight 
for  Nature;  but  what  else  appears  in 
these  lines  on  Spring: 

Men,  too,  may  sail  in  spring;  when  first 
the  crow 

Prints  her  light  footsteps  on  the  sands 
below, 

And  to  man's  eyes,  so  few  and  rare  be- 
tween, 

The  fig-tree's  top  puts  forth  its  leaves 
of  green. 

The  old  author  of  Works  and  Days 
had  more  than  a  farmer's  fancy;  he 
was  interested  in  other  things  than 
steers,  plows  and  furrows;  the  agri- 
cultural advice  does  not  end  it.  He 
sings  the  day  when  the  swallow  be- 
gins flying  through  the  gray  dawn, 
singing  as  it  flies;  the  day  the  spider 
swings  itself  up,  and  the  wise  emmet 
begins  laying  its  store  below,  and  the 
snail  ascends  the  stem  of  the  tall  plant 
to  a  cool  retreat  in  the  leaves. 


Some  would  have  it,  by  the  way, 
that  Hesiod  was  a  poet  only  because 
the  day  of  prose  had  not  yet  dawned. 
This  is  not  the  testimony  of  such  pic- 
tures as  that  of  the  roused  boar,  whet- 
ting his  white,  slanting  tusks,  the  foam- 
dripping  from  his  "churning  jaws." 
These  expressions  class  him  with  the 
Chian  singer  who  makes  us  see  the 
lion  drawing  down  his  brows;  while 
such  touches  as  those  on  Spring  stamp 
him  the  lineal  ancestor  of  England's 
"morning  star  of  song"  singing  in  the 
month  of  May : 

'Twas  in  that  season  when,  on  some  green 

bough 
High    perch'd,    the    dusky-wing'd    cicada 

first 
Shrill  chants  to  man  a  summer  note;  .  .  . 

'Twas  in  that  season  when 
THe   bristly  ears   of  millet  spring,     .     .     . 

When   the   crude   grape 
Faint  reddens  on  the  vine.  .  .  . 


An  Understudy 

By  Charlotte  Becker 

HOW  could  I  tell  you  did  not  love  me,  dear, 
As  the  One  Woman  should  be  loved — although, 
There  was  a  time,  perhaps,  you  thought  it  so — 
I,  to  whom  life  meant  only  you  were  near, 
Who  felt  not  any  stir  of  doubt  or  fear 

In  loving  you — how  could  I  chance  to  know 
Why  love  and  life  must  empty-handed  go, 
The  hour  your  heart  another  voice  should  hear? 

Ah  well,  one  cannot  give  what  one  has  not, — 

The  years  shall  bring  no  troublous  blame  on  you, 

And  I  forgive — yet,  in  this  dreary,  new, 
Strange  world  that  I  must  learn,  I  have  forgot 

No  joys  that  were ;  could  she  grudge  those  to  me  ? 

vShe  is  your  love — I,  but  your  memory! 
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"Little  Rest" 


By  Philip  Kittredge  Taylor 


T 


HERE  is  a  quiet  village  on 
the  hill  where,  according 
to   tradition, 

"Once  in  the  old  colonial  days. 
Two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
more/' 


the  soldiers  halted  one  wintry  day  for 
a  "little  rest"  before  plunging  farther 
westward  into  that  swampy  wilder- 
ness where  the  Narragansett  Indians, 
under  the  command  of  Metacom, 
Pomham  and  other  chiefs,  were 
awaiting  their  assault.  On  that  cold 
Sunday  morning  in  December,  1675, 
there  were,  indeed,  no  traces  of  settle- 
ment upon  the  hill,  although  the  land 
had  already  been  purchased  from  the 
Indians  by  a  company  of  Boston  capi- 
talists, who  seeking,  it  is  said,  to  found 
a  rival  to  "The  Providence  Planta- 
tions," joined  in  buying  of  the  red 
men  that  tract  of  country  since  known 
as  "The  Pettaquamscutt  Purchase." 
x\s  that  small  band  of  soldiers  gazed 
anxiously  over  the  hilly  landscape 
their  eyes  saw  an  unbroken  stretch 
of  woodland,  with  no  scar  as  yet  of 
settler'-s  clearing,  no  wreathing  smoke- 


clouds  beckoning  them  to  warmth  and 
comfort.  The  solitude  for  them  held 
but  a  call  to  battle,  not  to  rest.  Yet  it 
was  their  own  rashness  and  lack  of 
forethought  that  deprived  them  of  the 
shelter  that  they  might  have  had  after 
the  victory  which  they  won.  In  the 
heat  and  excitement  of  conflict  they 
fired  the  entrenchments  and  wigwams 
of  the  savages,  thereby  destroying 
large  stores  of  corn,  and  causing  the 
death  of  many  helpless  squaws  and 
children.  Speedy  was  the  retribution. 
Losing  thus  their  only  chance  for  pro- 
tection from  the  bitter  cold,  they  were 
forced  to  carry  their  dead  and 
wounded  across  leagues  of  snow  and' 
rocky  frost-bound  woodland  tangle,  to 
where,  at  Cocumscussuc,  Smith's  gar- 
rison house  stood  as  the  frontier  post 
of  civilization.  There,  near  the  pres- 
ent village  of  Wickford,  Rhode  Is- 
land, they  buried  in  one  common 
grave  their  dead,  whose  numbers  the 
forced  march  had  increased;  and  on 
the  mound  above  sprung  up  a  dark 
and  unknown  grass,  on  which  to  this 
day  no  cattle  can  be  induced  to  graze. 
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Main  Street,  looking  West 


In  after  years,  when  a  village  grew 
upon  that  fertile  Kingstown  hilltop, 
its  name  of  Little  Rest  commemorated 
the  soldier  bivouac  of  the  day  before 
the  "Great  Swamp  Fight,"  and  it  was 
an  unfortunate  lack  of  sentiment  in 
the  inhabitants  thereof  who,  in  1825, 
changed  its  title  to  the  present  com- 
monplace one.  The  modern  traveller 
who,  perchance,  may  spy  the  old  mile- 
stone by  the  "Town  Pound,"  which 
bears  on  its  face,  half  hidden  by  the 
roadside  weeds,  the  words  "To  Little 
Rest,  2  M.,  1814,"  would  be  surprised 
to  know  that  that  referred  to  King- 
ston. Indeed  to  many  a  young  native 
of  the  town  it  would  have  as  little  sig- 
nificance as  to  the  stranger.  Once 
the  village  was  the  principal  settle- 
ment in  the  township,  and  there,  in  the 
county  courthouse,  the  old  perambu- 


lating legislature  held  regular  sessions 
in  its  circuit  of  the  five  Rhode  Island 
counties.  When  this  event  became  a 
matter  of  past  history  the  village  re- 
mained the  "county  seat,"  with  the 
jail  of  stone  and  iron  conveniently 
near  the  courthouse,  in  which  the 
courts  met  quarterly.  In  it,  also,  for 
many  a  year,  the  voters  gathered  for 
town  meeting;  and  there,  too,  the 
town  council  transacted  its  affairs,  un- 
til the  tide  of  business,  sweeping  on, 
left  the  place  one  side,  and  our  rulers 
followed  it  to  Wakefield.  The  old 
courthouse  still  stands,  but  modern- 
ized and  altered  in  many  ways  since 
Caleb  Westcott,  "house-carpenter," 
began  its  construction  in  1775,  of  oak 
and  chestnut,  cut  not  far  away.  When 
the  courts  moved  to  their  present 
handsome    structure  of    stone,  which 


Main  Street,  Looking  East 


stands  near  the  railroad  at  West  King- 
ston, the  Kingston  Free  Library  and 
Reading  Room  were  given  the  use  of 
the  old  building  on  condition  that  they 
keep  it  in  repair,  and  use  it  for  library 
and  educational  purposes.  With  much 
public  spirit  the  people  raised  a  liberal 
sum  of  money  for  this ;  and  it  now 
forms  a  commodious  and  convenient 
home  for  one  of  the  best  selected 
public  libraries  in  Rhode  Island.  In 
making  the  repairs  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  old  colonial  wainscoting  and 
stately  pillars  was  retained.  Of  in- 
terest, as  showing  the  size  of  the  old 
forest  trees  hereabouts,  is  one  of  the 
panels  in  the  lower  hall.  This  is  made 
of  a  single  plank  three  feet  ten  inches 
wide  and  five  feet  eight  inches  long. 
By  the  side  of  the  Library  Hall,  as  it 
is   now   called,    stands   a   small   stone 


building,  erected  for  the  safe-keeping 
of  the  court  records,  and  said  to  have 
been  the  first  thoroughly  fireproof 
building  in  the  United  States. 

Another  relic  of  colonial  days  exists 
in  Kingston  in  the  school  supported  by 
the  income  derived  from  a  fund  do- 
nated by  the  benevolent  and  stanch 
old  Puritan,  Judge  Samuel  Sewall  of 
Boston,  who  married  the  only  daughter 
and  sole  heir  of  John  Hull,  goldsmith 
and  mint-master  of  Boston.  Hull 
being  one  of  the  original  Pettaquam- 
scutt  Purchasers,  Sewall  became,  on 
the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  an  ex- 
tensive landholder  in  southern  Rhode 
Island.  It  is  of  Sewall's  wife  the  tale 
is  told  that,  on  her  marriage  day,  her 
father  placed  her  on  one  arm  of  an  im- 
mense pair  of  steelyards,  and  filling 
the  other  pan  of  the  scale  with  pine- 
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tree  shillings,  until  they  balanced  her, 
gave  them  as  her  dowry,  a  literal  ex- 
ample of  a  woman  worth  her  weight 
in  gold.  It  may  be  said,  in  passing, 
that  Point  Judith  was  named  in  honor 
of  John  Hull's  wife,  a  woman  much 
more  gentle  and  benevolent  in  aspect 
than  sailors  deem  her  namesake.  But 
to  return  to  Judge  Sewall.  He  was 
all  his  life  much  interested  in  the  cause 
of  education,  and  in  1695,  by  a  trust 
deed  executed  by  himself  and  Han- 
nah, his  wife,  he  set  apart  a  tract  of 
land  in  Pettaquamscutt  Purchase,  the 
income  of  which  was  to  be  devoted 
"for  and  towards  the  procuring,  set- 
tling, supporting,  and  maintaining  a 
learned,  sober  and  Orthodox  Person, 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times 
forever  hereafter,  to  instruct  the  chil- 
dren and  youths  of  the  above  men- 
tioned Town  of  Pettaquamscutt,  as 
well  English  there  settled,  or  to  be  set- 
tled, as  Indians,  the  Aboriginal  Na- 
tives and  Proprietors  of  the  Place,  to 
read  and  write  the  English  Language 
and  the  rules  of  Grammar."  Naught 
is  said  in  the  deed  of  teaching  them 
their    catechism,     but    doubtless     the 


Judge  thought  that  well  provided  for 
in  the  stipulation  that  the  master 
should  be  sober  and  orthodox;  for 
what  such  person  of  that  day  failed  to 
consider  a  knowledge  of  the  catechism 
the  one  matter  of  prime  importance  to 
girls  and  boys  ? 

The  special  mention  of  the  Indians 
is  but  one  of  many  instances  in  which 
Judge  Sewall  showed  his  interest  in 
their  welfare.  His  ideas  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  original  inhabitants  of 
New  England  were  far  in  advance  of 
the  public  sentiment  of  his  time,  as 
may  easily  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of  his 
diary,  which,  with  his  letter  book, 
forms  several  very  interesting  volumes 
of  the  publications  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society.  The  early 
history  of  the  Sewall  School  is  little 
known,  but  we  do  know  that  for  many 
years  it  was  kept  at  Tower  Hill,  then 
the  principal  settlement  in  the  town,  a 
schoolhouse  built  there  in  1781  being 
used  for  it,  until  in  1819  it  was  moved 
to  Kingston.  And  in  Kingston  it  is 
still  held,  being  the  direct  outcome  of 
what  was,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  the 
earliest  educational  endowment  in 
Rhode  Island.  To  Judge  Sewall  the 
village  is  also  indebted  for  a  fund  used 
toward  the  support  of  a  minister,  un- 
der the  care  and  direction  of  the  Con- 
gregational Society  of  the  place.  And, 
in  a  fund  given  to  Harvard  College, 
the  same  generous  man  arranged  that 
in  the  selection  of  its  beneficiaries  pref- 
erence should  be  given  to  applicants 
from  the  Pettaquamscutt  Purchase. 

The  limits  of  the  Pettaquamscutt 
Purchase  seem  to  be  misunderstood  by 
several  recent  writers.  In  an  article 
in  the  New  England  Magazine  for 
March,  1890,  on  "Narragansett 
Pacers,"  it  is  said  to  include  "Boston 
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Neck" ;  and  Weeden,  in  his  interesting 
"Economic  and  Social  History  of  New 
England,"  Vol.  I,  page  251,  speaking 
of  John  Hull,  says,  "He  was  largely 
interested  in  the  'Pettaquamscutt' — 
now  Boston  Neck  and  Point  Judith, 
R.  I. — purchase  of  lands."  Boston 
Neck,  or  Namcook,  lies  to  the  east  of 
the  Pettaquamscutt,  or  Narrow,  River, 
which  formed  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  ''Namcook"  and  "Petta- 
quamscutt" Purchase.  The  latter, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  above- 
named  river  and  the  ocean,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  ocean,  embraced  all  of  the 
present  townships  of  South  Kings- 
town and  Narragansett,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Boston  Neck  on  the  north- 
east, and  a  small  tract  west  and  south 
of  Yaugoo  Pond,  on  the  northwest. 
It  also  included  the  southwestern  cor- 
ner of  the  present  town  of  North 
Kingstown  and  the  southeastern  part 
of  Exeter.  A  careful  study  of 
Potter's  "Early  History  of  Narragan- 
sett"* will  fully  confirm  the  above 
statement. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
Kingston  was  the  seat  of  an  academy 
for  boys,  to  which  came  many  pupils 
from  neighboring  states,  and  even 
from  the  West  Indies.  The  school 
was,  in  fact,  quite  celebrated,  and  de- 
servedly so,  and  among  its  pupils  were 
many  who  in  after  life  held  positions 
of  trust  and  honor.  Occasionally, 
even  now,  some  graduate,  gray  and 
bent  with  years,  comes  back  to  look 
on  the  spot  where  he  was  educated, 
and  to  recall  the  sports  and  struggles 
of  his  boyhood.  The  village  also  had 
at  one  time  a  female  seminary,  but 
that,  too,  has  passed  away.  Only  the 
Sewall  School  remains,  and  even  that 
at  times  has  had  a  hard  struggle  for 
existence.  At  present,  however,  its 
endowment  fund  keeps  it  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  it  may  continue  its 
career  of  usefulness  for  many  long 
years  to  come. 

The  Kingston  houses,  sheltered  by 
tall  trees,  have  that  air  of  sober  re- 


*Vol.  Ill,  Collections  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 
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spectability  which  is  characteristic  of 
those  quiet  New  England  villages  in 
which  no  manufacturing  establish- 
ments exist.  Many  of  the  chimneys 
are  huge  structures  of  stone;  and  the 
house  timbers  are  of  solid  oak,  bear- 
ing on  their  sides  the  marks  of  the  axe 
or  adze  by  which  they  were  hewn  into 
shape  long  before  steam  planes  were 
known.  Indeed,  many  of  the  floor 
joists  are  merely  flattened  on  one 
side,  and  are  otherwise  as  rough  as 
when  first  felled  in  the  forest,  some 
not  even  having  had  the  bark  removed. 
The  house  with  which  the  writer  is 
most  familiar  was  for  many  years  the 
principal  hostelry  of  the  place.  Built 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of 
Independence,  it  has  sheltered  beneath 
its  capacious  roof  almost  every  distin- 
guished legislator,  lawyer  and  public 
character  who  has  figured  in  Rhode 
Island's  subsequent  history.  Its  cen- 
tral stone  chimney  is  nearly  fourteen 
feet  square  at  its  base,  and  has  built 
into  it  on  one  side  in  the  cellar  a  flight 
of  stone  steps  which  formerly  led  to 
the  floor  above.  In  the  cellar  there  is 
also  a  huge  fireplace  with  a  massive 
lintel  of  oak.  This  fireplace  had  no 
crane,  but  pots  were  hung  by  chains 
or  withes  from  an  oaken  beam  built 
into  the  throat  of  the  flue.  In  the  back 
of  the  fireplace  is  an  oven  large 
enough  to  hold  a  suckling  pig,  and 
doubtless  many  a  one  has  been  roasted 
therein  to  a  condition  of  delicious 
crispness.  It  is  said  that  the  slaves 
and  other  servants  did  their  cooking 
in  this  cellar,  but  thereof  deponent 
maketh  not  affirmation.  Above  the 
cellar  the  chimney  contains  three  fire- 
places on  each  floor,  and  one  of  these 
is  even  larger  than  that  below.  The 
present  kitchen  of  the  house  is  in  an 


ell,  where  the  chimney  is  of  stone  with 
a  brick  top.  It  was  furnished  with  an 
immense  fireplace,  flanked  on  one  hand 
by  a  big  set  kettle,  under  which  a  fire 
could  be  built,  and  called  a  flue;  and 
on  the  other  by  a  large  brick  oven. 
When  the  oven  was  to  be  used  a  fire 
was  built  in  it  and  allowed  to  burn  to  a 
bed  of  coals.  These  were  then  hastily 
shovelled  out  with  the  "peel,"  the 
oven  swept  clean,  and  in  it  were  placed 
the  brown  bread,  the  pork  and  beans, 
pastry,  or  whatever  was  to  be  cooked. 
"  The  iron  door  was  then  closed  tight 
and  the  articles  left  to  ripen  to  a  flavor 
and  richness  unattainable  by  any  other 
mode  of  cooking.  When  "done  to  a 
turn"  the  long  handled  peel  was  deftly 
slipped  under  them  and  they  were 
shovelled  out  to  grace  a  table  always 
groaning  under  an  overweight  of 
tempting  viands.  On  gala  days  extra 
help  was  summoned  in  the  persons  of 
wrinkled  old  colored  women,  with  tur- 
bans on  their  heads,  and  an  inborn 
genius  for  cooking.  Under  their  su- 
pervision, fireplace,  flue  and  oven 
would  all  be  in  use  at  once.  Meat  and 
vegetables  would  be  boiling  on  the 
flue,  other  vegetables  would  be  cook- 
ing in  pots  which  hung  from  the  crane 
in  the  fireplace,  and  bread  or  pies 
would  fill  the  oven.  In  front  of  the 
fireplace  would  be  standing  half  cylin- 
ders of  tin,  called  "Dutch  ovens,"  in 
which,  suspended  on  spits,  meat  and 
fowl  would  be  roasting. 

Thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago  the 
principal  light  used  in  this  kitchen  of 
an  evening  was  a  home-made  "tallow 
dip."  Candle  making  was  a  fascinat- 
ing process  to  watch.  About  once  a 
year  the  kitchen  would  be  cleared  for 
action.  Ranged  along  one  side  of  the 
room  would  be  two  long  poles  paral- 
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lei  to  each  other,  and  supported  on  the 
backs  of  chairs.  Across  these  poles 
rested  short  sticks,  like  those  on  which 
smoked  herring  may  still  be  found 
strung  up  in  country  stores,  and 
doubled  over  these  sticks  were  twisted 
lengths  of.  candle  wicking.  Taking  a 
stickful  of  wicks  in  her  hand  the  mis- 
tress of  ceremonies  would  cross  the 
room  to  the  fireplace,  where  hung  im- 
mense kettles  full  of  melted  tallow. 
The  wicks  were  dipped  into  one  of 
the  kettles  and  raised  again  coated 
with  the  grease,  which  slowly  hard- 
ened about  the  cotton  cores  as  they 
were  put  back  on  the  long  poles  to 
cool.  Each  set  of  wicks  was  dipped 
in  turn,  and,  as  the  tallow  hard- 
ened, the  process  was  repeated 
until  they  were  of  the  desired 
size.  When  all  was  over  the  result 
was  a  collection  of  dozens  of  candles 
lacking  the  finish  of  those  cast  in 
moulds,  but  giving  a  clear  and  service- 
able light.  One  trouble  with  them 
wa^,  however,  a  tendency  to  soften 
and  get  out  of  shape  in  very  hot 
weather,  and  to  remedy  this  some 
housewives  added  bayberry  wax. 
Weeden,*  in  his  work  already  referred 
to,  speaks  rather  slightingly  of  the  im- 
portance of  bayberries  from  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view,  but  it  is  only  a  few 
years  ago  that  a  southern  Rhode 
Island  storekeeper  advertised  in  the 
newspaper  for  a  thousand  bushels  of 
them. 

In  the  second  story  of  this  old  hotel 
there  was  formerly  a  large  hall  with  a 
vaulted  ceiling.  Here  the  tables  were 
set  for  meals  during  sessions  of  legis- 
lature and  court,  town-meeting  days, 
or  other  great  occasions,  and  turkey 
suppers,  dances  and  other  entertain- 
ments  were  given   there.     Sometimes 


exhibitions  were  held  there;  as  when, 
during  their  American  tour,  Chang 
and  Eng,  the  Siamese  twins,  showed 
themselves,  to  the  delight  of  a  curious 
public  and  the  profit  of  their  manager. 
Across  the  street  from  the  old  inn 
stands  a  now  deserted  house  bearing 


on  its  chimney  the  date  1759;  and 
scattered  here  and  there  about  the 
town  are  others  as  old  or  older.  One 
fine  example  of  the  old  gambrel  roof 
style  was  for  years  known  as  "the  old 
red  house,"  from  its  color.  But  a 
famous  singer  rented  it  one  year,  and 
it  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the 
"Lucca  house."  The  old  "Barker 
Tavern"  is  another  good  specimen  of 
gambrel  roof.  One  of  the  quaintest 
dwellings  in  the  village  is  the  "French 
house,"  a  low,  rambling  structure,  built 
at  various  times ;  low  ceiled,  with  sum- 
mers across  the  ceilings,  odd  corner 
cupboards,  and  a  general  air  of  mys- 
terious age.  For  over  a  hundred  years 
the  house  has  stood,  as  it  is  to-day, 
except  that  an  addition  was  formerly 
attached  to  one  corner,  wherein  one  of 
its  owners  carried  on  the  manufacture 
of  hats, — genuine  old-fashioned  "bea- 
vers." One  striking  feature  of  the 
house  is  its  two-storied  porch,  the  up- 


*Social  and  Economic    History  New  England,  Vol.   II, 
Page  504. 
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The  "Lucca  House" 

per  story  being  larger  than  the  lower, 
and  made  still  more  picturesque  by 
the  massive  grapevine  which  clam- 
bers over  it  and  spreads  along  the 
house  front  just  below  the  eaves. 
This  house  contains  timbers  taken 
from  an  old  wooden  jail  which  once 
stood  near  at  hand,  being  the  first 
prison  built  here  when  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment was  moved  hither  from 
Tower  Hill. 

Across  the  road,  and  occupying  one 
of  the  finest  locations  in  the  village, 
with  a  widespread  view  of  wooded 
hills  and  plains  dotted  with  gleaming 
ponds,  is  the  present  jail,  substantially 
built  of  stone  in  1856.  To  make  it 
more  secure  cannon  b^lls  were  imbed- 
ded in  its  walls,  that  by  revolving  at 
the  touch  of  drills  in  the  hands  of 
prisoners  attempting  to  escape  would 
render  their  attempts  futile.  Whether 
they  have  ever  had  a  chance  to  prove 
their  utility  I  never  heard.  This  jail 
occupies  the  site  of  a  wooden  prede- 
cessor, from  whose  dungeons  Thomas 
Mount  was  taken  to  be  hung  on  a  gal- 
lows erected  halfway  down  the  west- 
ern slope  of  Kingston  Hill.  This  was 
the  last  execution  that  took  place  in 
southern  Rhode  Island. 

Much  of  the  village  life  centred 
about  the  blacksmith  shop,  which  n6w 
stands  deserted  on  the  eastern  edge  of 


the  village.  For  many  years  it  was 
presided  over  by  a  colored  man,  who 
had  a  true  genius  for  mechanics,  and 
was  besides  a  keen  observer  of  nature. 
Long  ere  the  prominence  now  given 
to  mosquitos  and  other  insects  in  dis- 
ease propagation  was  dreamed  of,  and 
when  even  the  life  history  of  that 
pest  was  little  understood,  he  had  put 
into  practice  one  of  our  most  modern 
expedients  to  reduce  their  number. 
At  the  corner  of  the  shop  stood  a  huge 
cask  to  catch  the  rain  as  it  ran  from 
the  eaves  troughs.  This  water  he  kept 
constantly  covered  with  a  film  of  kero- 
sene oil,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
preventing  the  mosquitoes  from  breed- 
ing therein.  His  shop  was  a  rare  mu- 
seum of  metal  odds  and  ends,  and  was 
long  a  rich  mine  for  searchers  after 
antique  andirons,  fire  shovels,  tongs, 
and  all  the  impedimenta  of  an  old- 
fashioned  fireplace.  It  was  well  worth 
while  to  be  in  the  smith's  good  graces, 
and  to  be  permitted  to  delve  for  treas- 
ure among  the  heterogeneous  collec- 
tions of  junk  heaped  up  in  the  myste- 
rious obscurity  of  semi-darkness  that 
always  prevailed  behind  the  forges 
and  under  the  big  bellows ;  or  to  over- 
haul the  endless  variety  of  objects 
hanging  on  the  walls  and  from  the 
roof.  To  his  business  of  smith  he 
added  for  many  years  the  duties  of  vil- 
lage sexton.  Since  his  day  no  one  has 
so  skilfully  rung  the  sweet-toned  bell 
that  hangs  in  the  village  spire  to  warn 
the  people  to  dress  for  meeting,  to 
gather  at  the  service,  or  to  "toll  the 
preacher  into  church."  His  shop  was 
the  constant  resort  of  all  whose  tools 
were  broken,  or  whose  horse  lacked  a 
shoe;  and  under  his  skilful  treatment 
many  a  farming  machine  led  a  useful 
existence   long   after   most   mechanics 


The   Village   Forge 


would  have  condemned  it  as  worn 
out. 

A  mile  or  so  north  of  the  village  the 
once  famous  Jemima  Wilkinson,  "  The 
Universal  Friend,"  had  her  headquar- 
ters for  about  six  years  (1778- 1784). 
While  living  there  she  attempted  to 
perform  such  miracles  as  raising  the 
dead  and  walking  on  the  water.  Her 
failure  to  succeed  she  imputed  to  lack 
of  belief  among  the  spectators.  A  cu- 
rious trace  of  her  life  at  Kingston  re- 
mains in  the  local  name  for  a  species 
of  solidago,  or  September  weed, 
which  is  commonly  called  "Jemima 
weed,"  because  it  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance there  about  the  time  she 
came   to   the   neighborhood. 

During  the  last  few  years  several 
Kingston  houses  have  been  open  for 
the  reception  of  summer  boarders,  and 
few  who  have  once  enjoyed  a  taste  of 


the  pure  air  and  delightfully  restful 
repots  fail  to  return  if  possible.  A 
fine  macadam  road  leads  to  the  famous 
bathing  beach  at  Narragansett  Pier, 
and  a  trip  to  that  well-known  water- 
ing place  may  easily  vary  the  quiet  of 
the  village  life.  Until  1876  the  only 
means  of  access  to  the  Pier  was  by 
coach  from  Kingston  station  over 
eight  miles  of  hilly  and  sandy  road, 
and  the  big  four  and  six  horse  coaches, 
with  their  loads  of  merry  pleasure 
seekers,  were  a  notable  summer  fea- 
ture in  the  village  street  as  they  passed 
to  and  fro.  Recently  a  new  interest 
has  sprung  up  from  the  location  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College  and  Experiment 
Station.  On  the  farm  purchased  by 
the  state  now  stand  fine  stone  build- 
ings well  adapted  to  their  use;  the 
old   farmhouse  has   been  altered   and 
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Congregational  Church 

painted  ;  land  has  been  cleared  of  stone 
and  brush ;  and  everything  foreshad- 
ows a  prosperous  and  useful  future 
Already  its  graduates  have  gone  forth 
to  become  valuable  members  of  socie- 
ty, few  failing  to  secure  profitable  and 
honorable  positions  as  a  result  of  the 
training  received  here. 

Let  me  close  this  sketch  of  Little 
Rest  by  taking  again,  in  imagination, 
one  of  the  many  strolls  through  the 
surrounding  fields  and  woodlands, 
with  which  as  a  boy  I  idled  away  the 
pleasant  summer  days.  In  my  mem- 
ory it  is  again  a  warm  bright  day  of 
later  June,  and  I  saunter  up  the  broad 


street  under  the  shade  of  arching 
elms  and  sturdy  maples.  As  I  reach 
the  entrance  to  Lovers'  Lane  I  pause 
a  moment  and  look  out  over  the  beau- 
tiful valley  lying  at  my  feet  and 
stretching  westward  to  the  hills  which 
rise,  range  behind  range,  to  melt  into 
the  blue  horizon.  Were  it  morning 
the  sunlight  would  be  reflected  frorn 
the  tall  spire  of  that  Connecticut 
church  which  stands  at  the  limit  of 
my  vision.  An  instant  of  indecision 
and  my  path  is  chosen.  Across  the 
dusty  road,  and  then  away  down  the 
hill  over  the  sloping  meadows  white 
with  daisies,  mingled  here  and  there 
with  yellow  patches  of  buttercups. 
Passing  three  meadows,  a  strip  of 
grass-grown  road,  the  corner  of  a 
rocky  pasture,  and  scrambling  over  a 
low  mossy  wall,  I  reach  the  "boiling 
spring."  Here  at  the  feet  of  two  tall 
trees  a  never  failing  spring  of  water 
rushes  forth.  In  the  centre  of  the 
circle  of  gray  old  stones  the  sand  and 
pebbles  are  in  perpetual  motion, 
thrust  away  by  the  eager  water  only 
to  fall  back  in  constant  but  futile  ob- 
struction to  its  icy  current.  A  sister 
spring  a  few  feet  away  joins  its  lesser 
volume  to  the  chattering  little  rivulet 
which  runs  to  a  quiet  mill  pond.  Let 
me  rest  against  the  old  chestnut's 
rugged  bole  and  listen  for  a  moment 
to  the  song  of  the  robins,  and  the 
noisy  gossip  of  the  red-winged  black- 
birds, as  they  dart  back  and  forth 
along  the  borders  of  the  little  stream. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill   vet  rises,   in 
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my  thought,  the  once  important  cot- 
ton mill,  which,  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  changing  years,  fell  at  last 
to  the  lowly  task  of  grinding  the 
farmers'  daily  meal;  a  task  fulfilled 
with  many  a  creak  and  groan  of  its 
old  timbers.  Perhaps,  after  all,  this 
was  but  a  case  of  poetic  retribution; 
for,  many  a  year  before  the  spinning 
of  cotton  by  machinery  had  been 
achieved,  the  selfsame  site  had  been 
occupied  by  an  ancient  gristmill  which 
was  torn  down  to  make  way  for 
"King  Cotton."  When  first  I  knew 
the  place  a  long  wooden  trough, 
moss-grown  and  decayed,  was  held 
high  in  air  by  rough  stone  columns, 
and  led  the  water  to  the  top  of  a  gi- 
gantic wheel.  Through  the  chinks 
of  the  boards  the  water  dripped,  or, 
finding  freer  exit  by  the  aid  of  some 


mischievous  worm,  sprang  in  an  arch 
of  rainbow  hues  to  the  moist  soil  be- 
low; and  the  wet  stones  glistened  in 
the  sunlight.  But  one  fatal  day  a 
modern  turbine  supplanted  the  old 
wheel  of  wood;  the  tall  trough  was 
lowered ;  and  one  of  the  chief  fascina- 
tions of  the  place  was  gone.  Time 
graved  his  marks  more  and  more 
plainly  on  the  mill  each  year.  Spiders 
spun  their  webs  unmolested  in  the  de- 
serted rooms,  and  squirrels  boldly 
claimed  it  for  their  storehouse.  The 
millwheel  grew  more  idle;  the  tired 
beams  and  rafters  dropped  the  floors 
they  had  so  long  upheld;  and  when, 
one  stormy  night,  the  north  wind 
blew  loud  and  shrill  around  it  the  old 
mill  sank  before  the  blast  and  lay  at 
peace  at  last.  But  on  this  June  day 
of    my    memory    the    mill    is    busily 
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grinding-  out  the  meal  for  a  farmer 
who  sits  in  his  wagon  by  the  door 
and  talks  to  the  dusty  and  round- 
shouldered  miller. 

Below  the  mill  I  leap  a  barway  and 
find  myself  on  the  edge  of  a  little 
grass-grown  marsh  across  which  I 
pick  my  way  carefully,  lest  I  slip 
from  the  narrow  timbers  which  are 
strung  along  the  ground  to  keep 
dry-shod  such  idling  wanderers  as 
hap  that  way.  From  the  tall  tufts  of 
grass  the  pale  rose  flowers  of  the 
pogonia  send  up  a  fragrant  odor;  but 
ahead  I  see  the  gorgeous  pink  and 
white  masses  of  the  kalmia,  and  I 
hasten  on  to  enjoy  its  beauty  nearer 
at  hand.  A  little  further  and  my 
path  breaks  abruptly  out  of  the 
woods,  and  before  me  stretches  a 
plain  on  which  a  herd  of  cows  is  - 
grazing;  and  a  majestic  turkey  cock 
marshals  his  crescent  line  of  foragers 
in  search  of  grasshoppers  and  other 
insect  prey.  Here  I  pause  until, 
grown  bold  once  more  since  my  foot- 
falls no  longer  stir  the  bushes,  the 
wood  thrush  sends  his  clear  delightful 
notes  thrilling  through  the  hot  after- 
noon air.  The  yellow-hammer  raps 
out  his  notes  unseen,  the  woodpecker 
taps  from  tree  to  tree,  and  the  cheweet 
rustles  slyly  through  the  brushes  near 
at  hand.  But  now  the  harsh  cry  of 
a  thieving  jay  breaks  in  discordantly 
on  the  peaceful  choir ;  the  others  hush, 
and  presently  the  beautiful  blue  rascal 
flits  across  my  vision  through  the  tree 
tops.  Too  bad  that  so  handsome  a 
creature  should  have  traits  which  ren- 
der him  abhorred  by  all  the  quiet 
feathered  tribes. 

What  is  that  brown  shape  stealing 
across  the  meadow?  A  woodchuck? 
How  he  snarls  and  shows  his  teeth  as 


I  get  between  him  and  his  hole.  Poor 
fellow !  Which  of  us  I  wonder  has 
the  less  desire  for  closer  contact? 
Not  you,  I  think;  for  mother  Nature 
has  provided  you  a  set  of  weapons  be- 
fore which  I  should  come  off  second 
best,  unless  aided  by  something  more 
than  hands.  So  seek  thy  home  in 
peace,  thou  burrowing  earthling,  un- 
molested by  me.  Skirting  the  woods 
a  little  further,  and  stopping  only  to 
pick  up  and  examine  for  a  moment 
that  curiously  armored  testudonian,  a 
land  tortoise,  which  I  find  crossing 
my  path,  I  come  at  last  to  the  banks 
of  a  quiet  stream  which  burrows 
straight  into  the  forest.  A  bridge  of 
a  single  log  enables  me  to  gain  the 
foothpath  which  crowns  the  other 
bank ;  and  turning  to  my  left  I  follow 
the  current  down  stream.  As  I  saun- 
ter slowly  along  sharp-eared  turtles 
slip  with  a  splash  into  the  water  and 
hide  in  its  weed-grown  bottom;  and 
slim  green  frogs  leap,  startled,  from 
the  grass  at  my  feet.  The  ground 
grows  soft  and  damp,  and  care  is 
necessary  lest  I  step  into  the  traps  set 
for  unwary  pedestrians  by  the  bur- 
rowing muskrats  who  have  under- 
mined the  banks  of  the  stream  in 
every  available  place.  There  goes  one 
of  the  little  rascals  now,  stealing  out 
of  sight  into  the  opposite  shore.  Paus- 
ing often  to  glance  up  and  down  the 
beautiful  vista  formed  by  the  over- 
reaching trees,  whose  stems  are  inter- 
laced by  grapevines  and  sheep-briers, 
the  end  of  the  path  is  reached  at  last. 
Shall  I  turn  back?  The  sun,  still 
high  above  the  horizon,  says  no. 

I  break  through  a  tangle  of  under- 
growth and  reaching  an  old  rail  fence, 
clamber  over  and  find  myself  in  a 
pathless    huckleberry    pasture,    across 
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which  I  make  my  way,  past  clumps  of 
birches  whose  white  stems  shelter  a 
carpet  of  wintergreen.  Now  the  way 
leads  back  to  the  stream  I  so  lately  de- 
serted, and  crossing  it,  on  a  bridge  of 
loose-laid  rails,  I  find  myself  in 
''Toby's  Neck,"  a  name  reminiscent 
of  some  former  ownership.  I  stop 
and  gather  from  the  stream  a  handful 
of  spicy  water  cress,  and  gaze  long- 
ingly on  the  brilliant  blue  flags  whose 
banners  wave  defiantly  just  out  of  my 
reach.  Then  I  follow  a  cart  path,  by 
whose  sides  the  ants  have  raised  huge 
citadels,  into  which  each  passing  boy 
feels  impelled  to  break.  To  the  right 
hand  spreads  a  meadow  bright  with 
blue-eyed  grass,  but  I  turn  my  back 
upon  it,  and  face  at  last  toward  Little 
Rest.  Now  my  road  lies  again  through 
thick  woods,  in  whose  depths  still 
blossom    violets     and    star-anemones, 


and  where  dainty  ferns  and  fern-like 
mosses  creep  about  the  roots  of  the 
trees.  Uphill  now,  where  there  is  a 
clearing,  and  where  blackberry  bram- 
bles have  grown  over  the  decaying 
logs  neglected  by  the  woodchoppers, 
and  where  yellow  star-grass  gives 
back  its  color  to  the  sun.  Across  a 
bright  i  green  carpet  of  "creeping- 
jenney"  and  ground  pine,  I  reach  a  low 
stone  wall,  and  pass  through  a  grove 
of  tall  chestnuts,  on  and  out  into  a 
broad  rocky  pasture  covered  with 
ripening  whortleberries,  and  which 
extends  to  "Biscuit  City"  (I  wonder 
why  so  named).  A  hasty  visit  to  the 
boiling  spring  for  a  draught  of  its 
pure  water,  and  then  away  up  through 
the  meadows,  reaching  the  hilltop  just 
in  time  to  watch  the  sun  set  in  a  bed 
of  glowing  crimson,  his  last  rays  fall- 
ing on  Little  Rest. 


The  Ploughman 


By  Edwin  Carlile  Litsey 


HE  draws  a  jagged  wound  across  Earth's  tender  breast, 
And  drops  to  warm  embrace  the  grains  of  corn. 
With  salve  of  sun  and  rain  the  wound  is  gently  dressed, 
Then — miracle  of  God — a  crop  is  born  ! 


Nature  Love  Among  the  Poets  of 
Ancient  Greece 


In  Two  Parts.    Part  II 

By  John  Vance  Cheney 


THE  LYRIC  POETS 

PERHAPS  a  century  later  than 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  at  the 
decline  of  the  Epic,  rose  the 
melodious  measures  of  lyric 
and  elegiac  song.  In  these  forms 
of  verse,  the  vehicles  of  personal 
expression,  we  find  a  closer  ap- 
proach to  the  modern  feeling  for 
Nature.  Though  only  a  few  short 
pieces  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  hearts  of  these  far-away  singers, 
they  have  a  stronger  hold  on  our  sym- 
pathies than  have  the  stories  of 
Homer  or  the  fragments  remaining 
from  the  vast  work  if  the  writers  of 
tragedy. 

To  begin  with  Alcman  (circa  615 
B.  C),  the  reputed  father  of  erotic 
song,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  among 
contemporary  songs  a  better  expres- 
sion of  the  modern  feeling  for  Na- 
ture than  pervades  the  twilight  mel- 
ody of  this  clear-voiced  Laconian 
poet: 

Nature's  Calm 

The  mountain  brows,  the  rocks,  the  peaks 
are  sleeping, 
Uplands  and  gorges  hush! 
The  thousand   moorland  things    are   still- 
ness keeping, 
The  beasts  under  each  bush 
Crouch,  and  the  hived  bees 
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Rest  in  their  honeyed  ease; 
In  the  purple  sea    fish    lie    as    they    were 

dead, 
And    each    bird    folds    his  wing    over    his 

(Trans,  by  Edwin  Arnold.) 

The  iEolian  soldier,  Alcseus,  leader 
of  the  lyrists,  loved  and  studied  by 
Horace,  and — as  the  world  will  have 
it — suitor  to  the  magic  hand  of 
Sappho,  stands  responsible  for  a 
musical  blending  of  Nature  and  philo- 
sophic revelry : 

Winter 

The  rain  of  Zeus  descends,  and  from  high 
heaven 
A  storm  is  driven: 
And  on  the  running  water-brooks  the  cold 

Lays  icy  hold; 
Then   up!    beat   down   the   winter;    make 
the  fire 
Blaze  high  and  higher; 
Mix  wine  as  sweet  as  honey  of  the  bee 

Abundantly; 
Then  drink  with  comfortable  wool  around 

Your  temples  bound. 
We  must  not  yield  our  hearts  to  woe,  or 
wear 
With  wasting  care; 
For   grief   will    profit    us    no    whit,    my 
friend, 
Nor  nothing  mend: 
But  this  is  our  best  medicine,  with  wine 
fraught 
To  cast  out  thought. 
(From  the  Paroenia.    Trans,  by  J.  A.  Symonds.) 
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The  tuneful  nobleman  of  Mitylene 
knew  the  fortunes  of  war  as  well  as 
those  of  love,  the  bitterness  of  exile 
as  well  as  the  secret  of  the  wine-cup, 
and  he  was  entitled  to  the  thorough 
enjoyment  commended  by  his  hearty 
muse.  That  he  realized  much  of  it  is 
doubtful;  life  seems  always  to  have 
turned  toward  him  a  stern  face.  But 
he  had  his  hours  of  cheer,  such  as 
those  when  he  cries, — 

Wet  thy  lungs  with  wine,  for  the  dog-sr.ar 

rides  on  high; 
-Oppressive  is  the  season — all    things    are 

parched  and  dry; 
'Mid  the  leaves  the  shrill  Cicada  its  song 

so  thin  and  quick 
Pours   out  beneath  its  wings,   and  bloom 

the  thistles  red  and  thick. 

(Walhouse.) 

And  she  to  whom  Alcseus  wrote, 
"Violet-weaving,  pure,  soft-smiling 
Sappho,  I  want  to  say  something,  but 
shame  deters  me,"  the  poetess  lovely 
still  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  cen- 
turies; neither  "small"  nor  "dark,"  as 
one  jealous  legend  makes  her,  but  tall 
and  bright  as  a  goddess,  the  "pride" 
of  the  fair-haired  Saxon  of  to-day  as 
she  was  of  the  "lovely-haired  Lesby- 
ans"  of  old;  Sappho  made  her  ex- 
quisite love  lyrics  one  with  the  eternal 
melodies  of  Nature: 

The  moon  hath  left  the  sky; 

Lost  is  the  Pleiads'  light; 

It  is  midnight 

And  time  slips  by; 

And  on  my  couch  alone  I  lie. 

(Symonds.) 

Love  shook  me  like  the  mountain  breeze 
Rushing  down  on  the  forest  trees. 

From  the    sound    of    cool    waters    heard 
through  the  green  boughs 
Of  the  fruit-bearing  trees, 
And  the  rustling  breeze, 
Deep  sleep,  as  a   trance,    down   over   me 
flows.  (Frederick  Tennyson.) 


A  tremor  seizes 
All   my    limbs,    and   paler   than   grass    in 

autumn, 
Caught  by   pains   of   menacing    death,   I 

falter, 
Lost  in   the   love-trance. 

(Symonds.) 

One  Girl 
(A  combination  from  Sappho.) 


Like  the  sweet  apple  which  reddens  upon 

the  topmost  bough, 
A-top  of    the    topmost    twig, — which    the 

pluckers  forgot,  somehow, — 
Forget    it    not,    nay,    but    got    it    not,    for 

none  could  get  it  till  now. 

II 

Like    the   wild   hyacinth  flower   which   on 

the  hills  is  found, 
Which  the  passing  feet  of  the  shepherds 

for  ever  tear  and  wound, 
Until  the  purple  blossom  is  trodden  into 

the  ground. 

(D.  G.  Rossetti.) 

#■ 

Song  of  the  Rose 

If  Zeus  chose  us  a  King  of  the  flowers  in 
his  mirth, 
He  would  call  to   the   rose,    and   would 
royally  crown  it; 
For  the  rose,  ho,  the  rose!  is  the  grace  of 
the  earth, 
Is  the  light  of  the  plants  that  are  grow- 
ing upon  it! 
For  the  rose,  ho,  the  rose!  is  the  eye  of 
the  flowers, 
Is  the  blush  of  the  meadows  that  feel 
themselves  fair, 
Is  the  lightning    of    beauty    that    strikes 
through  the  bowers 
On  pale  lovers  that  sit  in  the  glow  un- 
aware. 
Ho,  the  rose  breathes  of  love!  ho,  the  rose 
lifts  the  cup 
To  the  red  lips  of  Cypris  invoked  for  a 
guest! 
Ho,  the  rose  having  curled  its  sweet  leaves 
for  the   world 
Takes  delight  in  the  motion  its  petals 
keep    up, 
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As  they  laugh  to  the  wind  as  it  laughs 
from  the  west. 

(Trans,  by  E.  B.  Browning.) 

Beyond  question  we  catch,  in  these 
wafts  of  song,  the  accents  of  a  woman 
that  loved,  besides  the  human  heart, 
the  birds  and  flowers,  the  trees  and 
rivers,  the  blue  sky,  all  the  beauties, 
near  and  far,  of  the  lavish  day  and 
night ;  of  a  woman  whose  eyes  could 
not  overlook  the  last  red  apple  left 
by  the  gatherers,  swinging  on  the 
autumn  bough,  whose  ear  could  hear 
amid  the  general  din  of  life,  yes,  amid 
the  close  crying  of  her  many  lovers, 
the  noiseless  footfall  of  Spring : 

I  heard  the  footfall  of  the  flowery  spring. 

A  third  singer  of  personal  verses, 
heart-songs,  Anacreon,  sang  as  easily 
and  tunefully  as  the  wind  or  the 
brook.  His  creed,  maids  should  kiss 
men  and  wine  should  be  looked  on 
when  it  is  red,  instead  of  wrecking 
him,  carried  him  on  to  a  green  old 
age,  in  which  his  voice  was  sweet  and 
clear  as  ever.  Anacreon  was  a  son  of 
indolence  and  luxury.  This  is  per- 
haps the  worst  that  can  be  said  of 
him ;  for  he  was  fond  of  what  no  bad 
man  can  possibly  love,  the  beautiful 
innocent  things  of  Nature.  He  knew 
them  and  could  tell  how  fair  they 
were,  weaving  them  into  his  garlands 
worn  in  convivial  hours,  as  Sappho 
enwreathed  them  with  the  flowers  of 
her  woman's  passion,  and  as  Alcaeus 
braided  them  in  with  the  stirring  for- 
tunes of  a  poet-soldier  and  adven- 
turer. The  numerosity  of  Homer 
lapped  over  on  to  Anacreon ;  there  are 
many  of  him.  Of  the  real  Anacreon 
but  a  few  fragments  remain.  In 
Anacreon  and  in  the  pseudo-Ana- 
creons — if    we  are    able  to   make  the 


distinction — the  Nature  touches  are 
many  and  are  laid  on  with  a  delicate, 
sensitive  hand : 

The  Spring 
See  the  Spring  herself  discloses, 
And  the  Graces  gather  roses; 
See  how  the  becalmed  seas 
Now  their  swelling  waves  appease; 
How  the  duck  swims,  how  the  crane 
Comes  from  's  winter  home  again; 
*  *  * 

Now  the  lusty  teeming  Earth 
Springs  each  hour  with  a  new  birth; 
Now  the  olive  blooms:  the  vine 
Now  doth  with  plump  pendants  shine; 
And  with  leaves  and  blossoms  now 
Freshly  bourgeons  every  bough. 

The  Invitation 
Come,  my  fair,  the  heat  t'  evade, 
Let  us  sit  beneath  this  shade; 
See,  the  tree  doth  bow  his  head, 
And  his  arms  t'  invite  thee  spread; 
Hark,  the  kind  persuasive  spring 
Murmurs  at  thy  tarrying: 
Who  molested  by  the  sun 
Would  so  sweet  a  refuge  shun? 

(Trans,   by  Thos.  Stanley.) 

The  world  still  maintains  a  live  in- 
terest in  two  other  very  human 
old  lyrists,  who  were  wont  to  invest 
their  songs  of  love  and  war  with  the 
charms  of  the  beautiful  land  in  which 
they  lived, — "most  love-mad"  Ibycus, 
whose  murder,  according  to  the  leg- 
end made  famous  by  Schiller's  poem, 
the  birds  of  the  air  avenged,  and" 
"pure  Simonides,"  patriot,  poet  and 
man  of  letters,  author  of  the  immortal 
epitaph  on  the  soldiers  fallen  at  Ther- 
mopylae. 

Love's  Control 
In  the   spring  Cydonian  orchards 
Bloom  where  streamlets  freshly  welling 
Lave  the  maiden's   garden  pure, 
And  the  juicy  grape-buds,  swelling 
Underneath   the   branches'   shade, 
On  the  vine-shoots  flourish  free; 
But  at  no  hour  will  love  endure 
Within  my  heart,  in  slumber,  to  be  laid; 
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Like  a  Thracian  storm-blast,  glaring 
With  lightning,  sweeping  o'er  the  sea 
From  Cyprus,  fiercely  rushing,  he, 
With   scorching,    frenzy    overbearing, 
Crushes  all  my  trembling  soul 
Beneath  the  lovely  one's  control. 

(Ibycus:  Trans,  by  M.  J.  Walhouse.) 

The  Song  of  Orpheus 

Lightly  hovering  o'er  his  head, 
Myriad  birds  around  him  flew, 
By  his  song's  sweet  music  led; 
And  fishes  from  the  sea-waves  blue 
Glanced  upwards.     Motionless  and  dead 
Lay    leaves    and    wind;    naught    hindered 

then 
The  honey-laden  song  to  spread 
And  rise  into  the  ears  of  men. 
As  when  winter  darkens  heaven, 
Zeus  will  temper  days  twice  seven; 
The  dwellers  upon  earth  the  same 
"The  slumbers  of  the  winds"  do  name: 
Then  is  the  nesting-time  begun 
Of  the  brilliant  Halcyon. 
(Simonides:  Trans,  by  M.  J.  Walhouse.) 

PINDAR 

Before  coming  to  the  tragedians  we 
have  yet  to  meet  Pindar,  the  "Theban 
Swan,"  the  "sacred  voice  of  the  Pier- 
ian choir,"  the  everything  that  mag- 
nificently haunts  the  upper  air.  This 
trumpeter  of  word  music,  in  whose 
impetuous  measures  was  reached  the 
consummation  of  choric  song,  seems 
not  to  have  probed  deeply  into  the 
secrets  of  the  human  heart,  nor  into 
those  of  the  mother  ground.  His  way 
is  with  the  eagle,  in  the  empyrean, 
whither  he  carried,  with  little  difficulty 
apparently,  rather  too  much  priest- 
hood and  egotism : 

So,  in  profound,  unmeasurable  song, 
The  deep-mouthed  Pindar,  foaming,  pours 
along. 

We  must  look  rather  to  that  older  and 
humbler  Boeotian,  the  singer  of  Works 
and  Days,    for    familiarity  with    Na- 


ture. However,  Pindar  paused,  in  his 
soaring,  to  note  so  plain  phenomena  as 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun  and  a  volcanic 
eruption,  and  he  frames  the  home  of 
the  happy  dead  in  a  Nature  setting  of 
exquisite  beauty: 

In   Elysium 

For  them   the  night  all  through, 

In  that  broad  realm  below, 

The  splendor  of  the  sun  spreads  endless 

light ; 
'Mid  rosy   meadows  bright, 
Their  city  of  the  tombs  with  incense  trees, 
And  golden  chalices 
Of  flowers,  and  fruitage  fair, 
Scenting  the  breezy  air, 
Is  laden.     There  with  horses  and  with  play, 
With  games  and  lyres,  they  while  the  hours 

away. 

(Symonds.) 

iESCHYLUS 

So#  beautiful  were  the  locations  of 
many  Grecian  theatres,-  the  audiences 
hardly  stood  in  need  of  scenic  effect  in 
the  body  of  the  plays.  From  their 
benches  they  could  look  out  through 
the  open  building  upon  hill  and  val- 
ley, dowered  with  the  double  charm  of 
Nature  and  association,  and  so  blend 
for  themselves  the  beauties  of  the 
landscape  with  those  of  the  poet's  im- 
agination. Indeed,  the  drama  is  so 
intent  on  human  action  and  character 
that  one  may  well  overlook  the  forms 
and  colors  and  voices  of  Nature. 
These  considerations,  however,  must 
have  weighed  lightly  on  the  oldest  of 
the  Greek  tragedians.  Shakespeare 
himself  is  hardly  more  careful  to  tune, 
by  means  of  the  Nature  environment, 
the  thought  and  emotion  to  the  pitch 
of  passion  dominating  the  play  than  is 
/Eschylus  at  the  beginning  of  that 
sternest  and  sublimest  of  tragedies, 
Prometheus.     In  the  first  lines  we  are 
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transported  to  the  wind-swept,  barren 
and  scarred  cliffs  of  the  Scythian  wild ; 
to  the  appalling  front  of  hanging  rock, 
where  the  hero,  stanchest  and  bravest 
lover  of  the  race  of  man,  is  to  under- 
go his  season  of  suffering.  Hephaes- 
tus, steeling  his  soul  to  the  hard  deed, 
commanded  by  Zeus,  exclaims : 

0  thou  of  Themis  wise  in  council  son, 
Full  deep  of  purpose,  lo !  against  my  will, 

1  fetter  thee  against  thy  will  with  bonds 
Of  bronze  that  none  can  loose,  to  this  lone 

height. 
Where  thou  shalt  know  nor  voice  nor  face 

of  man, 
But  scorching  in  the  hot  blaze  of  the  sun, 
Shall    lose    thy   skin's    fair    beauty.     Thou 

shalt  long 
For    starry-mantled    night    to    hide    day's 

sheen, 
For  sun  to  melt  the  rime  of  early  dawn ; 
And  evermore  the  weight  of  present  ill 
Shall  wear  thee  down. 

(Plumptre.) 

Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  a  trust- 
worthy and  entertaining  historian  of 
ancient  Greek  literature,  calls  the  Na- 
ture-settings of  yEschylus,  "geograph- 
ical disquisitions."  '"Of  our  extant 
plays,"  he  says,  "the  Prometheus  is 
full  of  mere  declamations  on  Saga- 
geography;  the  Persse  comes  next, 
then  the  Supplicants;  and  even  the 
Agamemnon  has  the  account  of  the 
beacon  stations."  Term  the  passages 
in  question  what  we  will,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  dramatist  employed  the 
scenery  and  phenomena  of  Nature, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  in  order  to 
heighten  the  human  appeal.  Undoubt- 
edly they  so  serve;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  poets  of  ancient 
Greece  most  attractive  to  the  reader 
of  to-day,  are  those  that  have  'done 
precisely  this  thing,  each  in  his  own 
way :  Homer,  iEschylus,  Aristophanes, 


Theocritus.  A  further  and  very  prob- 
able reason  for  the  employ  of  "Saga- 
geography"  is  suggested  by  Plumptre : 
"He  [yEschylus]  delights,  as  Milton 
delighted,  in  the  rhythmic  grandeur 
of  semi-barbaric  names,  each  with  its 
associations  of  mystery  and  wonder." 
In  the  first  words  from  the  mouth 
of  Prometheus  we  hear  the  voice  of  a 
man 

Who  gazed  upon  the  sun  and  moon 
As  if  he  came  upon  his  own: 

Thou  firmament  of  God,  and  swift-winged 

winds, 
Ye  springs  of  rivers  and  of  ocean  waves 
That  smile  innumerous  !     Mother  of  us  all, 

0  Earth,  and  Sun's  all-seeing  eye,  behold, 

1  pray,  what  I  a  God  from  Gods  endure. 

(Plumptre.) 

In  this  strain  mingle  love  of  Nature 
and  of  human  freedom  in  an  intimacy 
which  recalls  Coleridge's  invocation: 

Ye  clouds!  that  far  above  me  float  and 
pause, 

Whose  pathless  march  no  mortal  may  con- 
trol! 

Ye  ocean  waves !  that,  wheresoe'er  ye  roll, 

Yield  homage  only  to  eternal  laws! 

At  the  close  of  Prometheus',  prayer 
the  words  die  away  in  accents  hover- 
ing between  sound  and  silence,  and 
so  are  lost: 

Ah  me!  what  rushing  sounds 
Hear  I  of  birds  not  far? 
With  the  light  whirr  of  winds 
The  air  reechoeth. 

Long  before  the  day  of  the  sorrow- 
ful Florentine  we  have  in  JEschylus 
a  poet  that  knows  the  birds,  not  sim- 
ply as  a  diviner,  but  as  one  that  fol- 
lows with  a  Nature-lover's  delight 
their  feuds,  their  fondnesses,  their 
various  ways  of  life,  their  social 
flocks ;  a  poet  that  knows  them,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  augury,  not    for    the 
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sake  of  utility,  but  for  themselves,  for 
grace  of  shape  and  loveliness  of  color, 
sweetness  of  voice,  for  their  very  life, 
their  loves  and  their  quarrels.  In  the 
Supplicants  the  chorus  makes  beauti- 
ful allusion  to  the  birds,  while  the 
chorus  in  Agamemnon  introduces  a 
simile  in  which  the  sorrows  of  the 
vulture  move  to  pity  the  heart  of 
Jove: 

And    Jove,    with    pity    hears    their    shrill- 
voiced  grief, 
And  sends,  though  late,  the  fury  to  avenge 
Their    plundered    nests    on    the    unpitying 
spoilers. 

It  is  in  the  gigantic  features,  how- 
ever, in  the  vast  proportions  of  Na- 
ture that  yEschylus  most  delights : 

But  one  other  before  have  I  seen  to  remain 

By  invincible  pain 

Bound  and   vanquished, — one   Titan !    'twas 

Atlas,  who  bears 
In  a  curse  from  the  gods,  by  that  strength 

of  his  own 
Which  he  evermore  wears, 
The  weight  of  the  heaven  on  his  shoulder 

alone, 
While  he  sighs  up  to  the  stars ; 
And  the  tides  of  the   ocean  wail   bursting 

their  bars, — 
Murmurs  still  the  profound 
And   black    Hades    roars    up    through    the 

chasm  of  the  ground. 
And  the  fountains  of  pure-running  rivers 

moan  low 
In  a  pathos  of  woe.  , 

(E.  B.  Browning.) 

The  foregoing  words  are  spoken  by 
the  chorus;  it  is  from  Prometheus 
himself  that  we  have  the  following : 

Not  all  his  tortures,  all  his  arts  shall  move 

me 
To  unlock  my  lips,  till  this  cursed  chain  be 

loosed. 
No,    let    him   hurl    his    flaming    lightnings, 

wing 


His     whitening     snows,     and     with     his 

thunders  shake 
The  rocking  earth,  they  move  not  me  to  say 
What  force  shall  wrest  the  sceptre  from  his 

hand. 
******* 

Let  him  then  work  his  horrible  pleasure  on 
me ; 

Wreath  his  black  curling  flames,  tempest 
the  air 

With  vollied  thunders  and  wild  warring 
winds, 

Rend  from  its  roots  the  firm  earth's  solid 
base, 

Heave  from  the  roaring  main  its  boister- 
ous waves, 

And  dash  them  to  the  stars. 

Shall  we  say  that  ^Eschylus  looked 
out  over  the  earth  and  up  to  the  out- 
spread heavens  with  indifferent  eyes? 
Rather  may  we  think  of  him  as  one 
standing  on  the  height  of  imagination, 
pondering  the  ways  of  men,  the  cease- 
less round  of  Nature,  even  as  the 
watchman  on  Agamemnon's  roof : 

I    watched    the    live-long    year,    observing 

hence 
The  host  of  stars,  that  in  the  spangled  skies 
Take  their  bright  stations,  and  to  mortals 

bring 
Winter  and  summer ;  radiant  rulers,  when 
They    set,    or    rising    glitter    through    the 

night. 

SOPHOCLES 

If  Theocritus  sounds  the  modern 
note  in  praise  of  country  life  among 
the  lowly,  JEschylus  sounds  as  clearly 
a  much  more  modern  feeling — indeed 
the  last  reach  of  emotion  toward  Na- 
ture— sympathy  with  the  sublime 
aspects  of  the  virgin  world,  notably 
the  towering  mountains,  with  an  ap- 
preciative touch  here  and  there  for  the 
gentle  lives  of  groves  and  fields  and 
bird-haunted  hillsides.  Sophocles,  the 
artist,  make  less  use  of  Nature  than 
his   rival,   the    genius,   the    flight    of 
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whose  rugged,  daring  imagination  we 
have  been  following;  but  this  is  his: 

COLONUS 

Stranger,  thou  art  standing  now     , 
On  Colonus'  sparry  brow ; 
All  the  haunts  of  Attic  ground, 
Where  the  matchless  coursers  bound, 
Boast  not,  through  their  realms  of  bliss, 
Other  spot  as  fair  as  this. 
Frequent  down  this  greenwood  dale, 
Mourns  the  warbling  nightingale, 
Nestling  'mid  the  thickest  screen 
Of  the  ivy's  darksome  green  ; 
Or  where,  each  empurpled  shoot 
Drooping  with  its  myriad  fruit, 
Curled  in  many  a  mazy  twine, 
Blooms  the  never-trodden  vine, 
By  the  god's  protecting  power 
Safe  from  sun  and  storm  and  shower. 
Bacchus  here,  the  summer  long, 
Revels  with  the  goddess  throng, 
Nymphs  who  erst,  on  Nyssa's  wild, 
Reared  to  man  the  rosy  child. 

(Anstice.) 

Sophocles  is  the  child  of  art ;  as  for 
Nature,  he  likes  it  best  under  subjec- 
tion. It  is  with  poets  as  it  is  with 
the  birds ;  some  of  thenj  love  best  the 
Nature  where  man  makes  his  dwell- 
ing. Love  for  this  may  be  as  verita- 
ble as  that  for  the  regions  where  the 
foot  of  man  has  never  trod. 

It  has  been  the  endeavor  to  speak 
within  bounds  in.  asserting  the  claim 
of  the  old  poets  to  a  feeling  for  Na- 
ture akin  to  that  of  us  moderns.  In- 
asmuch as  slender  claim  has  been  put 
forward  for  Sophocles,  we  may  par- 
donably borrow  from  Professor  Lewis 
Campbell  enough  to  indicate  that  not 
all  the  scholarship  in  the  matter  of 
ancient  Nature-love  is  on  the  negative 
side: 

Of  the  ideas  of  Sophocles  "on  man"  and 
on  "human  life"  something  has  already 
been  said.  But  no  account  of  him  can  be 
complete  that  does  not  dwell  upon  his  feel- 


ing for  external  nature.  No  Greek  poetry  is 
without  this  element,  though  it  has  been 
sometimes  strangely  overlooked.  But  it  is 
the  more  important  to  notice  it  in  Sophocles, 
because,  like  all  else  in  him,  it  is  so  finely 
subordinated  to  dramatic  purposes. 
******* 

An  ancient  Greek  could  not  be  truthfully 
represented  as  going  in  quest  of  the  pic- 
turesque. The  beauties  which  the  old  men 
of  Colonus  celebrate  in  their  immortal  song 
are  those  of  a  shrubbery  at  their  door, 
watered  by  artificial  means — much  as  if  a 
Londoner  were  to  extol  the  glories  of  Ken- 
sington Gardens.  This  limitation  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  ancient  world,  and  it  is 
shared  by  Sophocles.  There  is  often  a  cer- 
tain homeliness  in  his  descriptions.  But 
his  love  of  Nature  is  not  the  less  profound. 
And  in  his  allusion  to  snow-smitten  Cyllene, 
or  to  the  surf  heaping  the  tangle  on  the 
shore,  we  see  that  he,  too,  had  "lifted  up 
his  eyes  to  the  hills,"  and  that  the  more 
rugged  charms  of  nature  were  well  known 
to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  too 
minute  for  his  loving  observation.  Witness 
the  lines  about  the  poplar  in  calm  weather : 

If  nowhere  else,  yet  in  her  topmost  bough 
Some   breath    is    moving  and    the    leaflets 


And  it  may  be  observed  that  in  the  last 
two  plays,  where  the  tragic  intensity  is 
somewhat  diminished,  the  influences  of  ex- 
ternal nature  are  more  prominent. 

Sophocles's  lines  to  the  home  of  his 
youth,  written  when  he  was  well 
stricken  in  years,  reveal  unmistakably 
a  heart  open  to  other  charms  than 
those  exerted  by  the  works  of  man : 

Our    home,    Colonos,    gleaming    fair    and 

white ; 
The  nightingale  still  haunteth  all  our  woods 

Green  with  the  flush  of  spring, 

And  sweet  melodious  floods 
Of  softest  song  through  grove  and  thicket 
ring; 

She  dwelleth  in  the  shade 
Of  glossy  ivy,  dark  as  purpling  wine, 

And  the  untrodden  glade 
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Of    trees    that    hang    their    myriad    fruits 
divine, 
Unscathed  by  blast  of  storm ; 
Here  Dionysos  finds  his  dear-loved  home, 

Here,  revel-flush'd,  his  form 
Is  wont  with  those  his  fair  nurse-nymphs 
to  roam.  (Dionysos.) 

Here,  as  Heaven  drops  its  dew, 
Narcissus  grows  with  fresh  bells  clustered 
o'er, 

Wreath  to  the  Dread  Ones  due, 
The  Mighty  Goddesses  whom  we  adore ; 
And  here  is  seen  the  crocus,  golden-eyed ; 

The  sleepless  streams  ne'er  fail; 
■    Still  wandering  on  they  glide, 
And  clear  Kephisos  waters  all  the  vale ; 

Daily  each  night  and  morn 
It  winds  through  all  the   wide  and  fair 

champaign, 
And  pours  its  flood  new-born 
From  the  clear  freshets  of  the  fallen  rain ; 

The  Muses  scorn  it  not, 
But   here,   rejoicing,   their  high   feast-days 
hold, 

And  here,  in  this  blest  spot, 
Dwells  Aphrodite  in  her  car  of  gold. 

(Plumptre.) 

The  last  words  of  Ajax  reveal  the 
temperament  of  Sophocles,  his  atti- 
tude toward  man  and  Nature,  better 
than  any  words  we  may  say  concern- 
ing him.  It  is  a  beautiful  passage,  in 
which  the  natural  features  (all  of  the 
stock  sort  ever  in  the  mouths  of  the 
poets  and  the  people)  enhance,  under 
the  touch  of  this  master-artist,  the 
general  charm  of  a  scene  of  intense 
human  interest: 

And    thou    that    mak'st    high    heaven    thy 

chariot  course, 
O  Sun,  when  gazing  on  my  Fatherland, 
Draw  back  thy  golden   rein,  and   tell   my 

woes 
To  the  old  man,  my  father,  and  to  her 
Who   nursed   me   at   her   bosom — my  poor 

mother ! 
******* 

'T  is  the  Day, 
Present  and  breathing  round  me,  and  the 
car 


Of  the  sweet  sun,  that  never  shall  again 
Receive  my  greeting ! — Henceforth  time   is 

sunless, 
And    day   a   thing  that   is   not !     Beautiful 

Light, 
My  Salamis — my  country,  and  the  floor 
Of   my   dear   household-hearth ;    and   thou, 

bright  Athens, 
Thou — for  thy  sons  and  I  were  boys  to- 
gether— 
Fountains  and  rivers,  and  ye  Trojan  plains, 
I  loved  you  as  my  fosterers — fare  ye  well ! 
Take  in  these  worcls,  the  last  earth  hears 
from  Ajax!  (Bulwer-Lytton.) 

From  this  master  comes  also  the 
cry  that  has,  time  out  of  mind,  gone 
wailing  up  and  down  the  valley  of  the 
years : 

The  happiest  fate  of  man  is  not  to  be ; 
And  next  him  in  bliss  is  he  who,  soon  as 

born, 
From  the  vain  world  and  all  its   sorrows 

fr^e, 
Shall    whence    he    came    with    speediest 

foot   return. 

EURIPIDES 

For  Nature  passages  from  tender 
human  Euripides,  "sad  Electra's  poet," 
the  following  may  be  submitted  with- 
out comment : 

Chorus  of   Greek  Virgins 

Thou  bird,  who  pourest  aye  thy  mournful 
dirge 

Along  the  rock-bound  verge 

Of  the  deep  sea, 

Thy  mournful  dirge,  which  all  compassion- 
ate, 

Wailing  thy  mate ! 

Be  it  mine,  sad  Halcyon,  to  compete  with 
thee, 

A  melancholy  bird  of  no  wild  wing 

To  soar  the  while  I  sing! 

Pining,  alas!  for  the  Greek  forum  free! 

Pining  for  Dian,  whom  faint  mothers  call, 

From  the  green  top  of  Cynthus  tall! 

For  the  soft  tresses  of  the  waving  palm ! 

For  the  dark  Daphne's  verdant  screen, 

And  holiest  umbrage  of  the  olive's  sheen, 
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Dear  to  Latona — for  the  glossy  calm 

Of  those  swan-haunted  lakes, 

Which  not  a  ripple  breaks 

Save   when   a  white  wing   stirs   it,   where 

they  floaty 
The  Muses'  sacred  birds  of  saddest,  note  ! 
(Trans,  by  H.  W.  Herbert.) 

Hyppolytos  and  his  Huntsmen  Singing 
to   Artemis 

Hail  to  thee,  O  loveliest, 

Loveliest  of  maidens  that  dwell 

In  Olympos,  Artemis ! 

[Placing    a    wreath    upon    the    statue    of 
Artemis.'] 

This  garland,  woven  from  the  virgin  mead, 

O  lady,  I  have  shaped,  and  bring  to  thee, 

Where  neither  shepherd  dares  to  graze  his 
flock, 

Nor  yet  has  come  the  scythe,  but  in  the 
spring 

The  honey-bee  flits  o'er  the  mead  unshorn, 

And  Reverence  keeps  it  fresh  with  river- 
dews. 

They    who,    untaught,    within    their    very 
souls 

Have  virtue,  shown  in  all  their  deeds  alike, 

They  cull  therefrom ;  the  evil  enter  not. 

(Lawton.) 

ARISTOPHANES 
Though  the  drama  is  hardly  more 
favorable  than  the  epic  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  Nature,  we  have  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  modern  feeling  for 
Nature  in  the  dramatists,  ^Eschylus 
and  Aristophanes,  than  is  discoverable 
in  Homer.  The  titles  of  three  plays 
of  Aristophanes  indicate  a  writer  in- 
terested in  Nature;  and,  beyond  the 
writer,  an  audience  similarly  inter- 
ested. The  Clouds,  The  Birds,  The 
Wasps,  these  plays  would  have  been 
meaningless  to  a  people  indifferent  to 
the  ways  of  lowlier  lives  than  those 
of  men.  When  this  old  Grecian  satir- 
ist lashes  the  backs  of  his  fellows,  he 
likes  to  use  good  green  twigs,  fresh 
from  the  woods,  and  cut  by  his  own 
hands.      While,   in  .  his   extravaganza, 


The  Birds,  all  that  had  been  gathered, 
up  to  his  time,  concerning  these  happy 
creatures  of  the  air  seems  to  be  set 
down,  the  fresh  poetic  passages,  those 
glittering  with  the  dew  of  the  morn- 
ing of  the  world,  are  the  lyrical  out- 
bursts inspired  by  his  own  observa- 
tion, his  own  personal  sympathy. 
If  Aristophanes  did  not  overleap  the 
pale  of  the  conventional  groves  and 
fields  and  trees  and  landscape,  no 
poet  has  ever  found  this  happy  de- 
liverance : 

Song  of  the  Clouds 
Cloud-maidens  that  float  on  forever, 

Dew-sprinkled,  fleet  bodies,  and  fair, 
Let  us  rise  from  our  Sire's  loud  river, 

Great  Ocean,  and  soar  through  the  air 
To  the  peaks  of  the  pine-covered  mountains 
where 
The  pines  hang  as  tresses  of  hair. 
Let  us  seek  the  watch  towers  undaunted, 

Where  the  well-watered  cornfields  abound, 
And   through    murmurs    of   rivers    nymph 
haunted, 
The  songs  of  the  sea-waves  resound ; 
And  the  sun  in  the  sky  never  wearies  of 
spreading   his    radiance    around. 

Let  us  cast  off  the  haze 

Of  the  mists  from  our  band, 

Till  with  far-seeing  gaze 
We  may  look  on  the  land. 

(Oscar    Wilde.) 

Not  in  the  ear  of  Keats  himself 
was  the  voice  of  the  nightingale 
more  enchanting: 

Oh,  Jupiter !  the  dear  delicious  bird ! 
With  what  a  lovely  tune  she  swells  and  falls, 
Sweetening  the  wilderness  with  delicate  air. 

It  was  customary,  in  the  days  of 
this  frolicsome  genius,  for  lovers  to 
make  their  sweethearts  presents  of 
birds.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that 
Aristophanes  was,  under  all  his 
buffoonery     and    coarseness,     man- 
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lover  as  well  as  Nature-lover,  and 
that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to 
catch  the  pretty  birds  in  his  song- 
net  and  send  them  down,  safely 
caged,  as  presents  to  Nature-lovers 
of  the  after  time.  The  hearty,  mer- 
ry old  singer — he  was  as  much 
lyrist  as  dramatist — has  left  us 
lyrics  all  but  as  wild  as  those  of 
forest  and  stream.  Indeed,  when  he 
is  preaching,  even  scolding,  it  is  the 
voice  of  a  master  of  the  open  air, 
standing  full  in  the  summer  sun- 
shine, the  white  clouds  sailing  high 
overhead  and  the  flowers  blossom- 
ing at  his  feet : 

Old  Athens  to  Degenerate 
Young  Athens 

O  listen  to  me,  and  so  shall  you  be  stout- 
hearted and  fresh  as  a  daisy ; 

Not  ready  to  chatter  on  every  matter,  nor 
bent  over  books  till  you're  hazy; 

No  splitter  of  straws,  no  dab  at  the  laws, 
making  black  seem  white  so  cunning ; 

But  wandering  down  outside  the  town,  and 
over  the  green  meadow  running, 

Ride,  wrestle,  and  play  with  your  fellows  so 
gay,  like  so  many  birds  of  a  feather. 

All  breathing  of  youth,  good-humor  and 
truth,  in  the  time  of  the  jolly  spring- 
weather, 

In  the  jolly  spring  time,  when  the  poplar 
and    lime    dishevel    their    tresses    to- 
gether. 

(Edward   Fitzgerald.) 

THE  ANTHOLOGY 
In  the  Greek  anthology,  covering 
a  period  of  some  1,700  years,  the 
period  closing  1000  A.  D.,  love  and 
Nature  come  singing  down  together 
in  much  the  same  measures  woven 
to-day.  Meleager's  Garland,  twined 
at  the  beginning  of  our  era,  is  a 
mass  of  love  and  Nature  blossoms, 
or  rather  of  the  scattered  leaves  of 
these,    still    fresh,    still    sweet    and 


beautiful.  The  Greeks  found  flow- 
ers to  be  something  more  than  use- 
ful plants,  edible  or  medicinal  herbs. 
Homer  says  the  rose  is  like  the 
tips  of  Eos's  fingers,  and  this  queen 
flower  blossoms  on,  in  increasing 
loveliness,  to  the  last  lyric  utterance 
of  his  race.  .  Roses,  violets,  lilies, 
pinks,  hyacinths — they  weigh  down 
the  precious  anthology  with  their 
exquisite  hues  and  concentrated  per- 
fume. What  do  such  verses  as 
those  of  Meleager  and  Rufinus 
mean,  if  not  love,  and  love  like  our 
own,  for  the  fairest  things  of  Na- 
ture? 

Now  will  I  weave  white  violets,  daffodils 

With  myrtle   spray, 

And  lily  bells  that  trembling  laughter  fills, 

And  jflie  sweet  crocus  gay; 

With  these  blue  hyacinths,  and  the  lover's 

rose 
That  she  may  wear — 
My   sun-maiden — each    scented  flower   that 

blows 
Upon   her   scented   hair. 

(Meleager:  Trans,  by  W.  M.  Hardinge.) 

Oh !    royal    rose — of    many    a    flower    and 

sweet, 
Mine    hands    have    woven    you    a    garland 

meet, 
And,  having  woven,  lay  it  at  your  feet. 

Here  lilies,  here  the  rosebud,  and  here,  too, 
The  windflower  with  her  petals  drenched  in 

dew, 
And  daffodillies  cool,  and  violets  blue. 

Let  this  fair  garland  put  your  pride  to 

death ! 
To  you   that   bloom   to-day,    each  blossom 

saith : 
"Your  beauty,  like  my  beauty,  withereth !" 
(Rufinus:  by  Hardinge.) 

Lang  has  made  a  rondeau  of 
these  lines  and  a  burden  taken  from 
another  song  by  Rufinus : 
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Golden  Eyes 
Ah,  Golden  Eyes,  to  win  you  yet, 
I  bring  mine  April  coronet. 
The  lovely  blossoms  of  the  spring, 
For  you  I  weave,  to  you  I  bring ; 
These  roses  with  the  lilies  wet, 
The  dewy  dark-eyed  violet, 
Narcissus,  and  the  windflower  wet, 
Wilt  thou  disdain  mine  offering? 
Ah,  Golden  Eyes ! 

Crowned  with  thy  lover's  flowers,  forget 
The  pride  wherein  thy  heart  is  set, 
For  thou,  like  these  or  anything, 
Hast  but  thine  hour  of  blossoming, 
Thy  spring,  and  then — the  long  regret ! 
Ah,  Golden  Eyes ! 

(Ruiinus:  by  Lang.) 

Throughout  the  Anthology,  with 
the  old  themes,  love  and  passing 
youth,  fair  life  and  hastening  death, 
are  mingled  the  flowers,  the  birds, 
and  all  interesting  things  of  Nature, 
very  much  as  they  are  mingled  in 
writings  of  like  kind  of  the  present 
time.  The  Greek  singer  knew  in 
general  and  in  detail 

The  power,  the  beauty  and  the  majesty 
That    have    their    haunts   in    dale   or   piny 
mountain. 

The  small  lives  of  Nature  drew 
songs  from  them.  The  little  beggar 
boys  used  to  sing  the  Swallow  Song 
from  door  to  door ;  while  their 
elders  on  a  like  errand  bent,  sang 
the  song  of  the  Crow.  Plato,  whose 
far  spirit  Milton  would  unsphere, 
was  pleased  to  write  an  epigram  on 
a  frog.  Majestic  ^Eschylus  stoops 
to  admire  the  bee  and  give  it  a  pret- 
ty name, — flower-artist.  A  creature 
much  inferior  to  the  bee,  the  gnat, 
can  be  pressed  into  the  service  of 
love,  made  a  messenger  to  the  mis- 
tress, under  promise  of  enormous 
reward  in  case  the  return  message 
is   propitious. 


Nature  is  beloved  of  mortals  and 
of  the  gods.  Jolly,  ruddy  Bacchus 
loves  bird-music  less  famed  than 
that  of  the  nightingale ;  he  revels  in 
the  blissful  notes  of  the  blackbird. 
Long  before  Cowper,  a  poet  found 
pleasure  in  a  hare  outside  the  cook- 
ing-pot; fondled  him  when  living 
and  sang  his  memorial  song  when 
dead: 

I  was  a  fleet-foot,  long-eared  hare, 
Snatched  early  from  maternal  care 
On  delicate  spring-flowers  to  fare. 

In  gentle  Fannie's  arms  I  lay, 
Nor  ever  wished  myself  away, 
Nor  fretted  for  my  mother  aye. 

Full  many  a  dainty  she  supplied. 
I  lived  on  clover  at  her  side, 
And  then,  of  too  much  clover,  died. 
(Meleager:  by  Hardinge.) 

Many  a  summer  before  Words- 
worth rebuked  the  robin  for  chasing 
the  butterfly  a  Greek  singer,  of 
whose  name  we  are  no  longer  cer- 
tain, remonstrated  with  a  swallow 
for  pursuing  a  grasshopper : 
*  *  *  *  *  *  •        * 

Noisy  prattler,  cease  to  do 
To    your    fellow-prattler    wrong; 
Kind  should  not  its  kind  pursue, — 
Least  of  all  the  heirs  of  song. 
Prattler !  seek  some  other  food 
For  your  noisy  prattling  brood. 

Both  are  ever  on  the  wing, 
Wanderers  both  in   foreign  bowers; 
Both  succeed  the  parting  spring, 
Both  depart  with  summer  hours. 
Those  who  love  the  minstrel  lay 
Should  not  on,  each  other  prey. 

(Euenus:  Merivalc.) 

One  that  has  dipt  never  so  lightly 
into  Greek  poetry  need  not  be  re- 
minded that  the  grasshopper  sits  on 
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a  proud  spray  in  the  bowers  of  na- 
tional melody : 

To  a  Locust 
Charmer  of  longing,  counsellor  of  sleep ! 

The  cornfields'  chorister 

Whose  wings  to  music  whirr — 
Come,  mimic  lute,  my  soul  in  songs  to  steep, 

Brush  tiny  foot  and  wing 

In  tender  musicking; 
Come !  out  of  sleepless  care  my  heart  uplift, 

Locust,  and  set  love  free 

With  your  shrill  minstrelsy. 
And,  in  the  morning,  I  will  give  for  gift 

A  fresh  green  leek  to  you 

And  kissing  drops  of  dew. 

(Meleager:  by  Hardinge.) 

Pity  for  the  living  things  below 
man,  mercy  towards  the  humblest 
creatures,  is  not  nearly  so  new  as 
some  of  our  progressive  critics 
would  have  us  believe.  Hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  years  before  Gold- 
smith was  learned  the  gentle  lesson 
of  the  Hermit, 

Taught  by  that  Power  that  pities  me, 
I  learn  to  pity  them : 

The  Bird   Catcher. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Most  impious  of  men 

This  Crito,  the  Thessalian, 

Who  never  throve  again; 

In  that  he  slew  the  grasshopper, 

He  never  throve  again. 

And  up  and  down  he  wanders, 
Like  one  bewildered  sore; 
Now  all  his  snares  are  useless, 
Which   ne'er  betid  before, — 
For  not  a  bird  comes  near  them, 
Nor   shall   it — evermore. 

(Apollonidas:  by  Wm.  Hay.) 

It  is  not  hard  to  find  love  of  Na- 
ture in  the  Greek  poets ;  it  is  ever 
before  our  eyes.  It  is  necessarily 
so ;  for  the  song,  especially  the  lyric 
song,  grew  out  of  the  heart  of  Na- 


ture, tuned  to  the  earnest  accent  of 
worship : 

Casting  a  glance  backwards  into  the  re- 
mote shadows  of  antiquity  we  find  that 
lyrical  poetry,  like  all  art  in  Greece,  took  its 
origin  in  connexion  with  primitive  Nature- 
worship.  The  song  of  Linus,  referred  to 
by  Homer  in  his  description  of  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  was  a  lament  sung  by  reapers  for 
the  beautiful  dead  youth  who  symbolized 
the  decay  of  summer's  prime.  In  the  fu- 
neral chant  for  Adonis,  women  bewailed 
the  fleeting  splendour  of  the  spring ;  and 
Hyacinthus,  loved  and  slain  by  Phcebus, 
whom  the  Laconian  youth  and  maidens  hon- 
ored, was  again  a  type  of  vernal  loveliness 
deflowered.  The  Bacchic  songs  of  alternat- 
ing mirth  and  sadness,  which  gave  birth, 
through  the  Dithyramb,  to  Tragedy,  and 
through  the  Comus-hymn  to  Comedy, 
marked  the  waxing  and  the  waning  of  suc- 
cessive years,  the  pulses  of  the  heart  of 
Nature,  to  which  men  listened  as  the 
mon^is  passed  over  them. — (Westminster 
Review,  vol.  98,  p.  54.) 

While  there  is  a  difference  in  de- 
gree between,  the  feeling  for  Nature 
displayed  in  the  Greek  lyrics  and 
that  in  the  songs  of  modern  singers, 
the  feeling  is  in  kind  so  close  to 
our  own  that  the  blissful  waifs  of 
song  along  the  singing  years  from 
Simonides  to  Rufinus  are,  when 
really  known,  all  but  as  dear  to  the 
human  heart  as  they  were  on  the 
day  they  were  first  heard.  Re- 
strained though  they  be,  compared 
with  our  wayward  measures ;  over- 
sunny  though  they  be,  placed  side 
by  side  with  our  sober-tinted  pic- 
tures, we  greet  them  with  affection 
and  delight.  There  was  never  a  bit 
of  more  thorough-going  fiction  than 
the  record  of  the  death  of 

Pan,  the  bright-haired  god  of  pastoral. 

To-day,    as    ever,   the   Nature-lover 
has,  when  he  steps  into  the  shadow 
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of  the  cool,  graceful  trees,  the 
thoughts  of  Theocritus, 

Rousing  angry  Pan,  who  lies 
With  his  arms  upon  his  eyes. 

Were  we  to  strike  out  all  the 
English  Nature-poetry  for  which 
there  is  no  parallel  in  Greek  poetry, 
it  would  bring  doleful  shadow  on 
the  sunny  field  of  song.  How  much 
then  were  lost  of  the  idyllic  sweet- 
ness of  Spenser,  Drayton,  Shakes- 
peare, Milton,  Fletcher,  Cowper, 
Keats,  Tennyson !  The  early  Eng- 
lish singers  were  steeped  in  Grecian 
Nature-song.  Marlowe  has  but  to 
will  it,  and  we  are  back  with  the 
merry-making  shepherds  on  the 
Sicilian  hillsides : 

My  men  like  satyrs,  grazing  on  the  lawns, 
Shall  with  their  goat-feet  dance  the  antic 

hay; 
Sometimes  a  lovely  boy  in  Dian's  shape, 
With  hair  that  gilds  the  water  as  it  glides. 

Our  great  modern  dirges,  Lycidas, 
Adonais,  Thyrsis,  and  Ave  atque 
Vale  are  lineal  descendants  of  the 
Daphnis  of  Theocritus,  the  Adonis 
of  Bion  and  the  dirge  on  Bion  by 
Moschus,  or  another  of  his  land  and 
time.  Again,  those  tender,  way- 
ward fancies,  those  imaginings  of 
"most  love-mad"  hearts,  the  longing 
of  Romeo  to  be  a  glove  on  Juliet's 
hand ;  the  love  cry  of  Burns : 

O  that  my  love  were  yon  red  rose; 

the  delicate  avowal  of  the  lover  that 
would  be  a  jewel  trembling  in  the 
ear  of  the  miller's  daughter,  the 
girdle  about  her  waist,  the  necklace 
on  her  bosom, — all  these  wishes  be- 
gotten of  the  gentle  wildness  of  the 
supreme  passion,  were  ready  to  the 


hand  of  the  Gadarene  when  he  be- 
gan to  weave  his  unfading  Garland: 

It  's  oh !  to  be  a  wild  wind — when  my  lady's 

in  the  sun — 
She  'd  just  unbind    her    neckerchief,    and 

take  me  breathing  in. 
It's  oh!  to  be  a  red   rose — just  a   faintly 

blushing  one — 
So  she'd  pull   me  with    her   hand   and   to 

her  snowy  breast  I'd  win. 

(Anon.:  Hardinge.) 

To  Aster 
Thou  gazest  on  the  stars — a  star  to  me 
That  art— but  oh!  that  I  the  heavens  might 

be, 
And  with  a  thousand  eyes  still  gaze  on  thee ! 
(Plato:  by  Hardinge.) 

And  as  for  the  familiar  song,  "Drink 
to  me  only  with  thine  eyes,"  it  was 
sung,  in  heart  and  charm,  by  Aga- 
thias  ten  centuries  before  the  day  of 
rare  Ben  Jonson. 

Whether  we  are  dealing  with  an- 
cient or  with  modern  authors,  the 
abundance  of  Nature  feeling  is  not 
the  test.  If  the  genuine  feeling  is 
there,  be  it  merely  touched  in,  the 
testimony  is  as  conclusive  as  if  it 
were  spread  on  with  lavish  hand. 
We  may  bring  these  citations  to  a 
fitting  close  with  a  song  of  Meleager's. 
It  shall  be  on  that  subject  so  dear 
to  the  Grecian  heart,  the  youth-time 
and  the  love-time  of  Nature  and  of 
man: 

Spring 
Now  the  bright  crocus  flames,  and  now 

The  slim  narcissus  takes  the  rain, 
And,  straying  o'er  the  mountain's  brow, 

The  daffodillies  bud  again. 
The  thousand  blossoms  wax  and  wane 

On  wold,  and  heath,  and  fragrant  bough, 

But  fairer  than  the  flowers  art  thou, 
Than  any  growth  of  hill  or  plain. 

Ye  gardens,  cast  your  leafy  crown. 
That  my  Love's  feet  may  tread  it  down, 
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Like  lilies  on  the  lilies  set; 
My  Love,  whose  lips  are  softer  far 
Than  drowsy  poppy  petals  are, 

And  sweeter  than  the  violet ! 

(Meleager:  Andrew  Lang.) 

We  find  in  the  Anthology  a  close 
approach  to  the  modern  feeling  for 
Nature ;  we  find  also  the  world-sor- 
row which  we  are  too  apt  to  think  of 
as  an  affliction  peculiar  to  our  time. 
That  the  Greek  felt,  much  as  we  feel, 
the  weight  of  mystery,  and  put 
much  our  solemn  and  unanswered 
questions,  is  evident  in  the  writings 
of  the  poets  from  Homer  down. 
Many  and  many  a  year  before 
Wordsworth,  pleasant  thoughts 
brought  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind. 
Pindar  found  man  but  the  "dream 
of  a  shadow" ;  Tyrtaeus,  Mimner- 
mus,  Simonides  reiterate  the  bit- 
ter truth;  while  Theognis  exhib- 
its faintness  and  darkness  of  heart 
unsurpassed  by  the  very  latest  mod- 
ern wailer  to  the  sound  of  lute  or 
lyre.  Under  the  joy  of  the  Anthol- 
ogy is  a  breathing  of  grief.  "Pleas- 
ure," says  Mimnermus,  "has  forever 
fled  from  the  day,"  while  Theognis 
cries, 

Of   all    on    whom   the   sun   looks    down, 
not  one  is  happy. 

"The  happiest  fate  of  man  is  not 
to  be" — still  the  words  of  Sophocles 
are  ringing  in  our  ears.  The  old 
world-woe  is  older  than  Job  and 
Homer ;  the  lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah are  faint  echoes  of  bitterness, 
spoken,  thousands  on  thousands  of 
years  since,  by  our  brothers  long- 
lost  to  name  and  memory. 

But  what  is  nearer  to  our  purpose, 
the  appeal  to  Nature  to  help  with 
the  sorrow,  to  take  part  of  the  bur- 
den   upon    herself    and    so    ease    the 


human  soul,  was  made  in  direct,  un- 
mistakable terms  three  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  Coming  down 
600  years,  from  Homer  and  Hesiod 
to  Bion,  we  discover,  in  the  elegy 
on  Adonis  an  attitude  toward  Na- 
ture quite  contrary  to  the  notion 
that  the  "pathetic  fallacy"  is  of  re- 
cent origin.  This  elegant  eulogist 
makes  the  earth  share  all  the  sorrow 
of  Venus  and  the  Loves  over  the 
dead  body  of  the  fair  boy  struck 
down  by  the  tusk  of  the  boar  : 

Woe,  woe  for  Cypris,  the  mountains  all 
are  saying,  and  the  oak-trees  answer,  Woe 
for  Adonis.  And  the  rivers  bewail  the  sor- 
rows of  Aphrodite,  and  the  wells  are  weep- 
ing Adonis  on  the  mountains.  The  flowers 
flush  red  for  anguish,  and  Cytherea  through 
all  the  mountain-knees,  through  every  dell 
doth  slp*ill  the  piteous  dirge. 

(Lang.) 

Such  is  the  use  made  of  Nature 
by  Bion ;  and  in  the  death-song  over 
him  Moschus  employs  the  "pathetic 
fallacy"  to  an  extent  hard  to  match 
among  poets  of  the  19th  century : 

Nor  so  much,  by  the  grey  sea-waves,  did 
ever  the  sea-bird  sing,  nor  so  much  in  the 
dells  of  dawn  did  the  bird  of  Memnon  be- 
wail the  son  of  the  Morning,  fluttering 
around  his  tomb,  as  they  lamented  for  Bion 
dead. 

Nightingales,  and  all  the  swallows  that 
once  he  was  wont  to  delight,  that  he  would 
teach  to  speak,  they  sat  over  against  each 
other  on  the  boughs  and  kept  moaning,  and 
the  birds  sang  in  answer,  "Wail,  ye 
wretched  ones,  even  ye!" 

(Lang.) 
THEOCRITUS 

We  have  passed  over  Theocritus, 
that  he  might  have  a  few  pages  to 
himself,  the  last  here  devoted  to  the 
song  of  his  race.  His  is  whole- 
some country  fare,  served  under  the 
trees  and  to  the  music  of  the  water- 
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fall.  The  piping  of  this  Dorian 
shepherd,  new  and  native,  has  been 
much  imitated,  but  never  repro- 
duced; neither,  as  Christopher 
North  believed,  by  the  hillside  flut- 
ing of  Ramsay,  nor  later  by  the 
country  cunning  of  Tennyson.  The 
Idylls — little  pictures  and  epics — 
are,  in  the  unity  of  impression,  songs 
of  rustic  beauty,  in  which  lowly 
Nature  strives  with  humble  youths 
and  maidens  for  supremacy  in  the 
murmur  of  honeyed  measures. 

The  song  of  this  piper  along  the 
Sicilian  hills .  and  dales,  springing, 
as  it  did,  from  the  satiety  of  culture 
and  a  desire  to  stay  the  declension 
of  the  poetic  art,  is,  as  we  might  ex- 
pect, enthusiastic  hymning  of  the 
common  things  of  Nature,  of  the 
common  loves  and  sorrows  and  joys, 
mostly  joys,  of  early  farmer  folk; 
the  experience  of  the  simplest  Na- 
ture-loving people.  It  is  the  apothe- 
osis of  the  rural  life  of  a  golden  past, 
unaffected,  healthful  ai$d  happy. 
Theocritus,  risen  from  the  very  cen- 
ter of  artificiality,  is  yet  a  master  of 
pastoral,  a  keeper  of  the  sheepfold ; 
he  pipes  the  life  he  knows  and  loves, 
putting  in  here  and  there  a  mytho- 
logic  strain;  so  setting  a  model  for 
the  next  genuine  singer  of  his  guild, 
to  pipe  hundreds  of  years  after,  the 
herder  of  Etrick,  guarding  his  flock 
on  the  Scottish  hills. 

While  much  of  the  Nature  of 
Theocritus  is  associated  with  man, 
and  is  imbued  with  sympathy  for 
the  useful,  some  of  it  is  Nature  for 
Nature's  sake;  wood,  water,  sky, 
trees,  grass,  flowers  are  sung  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  are 
in  themselves  beautiful,  inherently 
interesting.  The  idylls  of  Theocritus 


are  the  most  luscious  country  troll- 
ing since  the  time  of  the  Song  of 
Songs,  to  which  they  may  be  in- 
debted ;  and  the  day  when  they  shall 
be  equalled  must  remain  for  divul- 
gence  in  the  fulness  of  the  future. 
Though  but  ten  of  the  thirty-two 
idylls  are  strict  pastorals,  the  Na- 
ture-feeling is  as  constant  as  the 
human  interest  and  the  literary 
charm.  Wherever  we  happen  to 
come,  we  choose,  like  Comatas  in 
the  5th  Idyll,  there  to  remain : 

That  way  I  will  not  go!  Here  be  oak 
trees,  and  here  the  galingale,  and  sweetly 
here  hum  the  bees  about  the  hives.  There 
are  two  wells  of  chill  water,  and  on  the  tree 
the  birds  warbling,  and  the  shadow  is  be- 
yond compare  with  that  where  thou  liest, 
and  from  on  high  the  pine  tree  pelts  us  with 
her  cones. 

(Lang.) 

In  the  love  verses,  in  the  inimita- 
ble projections  of  humble  country 
life,  as  in  the  strict  pastorals,  it  is 
always  the  voice  of  a  singer  that 
has  drawn  the  day  into  his  blood. 
The  scent  of  honey  is  on  the  winds, 
and  all  about  is  the  shining  quiet  of 
the  summer  noon: 

There  we  reclined  on  deep  beds  of  frag- 
rant lentisk,  lowly  strown,  and  rejoicing  we 
lay  in  new  stript  leaves  of  the  vine.  And 
high  above  our  heads  waved  many  a  poplar, 
many  an  elm  tree,  while  close  at  hand  the 
sacred  water  from  the  nymphs'  own  cave 
welled  forth  with  murmurs  musical.  On 
shadowy  boughs  the  burnt  cicalas  kept  their 
chattering  toil,  far  off  the  little  owl  cried  in 
the  thick  thorn  brake,  the  larks  and  finches 
were  singing,  the  ring-dove  moaned,  the  yel- 
low bees  were  flitting  about  the  springs. 
All  breathed  the  scent  of  the  opulent  sum- 
mer, of  the  season  of  fruits;  pears  at  our 
feet  and  apples  by  our  sides  were  rolling 
plentiful,  the  tender  branches,  with  wild 
plums  laden,  were  earthward  bowed. 
(From  Idyll  VII,  by  Lang.) 


Flowers  of  Sweet  Birch 


When  Catkins  Bloom 

By  Clarence  Moores  Weed 


IF  one  were  asked  to  name  the 
most  inspiring  week  in  all  the 
year,  one  could  choose  no  better 
than  to  select  that  one  in  which 
the  birches  array  themselves  in  gay 
festoons.  For  at  that  happy  season 
spring  seems  just  to  be  coming  into 
her  own ;  the  fields  are  bright  with 
carpets  of  tender  green,  lighted  here 
and  there  to  gleaming  gold  by  the 
brilliant  chalices  of  the  marsh  mari- 
golds; the  woods  are  just  budding 
into  leaf,  while  the  arbutus,  anemones 
and  spring  beauties  beneath  them 
seem  to  be  hastening  through  their 
evanescent  display  before  it  shall  be 
hidden  by  the  shadows  of  "the  leafy 


month  of  June."  The  very  air  sings 
promise  of  great  and  glorious  days 
to  come,  and  there  is  no  suggestion  of 
the  sad  satiety  which  we  may  feel 
even  so  early  as  when  the  lilacs 
bloom.  The  bloodroot  is  almost  the 
only  blossom  whose  season  is  already 
past,  but  its  leafage  is  so  full  of 
strength  that  the  plant  can  give  no 
suggestion  of  decay. 

These  early  weeks  in  May  see  the 
culmination  of  that  graceful  proces- 
sion of  tree  blossoms  which  is  so  com- 
monly overlooked  by  most  observers. 
Oak  and  ash  and  hickory  and  birch 
are  all  hastening  to  fertilize  their 
ovules    before   the    expanding   leaves 
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Flowers  of  Alder 

shall  catch  the  wind-wafted  pollen, 
and  so  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  its 
purpose.  The  air  is  full  of  this  fine 
and  fertilizing  dust,  yet  we  see  it  not, 
nor  even  dream  of  its  presence,  unless 
our  attention  is  called  to  it  by  notic- 
ing the  yellow  cloud  given  off  when 
we  jar  some  tasselled  twig. 

The  feathery  procession  of  the 
blossoming  catkins  began  in  earliest 
spring,  when  the  alders  lengthened 
the  brown  cylinders  which  they  had 
carried  on  the  ends  of  their  twigs  all 
winter.  And  at  the  same  time  they 
straightened  out  the  smaller  fruit- 
ing catkins,  which  through  the  cold 
months  they  had  kept  turned  down- 
ward to  prevent  damage  by  rain  and 
sleet  and  snow.  The  pollen  from  the 
long  brown  catkins  had  fallen  or  been 
wafted  to  the  shorter  fruiting  ones, 
fertilizing  the  tiny  ovules  and  starting 


them  on  their  way  to  be- 
come seeds.  This  was 
sure  to  happen,  for  the 
alder  bears  both  sorts  of 
catkins  upon  the  same 
shrub  and  commonly 
upon  the  same  twig. 

But  when  a  little  later 
the  poplars  came  into 
bloom  the  problem  of 
pollination  was  slightly 
different.  For  in  this 
case  the  pollen  bearers 
are  upon  one  tree  and 
the  seed  bearers  upon  an- 
other. For  the  develop- 
ment of  the  latter  the 
pollen  must  come  from 
the  former.  And  it  comes 
in  abundance,  riding  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind. 
To  get  it  there  the  tree  causes 
the  little  anther  bags  in  which  the 
pollen  is  produced  to  open  with  a 
tiny  explosion  that  sends  the  fine  dry 
powder  out  in  a  miniature  cloud 
which  will  be  carried  by  the  faintest 


Seed-producing  Catkins  of  Poplar 


Pollen-bearing  Flowers  of  Hickory 


zephyr.  If  yoLi  would  see  how  differ- 
ent this  method  is  from  that  of  a 
plant  which  depends  upon  insects  as 
its  pollen  bearers,  you  have  only  to 
compare  the  poplar  with  the  willow. 
In  the  poplar  is  no  conspicLious  color, 
nor  enticing  perfume,  nor  sweet  nec- 
tar; in  the  willow  there  are  all  these 
and  various  other  encouragements  to 
the  presence  of  insects. 

In  the  hickories  the  many  long 
cylindrical  pollen-bearing  catkins 
spring  from  the  base  of  the  new  lux- 
Liriant  growth  in  which  the  leaves  are 
so  conspicLious.  The  little  flowers 
which  are   to   produce   the  seeds  are 


upon  the  ends  of  the  same  new  twigs. 
In  the  various  species  of  ash,  how- 
ever, the  staminate  and  pistillate  blos- 
soms are  mostly  upon  different  trees, 
the  mass  of  stamens,  which  can  hardly 
be  said  to  form  a  catkin,  appearing 
also  at  the  base  of  the  new  season's 
growth.  And  the  long  slender  sta- 
men-bearing catkins  of  the  oaks 
spring  from  the  same  relative  situa- 
tion. 

But  it  is  with  the  birches  that  we 
see  the  culmination  of  this  display  of 
graceful  form.  On  a  country  ramble 
to  our  northern  states  these  Libiquitous 
trees  are  seldom  out  of  sight,  and  the 
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Blossoms  and  Seeds  of  Gray  Birch 

various  species  show  decided  differ- 
ences in  the  appearance  of  their  flow- 
ers. The  most  attractive  is  the  fa- 
miliar gray  birch,  the  appearance  of 
whose  blossoming 
twigs  is  shown  in  our 
picture.  It  is  of 
special  interest,  be- 
cause the  story  of  the 
whole  yearly  cycle  is 
often  told  on  a  single 
small  twig.  Thus  in 
the  picture  there  is  at 
the  end  the  long  tas- 
sel of  the  pollen-bear- 
ing catkin.  Farther 
back  and  projecting 
upward  from  the  bud- 
scales  and  in  front  of 
the  half-developed 
leaves  are  the  long 
cylindrical  seed-pro- 
ducing catkins,  each 
suggesting  a  minia- 
ture club  with  a  slen- 
der handle.  And  be- 
low      these,       turning 


downward  out  of 
the  way,  are  the 
seed  masses  of  a 
year  ago,  as  yet 
only  half  dispersed, 
and  showing  the 
central  stem  of  the 
catkin  projecting 
beyond  the  seeds. 
In  the  case  of  the 
sweet  or  aromatic 
birch,  often  called 
also  the  black 
birch,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  com- 
mon yellow  birch, 
the  pollen-bearing 
catkins  are  longer  and  there  are 
commonly  three  or  four  together  on 
the  end  of  the  twig.  The  pistillate 
catkins    are  without  stalks    and    less 


Pollen-bearing  Flowers  of  the  Ash 
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conspicuous  than  those  of  the  gray 
birch.  If  you  would  get  an  idea  of 
the  amount  of  pollen  produced  in  our 
woods  every  spring  place  some  twigs 
of  the  sweet  or  the  yellow  birch,  that 
bear  the  long  staminate  catkins,  in  a 
jar  of  water  upon  a  table  covered 
with  white  paper.  In  a  day  or  two 
there  will  be  upon  the  latter  a  thick- 
layer  of  the  golden  dust,  shed  from 
the  pollen  bags  of  the  catkins. 

When  the  tasselled  plumes  of  the 
birches  drop  off,  the  season  for  the 
blooming  of  the  catkins  passes.  The 
floral  procession  in  the  woods  there- 
after has  more  spectacular  features, 
catering  to  a  host  of  insect  visitors 
that  have  eyes  to  see  bright  colors 
against  green  backgrounds,  antennae 
to  smell  sweet  odors,  and  tongues  to 
taste  the  nectar  these  flowers  provide 
for  the  delectation  of  their  winged 
guests.  But  the  story  of  the  white 
cylinders  of  cherry  bloom,  the  cone- 


"The  White  Cylinders  of  Cherry  Bloom" 

like  panicles  of  the  horse-chestnut,  or 
the  great  white  bracts  of  the  flower- 
ing dogwood  must  be  told  another 
time. 


Mistress  Mercy  Warren :  Real  Daugh- 
ter of  the  American  Revolution 


By  Annie  Russell  Marble 


HALF  a  century  ago  a 
woman  of  patriotic  impulse 
collected  a  few  character- 
sketches,  meagrely  out- 
lined, but  lovingly  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  "Women  of  the  American 
Revolution."  From  her  own  point  of 
view,  yet  with  a  dim  surmise  of  the 
future,  she  wrote,  "The  heroism  of 
the  Revolutionary  women  has  passed 
from  remembrance  with  the  genera- 


tion who  witnessed  it ;  or  is  seen  only 
by  faint  and  occasional  glimpses, 
through  the  gathering  obscurity  of 
tradition."  Had  her  vision  been 
stronger  she  might  have  spoken  in 
rejoicing  rather  than  in  regret. 
Then  she  would  have  seen  that  patri- 
otic memory  is  a  heritage  no  less 
than  a  goal  of  American  life,  that  a 
century  after  the  struggle  for  nation- 
ality,   American    women    of    a    later 
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From  an  early  portrait 

<  '\  t  i  i  </     /rn  /  /  s  /  l 

day  were  to  honor  and  commemorate 
the  deeds  and  hearts  of  Revolution- 
ary heroes,  men  and  women  alike. 
If  the  sons  of  that  soldier  band  are 
zealous  to  pay  homage,  there  is  an 
ardor,  as  persistent,  among  the 
Daughters  to  portray,  and  so  extol, 
the  brave,  self-sacrificing  heart- 
service  of  the  lesser  known  heroines 
of  the  conflict.  With  grateful  mem- 
ory are  the  names  enshrined  above 
the  insignia  of  Chapters  scattered 
through  the  nation, — women  united 
by  fervor  for  past  glory  and  present 
loyalty,  gathering  inspiration  from 
such  names  as  Mary  and  Martha 
Washington,  Catherine  Schuyler, 
Betty  Hamilton,  Catherine  Greene, 
Elizabeth  Ferguson,  and  their  hun- 
dred companions  of  equal  or  lesser 
fame. 

The    letters    of    the    generals    and 
statesmen  of  that  time  all  testify  to 


the  marvellous  spirit  of  courage,  self- 
denial  and  wise  counsel  which  ema- 
nated from  the  wives  of  these  men 
of  affairs.  Not  alone  in  aid  for  the 
wounded  and  sick,  not  alone  by 
speedy  needlework,  not  alone  even 
by  the  cultivation  of  their  fields  that 
abundant  grain  might  be  raised  for- 
soldier-foods,  did  these  women  evi- 
dence their  noble  worth.  While  their 
hands  were  worn  with  unwonted 
labor  and  their  hearts  anguished  with 
fears  for  home  and  husband,  still  they 
gave  valiant  counsel  for  freedom, 
they  wrote  cheery  letters  to  conceal 
the  inward  tremors.  John  Adams, 
writing  to  his  wife,  Abigail,  the 
queen  of  humble  yet  inspiring 
womanhood,  recalls  the  influence  of 
Roman  matrons,  and  compares  the 
loyalty  and  efficiency  of  American 
dames,  adding,  "I  believe  the  two 
Howes  had  not  very  great  women 
for  wives.  If  they  had,  we  .should 
suffer  more  from  their  exertions  than 
we  do.  This  is  our  good  fortune.  A 
smart  wife  would  have  put  Howe  in 
possession  of  Philadelphia  a  long 
time  ago."  Surely,  there  is  no  excess 
of  effusive  sentiment  here,  yet  the 
words  are  significant  witness  to  the 
stimulus  of  the  women  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

As  the  initial  agitations  and  the 
first  decisive  steps  towards  inde- 
pendence centred  about  Boston,  so 
the  literary  no  less  than  the  warlike 
history  of  the  time  reverts  to  the 
pioneer  statesmen  of  Massachusetts, 
many  of  them  seers  rather  than  par- 
ticipants in  actual  battle, — James 
Otis,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock, 
John  Adams,  Jonathan  Mayhew, 
Thomas  dishing.  Of  all  these  prime 
agents    in    opposition    to    England's 
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increasing-  stringency  of  demand, 
James  Otis  stands  forth  the  most 
dramatic  character,  the  most  mag- 
netic orator,  yet  destined  to  lose  any 
share  in  the  crisis  so  closely  linked 
with  his  efforts. 

To  tell  the  story  of  Mercy  War- 
ren's life,  during-  her  earlier  years,  is 
to  depict  her  as  the  adoring  sister 
and  devoted  counsellor  of  James 
Otis,  who,  as  Professor  Tyler  says, 
"speaks  the- prologue"  of  the  Revo- 
lution. At  the  quiet  Barnstable  farm- 
house where  Otis  was  born  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1724,  his  childhood  companion 
was  his  sister,  four  years  his  junior, 
a  child  of  deep  nature  whose  love  for 
books  soon  eclipsed  that  for  dolls 
and  "samplers."  As  her  brother  was 
being  prepared  for  college  by  the 
usual  tutor  of  the  times,  a  local 
clergyman,    Rev.    Jonathan    Russell, 


From  the  Copley  portrait 

Gen.   James   Warren 


From  the  Copley  portrait 

Mercv  Warren 
the  little  girl  imbibed  some  teaching 
also.  In  recognition  of  her  grasp  of 
serious  books,  her  tutor  loaned  her 
Raleigh's  "History  of  the  World," 
her  first  literary  treasure.  When  the 
brother  went  to  Harvard,  Mercy 
found  life  lonely  on  the  farm,  despite 
the  duties  of  the  hour  to  household 
and  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  to 
which  she  ever  paid  faithful  service. 
The  mental  stimulus,  however,  had 
gone  and  the  only  bright  experiences 
of  the  years  were  the  occasional  let- 
ters from  the  collegian  and,  finally, — 
a  most  exciting  event, — her  attend- 
ance at  his  Commencement  in  1743. 
As  the  years  passed,  bringing 
heavier  home  cares,  there  came  joy- 
ous weeks  of  respite  and  inspiration 
v/hen  her  brother  came  home  or  sent 
for  her  to  spend  days  with  him  in 
Plymouth,  where  he  had  opened  his 


Plymouth  Home  of  James  Warren,  President  of  the  Provincial  Congress 


first  law  office.  Recognizing  her 
rare  mental  aptitude,  he  gave  her 
books  and  encouraged  her  study  of 
classic  poets  and  later  English 
authors.  In  those  days, whatever  the 
stress  of  duties,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
old  school  found  time  to  keep  alive 
the  habit  of  study,  and  after  college 
days  had  ended  were  inspirers,  not 
merely  absorbers,  of  a  few  scattering 
crumbs  of  culture,  as  seems  the  com- 
placent manner  of  their  descendants. 
The  deep,  surviving  congeniality  of 
James  and  Mercy  Otis  is  attested  in 
a  letter  from  the  brother  in  1766, 
when  political  foes  pressed  hard : 
"This  you  may  depend  upon,  no  man 
ever  loved  a  sister  better,  and  among 
all  my  conflicts  I  never  forget 
that  I  am  endeavoring  to  serve 
you  and  yours."  As  both  mar- 
ried, for  those  times,  late  in  life, 
brother  and  sister  found  mutual  de- 
pendence and  happiness  in  each 
ether's  comradeship  for  many  years. 


During  these  occasional  weeks  in 
Plymouth,  Mercy  Otis  met  James 
Warren,  a  gentleman  farmer,  of  true 
Mayflower  blood  of  Richard  Warren. 
He  had  been  at  Harvard  when  Otis 
was  there,  and  soon  between  the 
studious  woman  and  the  quiet,  loyal 
man  a  friendship  was  formed,  des- 
tined to  end,  after  a  few  years,  in  a 
signally  happy  life  together.  In  1754, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  she  was 
married  and  came  to  the  old  Warren 
estate,  called  by  her  "Clifford,"  about 
three  miles  from  Plymouth  town. 
Here  she  had  a  quiet,  happy  home 
amid  her  gardens  and  her  books  and 
regretted,  as  did  her  husband,  the 
necessity  of  moving  into  Plymouth, 
when,  at  his  father's  death,  James 
Warren  was  appointed  high  sheriff. 
The  tourist  to-day  is  attracted  by  a 
tablet  upon  a  quaint  house,  the 
lower  part  a  store,  at  the  corner  of 
North  and  Main  Streets  and  directly 
en  route    to    Plymouth  Rock.      Here 


'Clifford,"  the  Warrens'  Home 


was  the  home  of  General  John  Wins- 
low  and  later  the  residence  of  James 
and  Mercy  Warren,  hence  it  is  called 
the  Winslow-W^arren  house.  The 
land  grant  was  made  to  Nathaniel 
Morton,  the  first  secretary  of  the 
colony,  while  the  builder  of  the 
house,  General  Winslow  is  recalled 
as  the  leader  of  an  expedition  against 
Cuba  in  1740  and  also  the  unfortu- 
nate commander  of  the  troops  which, 
in  1755,  scattered  the  Acadians 
from  Grand  Pre.  From  this  town 
house  Mrs.  Warren  often  retreated 
to  "Clifford''  for  rest  or  literary 
work. 

Already  her  intellectual  traits  had 
found  varied  expression.  Study  and 
the  writing  of  verses  and  a  few  prose 
essays,  which  bore  traces  of  that 
sarcasm  to  become  a  strong  weapon 
in  the  cause  of  her  country,  had 
lightened  the  lonely  hours  before 
marriage.  Never  was  home  influence 
more   conducive   to    mental     growth 


than  was  her  environment.  Her 
husband  was  not  alone  her  lover  but 
he  especially  esteemed — far  overrated, 
in  truth — her  literary  powers,  and 
ceased  not  to  encourage  her  in  writ- 
ing. Her  brother  added  his  confident 
stimulus.  Rarely  could  one  find 
characters  so  entirely  different  as 
these  two,  James  Otis  and  James 
Warren,  who  shared  the  deepest  de- 
votion of  Mercy  Warren.  Otis,  well 
called  a  "flame  of  fire"  in  his  political 
influence,  was  intense,  brilliant,  with 
an  impetuosity  which  cost  him  more 
than  his  life.  In  sharp  contrast  was 
the  calm,  well-poised  Warren,  delib- 
erate and  cheery  to  the  close  of  his 
eighty  j^ears.  Miss  Alice  Brown,  in 
her  life  of  Mrs.  Warren,  has  well 
epitomized  him  as  "one  of  those 
quiet,  steady,  irresistible  forces  which 
bring  the  end."  While  he  counselled 
his  wife  to  use  her  literary  gifts, 
while  he  trusted  her  with  many  a 
secret,  he  never  forgot  that  she  had 
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a  heart  as  well  as  an  intellect  and 
bore  tenderly  with  her  feminine 
whims  and  fears.  One  who  reads  his 
letters  must  love  this  sane,  genial 
man,  always  careful  for  little  com- 
forts for  his  family,  urging  his  wife 
to  some  new  composition,  yet  ever 
the  lover  who  "will  fly  Home  as  soon 
as  Prudence,  Duty  and  Honour  will 
permit"  to  his  "little  angel."  In  con- 
trast with  his  simple  letters,  full  of 
charming  domesticities  and  endear- 
ments, are  the  stately  "literary  min- 
uets," clever  phrase  of  a  reader,  of 
Mrs.  Warren's  letters.  When  very 
effusive  she  calls  her  husband  "the 
friend  of  her  heart."  After  pages  of 
cumbrous,  restrained  discussion  of 
events  of  general  importance,  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  chance  in  her  letters 
upon  mention  of  "womanly  qualms  or 
megrims,"  or  apology  for  dreams  and 
fears  for  her  husband's  safety.  Were 
it  not  so,  we  should  have  less  pride  in 
her  memory.  From  years  of  repres- 
sion she  had  gained  phenomenal 
self-control,  and  her  literary  studies 
had  encouraged  cold,  stilted  forms. 
Wrhile  her  husband  revels  in  vision 
of  home  strawberries,  she  finds  his 
letter  "a  welcome  dessert  to  a  luxu- 
rious pallate,  a  regale  to  my  longing 
mind."  One  must  not  misjudge  the 
woman's  true  nature  from  such  ex- 
ternals of  style.  The  circumstances  of 
her  earlier  training  and  her  mature  life 
exacted  restraint,  and  submergence 
of  personal  longings  beneath  more 
vital  services  for  country.  Among 
her  poems  is  one  to  her  husband, 
soon  after  the  war  occasioned  his 
long  absences  from  home;  it  fully 
discloses  the  repressed  longing  and 
the  aspiring  patriotism  of  the 
woman: 


"TO    FIDELIO. 

Ask,  what  is    happiness?    My    friend,    I 
name; 
Yet,  while    the    state    by    fierce    internal 

war, 
Shook   to    the    centre,    asks    his    zealous 

care, 
I  must  submit  and  smile  in  solitude, 
My  fond  affection,  my  self  love  subdued; 
The  times  demand  exertions  of  the  kind, 
A  patriot    zeal    must  warm    the    female 

mind." 

If  there  has  been  anticipation  of 
the  political  events,  it  has  been  in 
order  that  the  two  characters  might 
be  portrayed  in  their  domestic  rela- 
tions, tested  and  proved  by  fierce 
anxieties.  Before  the  outbreak  of 
specific  opposition  to  British  power, 
the  home  of  James  and  Mercy  War- 
ren had  been  brightened  by  the  com- 
ing of  two  sons,  James  and  Winslow, 
the  latter  always  associated  with  his 
mother's  most  solicitous  love.  In 
February,  1761,  occurred  the  first 
great  excitement  in  the  old  Council 
Chamber  at  Boston  Town  House,  an 
event  of  great  personal  as  well  as 
political  significance  to  the  Warrens 
at  Plymouth.  Here  were  presented, 
by  Jeremiah  Grindley,  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  writs  of  assistance;  after 
the  opposition  had  been  stated  to  a 
measure  which  disturbed  patriot 
minds,  as  a  primal  evidence  of  a  new 
policy  to  curtail  the  rights  of  the 
colonies,  James  Otis  rose  to  supple- 
ment the  words  of  opposition.  Many 
schoolboys  far  into  our  own  time 
have  recited  those  winged  words. 
Much  rhetorical  bombast  has  been 
expended  upon  this  speech  which  be- 
came a  bugle-note  of  defiance  to 
colonialism  and  assertion  of  a  free 
government.  Little  did  the  speaker 
or   his   hearers   foresee   the   effect   of 


Card  Table  Embroidered  by  Mercy  Warren 


the  words  at  the  time;,  it  is  only  re- 
alized in  retrospect.  The  brilliant 
sentences  rush  forth,  however,  even 
at  this  distant,  critical  reading1 : 
''Now,  one  of  the  most  essential 
branches  of  English  liberty  is  the 
freedom  of  one's  house.  This  writ, 
if  it  should  be  declared  legal,  would 
totally  annihilate  this  privilege.  Cus- 
tom-house officers  may  enter  out- 
houses when  they  please.  Their 
menial  servants  may  enter,  may 
break  locks,  bars  and  everything  in 
their  way;  and  whether  they  bre^k 
through  malice  or  revenge,  no  man, 
no  court,  can  enquire. — Thus,  reason 
and  the  constitution  are  both  against 
this  writ. — An  act  against,  the  consti- 
tution is  void." 

The  unpopularity  of  Otis,  soon  to 
become  hatred,  among  the  British 
magnates  at  home  and  in  the  colo- 
nies, grew  apace.  His  own  vehement 
disposition    would    brook    no    censure 


of  himself  or  his  country  without 
retaliatory  answer.  The  action  of 
Governor  Bernard,  in  fitting  out  an 
armed  vessel  without  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  Legislative  Council,  led 
to  bold  remonstrance  and  another 
fiery  speech  by  Otis,  followed  by  his 
astute  but  defiant  pamphlet,  "A 
Vindication  of  the  Conduct  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay." 
Predictive  was  the  quatrain  on  the 
title-page, — 


such   only. — tread  this  sacred 
to    love    their    country, — and 


"Let   such,— 

floor, 

Who    dare 

be  poor: 
Or  good,  though  rich,  humane  and  wise 

though   great, — 
Jove  give    but    these,    we've    nought    to 
fear   from   fate."' 

"The  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies 
Asserted  and  Proved,"  which  fol- 
lowed in  July,   1764,  full  of  eloquent 
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argument  and  appeal  for  colonial 
rights,  was  the  last  legal  pamphlet  of 
Otis,  but  these  were  significant  por- 
tents of  the  crisis  almost  imminent. 
As  was  inevitable .  after  such  defiant 
attitude,  charges  against  Otis  were 
forwarded  to  the  home  authorities, 
his  chief  accusers  being  the  commis- 
sioners of  customs.  In  the  Boston 
Gazette  for  September  4,  1769,  he 
published  an  answer  denying  the  ac- 
cusation. The  next  evening  he  met 
one  of  his  accusers,  John  Robinson, 
at  a  coffee-house,  became  involved  in 
a  quarrel,  received  a  severe  blow 
upon  the  head  and  thus  se'aled  his 
future  years  of  gloom.  The  injury, 
perchance  added  to  his  natural  lack 
of  poise,  causing  mental  aberration 
from  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 
At  times  he  was  seemingly  sane  and 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1770 
and  1 77 1,  but  his  lucid  intervals  were 
followed  by  pathetic  relapses  when 
only  his  sister's  voice  could  quiet  the 
restless  mind.  In  Mercy  Warren's 
restrained  references  to  this  sorrow 
there  is  a  heartrending  pathos.  The 
life  so  early  blighted  in  its  brilliance 
and  promise  passed  onward  in  re- 
tirement until  May,  1783,  when  a 
stroke  of  lightning  freed  the  fettered 
mind  and  soul. 

Meantime,  the  sister  who  had  been 
playmate,  comrade  and  scholar  suf- 
fered her  first  deep  affliction  in  his 
dementia.  At  the  moment  his  first 
utterances  were  stirring  Boston  pa- 
triotism, a  third  son  had  entered  the 
Warren  home  and  in  September, 
1766,  the  circle  was  completed  by  the 
birth  of  the  fifth  son,  George.  One 
can  readily  believe  that  the  days  were 
well  filled  with  household  cares  dur- 
ing this  decade  of  colonial   ferment. 


Letters  refer,  always  with  ponderous 
words,  to  possible  illnesses,  or  joys  in 
the  mental  precocity  of  the  children. 
Mercy  Warren  was  a  noble  mother; 
her  little  ones  received  the  best  of 
care  and  ever  showed  their  love  for 
her.  At  the  same  time,  she  did-  not 
forget  that  they  had  minds  as  well  as 
bodies  to  be  nurtured  and  that  the 
cultivation  of  her  own  intellect  was 
the  potent  influence  in  training  theirs. 
Besides  the  children  in  whom,  as  a 
true  woman,  she  recognized  her 
supreme  blessings,  she  recalled  her 
other  personal  relations  to  husband, 
brother  and  friends.  In  all  the  vital 
questions  which  rapidly  crowded  the 
patriot  intellects  and  aggrieved  their 
sentiments,  Mercy  Warren,  as  well 
as  her  husband,  was  consulted  by 
visits  and  letters.  The  calm  convic- 
tions of  James  Warren  gave  needed 
poise  to  the  erratic  impulses  of  John 
Adams.  Statesmen  like  Washington, 
John  Dickinson,  General  Knox  and 
others  were  numbered  among  the  cor- 
respondents who  sought  advice  from 
the  husband  and  wife  on  matters 
political.  Mistress  Warren  stated  a 
simple  fact,  free  from  all  vainglory, 
when  she  said,  "By  the  Plymouth 
fireside  were  many  political  plans 
originated,  discussed  and  digested." 

The  influence  of  James  Warren  at 
this  critical  period  in  the  country's 
history,  the  decade  which  decided  by 
patient,  intellectual  argument  the 
momentous  question  of  secession  or 
submission,  is  attested  by  his  offices 
of  responsibility.  In  May,  1766,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  General 
Court  and  in  1775  member  of  the 
Provincial  Congress.  The  death  of 
Joseph  Warren  at  Bunker  Hill  left 
vacant  the  presidency    of    the    latter 
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assembly,  and  to  this  office  James 
Warren  \yas  elected.  When  the  army 
assembled  at  Cambridge  he  was  made 
Paymaster-General  and  also  Major- 
General  of  the  militia  of  Massachu- 
setts, but  did  not  accept  the  second 
post.  His  temperament  was  essen- 
tially that  of  the  statesman  rather 
than  the  soldier,  but  as  paymaster  he 
travelled  often  with  the  army  and  was 
sought  by  officers  for  his  astute  judg- 
ment. During  the  last  year  of  the 
war  he  was  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  state  and  was 
elected,  but  declined  to  serve,  as 
Lieutenant-Governor  under  Hancock 
in  1780.  As  Commissioner  on  the 
Navy  Board  he  was  a  valued  public 
servant. 

These  years  of  public  service 
brought  personal  loneliness  to  Mercy 
Warren,  but  were  a  source  of  great 
pride  and  joy  to  her.  Letters  afforded 
her  the  greatest  mental  and  emotional 
pleasures,  and  she  appeals  for  "one  a 
day"  from  her  husband  in  a  mood  of 
anxious  longing  quite  at  variance 
with  her  wonted  reserve.  In  a  letter 
to  her  dearest  woman  friend,  Mrs. 
Abigail  Adams,  she  utters  a  haunt- 
ing fear  lest  Britain  conquer  and  her 
husband  fall  a  victim  to  wrath.  "No 
one  has  at  stake  a  larger  share  of  do- 
mestic felicity  than  myself."  Mrs. 
Adams  and  Hannah  Winthrop,  with 
an  English  friend,  Mrs.  Macauley, 
were  the  constant  correspondents  of 
Mercy  Warren  during  these  years  of 
trial  and  loneliness.  The  letters  of 
the  American  trio  are  of  biographic 
interest.  In  accord  with  the  fashion 
of  their  age  they  chose  fanciful  signa- 
tures, "full  of  sensibility," — Honoria, 
Philomena,  Marcia.  The  last,  as  the 
poetic    rendering    of    Mercy,    was    at 


once  the  adoration  and  the  despair  of 
her  friends.  Among  her  sentimental 
stanzas  are  some  "To  Honoria,  on 
her  Journey  to  Dover,"  and  another 
"To  a  Young  Lady  on  Showing  an 
Excellent  Piece  of  Painting,  much 
faded."  The  latter  theme  afforded 
scope  for  moralizing,  a  faculty  ever 
dear  to  the  versifier  of  that  age: 

"As    beauteous   paintings    lose    their    dye, 
Age  sinks  the  lustre  of  your  eye. 
Theari  seize  the  minutes  as  they  pass; 
Behold  how  swift  runs  clown  the  glass." 

This  scarcely  seems  fine  poetry  to 
our  ears,  yet  its  author  was  lauded 
as  a  genius  in  those  days  of  ecstatic 
praise  of  mental  tastes.  Not  alone  in 
letters  and  inconsequent  verses  of 
friendship  was  she  content  to  employ 
her  literary  faculty.  Perhaps,  as  one 
reads  the  effusive  adulation  in  friendly 
letters  and  her  husband's  proud  en- 
couragement, it  does  not  seem  so 
strange  that  she  should  have  thought 
herself  a  poet,  even  of  the  dramatic 
scope.  With  opportunities  almost 
unsurpassed  for  inside  facts  and 
predictions,  with  a  fund  of  satire  and 
deep  personal  interest  in  the  leaders 
of  Whig  and  Tory  forces,  she  exer- 
cised her  mental  skill  in  the  early 
years  of  imminent  struggle  by  writ- 
ing a  tragedy,  "The  Adulator."  This 
was  printed  in  1773.  The  best  por- 
tion from  a  literary  standpoint  is  the 
text  from  "Cato's  Tragedy," — sug- 
gestive of  her  own  resolute  patri- 
otism,— 

"Then  let  us  rise,   my  friends,  and  strive 

to   fill 
This   little  interval,   this  pause   of  life 
(While    yet    our    liberties    and    fates    are 

doubtful) 
With      resolution,     friendship,      Roman 

bravery, 
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Title-page  of  "The  Group" 

And  all  the  virtues  we  can  crowd  into  it; 
That  Heaven  may   say    it    ought    to    be 
prolong'd." 

'"The  Adulator"  and  its  sequel, 
"The  Retreat,"  were  in  reality  only 
dramatic  sketches,  full  of  vindictive 
rancor  against  Governor  Hutchinson 
and  his  allies.  Due  dislikes  to  believe 
the  assertion  that  the  author's  bit- 
terness towards  the  last  Tory  gov- 
ernor of  her  state  was  due  to  family 
pique  at  his  appointment,  since  the 
office  had  been  sought  for  her  father. 
Whatever  the  cause,  this  woman,  in 
all  her  writings  from  plays  to  history, 
never  ceases  to  ridicule   Hutchinson, 


crediting  him  with  baser  motives 
than  a  fairer  mind  would  have  done. 
Such,  in  general,  was  the  contem- 
poraneous sentiment  against  him, 
which  time  has  mollified,  joined,  per- 
chance, to  a  feminine  tenacity  of  prej- 
udice. 

Despite  her  mental  seriousness, 
Mistress  Warren  had  the  typical 
foibles  as  well  as  the  merits  of 
womanhood.  While  Governor  Hutch- 
inson is  caricatured  as  the  hated 
"Rapatio,"  "Brutus,  Senator"  is  a 
portrait  of  her  beloved  brother  James, 
while  the  attendant  *  Roman  states- 
men are  modelled  after  her  husband 
and  his  friends,  John  and  Samuel 
Adams,  Hancock  and  others.  The 
maintenance  of  rhythm  and  metre  was 
often  too  great  a  tax  upon  the  au- 
thor's skill,  yet  these  plays  were 
widely  read  and  were  succeeded  by 
the  yet  more  famous  satire-farce, 
"The  Group."  To  modern  readers 
the  merit  of  these  dramas  consists  in 
their  representation  of  Boston  atmos- 
phere during  the  years  of  mental 
strife  from  1770  to  1773.  The  inter- 
nal ferment  as  well  as  the  pictorial 
features  are  well  painted.  The  play 
was  sent  in  parts  to  her  husband 
while  he  was  in  camp,  was  loaned  by 
him  to  John  Adams,  who  divulged  the 
authorship  and  urged  the  printing. 
His  admiration  for  Mistress  Warren's 
mental  talent  now  became  the  most 
fulsome  adulation.  He  entreats  her  to 
continue  exercise  of  a  genius,  "su- 
periour  is  none,  ancient  or  modern, 
which  has  reached  the  tender,  the 
pathetic,  the  keen  and  severe,  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  soft,  the  sweet,  the 
amiable  and  the  pure  in  greater  per- 
fection." Again,  he  emphasizes  her 
divinely  entrusted  powers,  whose  use 
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"it  would    be    criminal    to    neglect."  her    admirer    quite     comparable    to 

In  response  to  urgence  from  the  same  Pope's  "Rape  of  the  Lock.' 

source,    she    wrote    a    "Tea-Ballad,"  After  satiety  of  servile  praise  from 

stifled  with  classical  allusions  and  in  John  Adams    it    is    a    relief    to    turn 

limping  measure,  "The  Squabble  of  directly  to  a  copy   of   "The    Group." 

the  Sea-Nymphs,"  which  seemed  to  Original  copies    are    in    the    Boston 
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Athenaeum,  the  Barton-Ticknor  Hall 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  the 
libraries  of  Cornell,  Columbia  and 
other  universities.  This  effort  bears 
date  1775,  and  the  following  adver- 
tisement: "As  the  great  business  of 
the  polite  world  is  the  eager  pursuit  of 
amusement,  and  as  the  Public  diver- 
sions of  the  Season  have  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  hostile  parade  at  the 
capitol,  the  exhibition  of  a  new  farce 
may  not  be  unentertaining."  The  in- 
troductory stanza,  or  prologue,  is  apt 
and  superior  to  the  author's  usual 
verse : 

"What!  arm'd  for  virtue,  and  not  point 
the   pen, 

Brand  the  bold  front  of  shameless, 
guilty  men, 

Dash  the  proud  Gamester  from  his 
gilded   car, 

Bare  the  mean  heart  which  lurks  be- 
neath a   star." 

With  this  and  similar  stanzas  she 
threw  down  the  personal  gauntlet  and 
proceeded  to  enumerate  her  dramatis 
personce,  with  uncompromising  em- 
phasis bestowing  hostile  names  upon 
such  of  her  characters  as  represented 
the  Tory  leaders  and  prominent  Loy- 
alists. As  in  the  previous  farce,  "Lord 
Chief  Justice  Hazelrod"  is  a  malig- 
nant caricature  of  Peter  Oliver,  while 
Governor  Hutchinson  is  lampooned 
as  "Judge  Meagre"  and  Sir  William 
Pepperell  as  "Sir  Sparrow  Spendall." 
Other  Loyalists  are  ridiculed,  as  "Hum 
Humbus,"  "Brigadier  Hateall,""Beau 
Trumps."  The  last  was  doubtless  a 
satiric  sketch  of  Daniel  Leonard  who 
deserted  the  patriot  cause  and  entered 
the  sparring  discussion  as  "Massachu- 
settensis,"  while  as  a  fop  with  "broad 
gold  lace  around  his  hat"  and  kindred 
adornments   he   drove  his  coach    and 


four  from  Taunton  to  Boston.  This 
character  gives  opportunity  for  keen 
sarcasm,  as  he  discusses  the  chances 
for  victory  and  the  spoils : 

"But   if  by   carnage   we   should   win   the 

game, 
Perhaps  by  my  abilities   and   fame, 
I  might  attain  a  splendid  glittering  car, 
And  mount  aloft  and  sail  in  liquid  air. 
Like     Phaeton,     I'd    then     outstrip     the 

wind, — 
And  leave  my  low  competitors  behind." 

The  most  vigorous  portion,  the  speech 
of  the  secretary,  is  near  the  close, — an 
antithesis  of  the  opposing  motives  in 
Tory  and  patriot  hearts : 

"They  fight   for   freedom   while  we   stab 

the  breast 
Of  every  man  who  is  her  friend  profest, 
They  fight  in  virtue's  ever  sacred  cause, 
While  we  tread    on    divine    and    human 

laws. 
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Glory  and  Victory  and  lasting  Fame 
Will  crown  their  arms  and    bless    each 
Hero's  name." 

The  scenes  are  enacted  in  a 
small  "back-parlor,"  well  guarded 
by  soldiers,  while  "The  Group" 
of  sycophantic  Tories  drink  their 
bumpers  and  discuss  their  pros- 
pects. 

To  comprehend,  in  any  way,  the 
plaudits  which  greeted  these  satires  in 
dialogue,  then  called  dramas,  one 
must  revert  to  the  conditions  of 
the  age.  In  the  first  place,  they 
were  designed  to  foster  patriotism 
by  encouraging  the  already  acrid 
feelings  towards  the  Loyalists, — 
not  a  lofty  motive,  it  is  true,  but 
a  common  mode  of  warfare.  To 
establish  the  patriot's  sense  of  in- 
jury and  redress  there  was  resort  to 
a  scoring  of  his  enemies.  Again,  in 
her  aspiration  towards  drama,  Mrs. 
Warren  was  almost  a  pioneer  among 
native  writers,  and  this  would  bring 
her  distinction.  From  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  to  the  present  there  have 
been  brilliant  hopes,  generally  doomed 
to  disappointment,  that  America 
would  produce  a  playwright  to  rival 
the  Bard  of  Avon.  In  satiric  verse, 
also,  her  ventures  were  prior  to  the 
stronger,  more  literary  efforts  within 
the  next  few  years  by  the  great  satir- 
ists of  the  time, — -Philip  Freneau, 
Francis  Hopkinson  and  John  Trum- 
bull. Fired  by  her  success  with  the 
war  dramas,  for  they  were  widely 
read  and  praised,  she  later  sought  to 
add  to  her  laurels  by  two  other  trage- 
dies, "The  Sack  of  Rome"  and  "The 
Ladies  of  Castile."  She  even  har- 
bored a  hope  that  these  might  be 
placed  upon  the  stage.  While  they 
reveal   some  constructive  skill  and  a 


broad  grasp  of  the  historical  scenes 
chosen,  they  are  too  stilted  and  unim- 
aginative to  be  considered  as  real 
drama.  Foregoing  her  desire  to  have 
them  printed  separately,  she  con- 
tented herself  by  giving  them  honor- 
ary precedence  in  the  volume  of 
"Poems,  Dramatic  and  Miscellane- 
ous," published  in  1790  and  dedicated 
to  Washington,  in  terms  of  stiff  def- 
erence. This  dedication  was  no  offi- 
cious €ct,  for  one  of  her  most  ad- 
miring correspondents  was  Martha 
Washington,  while  the  General  was  on 
terms  of  official  and  personal  friend- 
ship with  her  husband.  He  had  al- 
ready expressed  admiration  for  her 
powers  of  conversation  and  for  her 
verse.  That  she  was  considered  a 
fluent  speaker  and  writer  by  her  own 
generation,  who  admired  her  stately 
Johnsonese,  is  evidenced  in  letters  and 
also  in  an  amusing  incident.  It  is 
stated  that  she  wrote  some  speeches 
for  the  members  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  and  that  one  of  the  orators 
— identity  kindly  hidden — stumbled 
so  often  over  her  long  words  and  mis- 
pronounced so  many  of  her  classical 
allusions,  that  he  was  finally  chagrined 
into  a  confession  of  the  source  of  his 
eloquence.  If,  as  a  letter  writer,  she 
"lived  upon  stilts,"  as  has  been  wit- 
tily said,  one  must  remember  the 
favorite  style  of  the  time  and  the 
natural  reserve  of  her  nature.  Charm- 
ing Abigail  Adams,  in  her  simple, 
piquant  letters,  deplores  her  uncouth- 
ness  beside  her  "elegant  friend,  Mar- 
cia."  In  the  metrical  list  of  articles 
for  a  lady's  toilet,  written  at  request 
in  view  of  closing  importation  of 
British  goods,  she  is  surprised  into  a 
semi-drollery  and  enumeration  of 
trivialities  which  is  truly  refreshing, 
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while  a  few  lines  reveal  her  own  train- 
ing and  attitude: 

"In  youth,  indeed,   an  antiquated  page 

Taught  us  the  threatenings  of  an  He- 
brew  sage 

Gainst  wimples,  mantles,  curls  and 
crisping  pins, 

But  rank  not  these  among  our  modern 
sins; 

For  when  our  manners  are  well  under- 
.  stood, 

What  in  the  scale  is  stomacher  or 
hood?1' 

While  Mistress  Mercy  Warren, 
satirist  and  poet,  counsellor  and  host- 
ess of  leading  statesmen,  had  zeal- 
ously given  of  her  talents  for  the  aid 
of  freedom,  she  had  also  guarded  and 
increased  her  children's  welfare  and 
her  husband's  lover-like  devotion.  If 
she  did  not  fill  her  letters  with  domes- 
tic frettings  or  successes,  she  was, 
nevertheless,  an  efficient  housekeeper. 
Her  "strawberry  conserve,"  her  dainty 
table  china  and  appointment^,  her  ex- 
quisite lace  and  brocades,  have  all 
passed  down  to  family  history.  Most 
valued  of  all  her  relics  is  the  top  of  a 
card-table,  embroidered  with  intricate, 
delicate  stitches,  there  preserving  in 
original  designs  and  wonderful  bril- 
liance some  flowers  from  her  garden 
which  she  had  pressed  and  outlined. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  her  son, 
Winslow,  for  whom  she  had  a  love  so 
deep  that  its  revelations  are  pathetic, 
even  in  her  most  pedantic,  moralizing 
epistles  to  him.  This  second  son, 
whose  brief  life  was  largely  passed 
abroad,  whose  quest  of  pleasure 
seemed  wholly  alien  to  his  heritage 
and  early  training,  was  the  recipient 
of  his  mother's  most  intense,  anxious 
affection.  Often  she  expresses,  in  re- 
strained words,  her  cherished  wish 
that  he  might  return  in  time  for  her 


birthday  or  to  enjoy  some  family  re- 
union, or  she  unfolds  to  him  the 
beauties  of  garden  or  vicinage  of  the 
Milton  home  to  lure  him  thither.  In 
a  way,  he  seemed  responsive  to  this 
heart-interest  and  was  proud  to  read 
his  mother's  letters  to  his  friends.  At 
his  suggestion  she  wrote  that  later 
tragedy,  "The  Ladies  of  Castile,"  in 
this  and  other  writing  revealing  her 
close  touch,  by  her  reading,  with  the 
points  of  travel  visited  by  her  boy. 
When  he  finally  returned  in  1791, 
with  the  handsome  face  and  social 
grace  suggested  in  his  portrait  now  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  Winslow  Warren  at 
Dedham,  the  family  joy  soon  changed 
to  unrelieved  sorrow.  After  a  brief 
experience  of  anxiety  for  the  parents, 
Winslow  joined  the  forces  of  St. 
Clair  and  was  killed  at  Mount  Miami, 
November  4,   1791. 

This  grief  was  the  deepest  but  not 
the  first  which  had  entered  the  War- 
ren home.  Near  the  close  of  the  war 
an  opportunity  offered  to  buy  the 
estate  of  their  old  enemy,  Governor 
Hutchinson  at  Milton,  Massachusetts. 
James  Warren  became  its  purchaser 
and  for  a  few  years  found  great  de- 
light in  its  cultivation.  By  nature  a 
scientific  agriculturalist,  here  was 
ample  scope  for  his  ambitions.  Few 
places  are  more  attractive  to-day  than 
the  Milton  hills  with  their  wide,  rest- 
ful outlook,  their  glorious  trees  and 
fine  villas.  If  the  latter  are  modern 
elements  in  the  landscape,  the  natural 
beauties  were  there  a  century  ago. 
The  rows  of  sycamores,  planted  by 
Governor  Hutchinson,  himself  de- 
voted to  nature,  his  wide  gardens  and 
well-appointed  stables,  were  a  joy  as 
well  as  a  care  for  the  retired  states- 
man, General  Warren,  who  refused  all 
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later  political  office  that  he  might 
here  enjoy  xrural  happiness.  One  by 
one  came  the  sad  losses  until  the  Mil- 
ton home  seemed  so  associated  with 
their  griefs  that  it  was  no  longer  dear 
to  its  inmates.  Two  years  after  re- 
moval from  Plymouth,  in  1783,  came 
the  sudden  death  of  James  Otis,  re- 
viving memories  of  his  long-blighted 
life.  Two  years  later,  the  third  son, 
Charles,  sufferer  from  consumption 
and  seeking  a  warmer  climate,  died 
suddenly  at  Cadiz.  Then  followed 
the  death  of  Winslow,  and  almost 
simultaneously  the  discovery  of  an 
incurable  disease  in  the  son  George, 
now  settled  in  Maine  as  lawyer. 
During  the  long  months  of  illness 
the  mother's  heart  ached  to  nurse  her 
boy,  but  her  own  feebleness  and  that 
of  her  husband  prevented.  With  a 
touch  of  that  spirit  and  energy  which 
never  deserted  her,  she  writes  that 
she  would  make  the  journey  to  Maine, 
despite  health  and  bad  weather,  if  she 
were  permitted.  Clearly  to  the  last 
the  less  clever  intellect  but  better 
poised  reason  of  the  husband  was  the 
recognized  pilot  of  the  household. 
Meantime,  financial  troubles  crept 
upon  the  estate  and  after  ten  years 
of  absence  the  family  returned  with 
saddened  memories  but  serene  happi- 
ness to  the  old-time  "Plymouth  fire- 
side." Much  money  had  been  ex- 
pended upon  this  Milton  home. 
Commissions  to  purchase  elegant 
wall  papers  had  been  sent  to  the 
son,  Winslow,  when  abroad,  while 
tapestries  and  other  expensive 
accessories  added  to  the  luxurious 
furnishing. 

Though  taking  no  part  in  the 
national  government,  the  state  of  the 
country  seemed  a  great  regret,  even 


dread,  to  these  patriot  hearts  who  had 
sacrificed  so  willingly  to  gain  liberty 
and  a  new  nation.  The  anarchical 
conditions  everywhere  during  the 
years  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
Federalism,  then  the  tendencies  to- 
wards monarchical  ideas,  which  they 
feared  were  instilled  in  the  aspirations 
of  many  of  their  friends,  now  in  con- 
trol of  the  govenment,  were  subjects 
of  agisted  discussions.  Always  de- 
voted to  simplicity  of  manners,  even 
rigidity,  they  rebuked  all  proneness  to 
French  fashions  and  court  etiquette. 
They  often  felt  lonely  and  aggrieved 
in  their  relations  with  former  friends 
who  were  now  pronounced  Feder- 
alists. If  the  years  brought  disap- 
pointments and  illness,  if  Mistress 
Warren's  once  brilliant  eyes  became 
almost  useless,  still  the  aged  couple 
found  unwearied  pleasure  in  each 
other's  comradeship  and  in  the.  home 
and  children  of  their  son  James,  now 
settled  at  "Clifford,"  and  thus  a  near 
neighbor.  The  innate  humor  and 
saneness  of  James  Warren  never  de- 
serted him.  Though  the  once  volu- 
minous correspondence  of  the  gifted 
lady  was  now  limited,  and  accom- 
plished only  through  an  amanuensis, 
still  she  was  alert  mentally  and  full 
of  gracious,  if  stately,  hospitality,  to 
friends  of  the  younger  as  well  as  the 
older  generation. 

One  sad  chapter  remains  for  men- 
tion before  this  life-history  is  ended. 
Urged,  perhaps  unduly,  by  her  family 
and  friends,  Mrs.  Warren  consented 
to  write  a  History  of  the  Revolution, 
using  her  own  data  and  journals  as- 
siduously kept  during  the  years  of 
stress,  and  having  access  to  im- 
portant state  papers.  Designing  this 
as  "a  record  for  her  children  of  their 
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mother's  mental  life,"  she  worked 
most  faithfully,  copying  as  well  as 
creating  the  three  large  volumes.  It 
was  a  monumental  task  and  the  style 
grew  more  ponderous  as  the  pages 
accumulated.  With  a  strong  moral 
sense  she  presented  public  and  per- 
sonal incidents,  yet  it  was  inevitable 
that  her  prejudices  should  color  her 
vi-ews,  especially  upon  such  close  per- 
spective to  the  events  themselves. 
If  her  characterizations  of  many  of 
the  Tory  statesmen,  especially  Hutch- 
inson, show  too  much  animosity  to 
be  authentic  to-day,  we  must  recall 
the  change  of  sentiment  during  the 
last  fifty  years  under  the  guidance  of 
such  wise  historians  as  John  Fiske 
and  his  compeers. 

The  deep- reaching  censure  which 
this  work  called  forth  from  her  former 
admirer,  John  Adams,  is  well  known, 
and  the  correspondence  relating  to 
the  affair  was  published  by^the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society  in  187S, 
under  surveillance  of  two  descendants 
of  the  letter  writers,  Charles  Francis 
Adams  and  Winslow  Warren.  In 
Volume  IV,  Series  V,  of  these  Col- 
lections one  may  read  the  twenty 
letters  with  their  revelatory  pictures 
of  the  times  and  the  characters  in- 
volved. If  this  "quarrel,"  for  it  seems 
to  deserve  no  better  term,  was  semi- 
farcical,  it  was  also  pathetic  in  its  effect 
upon  the  restrained,  yet  no  less  sen- 
sitive, emotions  of  Mrs.  Warren.  As 
usual  in  such  cases  the  mischief  was 
brewed  by  the  initial  letter  and  its 
quick  retort.  If  John  Adams  was 
ever  impetuous,  he  was  surely  so  in 
this  instance  and  lost  his  self-poise 
with  lamentable  haste.  If  Mrs. 
Warren  was  persistent,  impatient  and 
retaliatory    under    censure,    she    has 


here  been  her  own  accuser.  Mr. 
Adams  already  had  had  strained  rela- 
tions with  General  Warren,  owing  to 
their  difference  of  opinion  on  national 
matters,  and  in  this  history  he  was 
bitterly  enraged  at  two  or  three  sen- 
tences anent  his  own  nature  and  his 
political  leanings.  These  he  cites  as 
the  first  cause  for  grievance  in  the 
initial  letter  on  the  subject,  July  11, 
1807,  soon  after  the  publication  of 
the  volumes.  The  first  passage  to 
rouse  his  ire  seems  to  current  readers 
a  true,  moderate  statement  of  the 
weakness  of  our  second  President,  but 
it  must  have  been  unwelcome  criti- 
cism during  his  life  from  an  old  friend: 
"His  passions  and  prejudices  were 
sometimes  too  strong  for  his  sagacity 
and  judgment."  In  answer  he  asks 
for  specific  instances  from  the  his- 
torian and  reiterates  his  innocence  of 
the  charge  in  all  public  affairs.  More 
offensive  still,  and  emanating  from 
the  strong  feelings  of  the  Warrens, 
were  the  insinuations  of  disloyalty 
to  republican  principles:  '"Unfortu- 
nately, for  himself  and  his  country,  he 
became  so  enamoured  with  the  Brit- 
ish constitution  and  the  government, 
manners  and  laws  of  the  nation,  that 
a  partiality  for  monarchy  appeared 
which  was  inconsistent  with  his 
former  professions  of  republicanism." 
With  the  super-sensitiveness  of  the 
Federalists  to  all  such  hints,  this  calls 
forth  from  Mr.  Adams  an  absolute 
denial:  "Every  part  and  every  senti- 
ment in  this  paragraph  I  affirm  upon 
my  honor  and  my  faith  is  totally  un- 
founded." 

"Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel;  but,  being  in, 
Bear  't  that  the  opposed  may  beware  6f 
thee/' 
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Had  the  first  dictum  of  Shakespeare's 
advice  been  heeded,  the  second  letter 
of  this  correspondence  would  have 
been  unwritten.  With  a  tempera- 
ment like  Mrs.  Warren's,  however, 
the  second  adage  was  more  easily 
followed  than  the  first.  To  keep 
silence  or  reply  moderately  to  such 
charges  was  quite  impossible  to  the 
strong  spirit  which  was  dictator  be- 
neath the  reserved,  decorous  manner. 
The  answer  sent  five  days  later 
opened  with  a  significant  allusion  to 
the  lapse  of  time  in  their  ''friend- 
ly literary  intercourse,"  expressed 
amazement  at  the  "charges  of  want 
of  veracity  and  malignity  of 'heart  by 
a  gentleman  who  has  long  known  me 
too  well  to  suspect  me  wilfully  guilty." 
The  woman's  sensitive  feelings  had 
already  amplified  the  insinuations  and 
her  resentment  caused  another  lapse 
from  control  when  she  suggested  that 
"the  irritation  of  the  times  or  some 
reason  unknown  to  her  must  have 
agitated  his  mind  too  much  for  the 
gentleman  or  the  friend."  Another 
challenge  for  the  demon  of  quarrel! 
In  vindication  of  her  charges,  if  such 
he  would  consider  them,  she  recalls 
conversations  at  her  home  wherein 
his  monarchical  ideas  seemed  in  evi- 
dence. Angered  yet  more  by  further 
reading  in  the  history,  Mr.  Adams 
waits  not  for  an  answer  to  his  first 
letter,  but  sends  another  speedily, 
wherein  his  rage  quite  destroys  all 
sense  of  justice.  Thus  he  queries 
whether  to  the  sentiments  of  ani- 
mosity against  him  maintained  by  the 
Warren  family,  he  is  indebted  for  the 
absurd  rumors  of  his  alliances  with 
the  English  royal  family,  through 
marriage  of  his  son  to  the  Princess 
Royal,  his  daughter  to  the  Prince  of 


Wales  and  his  own  agreement  with 
King  George  to  make  John  Quincy 
Adams  the  King  of  North  America. 
He  even  hints  that  his  hanging  in 
effigy  in  parts  of  the  South  may  be 
also  accounted  for  by  the  connivance, 
or  influence,  of  the  Warren  antag- 
onism. 

It  is  not  strange  that,  in  reply,  Mrs. 
Warren  denounces  such  insinuations 
as  "mjDst  captious,  malignant,  irrele- 
vant compositions,"  while  with  a  bit 
of  sarcasm  which  bites,  she  adds:  "It 
was  not  the  design  of  my  historic 
work  to  write  a  panegyric  on  your 
life  and  character,  tho'  fully  sensible 
of  your  virtues  and  your  services." 
Perchance  this  delicate  shaft  of  ridi- 
cule was  the  hardest  of  all  to  bear, 
for  in  the  last  letter  Mr.  Adams  quite 
loses  all  rein  upon  his  temper  and 
quotes,  though  with  the  admission 
that  he  would  only  have  applied  them 
to  an  unknown  writer  of  the  history, 
the  scurrilous  lines  on  Envy,  Corrup- 
tion and  Obloquy  from  Pope's 
"Alley."  Having  thus  reached  "the 
climax  of  rancour,  indecency  and 
vulgarism"  as  Mrs.  Warren  harshly 
denominates  these  lines,  she  yet  has" 
the  last  word  and  makes  her  ultima- 
tum,, with  a  latent  sadness  as  well  as 
indignation:  "As  an  old  friend,  I  pity 
you.  As  a  Christian,  I  forgive  you; 
but  there  must  be  some  acknowledg- 
ment of  your  injurious  treatment, 
some  advances  to  conciliation,  before 
I  can  again  feel  that  respect  and  affec- 
tion towards  Mr.  Adams,  which  once 
existed  in  the  bosom  of  Mercy 
Warren." 

Let  history  be  grateful  for  the  wise 
mediation  of  a  common  friend,  El- 
bridge  Gerry,  in  effecting  peace  and 
reconciliation  between  the  two  once 
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admiring  patriot-hearts.  To  this 
kindly  man  Mrs.  Warren  submitted 
the  letters,  accepted  meekly,  it  would 
seem,  his  rebuke  that  in  event  of  in- 
sulting language,  "the  one  dignified 
line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  lady 
is  silence,"  and  rejoiced  in  his  success 
to  substitute  "balsams  for  caustics 
between  quondam  friends."  Among 
later  letters  in  the  collection,  now 
intact  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Winslow 
Warren,  are  one  or  two*  indicating  a 
renewal  of  friendly  relations  even  to 
the  extent  of  visits  between  the  once 
intimate  correspondents,  Abigail  Ad- 
ams and  her  "assured  friend.  Mercy 
Warren." 

The  wound  was  healed  but  the  scar 
remained  through  life,  one  more  grief 
to  the  woman  whose  brilliant  mind 
and  popular  admiration  had  not  saved 
her  from  a  full  quota  of  sorrows.  The 
last,  long  dreaded  loss  was  her  hus- 
band's death  in  1808.  /Tenderly 
patient  were  the  last  years  01  her  life ; 
after  she  had  already  passed  her  eight- 
ieth milestone,  her  satire  lessened, 
her  gentleness  increased,  dictating 
occasional  letters  to  the  very  few 
friends  who  survived,  leaning  with 
loving  dependence  upon  the  ministra- 
tions of  her  two  sons,  Henry  and 
James,  greeting  the  many  callers  with 
grateful  courtesy.  Keenly  alert  in 
mind,  interested  in  all  the  new  ideas 
of  education,  she  urgently  advocated 
a  broad  culture  for  women,  not  that 
they   might   wield    public   office,    but 


that  they  might  find  nobler  resources 
in  their  homes.  Superior  in  mental 
training  to  her  own  day,  with  literary 
vanities,  it  is  true,  she  yet  united  that 
heart  culture  which  must  coalesce 
with  brain  power  in  every  true  char- 
acter. After  a  brief  illness  she  died  in 
October,  1814;  her  grave  beside  her 
husband  and  children  is  seen  by  many 
pilgrims  to  the  old  burying  hill  at 
Plymouth. 

Copley  has  preserved  for  us  the 
features  of  the  later  dame, — the  keen, 
penetrative  eyes,  the  firm  mouth,  and 
the  tense,  efficient  bearing  of  the  fig- 
ure, even  the  sense  of  proud  responsi- 
bility which  seems  relegated  to  the 
folds  of  that  stiff,  blue-gray  silk  gown. 
Another  portrait,  of  a  younger 
woman,  reveals  the  same  dominant 
traits — keenness,  dignity,  strength, 
with  a  latent  yearning  as  well  as  re- 
pression of  emotion.  Her  life  in  her 
home  had  compensating  joy  and 
grief.  She  had  rare  opportunities  for 
personal  and  patriotic  influence  and 
she  was  faithful  to  each.  With  a  na- 
ture incapable  of  showing  affection  in 
open  expression,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  women  of  all  ages,  she  yet 
had,  beneath  her  armor,  vital 
emotions.  Her  aspiration  and 
fidelity  were  echoed  in  the  words 
of  self-discipline,  written  to  her 
husband:  "The  great  lessons  of  self- 
denial  and  resignation  are  what  the 
present  generation  are  admonished  to 
learn." 


How  Ebenezer  Entertained 


By  Alice  E.  Allen 


EBENEZER  lay  on  the  lounge 
in  the  kitchen.  One  eye  was 
obscured  by  a  white  bandage. 
The  other  was  closed.  His 
hair  lay  in  damp  gray  wisps  on  his 
forehead.  His  flannel  shirt  was  loos- 
ened at  the  neck.  Outside  of  it  was 
a  gay  flowered  dressing  coat.  There 
was  a  smell  of  arnica  in  the  room. 

Ebenezer  had  met  with  an  accident. 
Painful  it  had  proved  both  to  body 
and  mind.  Ebenezer  had  what  his 
^  wife  called  "an  infirmity  of  the  flesh." 
He  was  absent-minded  to  a  superla- 
tive degree.  He  was,  to  use  her  own 
language,  "the  absentest-minded  man 
in  seven  counties." 

To-day  this  had  resulted  in  a  se- 
rious fall.  Seated  upon  the  topmost 
bough  of  the  old  sweet-apple  tree,  his 
good-natured  whistling  and  sawing 
had  been  brought  to  an  abrupt  termi- 
nation ;  there  had  been  a  crash  of  fall- 
ing bodies,  and  bough  and  Ebenezer 
had  descended  together,  for  he  had 
sawed  off  the  very  limb  upon  which 
he  had  carefully  poised  himself ! 

"Here  I'll  raise  my  Ebenezer,"  his 
wife  had  said  in  grim  humor  when 
she  and  Serena  had  helped  the  old 
man  to  a  standing  posture.  Ebenezer 
had  only  groaned. 

But  lying  in  the  warmth  of  the  old 
kitchen,  soothed  by  the  homely  clat- 
ter of  dishes  in  the  sink,  the  crackle 
of  the  fire  and  the  smell  of  arnica,  his 
crushed   spirits  had   reasserted  them- 


selves. His  mind  reverted  again  and 
again  to  the  theme  which  had  held  it 
enthralled  while  he  unconsciously 
sawed  off  the  bough  so  necessary  to 
his  own  comfort.  He  cleared  his 
throat  with  sudden  vehemence.  The 
rattle  of  china  in  the  sink  grew 
fainter,  then  subsided  entirely,  as  his 
wife's  voice  asked  anxiously,  "Be  you 
in  pain?" 

"In  pain  of  mind,  Cynthy,"  said  the 
old  man  feebly. 

"It's  a  good  thing  to  have  your 
mind  with  you,  Ebenezer  Malcolm ; 
enough  so's  you  know  when  there's 
pain  in  it,"  said  his  wife  significantly, 
as  the  swish  of  water  and  clink  of 
china  recommenced. 

"I  know,  Cynthy,"  assented  Eben- 
ezer meekly.  Then  with  sudden  de- 
termination he  added,  "There's  some- 
thing beside  pain  in  my  mind,  too." 

"Well,  out  with  it,"  said  Cynthy, 
briskly  wringing  her  dishcloth. 

"I'm  goin'  to  entertain,"  said  Eb- 
enezer. 

Cynthy  dropped  the  dishcloth.  Se- 
rena turned  startled  dark  eyes  upon 
her  grandfather. 

"Goin' — to — what?"  gasped  Cyn- 
thy. 

"Goin'  to  entertain,"  he  replied  test- 
ily; "that's  what  S'rene  calls  it — and 
it's  so  in  the  newspapers :  'Mr.  and 
Mrs.  So  and  So  entertained  their 
friends  on  Monday.'  I'm  goin'  to 
entertain." 
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His  wife  crossed  the  room  quickly 
and  removed  the  bandage  from  his 
eye.  "Be  you  out  of  your  head, 
Ebenezer?"  she  asked,  anxiously  gaz- 
ing into  that  swollen  and  discolored 
member. 

"No,  I  ain't,"  said  he,  blinking  at 
the  light.  "I'm  in  my  right  mind  for 
once,  and  I  tell  you  I'm  goin'  to  have 
a  party — I'm  goin'  to  entertain.  And 
it's  goin'  to  be  on  Wednesday  week." 

Cynthy  sank  into  a  rocker.  "Well, 
I'm  beat,"  she  said. 

Serena  came  forward  out  of  the 
firelight,  her  dark  eyes  dancing  with 
delight.  "Oh,  grandpa,"  she  said, 
"what  fun !  I  love  parties  and  I  know 
just  how  to  do  it." 

"Course  you  do,  course  you  do,"  he 
said,  patting  the  girl's  hand  gently. 
"You  and  me  will  get  it  up,  S'rene." 

"Ebenezer  Malcolm,"  said  his  wife's 
voice,  "what  will  the  church  and  the 
commun'ty  at  large  think  of  you — at 
your  age — givin'  a  party?" 

"Cynthy,"  suddenly  sitting  up  and 
glaring  at  her  from  beneath  his  band- 
age, "I  don't  care  a  durn — not  one — 
what  they  think.  I  tell  you  I'm  goin' 
to  do  it." 

"It'll  be  nice,  grandma,"  said  Se- 
rena coaxingly.  "You'll  enjoy  it  your- 
self. You  can  bake  such  delicious 
things,  you  know." 

Baking  was  Mrs.  Malcolm's  strong 
point.  Serena's  artful  words  brought 
to  the  eye  of  her  mind  loaves  of  iced 
cakes,  pans  of  crisp,  sugar-coated 
doughnuts,  tins  of  browning  biscuits, 
jars  of  clear  crimson  jelly — an  end- 
less vista  of  tempting  delicacies,  which 
her  hands  secretly  ached  to  prepare. 

"If  'twas  for  you,  child,"  she  said, 
"  'twouldn't  be  so  foolish.  But 
think      of     him,      seventy-five     year 


old — goin'  one  on  seventy-six — givin' 
a  party!" 

"I  don't  care  a  durn — not  one,"  re- 
plied the  hero  firmly. 

"It's  all  settled,  grandpa,"  said  Se- 
rena gleefully.  "Grandma  will  be 
committee  on  refreshments,  you  on 
entertainment  and  I  on  invitations. 
I  shall  write  them." 

Ebenezer  gave  a  great  sigh  of  con- 
tent. "That's  it,  S'rene.  I  just 
knowed  you'd  know  how  to  do  it. 
And  I  want  it  real  stylish." 

Mrs.  Malcolm  groaned.  But  Se- 
rena went  on  gayly,  as  if  reading  an 
invitation. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ebenezer  Malcolm 
request  the  pleasure  of  Deacon 
Moore's  company  from — " 

"Mrs.  Ebenezer  Malcolm,"  inter- 
rupted that  good  lady  firmly,  "doesn't 
entertain.  Put  in  Mr.  if  you  must, 
but  leave  Mrs.  out." 

"I  can  give  it  alone,  Cynthy,"  said 
Ebenezer,  with  a  firm  wave  of  his  well 
hand.     "Go  on,  S'rene." 

"What  time  do  you  want  them  to 
come,  grandpa?"  said  the  girl.  "At 
seven  ?" 

"Must  it  be  seven  to  be  stylish, 
S'rene?"  he  asked  anxiously.  "Of 
course  it  must  be  as  you  say,  but 
seven's  too  late  to  suit  me.  That's 
most  bedtime." 

"If  you  must  have  a  party,"  said  his 
wife,  "do  put  it  at  a  sensible  time. 
Why,  Widder  Ainsworth's  to  bed  by 
seven,  or  half  after,  every  night  of 
her  life." 

The  old  man's  well  eye  regarded 
Serena  anxiously.  "Couldn't  it  be 
five  ?"  he  asked  timidly. 

"Oh,  yes,  grandpa,"  said  the  girl, 
"five  will  do  nicely.  Now  at  the  end 
shall  we  put  R.  S.  V.  P.?" 
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"What  fur?"  said  the  old  man. 

"That  means  you  want  an  answer, 
grandpa;  you  want  to  know  whether 
or  not  they'll  come." 

"Oh,  they'll  come,"  said  the  old 
man,  a  faint  smile  on  his  anxious  old 
face.  "Every  one  on  'em.  But  I 
sort  o'  like  the  sound  of  them  letters. 
Say  'em  again,  S'rene." 

So  the  girl  repeated  the  fascinating 
letters,  while  Mrs.  Malcolm  sniffed 
disdainfully. 

"How  many  of  the  neighbors,  do 
you  s'pose,  will  know  the  meaning  of 
them?"  she  said.  "Will  Deacon 
Moore  ?  And  how  about  Celesty  Ann 
Shaver  ?  And  the  Widder  Ainsworth  ? 
I,  for  one,  don't  take  no  stock  in 
furrin  tongues." 

"Put  'em  in,  S'rene,  put  'em  in," 
said  the  old  man,  strong  in  his  weak- 
ness. "If  the  apostle  could  speak 
with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  an- 
gels, Cynthy,  why  shouldn't  I?" 

"You've  forgot,  Ebenezer  Mal- 
colm," said  his  wife,  "that  they  profit 
him  nothin'  if  he  used  them  without 
charity.  That's  what  they'll  do  for 
you,  too — they'll  profit  you  nothin' — " 

"I  don't  care,"  interrupted  the  old 
man  firmly,  albeit  wearily,  "I'm  goin' 
to  entertain,  and  I'm  goin'  to  do  it 
just  as  S'rene  says — she  knows  how." 

Serena  was  writing  the  invitations. 
There  were  ink  spots  on  her  fingers 
and  a  big  one  on  her  pretty  pointed 
chin'  But  she  was  good  to  look  at. 
She  wrote  rapidly — the  pile  of  blank 
envelopes  at  her  right  growing  lower 
and  lower,  the  pile  of  neatly  addressed 
ones  at  her  left,  higher  and  higher. 
Suddenly  the  busy  scratch,  scratch  of 
her  pen  ceased.  With  a  smile  she 
read  what  she  had  just  written  in  a 


clear  girlish  hand,  "Mr.  Ebenezer 
Malcolm  requests  the  pleasure  of 
Mr.  John  Terrencc's  company  at  his 
home  on  Wednesday  evening,  March 
eighteenth,  at  five." 

For  fully  two  minutes  Serena  sat 
lost  in  thought.  Would  John  come? 
And  as  if  in  direct  answer  to  her 
thoughts,  she  saw,  driving  slowly 
along  the  road,  John  himself.  He 
was  nf>t  looking  her  way.  Ser  ,na 
smiled  a  curious  little  smile  when  she 
saw  that.     'Twasn't  long  since — 

Down  by  the  barn  John  Terrence 
came  to  a  standstill;  Ebenezer  had 
called  to  him.  Serena  saw  her  grand- 
father limp  painfully  down  the  drive- 
way toward  the  road ;  saw,  too,  John's 
look  of  kind  concern  as  he  sprang  out 
of  the  cutter  and  led  his  horse  toward 
the  old  man.  John  was  always  con- 
siderate.    If  only — 

The  two  men  talked  a  long  time. 
Serena  stood  in  the  sunshine  at  the 
window  and  waited.  By  and  by  John 
Terrence  sprang  into  the  cutter  and 
came  slowly  along  the  driveway.  But 
he  did  not  look  up.  Serena  raised  the 
window  quietly.  She  leaned  out  ?n 
the  sunshine.  "John,"  she  called 
clearly. 

Perhaps  John  did  not  hear.  Any- 
way, he  did  not  turn.  But  his  horse 
heard.  Serena  saw  the  little  animal 
prick  up  his  ears  at  the  well-known 
voice.  "Whoa,  Pluto,"  she  called 
gayly. 

The  horse  stopped.  John  Terrence 
turned,  looked  up  and  lifted  his  cap. 
"Good  afternoon,  Miss  Serena,"  he 
said  quietly.  "Did  you  want  some- 
thing?" 

How  altogether  good  and  hand- 
some and  strong  John's  face  was. 
Serena  spoke  gently. 
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"I'm  sorry  to  bother  you,  John," 
she  said. 

At  something  in  her  voice,  John 
Terrence's  face  brightened,  changed 
indescribably.     But  he  said  nothing. 

"It's — it's  only  about  the  party," 
went  on  Serena.  "Did  grandpa  tell 
you  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  John.  "He  asked  me 
to  come."  i  '  |" 

"And  you  will  ?"  She  leaned  out  of 
the  window  eagerly. 

"I  told  your  grandfather,"  said 
John  slowly,  "that — I  could  not  come. 
I  thought  it  would  relieve  you.  But 
— if  you  want  me — do  you  want  me  to 
come,  Serene?" 

The  color  of  a  wild  rose  was  in  the 
girl's  cheeks.  "I  should  be  glad  on 
grandpa's  account,"  she  began.  Then 
she  broke  off  suddenly.  "Please 
come,  John,"  she  said  and  ck>sed  the 
window  before  he  could  answer. 

The  night  of  the  party  arrived. 
The  home  of  Ebenezer  Malcolm 
beamed  with  cleanliness  and  good 
will.  The  parlor  was  lighted.  Its 
severe  dustless  order  was  unchanged, 
save  for  a  bank  of  white  hyacinths  in 
one  corner  which  Serena's  fingers  had 
coaxed  into  early  bloom. 

"You  and  grandpa  must  stand  over 
here  and  receive  your  guests,"  said  the 
girl,  as  she  gave  a  few  last  lingering 
touches  to  the  parlor. 

"It's  my  opinion,"  said  Cynthy, 
"that  folks  who  receive  their  friends 
'way  off  in  one  corner  of  a  parlor 
ain't  what  you  might  call  glad  to  see 
'em.  'Give  hospitality  without  grudg- 
ing' don't  mean  no  such  cold  welcome 
as  that,  child." 

"Let  S'rene  alone,  Cynthy?"  said 
Ebenezer,     somewhat     testily.      "We 


must  be  stylish — and  she  knows  how. 
Ain't  she  gradooated  from  the  city 
school  ?" 

Out  in  the  dining-room  two  long 
tables  were  spread  with  every  deli- 
cacy which  sugar,  spices,  flour,  eggs, 
butter,  cream  and  clever  fingers  could 
concoct.  The  air  was  laden  with  the 
appetizing  odor  of  freshly  baked  bis- 
cuits and  the  sweet  spiciness  of  fruit 
cake.  In  her  best  black  silk,  spotless 
white  apron  and  cap,  Mrs.  Ebenezer 
sat  awaiting  her  husband's  guests. 
The  old  man  himself,  self-conscious 
and  uncomfortable  in  his  Sunday  suit, 
stiff  collar,  startling  cravat  and  new 
boots,  paced  the  floor.  Now  that  the 
party  was  fully  upon  him,  he  felt  its 
responsibility  resting  all  too  heavily 
upon  his  shoulders.  Gladly  would  he 
have  shared  it  with  his  wife.  Even 
his  boots  squeaked  in  apprehensive 
nervousness. 

The  clock  struck  five — clearly, 
sharply.  He  cast  a  furtive  glance  at 
his  wife;  but  she,  with  imperturbable 
calm,  counted  stitches. 

"It's  stylish  to  be  a  leetle  mite  late, 
Cynthy,"  he  said,  his  voice  vibrant 
between  hope  and  fear. 

"Is  it?"  said  Cynthy,  disbelievingly. 
"You  and  me,  Ebenezer,  when  we  go 
to  doin's  hereabouts  calculate  to  be 
right  on  time." 

At  fifteen  past  five  he  went  to  the 
door  and  looked  down  the  road. 
"Mebby  the  clock's  too  fast,"  he  said. 

"Mebby,"  said  his  wife,  with  a 
sharp  click  of  her  needles.  She,  too, 
was  growing  nervous. 

There  was  a  sound  of  footsteps. 
With  incredible  swiftness  Ebenezer 
flew  across  the  room  to  the  hyacinth 
corner. 

"Come,   Cynthy,"   he   called   in    an 
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agitated     whisper,     "some     one's     a 
comin'." 

"Where's  your  mind  gone  to  now, 
Ebenezer  Malcolm?"  said  his  wife. 
"That's  Serene  comin'  downstairs." 

The  coming  of  Serena  through  the 
stairway  door  was  as  if  a  wind 
straight  from  the  woods,  sweet  with 
the  breath  of  a  hundred  budded  wild 
things,  blew  through  the  room.  Her 
cheeks  were  faintly  flushed ;  her  eyes 
were  like  stars.  She  caught  up  her 
snowy  silken  skirts,  and  with  a  soft 
rustle  of  ribbons,  danced  airily  up  to 
the  old  man  standing  solemnly  in  the 
best  room,  swept  him  a  low  courtesy, 
took  his  hands  with  mock  gravity,  and 
then,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  waltzed 
him  gayly  round  and  round  the  room. 

"Ebenezer  Malcolm,"  came  Cyn- 
thy's  voice  warningly.  "The  parson'U 
come  and  ketch  you  a  dancin' — and 
then  what?" 

"Then  he'd  wish  he  could,  too, 
grandma,"  laughed  Serena,  pausing 
to  drop  a  light  kiss  on  the  old  lady's 
severe  countenance.  "Wouldn't  he, 
grandpa  ?" 

The  old  man  held  the  girl  off  at 
arm's  length.  "Well,  if  you  ain't  a 
sight  for  sore  eyes,"  he  said.  "Just 
wait  till  John  sees  you.  Ain't  she  a 
pictur,  Cynthy?"  . 

"Looks  well  enough,"  said  Cynthy. 
Her  tone  was  grim,  but  her  spectacled 
eyes  beamed  strong  approval  upon  hei 
granddaughter.  She  was  dimly  con- 
scious that  the  girl  was  as  much  out 
of  place  in  her  severe  surroundings  as 
were  the  hyacinths  in  the  parlor. 

The  clock  struck — it  was  half  past 
five.  Ebenezer  glanced  apprehensive- 
ly at  Serena. 

"Don't  you  worry,  grandpa,"  she 
said,  "it's  early  yet." 


"  'Tain't  like  'em  to  be  late,"  said 
the  old  man,  with  a  note  of  genuine 
anxiety  in  his  voice. 

Serena  was  puzzled.  There  had 
been  no  answers  to  the  invitations. 

"Ain't  none  of  'em  said  nothin'  to 
you  ^bout  it,  Ebenezer?"  said  Cyn- 
thy, her  curiosity  getting  the  better  of 
her  unconcern. 

"I  ain't  seen  nothin'  of  none  of  'em 
but  John,"  said  the  old  man.  "I  ain't 
been  to  the  village,  you  know.  You 
don't  s'pose — " 

"I  suppose,"  interrupted  his  wife, 
"that  not  one  of  'em  knows  what  your 
invites  mean.  I  told  you  to  leave  off 
that  heathenish  gibberish  at  the  end. 
But  you  would  be  stylish,  you  know." 

Ebenezer  glanced  in  helpless  appeal 
toward  Serena. 

She  stroked  his  work-hardened  old 
hand  gently.  "They'll  come,  grand- 
pa," she  said,  "don't  you  worry."  But 
in  her  own  heart  there  had  arisen  a 
sudden  doubt,  which  deepened  as*  the 
minutes  passed. 

At  quarter  of  six  Ebenezer  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and  began  again  his  ner- 
vous pacing  to  and  fro.  His  hands 
were  clasped  behind  him.  The  lines 
of  anxiety  in  his  wrinkled  face  deep- 
ened. Faster  and  faster  he  went,  up 
and  down,  down  and  up.  Suddenly 
he  came  to  a  full  stop,  his  eyes  staring 
into  vacancy,  his  face  working  visibly. 
Then,  like  one  demented,  he  rushed 
into  the  bedroom.  Behind  the  door 
hung'  his  overcoat.  He  reached  down 
into  one  of  its  great  pockets.  He 
danced,  he  shouted. 

"Has  the  man  gone  clean  crazy?" 
exclaimed  his  wife,  springing  up  in 
genuine  alarm.  "He  ain't  been  him- 
self since  he  decided  to  entertain." 

"Entertain?"  screamed  the  old  man, 
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as  he  tore  up  and  down  the  room, 
waving  a  bundle  before  the  aston- 
ished eyes  of  wife  and  granddaughter. 
"Entertain?  Who's  goin'  to  enter- 
tain? I  didn't  mail  'em,  I  tell  you. 
They're  all  here,  every  durn  one  on 
'em." 

"Didn't  mail  'em !"  exclaimed  Cyn- 
thy.     "The  invites?" 

"What  else  would  I  be  a  talkin' 
about?"  shouted  Ebenezer  in  a  ner- 
vous fury.  "I  took  'em  to  the  post 
office  that  day  and  just  as  I  was  goin' 
to  drop  'em  in,  along  came  the  parson. 
He  told  me  about  how  the  roof  leaked 
— or  suthin' — and — and  I  went  along 
with  him — and  I  clean  forgot  them 
invites." 

"Well,  I'm  beat,"  said  Cynthy,  "if 
you  ain't  the  absentest  minded — " 

"Never  mind,  grandpa,"  said  Se- 
rena. She  had  flung  both  h«r  strong 
young  arms  protectingly  about  the  old 
man's  neck.  "Just  you  wait — let  me 
think." 

Ebenezer  looked  down  at  her  hope- 
fully. But  her  face  belied  the  com- 
fort in  her  voice.  "There  ain't  nothin' 
even  you  can  do,  S'rene,"  he  said 
brokenly.  He  sat  down  in  his  old 
chair  by  the  stove,  his  head  buried  in 
his  hands,  and  rocked  himself  to 
and  fro.  He  was  on  the  verge  of 
tears.  Cynthy  cast  stealthily  anxious 
glances  in  his  direction. 

"Mebby  it's  because  you  used  so 
much  profanity,  Ebenezer,"  she  said. 
Her  voice  was  not  unkind. 

"Mebby,  Cynthy,"  said  the  old  man. 
His  spirit  was  completely  broken. 

Serena  couldn't  endure  the  sight  of 
his  distress.  She  slipped  out  of  doors 
into  the  twilight.  The  sky  was 
still  warm  with  color,  and  al- 
though the  snow  still  lingered,  the  air 


was  full  of  the  first,  faint,  subtle  sug- 
gestions of  spring. 

A  moment  later,  John  Terrence, 
driving  rapidly  up  the  driveway,  was 
startled  by  a  slender  white  figure  fly- 
ing toward  him.  "Take  me  to  the 
village,  John,"  said  Serena's  voice, 
breathless  full  of  an  intense  excite- 
ment. "I'll  be  ready  in  a  minute. 
Don't  ask  questions  now.  I'll  explain 
later."  And  she  was  gone  into  the 
house. 

When  she  came  back  she  wore  Mrs. 
Malcolm's  heavy  blanket  shawl  and  a 
white  wool  cap.  John  helped  her  into 
the  cutter,  wrapped  the  robes  about 
her,  sprang  in,  took  the  reins,  and 
away  they  went.  The  girl  turned 
a  pale  face  toward  him  as  she 
told  him  quickly  what  had  happened. 
"Grandpa  is  heart-broken,"  she 
said.  "Grandma  doesn't  mean 
to  be  hard  on  him,  but  she  is,  some- 
times." 

"Like  some  others,"  said  John,  sug- 
gestively. 

Serena  ignored  the  implied  ques- 
tion. "It's  all  my  fault,"  she  went 
on  contritely.  "We  shouldn't  have 
had  written  invitations.  I  just  wanted 
to  have  things  as  they  used  to  be  at 
school.  'Twas  foolish  of  me,  John. 
And  now  you'll  help  me,  won't  you?" 
She  paused,  breathless.  There  was  a 
suggestion  of  tears  in  her  eyes.  She 
was  adorable  in  her  distress. 

"Always,  Serene,"  said  John,  with 
more  tenderness  than  the  occasion  re- 
quired. 

The  quick  color  flamed  in  the  girl's 
cheeks.  "Never  mind  that  now, 
John,"  she  said  hurriedly,  in  answer 
to  some  unspoken  remark.  "I'm  going 
to  every  single  house  and  invite  the 
people  myself.     They'll  get  there  now 
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in  plenty  of  time.  It's  only  six. 
Drive  fast,  John,  please." 

John  lifted  the  lines  with  a  peculiar 
touch,  to  which  his  horse  responded 
with  instant  understanding.  They 
flew  along  the  road.  Both  were  si- 
lent, save  when  Serena  gave  a  direc- 
tion as  to  their  course.  At  each  house 
along  the  road  she  sprang  out,  and 
John  could  hear  her  clear  voice,  anx- 
ious, urgent,  in  quick  explanation. 
When  they  reached  the  village  the 
stops  were  more  frequent.  The  last 
one  was  at  the  parsonage,  and  here 
John  sprang  out  himself  and  gave 
thelines  to  Serena.  "Let  me  go  in  here, 
Serene,"  he  said,  the  light  of  a  sudden 
resolve  in  his  eyes.     "You're  tired." 

"Make  him  understand,  John," 
called  the  girl  anxiously. 

When  John  came  back  there  was  a 
satisfied  smile  on  his  face.  "He'll 
come,"  was  all  he  said,  as  they  turned 
toward  home. 

"They'll  all  come,"  said  the  girl 
gladly.  "Even  Widder  Ainsworth, 
who  had  her  hair  done  up  in  curl 
papers  for  the  night."  She  laughed 
lightly.  "It  was  good  in  you,  John," 
she  added,  after  a  moment,  "I'll  never 
forget  it.     Poor  grandpa." 

John  turned  to  look  at  her.  Her 
face  shone  like  a  white  flower  in  the 
moonlight.  The  exquisite  curves  and 
coloring  of  her  lips  were  irresistible. 
Suddenly  the  man  gathered  her  up  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  her.  The  girl 
said  no  word.  She  drew  away  from 
him  quickly.  The  moonlight  caught 
two  or  three  stray  bits  of  her  hair  un- 
der the  old  cap,  turning  them  to  gold. 
After  a  minute  of  intense  quiet,  John 
spoke.  "There's  only  one  thing  to 
say,  Serene.  That  you've  known  a 
long  time.     I  love  you." 


Serena  was  silent.  "Haven't  you 
one  word  for  me,  dear?"  His  voice 
was  insistent. 

The  girl  shook  her  head. 

"There  is  no  one  else,  Serene?" 
questioned  John. 

The  girl  looked  up,  met  his  eyes 
fully.     "No  one,"  she  said. 

"Then  why  not  me,  Serene?"  said 
John  whimsically.  "I've  loved  you  al- 
ways, dear — since  that  day  you  came, 
a  little,  lonely,  homesick  girl — do  you 
remember  ?" 

"If  you  loved  me,"  said  the  girl 
suddenly,  "how  could  you  —  just 
now  ?" 

"If  I  loved  you,"  said  the  man, 
"how  could  I  do  otherwise?" 

Serena  did  not  answer.  She  turned 
her  face  away.  And  in  silence  they 
drove  along  the  quiet  road.  The 
horse  took  his  own  time ;  his  driver 
had  forgotten  him;  so  had  Serena. 
When  he  came  to  a  sudden  stop,  both 
occupants  of  the  cutter  looked  up  in 
surprise.  They  were  still  half  a  mile 
from  Ebenezer  Malcolm's  house,  for, 
true  to  his  habit,  the  horse  had 
brought  his  master — home  ! 

John  looked  down  at  Serena. 
"Pluto  understands  my  feelings,"  he 
said.  "He  has  brought  us  home  to- 
gether. It  wouldn't  be  exactly  un- 
pleasant, would  it,  dear,  if — some 
time—" 

Serena  looked  up,  her  eyes  full  of  a 
strange  new  tenderness.  "Not  alto- 
gether— perhaps — John,"  she  whis- 
pered. Fifteen  minutes  later  they 
drove  into  Ebenezer's  yard,  already 
well  filled  with  vehicles  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions.  Inside  the  house,  Eben- 
ezer, at  his  best,  "entertained."  To 
judge  from  the  faces  of  his  guests,  he 
was  doing  it  in  right  royal  fashion. 
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While  Serena  slipped  away  to  remove 
her  wraps,  John  Terrence  had  a  short 
conversation  with  the  host.  The  old 
man's  face  beamed.  "Glad  on  it, 
John,"  he  said. 

A  minute  later  John  spoke  to  Cyn- 
thy.  She  sank  at  once  into  a  con- 
venient rocker.  "Well,  I'm  beat,"  she 
said.  "But  I'm  glad  I  baked  up — 
and  there's  plenty  of  fruit  cake." 

Just  before  supper  was  announced 
he  sought  out  Serena,  where  she  was 
standing,  alone,  in  the  parlor  window. 
"Grandpa  and  Grandma  Malcolm  are 
willing,"  he  said  with  quiet  signifi- 
cance, "and  I  spoke  to  the  parson 
when  I  invited  him." 

Serena  looked  up,  startled,  incredu- 
lous, suddenly  comprehending.  "But, 
John,"  she  said. 


"It's  the  only  way  I  can  ever  get 
you,  Serene,"  said  John,  "and  surely 
I've  been  patient." 

Just  then  Ebenezer  paused  in 
passing.  "  'Twould  add  to  the 
entertainin',  S'rene,"  he  said  wist- 
fully. 

A  sudden  hush  fell  over  the  crowded 
rooms.  Serena  saw  her  grandparents 
standing  in  expectant  and  suggestive 
attitudes.  The  old  pastor,  his  eyes 
smiling  kindly  upon  her,  waited  in  the 
hyacinth  corner.  Half  laughing,  she 
turned  from  him  to  John.  His  face 
was  determined,  but  his  eyes  met  hers 
with  a  great  tenderness.  Suddenly  a 
quick  understanding  of  him,  of  her- 
self, came  to  the  girl.  She  held  out 
her  hand.  "I'm  ready,  John,"  she 
said. 


Life  Insurance  in  New  England 


By  Henry  H.  Putnam 


VIEWED  in  the  right  per- 
spective, the  subject  of 
life  insurance  becomes  sur- 
rounded, not  with  the  gloom 
of  mortality  statistics,  but  with  a 
halo  of  splendid  achievement  equal 
to  anything  which  has  yet  been 
produced  in  this  age  of  rapid 
progress  in  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion. Under  the  pen  of  the  writer 
and  the  eloquence  of  the  public 
speaker,  the  development  in  America 
during  the  last  century  in  machinery, 
agriculture,  transportation  and  in- 
vention has  been  made  to  live  before 
our  eyes  in  pictures  of  progress  which 
dazzle  us ;  but  side  by  side  with  these 


prodigious  signs  of  growth,  there 
has  grown  up  quietly  and  unosten- 
tatiously, though  of  late  years  with 
marvellous  swiftness,  a  business — a 
philanthropy  some  may  call  it — which 
already  crowds  fast  upon  all  of  these, 
and  may  within  a  generation  outrival 
anything  yet  witnessed  in  the  com- 
mercial life  of  the  nation.  A  better 
conception  of  this  progress,  and  a 
clearer  understanding  of  its  effect 
upon  social  and  industrial  life  in 
America  to-day,  will  be  gained  by  a 
glance  at  this  interest  in  compari- 
son with  the  various  great  industries 
of  this  country, — railroads,  the  raising 
of  wheat,  cotton  and  corn,  coal  min- 
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ing,  the  manufacture  of  sugar, — as  At  the  present  rate  of  increase  the 
well  as  banking,  all  indicative  of  the  amount  of  life  insurance  outstanding 
wealth  and  productive  energy  of  a  in  level  premium  companies  will  ex- 
great  people.  This  comparison  can-  ceed  in  twenty  years  the  resources  of 
not  be  better  presented  perhaps  than  railroads.  The  indications  are  that 
in  the  statistics  given  below:  within*!  quarter  of  a  century  life  in- 

Railroads,  cost  of  construe-  SUrance    ma^     become     the     foremost 

tion   $12,326,000,000  business  in  the  land. 

LifesLnndI„angCe:.amOUnt.OUt:    9,750,000,000  .  ^  comparing  the  development  of 

National  banks,  resources...    6,114,000,000  life  insurance  with  these  great  finan- 

Savings  banks,   resources..  .     2,893,000,000  -i        „j      rnmmerrial      interns       it 

Railroads,  income   1,612,000,000  cial     ana     commercial     interests,     it 

Corn  crop  (average  for  five  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  lat- 

years)  ... 774,ooo,ooo  ter  haye             n  and  thrived      hh  th 

Revenues     of     the     national  & 

government   684,000,000  progress  of  the  country,   are  in  fact 

Life  insurance,  income  .              480,000,000  essential  and  inseparable  elements  of 

Wheat  crop  (average  for  five  T  •      • 

years)   354,000,000  that  progress.     Life  insurance  is  prac- 

Amount  paid  for  pensions. .       138,000,000  tically  the  growth  of  a  half  century, 

Amount  paid   policy-holders       200,000,000  °                                                  J 

and  rather  than  being  a  cause  in  any 

The  figures  of  life  insurance  here  sense  of  the  country's  progress  in 
given  relate  entirely  to  the  great  stock  wealth,  is  the  product  not  only  of  in- 
and  mutual  corporations  which  con-  creased  material  prosperity  and  in- 
duct their  business  upon  accepted  creased  thrift,  but  of  the  higher  civil- 
scientific  standards,  and  do  not  in-  ization  which  has  grown  out  of  that 
elude  the  large  sums  of  insurance  progress.  Man's  first  effort  is  to  get 
held  by  fraternal  societies,  trade  an-  wealth,  his  second  to  preserve  it,  and 
ions  and  private  beneficiary  associa-  his  last  to  insure  its  benefits  to  pos- 
tions    maintained    by    large    corpora-  terity. 

tions   for   the   benefit    of    employees.  Although   life   insurance   has   been 

There  is  probably  to-day  over  three  known  in  America  since  the  opening 

billions  of  insurance  of  this  character  of  the  nineteenth  century,   it  gained 

in  force.     It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  no  recognition  as  a  business  institu- 

matter  of  outstanding  risks  the  busi-  tion  until  the  middle  of  the  century, 

ness  is,  after  that  of  the  railroads,  the  An  insurance  writer  in  1852  estimated 

largest  in  the   country;   and  that  in  that  between  three  and  four  thousand 

cash  income  it  is  exceeded  only  by  persons  were  employed  in  life  insur- 

railroads,  the  corn  crop  and  the  reve-  ance  at  that  time,  and  some  65,00c 

nues  of  the  national  government.  lives  were  then  insured.  To-day  there 

But  the  comparison  is  even  more  are     considerably     more     than     fifty 

striking  between   the   growth   of  life  thousand    persons    directly  employed 

insurance  and  that  of  these  other  in-  in  the  business,  and  the  number  of 

dnstries    during   the   past   ten    years,  people  insured   is   in   the   vicinity  of 

In  that  period  life  insurance  increased  12,000,000.      The    same    writer    esti- 

more   than    100   per   cent;   railroads,  mated   the    amount    of   insurance    in 

about  20  per  cent,  and  national  and  force  in  1852  to  be  $125,000,000;  to- 

savings  banks  less  than  50  per  cent,  day  it  is  over  $9,750,000,000.     In  less 
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than  half  a  century  life  insurance  has 

increased  seventy- fold. 

The  largest  single  financial  institu- 
tion in  the  world  is  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can life  insurance  companies.  It  is 
larger  even  than  the  Eank  of  Eng- 
land. The  cash  assets  of  this  company 
are  $390,000,000,  its  yearly  income 
is  over  $70,000,000.  The  cash  assets 
of  twenty-seven  leading  American 
companies  average  $70,000,000  each. 
Their  daily  income  is  nearly  $1,500,- 
000.  They  carry  cash  bank  balances 
of  over  $90,000,000,  and  are  paying 
claims  to  policy-holders  at  the  rate  of 
$600,000  a  day.  Since  their  organiza- 
tion American  life  insurance  com- 
panies have  paid  to  beneficiaries  under 
their  policies  nearly  $3,000,000,000,  a 
sum  exceeding  the  amount  paid  by 
the  United  States  government  in  pen- 
sions since  the  Civil  War. 

We  gain  from  such  statistics  some 
comprehension  of  the  vastness  of  life 
insurance,  of  its  rapidly  increasing 
importance  as  a  factor  in  social  and 
commercial  life,  and  of  the  magnitude 
of  its  achievements  in  particular  cases. 

Life  insurance  originated  in  Eng- 
land, being  the  outgrowth  of  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  great  well-to-do 
middle  classes  to  remove  the  sharp 
edge  of  poverty  likely  to  prove  the  in- 
heritance of  dependents  in  case  of  the 
untimely  death  of  the  family's  head. 
This  has  been  the  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  life  insurance  from  its  birth 
down  to  the  present  day.  It  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  powerful 
agencies  in  decreasing  the  world's 
poverty  and  distributing  the  commu- 
nity's wealth  in  the  hands  which  most 
need  it.  The  billions  of  insurance 
contracts  outstanding  in  this  country 
to-day  are  simply  so  many  guarantees 


against  crushing  poverty,  a  burden 
alike  to  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity. 

The  first  life  insurance  policy  was 
issued  in  London  in  1583,  by  sixteen 
individuals;  but  it  was  not  until  1699 
that  the  social  need  for  this  form  of 
protection  manifested  itself  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  "Society  for  the  As- 
surance of  Widows  and  Orphans  of 
London."  It  was  a  crude  form  of  as- 
sessment and  lasted  about  eleven 
years,  paying  twenty-four  claims.  In 
1706  the  first  proprietary  company 
was  started  on  more  or  less  scientific 
principles.  The  system  was  not  in- 
troduced in  America  in  any  form  until 
1766,  when  letters  patent  were  issued 
chartering  the  "Corporation  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Children  of 
Clergymen  in  the  Church  of  England 
in  America."  The  first  plan  of  gen- 
eral life  insurance  was  offered  to  the 
public  in  1812  by  the  "Penn  Com- 
pany for  Insurance  upon  Lives  and 
Granting  Annuities  in  Philadelphia." 

Although  life  insurance  in  America 
had  its  birth  in  Pennsylvania,  as  the 
outgrowth  of  Quaker  prudence  and 
forethought,  in  New  England,  with  its 
highly  centralized  population,  wealth, 
education  and  thrift,  the  business  has 
obtained  a  phenomenal  growth. 

In  New  England  the  first  contract  of 
life  insurance  was  written  by  a  number 
of  individuals  upon  the  life  of  Benja- 
min Lincoln,  Esq.,  of  Hingham,  Mas- 
sachusetts, December  1,  1790.  The 
contract  was  made  in  Boston,  and 
insured  Mr.  Lincoln  (who  was  a 
prominent  Revolutionary  hero  and 
afterwards  secretary  of  war)  for  one 
thousand  pounds  for  the  period  of 
one  year  the  premium  charged  being 
"five  pounds  per  cent."    The  contract 
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was    underwritten    by    five    individu- 
als. 

Life  insurance  by  corporations  in 
New  England  began  in  a  curious 
way.  In  i8n  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  was  established,  and 
three  years  later  was  authorized  to 
grant  annuities  on  lives  for  the  pur- 
pose   of   increasing    its    revenue.      In 


contributions  to  the  hospital,  or  un- 
less the  Hospital  Insurance  Company 
was  exempted  from  such  payments. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  company  was 
$5oo,oqg,  of  which  the  hospital  took 
$50,000.  The  company  did  not  begin 
business  until  1823,  when  the  contract 
with  the  hospital  was  changed  to  one- 
third  of  profits  on  its  general  business 


Benjamin  F.  Stevens, 
President  New  England  Mutual  Life 


181 8  these  privileges  were  resigned  to 
a  newly  organized  company  called 
the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  In- 
surance Company,  which  agreed  to 
pay  the  hospital  one-third  of  net  year- 
ly profits  upon  the  life  insurance  busi- 
ness. By  the  terms  of  the  special 
charter  granted,  no  other  company 
was  to  be  chartered  in  Massachusetts 
except    under    like    conditions    as    to 


after  the  legal  rate  of  interest  had 
been  paid  on  the  paid-up  capital  stock. 
The  company  never  attempted  much 
business  in  life  insurance,  and  ceased 
issuing  policies  altogether  in  1867.  Its 
last  policy  terminated  in  1894.  The 
company  to-day  does  a  large  business 
in  life  and  other  annuities,  and  its 
name  is  a  familiar  one  in  financial  cir- 
cles. 


,<rr  ft.fi 


*teitiiJiil 


at. 


New    England    Mutual    Life    Insurance  Building,  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 
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The  peculiar  provisions  of  the 
charter  granted  the  Massachusetts 
Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company 
placed  an  effective  check  on  the  or- 
ganization of  new  companies.  For 
seventeen  years  no  other  company 
was  chartered,  and  it  was  twenty-six 
years  before  another  started  in  busi- 
ness.   Up  to  1846  all  charters  granted 


Company  compelled  citizens  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  resort  to  companies  of 
other  states  for  insurance. 

But  the  growth  of  the  business  in 
these  earty  days  was  slow.  There  was 
little  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the 
idea  of  life  insurance  was  looked  upon 
not  only  with  suspicion  as  a  financial 
investment,   but   as   an   immoral   pro- 


Col.  Jacob  L.  Greene, 
President  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 


by  the  Legislature  contained  the  con- 
tributing provision ;  but  in  that  year 
mutual  companies  with  a  guarantee 
capital  were  exempted  and  only  re- 
quired to  pay  one-third  of  the  amount 
of  excess  dividends  over  six  per  cent. 
It  is  stated  that  the  high  rates  charged 
by   the   Massachusetts   Hospital   Life 


ceeding 


Yet  its  inherent  merit 
gradually  took  hold  of  the  minds  of 
men ;  it  engrossed  the  study  and  se- 
cured the  endorsement  of  leading  rep- 
resentatives of  science  and  commerce ; 
and  in  1835  the  increasing  demand  led 
to  the  organization  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
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Herbert  H.  White,  Secretary  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Boston.  This  company  was  in  reality 
the  pioneer  of  life  insurance  in  New 
England,  in  fact  it  was  the  first  com- 
pany chartered  in  America  to  do 
business  on  the  mutual  pla# 

The  necessities  of  all  companies  or- 
ganized at  this  early  date,  whether  on 
the  stock  or  mutual  plan,  demanded 
some  guarantee  of  financial  security 
from  their  organizers  in  advance  of 
the  beginning  of  business.  The  plan 
adopted  by  the  New  England  Mutual, 
and  by  virtually  all  mutual  companies 
organized  in  New  England,  was  the 
adoption  of  a  guarantee  fund  of 
$100,000,  one-half  paid  in  cash,  the 
balance  to  be  called  for  if  needed. 
The  charter  provided  for  the  refund- 
ing of  this  capital,  which  was  done  in 
the  case  of  the  New  England  Mutual 
in  1858.  The  company  was  unable  to 
complete  its  organization  until  1843, 
and  did  not  begin  business  until  the 
following  year.  Judge  Willard  Phil- 
lips, who  prepared  the  first  treatise  on 
insurance  law  in  America,  was  the 
first  president. 

The    successful    launching    of    the 


New  England  was  the  signal  for 
the  organization  of  a  number  of 
new  companies  conducted  on  the 
mutual  plan.  Within  five  years  six 
were  organized  in  New  England,  and 
before  the  lapse  of  a  decade  five  more 
were  started.  By  1866  seventeen  com- 
panies had  been  organized,  and  with 
four  exceptions  these  companies  are 
to-day  doing  business.  The  dates  of 
the  organization  of  these  companies 
are  as  follows: 

1843,  New  England  Mutual,  Boston. 

1845,  State  Mutual,  Worcester. 

1846,  Connecticut    Mutual,  Hartford. 

1847,  American     Mutual,     New     Haven 

(failed,  1878). 

1848,  Union  Mutual,  Boston. 
1850,  National  Life,  Montpelier. 

1850,  Charter     Oak,     Hartford     (failed, 
1886). 

1850,  yEtna   Life,    Hartford. 

1851,  Massachusetts  Mutual,  Springfield. 
1851,  Berkshire  Life,   Pittsfield. 

1851,    Phoenix   Mutual,   Hartford. 
1862,  John  Hancock,  Boston. 
1864,  Continental,        Hartford        (failed, 
1886). 

1864,  Travelers,  Hartford. 

1865,  Connecticut  General,   Hartford. 

1866,  Hartford  Life. 

1868,  Vermont  Mutual  (reinsured  1901). 

These  companies  did  not  at  first 
progress  very  rapidly ;  but  except  in 
the  four  instances  of  failure  above 
noted,  their  business  was  conducted 
from  the  start  upon  sound  and  endur- 
ing principles,  due  regard  being  given 
to  the  uncertainties  surrounding  the 
science  in  its  undeveloped  state.  This 
fact  soon  gained  for  the  companies 
the  confidence  and  approval  of  public 
opinion,  long  existing  prejudices 
gradually  vanished,  and  life  insurance 
began  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  best 
men  not  only  as  a  duty  to  dependants 
but  as  a  safe  financial  investment. 

The  business,  which  had  early 
been  the  subject  of  state  legislation, 
became  by  the  middle  of  the  century 
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Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
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National  Life  Building, 
Montpelier,  Vermont 

such  a  growing  and  important  factor 
in  Massachusetts  that  the  matter  of 
governmental  supervision  began  to 
be  discussed.  The  realization  that  the 
accumulated  funds  were  laeld  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  payment  of  claims 
accruing,  many  of  them  at  a  very  dis- 
tant date,  together  with  half  formed 
suspicions  regarding  the  solvency  of 
one  or  two  of  the  companies,  seemed 
m  popular  opinion  to  demand  some 
form  of  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
state.  In  1838  the  secretary  of  state 
began  to  issue  brief  reports  contain- 
ing returns  from  insurance  corpora- 
tions. The  form  required  merely  a 
return  of  assets  and  liabilities,  with  a 
statement  as  to  the  valuation  of  poli- 
cies. Reports  were  made  in  this  form 
until  1855,  when  a  regular  insurance 
department  was  established  with  a 
board  of  three  commissioners,  con- 
sisting of  the  secretary,  treasurer  and 
auditor  of  state.  Thus  was  state  su- 
pervision established  in  America  and 
the  seed  planted  from  which  has 
grown  one  of  the  gravest  problems 
confronting  life  insurance  to-day. 
The    law    creating   the   department 


provided  for  more  elaborate  reports, 
for  regular  examinations  and  for  the 
winding  up  of  insolvent  companies. 
But  the  work  of  the  bureau  as  con- 
stituted failed  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  public,  and  a  change  was  made  in 
1858,  providing  for  two  independent 
commissioners.  Elizur  Wright  and 
George  W.  Sargent  were  the  first  ap- 
pointees. During  the  next  nine  years 
the  affairs  of  the  department  were 
controlled  and  directed  by  the  over- 
mastering genius  of  Mr.  Wright,  who 
had  for  years  devoted  his  time  and 
talents  to  the  study  of  life  insurance. 
His  views  have  been  deeply  engrafted 
in  the  legislation  of  the  state,  and  al- 
though he  died  in  1885  the  influence 
of  his  thought  still  has  much  to  do 
with  shaping  popular  opinion  upon 
questions  of  life  insurance.  Mr. 
Wright  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
ablest  insurance  commissioner  who 
ever  served  in  Massachusetts  or  any 
other  state,  and  it  is  stated  that  in  his 
time  he  was  the  most  learned  student 
of  life  underwriting.  Through  his  in- 
strumentality a  number  of  important 
laws  covering  life  insurance  were 
placed  upon  the  statute  books.  The 
first  and  most  notable  one  was  that 


Osman  D.  Clark,  Secretary,  National 
Life  Insurance  Company 
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establishing-  a  standard  of  valuation 
for  policies,  based  upon  an  English 
mortality  table,  known  as  the  Actua- 
ries Table,  with  interest  assumption  at 
the  rate  of  four  per  cent.  The  law 
not  only  established  this  table  as  a 
standard  of  valuation  but  as  a  stand- 
ard of  solvency,  and  has  since  caused 
endless  and  as  yet  unsettled  contro- 
versy in  actuarial  circles.  By  some  it 
is  contended  to 
be  a  fair  and 
necessary  test  of 
a  company's  sol- 
vency, by  others 
to  be  an  unscien- 
tific formula 
which  needlessly 
exposes  solvent 
institutions  to 
technical  insol- 
vency. 

With  the  estab- 
lishment of  this 
basis  of  valuation, 
Mr.  Wright  con- 
ceived the  idea  of 
the  right  of  each 
individual  policy- 
holder in  the  re- 
serve held  under 
the  law,  and  in- 
duced the  Legis- 
lature to  pass  a 
law  giving  the  retiring  policy-holder 
the  right  to  take  his  reserve  with 
him  just  as  he  would  a  bank  ac- 
count. Again  did  he  ignite  a  spark 
which  has  been  fanned  and  re- 
fanned  in  the  field  of  controversy; 
but  the  practical  results  thus  far  at- 
tained tend  to  prove  that  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  retiring  policy- 
holder has  benefited  rather  than  in- 
jured   the    business    at    large.       Mr. 


Wright  also  secured  the  passage  of 
the  famous  Massachusetts  non-for- 
feiture law,  the  principles  of  which 
are  now  everywhere  recognized  in  the 
practiced  the  best  companies. 

These  laws  have  had  a  profound  in- 
fluence in  shaping  the  course  of  life  in- 
surance, not  only  in  Massachusetts, 
but  in  the  country  at  large,  and  the 
theories  which  Mr.  Wright  induced  the 
Legislature  to 
adopt  are  to-day 
the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion as  burn- 
ing as  that  of  new 
and  fresh  prob- 
lems. Mr.  Wright 
retired  from  the 
office  in  1867.  He 
then  became  a 
professional  actu- 
ary, and  his  ad- 
vice as  an  ex- 
pert was  eagerly 
sought  by  many 
of  the  companies, 
especially  by  new 
companies  anx- 
ious to  secure  the 
prestige     of     his 


Joseph  A.  DeBoer,  President 
National  Life  Insurance  Company 


Wright's 


Mi 

successor,  John 
E  .  S  a  n  f  o  r  d  , 
seems  to  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  taking  office  with  the 
marvellous  growth  of  life  insurance. 
In  1858,  when  Mr.  Wright  entered 
the  office,  the  amount  of  insurance 
held  in  force  by  companies  reporting 
to  the  department — which  practically 
represented  the  entire  business  of  the 
country — was  $116,500,000.  Nine 
years  later  this  sum  had  increased  to 
$871,800,000.    Commenting  upon  this 
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fact  Mr.  Sanford  says:  "The  business  This  progress  will  be   shown  by  an 

is  now  actually  more  than  doubling  examination    of    the    following    com- 

itself  every  two  years.    A  progress  so  parative  figures: 

rapid  and  represented  in  its  results  by  8  s                 s 

figures   of  such   magnitude  is  wholly      Companies '14  65 

without    parallel    in    the    history    of      Policies 42.502  727,362 

philanthropic    or     commercial     enter-      Insurance    $116,482,196  $1 981,915,920 

1  1  Cash  assets $17,446,455      $262,808,317 

prise.  Cash   income...  .     $4,835,886     $103,457,789 


liX-GOVEPNOP    M.    G.    BlJLKELEY,    PRESIDENT   ^LlNA   LlFE 


Whether  the  marvellous  subsequent 
growth  of  life  insurance  was  clue  to 
the  establishment  of  state  supervision 
in  Massachusetts  may  be  open  to  dis- 
cussion ;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
from  j  858  to  1870,  thirteen  years,  the 
progress      was      indeed      remarkable. 


Julius  L.  Clarke,  insurance  com- 
missioner in  1 871,  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  supervision  in  Massachusetts 
was  largely  responsible  for  this  won- 
derful growth.  An  impartial  student  of 
the  facts,  however,  cannot  accord  such 
high    praise    to    the    department,    al- 
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though  admitting  that  it  proved  of  an 
inestimable  value  in  extending  public 
confidence,  drawing  attention  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  clear- 
ing the  field  of  unsound  corporations. 
But  there  were  at  work  general 
causes  which  it   is  believed  operated 


eral  advance  in  civilization  and  a  con- 
sequent increase  of  confidence  in  the 
system  of  cooperation  embodied  in 
life  insurance,  together  with  more  ex- 
tended and  higher  ethical  concep- 
tions regarding  the  duty  to  depend- 
ants.    In  particular  the  occurrence  of 


1m 


1  11 -••-,,;— 


more  strongly  than  anything  else  to 
cause  the  great  expansion  in  the  busi- 
ness done.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  rapid  growth  in  com- 
merce and  manufactures  resulting  in 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  gen- 


/Etna  Life  Building,  Hartford,  Conn. 

the    Civil    War,    between    1861 


and 


1865,  acted  beyond  doubt  as  a  great 
stimulus  to  the  business  of  life  insur- 
ance, both  on  account  of  its  im- 
pressive lessons  regarding  the  help- 
less   condition    of    those    dependent 
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J.  L.  English, 
Secretary  Mtha  Life 

upon  volunteers  exposed  to  the  dan- 
ger of  death,  as  well  as  to  the  ex- 
traordinary commercial  conditions 
growing-  out  of  the  war.  From  1858 
to  1862  the  progress  of  life  insurance, 
as  shown  in  the  returns  to  thefMassa- 
chusetts  department,  was  not  remark- 
able. In  that  time  the  outstanding 
insurance  rose  only  from  $116,500,000 
to  $199,300,000.  But  from  1862  the 
business  began  to  grow  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  In  two  years  it  doubled, 
and  in  another  two  years  it  more  than 
doubled  again.  In  eight  years  it  had 
grown  tenfold. 

Commissioner  Clarke,  writing  in 
1871,  seems,  however,  to  have  felici- 
tated the  department  just  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  period  of  retrogression  in 
American  life  insurance.  The  reac- 
tion following  the  period  of  expansion 
experienced  in  all  lines  of  business 
after  the  Civil  War  did  not  withhold 
its  hand  from  life  insurance.  There 
were  also  special  causes  which  helped 
to  turn  the  tide  against  the  companies. 
From  1870  1o  t88o  the  business  out- 
standing steadily  dropped,  as  shown 
by  the  following  comparison: 


1870  1880 

Companies    ...  65  •  28 

Policies 542,669  14,936,218 

Insurance $1,981,915,920  $1,418,266,505 

Cash  assets....    $262,808,317    $^402,936,162 

The  most  noticeable  fact  in  this  ex- 
hibit is  the  great  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  companies.  It  was  a  period 
prolific  in  failures  and  retirements 
The  proud  boast  that  no  American 
life  insurance  company  had  failed  was 
completely  shattered.  The  damage 
caused  to  the  business  was  deep  and 
seemingly  irreparable — to  the  New 
England  companies  somewhat  less 
than  to  the  others ;  yet  it  is  a  singular 
fact  that  the  diminution  in  the  insur- 
ance in  force  was  entirely  due  to  com- 
panies which  failed  and  retired.  The 
sound  companies  held  their  own,  but 
owing  to  the  bad  odor  surrounding 
the  business  as  a  result  of  the  wrecks 
were  not  able  to  make  much  progress. 
The  loss  to  American  policy-holders 
was  about  $35,000,000.  This  gives  a 
somewhat  different  picture  of  state 
supervision  from  that  drawn  by  Com- 
missioner Clarke  in  1871. 

But  notwithstanding  the  effect  of 
the  general  financial  depression  upon 
the  business,  the  cause  of  the  failures 
lay  mainly  in  the  unsound  manage- 
ment of  the  companies  going  to  the 
wall.  History  has  completely  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  the  margin  of 
safety  assumed  in  life  insurance  must 
be  an  extremely  conservative  one,  not 
only  as  to  mortality,  but  as  to  the 
rates  of  interest  likely  to  be  earned 
upon  the  reserves  laid  aside  for  the 
payment  of  policies  at  maturity.  In 
the  early  days  of  life  insurance  in 
America  this  fact  was  not  so  clearly 
understood,  and  many  of  the  compa- 

The  increase  in  cash  assets  is  of  course  but  natural. 
The  annual  premium  payments,  while  diminishing,  con- 
tinued to  increase  the  cash  resources, 


The  Late  James  G.  Batterson 


nies  organized  during  that  period,  de- 
siring to  meet  a  public  demand  for 
cheaper  insurance,  made  fatal  and  ir- 
retrievable mistakes  in  regard  to  these 
assumptions,  particularly  in  the  mat- 
ter of  interest  earnings.  This  error 
compelled  the  managements  to  resort 
to  the  investment  of  funds  in  specula- 
tive securities,  in  order  to  earn  the 
high  rates  of  interest  assumed  as  a 
basis  for  reserves,  thus  increasing  the 
trouble  by  loading  up  with  a  class  of 
assets  which  were  the  first  to  feel  the 
effects  of  shrinkage.  It  also  tempted 
managers,  who  otherwise  might  have 
been  honest,  to  resort  to  most  ques- 


tionable if  not  criminal  practices  in 
vain  attempts  to  save  their  companies 
from  the  disasters  which  eventually 
overtook  them.  The  failures  occurred 
because  the  managers,  either  through 
ignorance  or  venality  or  possibly 
both,  tried  to  conduct  business  upon 
unsafe  and  unscientific  principles. 

It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  record 
that  the  lessons  taught  by  that  period 
in  regard  to  interest  assumptions  and 
other  elements  of  safety  made  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  the  business 
at  large,  and  that  since  that  time  there 
have  been  practically  no  failures. 
Not  only  in  respect  to  solvency,  but 
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John  B.  Lunger..  Vice  Pres. 
Travelers'  Insurance  Company 

in  the  personal  fidelity  of  managers, 
the  business  since  then  has  been  sin- 
gularly free  from  scandal.  The  pecu- 
liar, indeed  the  sacred  character  of  the 
trust,  involving  the  holding  and  in- 
vesting of  funds  invested  by  one  gen- 
eration to  be  paid  to  the  next,  has  de- 
manded and  has  secured  a  high  stand- 
ard of  personal  integrity  as  well  as 
business  capacity. 

The    retrograde    movement    which 


began  in  1870  reached  low-water 
mark  in  1880.  The  panic  had  then 
run  its  course,  the  diseased  members 
had  been  removed,  the  sound  com- 
panies had  emerged  with  flying  col- 
ors, and  growing  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence made  the  prosecution  of  the 
business  much  easier.  In  five  years 
all  the  ground  lost  in  the  previous  ten 
had  been  regained.  While  few  new 
companies  entered  the  field — none 
were  organized  in  New  England  until 
1902  —  the  twenty-eight  which  re- 
mained in  1880  built  up  their  for- 
tunes with  amazing  rapidity.  Since 
that  date  the  growth  of  life  in- 
surance in  America  has  been  unpar- 
alleled ;  there  is  nothing  to  compare 
with  it  in  the  history  of  any  other  in- 
dustry. The  stupendous  progress  of 
the  past  twenty-one  years  is  shown  by 
a  comparison  of  the  figures  of  the 
companies  reporting  to  the  Massachu- 
setts insurance  department  at  the  close 
of  1880  and  of  1901  : 


ips'  Insurance  Company's  Building,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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1880  1901  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Companies    ...  28  32      Company  of  Boston.     The  premiums 

Policies    ....  542,669        14,936,218      .        \     J         1       r   it     • 

Insurance  $1,418,266,505  $9,088,480,200      in   this   branch   of   life   insurance   are 

Cash  assets $402,936,162  $1,836,633,574      collected  weekly  and  the  sums  insured 

Income   $73,252,060      $433,240,996  11       tt        11      *i  1     1      r        -i 

are  small.     Usually  the  whole  family 

One  of  the  most  important  devel-  of  the  laboring  man  is  insured ;  in 
opments  of  this  period  was  the  intro-  fact,  the  success  of  the  business  de- 
duction of  weekly  premium  insurance,      pends  very  largely  upon  this  feature 


Sylvester 
President  Travelers 

by  which  the  advantages  of  this  great 
economic  system,  heretofore  confined 
to  the  middle  and  well-to-do  classes, 
were  for  the  first  time  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  laboring  man.  The 
weekly  premium  business  began  in 
America  in  1873,  but  was  first  taken 
up  in  Massachusetts  in   1879  by  tne 


C.  Dunham, 

'  Insurance  Company 

of  family  insurance  inasmuch  as  it 
decreases  the  cost  quite  materially. 
But  even  as  it  is,  the  cost  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  ordinary  insurance,  mainly 
because  of  the  expense  of  collection 
and  the  heavier  mortality  met  with  in 
the  working  classes.  But  notwith- 
standing this  fact,  the  working  man, 
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seeking  independence  for  him- 
self and  relief  for  his  family  in 
case  of  death,  has  deemed  this 
plan  of  insurance  as  essential 
to  his  welfare  as  the  savings 
bank,  and  there  are  to-day  over 
12,000,000  policies  of  this  kind 
in  force  and  outstanding  insur- 
ance of  over  $1,750,000,000. 
The  benefits  which  this  insur- 
ance has  conferred  upon  the 
industrial  classes  cannot  be  es- 
timated, but  that  it  has  pre- 
vented an  immense  amount  of 
poverty  and  distress  is  not  to 
be  denied. 

The  history  of  life  insurance 
in  Xew  England  has  naturally 
been   interwoven  with   the   his- 
tory   of    life    insurance    in    the 
whole   country,    although   New 
England  companies  possess  dis-^ 
tinctive     characteristics     which 
have    given    them    a    peculiar 
place     in     popular     estimation. 
While     this     has     not     resulted     111 
the    great  size    and  brilliant    achieve- 
ment   of    some    other    companies,    it 
has    won    in    all    sections    an    abid- 


Roi.and  O.  Lamb, 
Secretary   John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 


S.  H.  Rhodes, 
President  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 

ing  confidence  in  their  solidity.  The 
high  character  of  state  supervision, 
the  conservative  methods  of  the 
company  managers,  and  the  especial 
safeguards  thrown  around  these  com- 
panies by  state  law  have  given  them  a 
high  place  in  public  esteem. 

When  life  insurance  began  in  New 
England,  the  business  was  done 
largely  by  New  England  companies, 
although  outside  companies  very 
soon  began  to  seek  business  in  this 
field.  The  New  England  companies 
in  turn  extended  their  operations  into 
other  states,  and  in  1880  carried  over 
35  per  cent  of  the  entire  outstanding 
insurance  of  the  country.  From  that 
time  on,  however,  the  New  England 
companies  gradually  lost  the  position 
they  had  gained,  and  to-day  they  hold 
less  than  17  per  cent  of  the  entire  out- 


John  Hancock  Building,  Devonshire  Street,  Boston 
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standing  insurance.  Eighteen  years 
ago  the  New  England  companies  held 
over  35  per  cent  of  total  assets  and 
received  some  31  per  cent  of  the  total 
income ;  to-day  they  hold  only  about 
18  per  cent  of  total  assets  and  receive 
16  per  cent  of  total  income. 

This  retreat  in  relative  position 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  financial 
standing  of  the  New  England  com- 
panies as  a  whole.  They  are  the 
soundest  companies  in  the  land,  and 
the  failures  in  this  section  have  been 
very  much  less  than  in  other  sections. 
Some  attribute  the  change  in  position 
to  ultra-conservatism  in  management ; 
others  to  stringent  legislation,  which 
has  hampered  them  in  competition. 
The  former  explanation  is  probably 
more  nearly  correct.  The  New  Eng- 
land companies  as  a  whole  have 
not  taken  up  the  more  speculative 
forms  of  insurance  (involving  sac- 
rifices on  the  part  of  lapsing  policy- 
holders and  gain  to  those  who  per- 
sist), which  has  resulted  in  the 
wonderful  growth  of  other  compa- 
nies. They  have  also  applied  them- 
selves less  assiduously  to  the  procure- 
ment of  large  amounts  of  new  busi- 
ness, being  content  to  promote  the 
interests  of  policy-holders  by  an 
economy  of  management  which  has 
earned  them  a  widespread  reputation 
in  the  matter  of  dividends  returned 
to  members.  An  opinion  prevails 
among  students  of  underwriting  that 
the  New  England  companies  might 
take  a  much  more  advanced  position 
without  sacrificing  any  of  their  treas- 
ured reputation  for  real  economy; 
and  this  feeling  has  infused  new  am- 
bitions into  some  of  the  companies, 
resulting  in  some  very  pronounced  re- 
sults in  the  direction  of  progress. 


It.  would  be  most  interesting  to 
trace  the  early  history  and  subsequent 
growth  of  each  individual  company, 
but  the  scope  of  an  article  of  this 
character  will  not  permit  more  than  a 
brief  sketch.  As  has  already  been 
stated,  the  first  company  actively  en- 
gaging in  the  business,  the  New  Eng- 
land Mutual,  issued  its  first  policy 
February  1,  1844,  although  it  opened 
for  business  three  months  earlier.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  fiscal  year,  No- 
vember 30,  1844,  340  policies  had 
been  written.  Judge  Willard  Phil- 
lips, whose  name  and  fame  did  much 
to  create  confidence  in  the  company, 
continued. as  its  president  until  1865, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  vice- 
president,  Benjamin  F.  Stevens.  Mr. 
Stevens  became  secretary  of  the  com- 
pany, April  9,  1847,  and  has  therefore 
been  for  more  than  half  a  century  in 
the  service  of  the  company,  wit- 
nessing the  growth  of  the  business 
from  very  small  beginnings  to  its 
present  large  proportions.  The  man- 
agement of  the  company  under  Mr. 
Stevens  has  always  been  distin- 
guished for  its  conservatism.  At 
first  the  company  paid  its  return  divi- 
dends to  policy-holders  every  five 
years,  but  since  1866  dividends,  which 
have  always  been  liberal,  are  paid 
annually.  The  other  officers  of  the 
company  are  Alfred  D.  Foster,  vice- 
president;  S.  F.  Trull,  secretary,  and 
William  B.  Turner,  assistant  secretary. 
The  present  directors  are  all  men  of 
high  standing,  among  them  being 
Charles  U.  Cotting,  Warren  Sawyer, 
Henry  Parkman,  Wallace  L.  Pierce, 
Thomas  Sherwin,  William  H.  Wilder, 
Arthur  T.  Turner,  and  Nathaniel  T. 
Rust.  The  present  assets  of  the  New 
England  are  $34,432,217;  its  surplus 
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is  $3,504,606;  and  its  outstanding  in- 
surance, $135,256,636. 

The  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Company  early  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  New  England,  and  issued 
its  first  policy  in  June,  1845.  Its 
guarantee  capital  was  $100,000,  one- 
half  paid  in  cash.  This  capital  was 
retired  in  1865.  The  first  president 
was  Hon.  John  Davis,  the  distin- 
guished United  States  senator  and 
ex-governor.  Governor  Bullock  was 
afterwards  president ;  and  his  son,  A. 
G.Bullock,  to-day  occupies  that  office. 
The  company  has  been  very  success- 
ful, and  its  policies  are  everywhere 
sought  by  careful  investors.  Its  cash 
assets  are  $21,678,560;  its  surplus  is 
$2,397,261,  and  its  outstanding  insur- 
ance, $94,966,674. 

The  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  of 
Hartford  began  business  in  Decem- 
ber, 1846.  It  did  a  mutual  business 
from  the  beginning,  and  adopted 
the  half  note  premium  plan,  which, 
however,  was  not  long  continued. 
It  paid  dividends  annually  from 
the  beginning.  The  company  has 
always  held  a  reputation  for  rigid 
economy  and  ultra  conservatism  of 
management.  In  these  days  of  large 
expenses  this  policy  of  management 
is  striking  by  comparison ;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  economy 
practised  by  the  company  in  the  com- 
pensation of  agents  led  to  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  change  the  man- 
agement in  1849.  The  extreme  con- 
servatism and  careful  judgment  of 
its  officers  is  well  illustrated  in  the  vol- 
untary adoption  by  the  company  in 
1882  of  a  basis  of  reserve  valuation 
much  higher  than  that  required 
by  the  state  departments.  The  rate 
of     interest     assumed     by     the     law 


was  at  that  time  four  per  cent, 
but  the  Connecticut  Mutual  deemed 
that  in  view  of  the  trend  of  interest 
rates  safety  demanded  that  the  as- 
sumptions be  made  as  low  as  three 
per  cent.  This  action  of  the  company 
was  criticised  at  the  time,  but  a  num- 
ber of  the  companies  have  since 
reached  the  same  conclusions  in  re- 
gard to  interest  earnings,  and  Massa- 
chusetts has  adopted  the  three  and 
one-half  per  cent  standard.  Since  or- 
ganization the  company  has  received 
from  policy-holders  $222,022,804  in 
premiums  and  paid  in  return  $220,- 
472,548.  This  latter  sum,  together 
with  cash  assets  at  present  held 
($65,644,636),  equals  129  per  cent  of 
the  total  payments  made  by  policy- 
holders. The  outstanding  insurance 
of  the  company  to-day  amounts  to 
$165,858,225.  Jacob  L.  Greene,  the 
president,  who  has  been  with  the  com- 
pany since  1870,  and  has  been  presi- 
dent since  1878,  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished figures  in  American  life  in- 
surance. 

A  year  after  the  Connecticut  Mut- 
ual began  business,  the  American 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  was 
organized  at  New  Haven.  This  com- 
pany was  started  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable auspices,  its  first  president 
being  a  distinguished  professor  of 
Yale  College,  Benjamin  Silliman, 
whose  honorable  name  for  years  en- 
abled its  actual  manager,  Benjamin 
Noyes,  to  perpetrate  one  of  the  worst 
frauds  ever  known  in  the  life  insur- 
ance history  of  this  country.  After 
years  of  the  most  reckless  manage- 
ment, the  company  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  in  1878,  but  its  af- 
fairs were  not  closed  up  until  1893. 
The    JEtna    Life    Insurance    Com- 
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pany  of  Hartford  was  an  offshoot  of 
the  old  iEtna  Fire.  The  latter  was 
authorized  in  1820  to  establish  an  an- 
nuity fund,  but  no  business  was  done 
under  this  privilege  until  1850.  In 
1853  the  shareholders  of  the  annuity 
fund  became  regularly  incorporated 
as  an  insurance  company,  separating 
entirely  from  the  parent  institution. 
Hon.  E.  A.  Bulkeley  was  the  first 
president.  Until  1861  all  contracts 
of  the  new  company  were  issued  on 
the  proprietary  plan.  It  then  estab- 
lished a  mutual  department,  in  which 
accounts  were  kept  entirely  separate 
from  the  stock  department.  In  1891 
the  company  began  to  do  an  accident 
business,  in  which  it  met  with  re- 
markable success ;  in  fact,  in  both  de- 
partments the  company  has  been  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  coun- 
try. The  company  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  investment  of  West- 
ern mortgages,  and  has  reaped  large 
profits  from  this  source.  President 
Bulkeley  served  until  1872.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Thomas  O.  Enders, 
who  resigned  in  1879,  and  Mor- 
gan G.  Bulkeley,  son  of  the  first 
president,  was  elected  to  the  office, 
which  he  has  held  ever  since.  Mr. 
Bulkeley  is  a  leader  in  Connecticut 
politics,  having  served  for  four  years 
as  mayor  of  Hartford,  and  from  1888 
to  1893  as  governor  of  the  state. 
Joel  L.  English,  the  secretary  of  the 
company  since  1872,  and  Howell  W. 
St.  John,  its  actuary  since  1869,  both 
hold  a  prominent  place  in  life  insur- 
ance circles.  The  cash  assets  are 
$63,493,545;  its  surplus  is  $7,694,434, 
and  its  outstanding  life  insurance, 
$213,762,977. 

The  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  of  Hart- 
ford,  which   began  business  in   1851, 


and  the  Connecticut  General  Life, 
also  of  Hartford,  which  began  busi- 
ness in  1865,  both  started  as  stock 
companies,  but  in  1889  the  stock  of 
the  Phoenix  was  retired  and  it  became 
a  purely  mutual  company.  Its  busi- 
ness since  then  has  been  of  a  fine  char- 
acter, and  the  extreme  care  shown  in 
its  management  has  attracted  favor- 
able attention.  Its  assets  are  $15,- 
699,212,  its  surplus  is  $705,149,  and 
its  outstanding  insurance  $70,864,592. 
Jonathan  B.  Bunce  is  president ;  John 
M.  Holcombe,  vicerpresident,  and 
William  A.  Moore,  secretary.  The 
assets  of  the  Connecticut  General  are 
$4,623,308,  its  surplus  is  $580,640, 
and  its  outstanding  insurance,  $20,- 
744,125.  Mr.  R.  W.  Huntington,  its 
president,  is  the  youngest  chief  ex- 
ecutive in  the  country.  The  com- 
pany, though  small,  is  steadily  mak- 
ing its  way  forward. 

The  Charter  Oak,  organized  in 
1850,  and  the  Continental,  organized 
in  1864,  both  of  Hartford,  failed  in 
1886,  the  circumstances  attending  the 
former  failure  being  particularly  dis- 
tressing. 

The  name  of  the  Travelers  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Hartford  is  a  fa- 
miliar one.  It  was  organized  in 
1863  as  a  stock  company,  to  do  an 
accident  business.  It  was  the  pio- 
neer in  this  branch  of  insurance  in 
the  United  States,  and  has  made  a 
phenomenal  record.  In  1866  the  com- 
pany secured  permission  from  the 
Legislature  to  do  life  insurance.  In 
the  amount  of  outstanding  life  in- 
surance the  company  to-day  ranks 
sixth  of  all  the  New  England  com- 
panies. Its  total  cash  assets  are 
$37,078,367,  its  surplus  is  $5,334,328, 
including  both  life  and  accident  de- 
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partments.  The  late  James  G.  Batter- 
son,  who  was  president  of  the  com- 
pany from  its  organization,  and  to 
whose  genius  is  due  the  introduction 
of  accident  insurance  in  this  country, 
won  a  wide  reputation  in  life  insur- 
ance circles  for  the  sturdy  independ- 
ence of  his  management,  and  for  the 
scholarly  attainments  which  gave  him 
a  leading  place  as  a  writer  upon  in- 
surance, political  and  economic  ques- 
tions. Mr.  Sylvester  C.  Dunham  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Batterson  to  the  presi- 
dency. The  underwriting  manage- 
ment of  the  company  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  John  B.  Lunger,  the 
vice-president,  whose  career  in  this 
new  office  is  now  being  watched  with 
particular  interest. 

In  1848  a  number  of  gentlemen 
procured  a  charter  from  the  Maine 
Legislature  for  the  Union  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company.  Its  head- 
quarters were  in  Boston  for  many 
years,  but  were  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Portland,  and  the  com- 
pany, became  in  every  respect  a  cor- 
poration of  the  State  of  Maine.  It 
is  conservatively  managed  by  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  Fred  E.-  Richards, 
president;  Arthur  L.  Bates,  vice- 
president,  and  J.  Frank  Lang,  secre- 
tary. Its  cash  assets  are  $9,634,527, 
its  surplus  is  $687,981,  and  its  out- 
standing insurance,  $54,118,626. 

The  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company  was  organized  at 
Springfield  in  1851,  by  prominent  lo- 
cal business  and  professional  men, 
who  subscribed  for  a  guarantee  capi- 
tal of  $100,000.  This  capital  was  ex- 
tinguished in  1877.  The  first  presi- 
dent of  the  company  was  Caleb  Rice. 
He  was  succeeded  in  1873  by  E.  W. 
Bond,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  in 


1886  by  Colonel  M.  V.  B.  Edgerly. 
Mr.Edgerly  w^s  one  of  the  most  nota- 
ble figures  in  New  England  life  insur- 
ance. He  began  his  career  as  an 
agent  of  the  company  while  a  very 
young  man,  and  rapidly  gained  pro- 
motion, until  elected  president.  He 
died  in  March,  1895,  and  was  suc- 
•  ceeded  by  Secretary  John  A.  Hall, 
who  had  been  identified  with  the  com- 
pany since  1872.  Since  taking  the 
presidency  he  has  proved  himself  to 
be  an  exceptionally  able  and  energetic 
executive,  the  company  having  expe- 
rienced rapid  progress  under  his  ad- 
ministration. Henry  M.  Phillips,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Hall  as  secretary,  has 
obtained  high  political  honors  in 
Massachusetts;  he  resigned  as  state 
treasurer  to  take  his  present  position. 
The  Massachusetts  Mutual  is  one  of 
the  .largest  and  most  progressive 
companies  in  New  England.  Its  as- 
sets are  $30,960,145;  its  surplus, 
$2,606,025,  and  its  outstanding  insur- 
ance, $158,703,802. 

The  Berkshire  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
was  chartered  in  1851  to  do  a  purely 
local  business.  It  had  a  guarantee 
capital  of  $100,000.  In  1855  its  name 
was  changed  to  the  Berkshire  Life. 
In  1863  it  was  authorized  to  refund  its 
stock.  All  but  $25,500  has  since 
been  refunded,  and  the  company  vir- 
tually does  business  on  the  mutual 
plan.  Its  president,  William  R. 
Plunkett,  is  widely  known  in  western 
Massachusetts  as  a  lawyer  of  excep- 
tional talents.  James  M.  Barker  is 
vice-president,  and  the  secretary, 
James  W.  Hull,  also  acts  as  actuary. 
Although  a  small  company,  it  is  well 
managed,  and  has  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  dividend  payers 
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in  the  country.  Its  assets  are  $11,- 
831,274,  its  surplus  is  $803,465,  and 
its  outstanding  insurance,  $58,448,- 
429. 

The  name  of  Massachusetts'  dis- 
tinguished Revolutionary  governor 
has  been  most  creditably  perpetuated 
by  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Boston,  which 
began  business  in  1862.  Its  guaran- 
tee capital  of  $100,000  was  retired  in 
1873.  Its  first  president  was  George 
P.  Sanger.  He  was  succeeded  in 
1874  by  George  Thornton.  In  1878, 
Hon.  Stephen  H.  Rhodes,  who  had 
served  with  distinction  as  insurance 
commissioner  of  the  state  since  1874, 
was  chosen  president.  He  resigned 
the  commissionership  the  following 
year.  He  at  once  assumed  the  active 
management  of  the  company,  one  of 
his  first  acts  being  the  opening  of  the 
weekly  premium  branch^  which  has 
been  prosecuted  with  great  suc- 
cess. The  John  Hancock  was  the 
first  company  to  do  this  business 
in  Massachusetts.  In  1894  the  com- 
pany was  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  William  S.  Smith  as 
actuary.  Mr.  Smith  had  been  for 
eighteen  years  deputy  insurance  com- 
missioner of  Massachusetts  and  is  one 
of  the  most  practical  students  of  life 
underwriting  in  the  country.  In  all 
departments  the  company  is  to-day 
ably  officered,  and  is  making  rapid 
strides  in  every  direction.  Roland  O. 
Lamb  is  vice-president,  Arnold  A. 
Rand  second  vice-president  and  coun- 
sel, John  Carr  third  vice-president, 
Walton  L.  Crocker  secretary,  Fred  E. 
Nason  assistant  secretary,  James  M. 
Gleason  treasurer,  F.  R.  Robinson 
assistant  treasurer,  Frank  Wells  med- 
ical examiner,  and  F.  B.  Weeks  and 


R.  K.  Eaton  superintendents  of  agen- 
cies. Among  the  directors  are  the 
following  well-known  Boston  men : 
Thomas  F.  Temple,  John  Carr,  Albert 
H.  Higgins,  Charles  E.  Lauriat,  Ed- 
win B.  Holmes,  W.  O.  Blaney,  W.  S. 
Smith,  C.  A.  Campbell  and  Henry  O. 
Houghton.  The  assets  of  the  com- 
pany are  $23,176,387,  its  surplus  is 
$2,740,599,  and  its  outstanding  insur- 
ance, $288,358,118. 

The  National  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Montpelier,  Vt,  began  busi- 
ness in  1850,  and  is  one  of  the  very 
best  of  the  New  England  companies. 
Dr.  Julius  Y.  Dewey,  father  of  the 
now  famous  Admiral  Dewey,  was  its 
most  active  organizer  and  its  first 
president.  He  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  characteristics  which  have 
contributed  to  the  fame  of  his  son, 
and  the  remarkable  success  of  this 
little  Green  Mountain  company  in  its 
early  and  most  trying  years  was  due 
to  his  indomitable  perseverance.  His. 
son,  Charles  Dewey,  was  president  of 
the  company  from  1871  until  190  c 
In  March,  1902,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  De- 
Boer,  who  had  been  actuary  of  the 
company  since  1889,  was  promoted  to 
the  presidency.  Mr.  DeBoer  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  figures  in 
American  life  insurance.  The  prog- 
ress of  the  National  in  recent  years 
is  due  mainly  to  his  exceptional  un- 
derwriting management.  During  the 
thirteen  years  since  his  connection 
with  the  company  its  assets  have  mul- 
tiplied nearly  three  hundred  per  cent, 
and  its  income  and  insurance  in  force 
about  two  hundred  per  cent.  Its  total 
assets  to-day  are  $25,335,030,  its  sur- 
plus is  $2,584,764,  and  its  insurance 
in  force,  $118,301,698.  The  company 
makes  a  specialty  of  annuities,  a  form 
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of    investment  which  is    coming  into 
popularity  in  America. 

The  Hartford  Lfe  Insurance  Com- 
pany was  organized  in  1866.  Until 
1879  its  business  was  conducted  upon 
the  legal  reserve  plan.  At  that  time 
the  Company  adopted  the  so-called 
Safety  Fund  plan  of  insurance,  which 
it  carried  on  for  twenty  years,  when 
(in  1899)  it  resumed  the  writing  of 
legal  reserve  insurance,  which  it  is 
issuing  exclusively  at  this  time.  It 
transacts  both  ordinary  and  industrial 
forms  of  insurance. 

The  premium  income  of  the  legal 
reserve  department  in  1902  was  $653,- 
553.81,  showing  an  increase  over  the 
same  income  of  the  year  1899  of  490 
per  cent.  Its  assets  are  $3,194,734.03, 
and  its  surplus  $927,369.79,  and  its  in- 
surance in  force  $73,955,737-  The 
Company  has  paid  twenty-four  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  its  policy-holders 
and  their  beneficiaries. 

In  1902  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture incorporated  the  Columbian  Na- 
tional Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Boston.  The  company  began  busi- 
ness last  year  upon  the  level-premium 
plan,  putting  up  a  capital  stock  of 
$200,000,  with  an  additional  contribu- 
tion of  $20,000  towards  surplus  funds. 
Well-known  Boston  men  are  upon  its 
board  of  directors.  The  active  man- 
agement is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam B.  Woodbridge.  The  company 
has  already  transacted  a  substantial 
amount  of  business.  It  is  conducted 
upon  somewhat  original  lines,  and 
being  the  first  new  life  insurance  com- 
pany organized  under  the  stringent 
laws  of  Massachusetts  for  many  years, 
its  progress  is  watched  with  great  in- 
terest. 

While  the  growth  and  strength  of 


life  insurance  lo-day  rests  in  the  accu- 
mulated funds  of  the  level-premium 
or  legal-reserve  companies,  insurance 
in  one  form  or  another  has  permeated 
every  walk  of  life ;  if  not  through  the 
regular  company,  then  through  the 
assessment  company  or  the  fraternal 
beneficiary  associations.  Some  of  the 
fraternals  have  been  quite  successful, 
although  their  plans  have  been 
changed  more  and  more  to  conform 
to  the  higher  standards  of  legal-re- 
serve companies;  but  the  history  of 
the  "business"  assessment  companies 
has  been  one  of  disaster  and  ruin. 
Founded  upon  unscientific  principles, 
and  often  managed  by  wholly  untrust- 
worthy men  for  personal  profit  alone, 
they  have  finally  met  with  the  fate 
predicted  for  them  at  the  beginning. 
The  few  companies  which  have  sur- 
vived the  unscientific  methods  and  bad 
management  are  now  searching  for 
solid  ground  by  conforming  to  the 
standards  of  legal-reserve  companies. 
History  seems  to  show  that  "assess- 
mentism"  cannot  prevail  permanently 
in  any  form,  and  that  the  level  pre- 
mium, with  its  large  reserve  laid  aside 
in  early  years  to  cover  the  increasing 
mortality  or  death  cost  of  advancing 
years,  alone  stands  a  chance  of  per- 
petuating itself  or  obtaining  perma- 
nent popular  approval. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that 
scientific  life  insurance  in  America 
has  outstripped  the  world.  It  over- 
shadows English  companies .  on  their 
own  ground,  and  but  for  government 
interference,  extending  a  protective 
arm  over  home  institutions,  would 
long  since  have  done  the  same  in  other 
countries.  As  it  is,  the  business  of 
American  companies  to-day  reaches 
every  civilized  country. 


A  Reversal  of  Form 


By  Leigh  Gordon  Giltner 
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"OU  should  see  him,  Paula," 
Stannard  was  saying  to 
his  sister  as  they  lingered 
over  their  morning  cof- 
fee. "He's  quite  perfect  in  his  way. 
As  a  rule  the  cowpuncher  at  close 
range  is  rather  less  picturesque  than 
he's  painted — but  this  fellow's  a 
specimen  to  delight  the  eye  of  an 
artist.  He  has  brought  his  pony 
with  him,  a  relic  of  his  cowboy  days, 
and  he  rides  like — like  the  genuine 
article.  He's  almost  too  good  to  be 
true !" 

"What's  his  name?"  queried  the 
girl,  vividly  interested  in  the  subject 
as  in  every  detail  of  the  novel  life 
into  which  she  was  entering  with 
the  utmost  zest  and  enthusiasm. 
Coming  straight  from  a  fashionable 
finishing  school  in  the  East — she  had 
been  brought  up  by  an  aunt  in  New 
York — to  her  brother's  Kentucky 
stock-farm,  and  knowing  at  the  out- 
set nothing  about  a  horse,  she  had, 
in  a  few  short  weeks,  become  im- 
bued with  the  prevailing  spirit,  had 
acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  ver- 
nacular of  turf  and  track  which 
amused  her  brother  as  much  as  it 
would  have  shocked  her  late  pre- 
ceptress ;  had  learned  the  pedigree 
and  prospects  of  every  horse  in  the 
training  quarters,  and  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  permitted  to  accom- 
pany Stannard  in  his  rounds  of  his 
well-ordered  establishment. 
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"Lester's  his  name, — Dan  Les- 
ter," her  brother  responded,  "and  I 
fancy  he's  just  the  man  I  want.  It 
seems  he's  had  a  pretty  varied  ex- 
perience— cowpuncher,  hurdle  rider 
and  trainer  in  turn: — and  he  knows 
every  phase  of  the  business.  I  con- 
fess I  was  a  bit  doubtful  of  broncho- 
busting  methods  as  applied  to  the 
thoroughbred,  in  spite  of  Landrum's 
letter — he  trained  for  Landrum  last 
year — but  I've  just  been  through  the 
stables  with  him  and  I  think  he's  the 
man  for  the  place." 

The  new  trainer's  first  opportunity 
to  distinguish  himself  came  about 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Neb 
— to  whose  agency  indeed  half  the 
untoward  happenings  which  chanced 
upon  the  farm  were  directly  trace- 
able. Neb— christened  Nebuchad- 
nezzar originally — was  a  picaninny, 
very  small,  very  black  and  appar- 
ently quite  inoffensive  and  insignifi- 
cant, but  the  men  about  the  place 
had  learned  from  long  experience  to 
regard  the  diminutive  darkey  as  a 
very  Macchiavelli  for  cunning  and 
a  Mephisto  for  mischief  and  malig- 
nity. Let  a  groom  or  a  jockey  incur 
his  oafship's  displeasure  and  such  a 
series  of  petty  accidents  and  annoy- 
ances befell  the  offender  as  to  make 
his  life  a  burden  ;  let  one  of  the  other 
negroes  get  Neb's  ill-will  and  a  suc- 
cession of  mishaps  harassed  him  by 
day  and  a  variety  of  uncanny  sights 
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and  sounds  disturbed  his  rest  by 
night  so  that  he  not  infrequently 
threw  up  his  job  and  fled  in  utter 
rout  before  the  powers  of  darkness. 

Neb's  manifold  offences  were,  how- 
ever, condoned  for  the  sake  of  Aunt 
Delilah,  his  grandmother — a  relation- 
ship which  she  regarded  as  an  afflic- 
tion to  be  borne  with  becoming 
resignation.  She  was  also  the  cook 
at  the  Stannard  Farm, — and  such  a 
cook!  Her  fame  had  spread  through 
all  the  region  round  about.  Cooks, 
like  poets,  are  born,  not  made,  and 
the  divine  afflatus  has  as  surely  de- 
scended upon  this  venerable  daughter 
of  Ham  as  on  the  noblest  bard  that 
ever  twanged  lyre.  Her  pastries  were 
poems;  her  souffles  and  syllabubs 
rondeaux  and  villanelles;  her  entrees 
inspirations;  her  menus  masterpieces. 
Intellectual  Samsons  succumbed  to 
the  culinary  wiles  of  this  ebony  Del- 
ilah;  epicures  proclaimed  her  an  ar- 
tist, and  all  who  sat  at  Stannard's 
hospitable  board  attested  her  skill. 

The  ancient  negress  had  been  in 
the  service  of  Stannard's  grandfather 
"back  in  ole  Virginny;"  and  one  of 
her  five  stalwart  sons  had  followed  his 
"young  marse"  (Stannard's  father), 
through  the  Civil  War;  yet  Aunt 
Delilah,  though  her  honest  black  face 
was  withered  and  seamed  by  the 
flight  of  years  till  she  might 
credibly  have  passed  for  a  mum- 
mified daughter  of  the  Pharaohs, 
coyly  confessed,  when  questioned 
on  the  subject,  that  she  "uz  des 
twenty-nine  de  fust  o>'  las'  month" 
— a  statement  to  which  she  had 
rigidly  adhered  for  the  past  thirty 
years.  Aunt  Delilah  was  an  institu- 
tion in  the  Stannard  household,  but 
like  all  other  human  institutions  she 


had  her  drawbacks — chief  of  which 
was  Neb.  She  had  reasoned  and  ex- 
postulated and  prayed  with  her  err- 
ing descendant — but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

"I  'clar  to  Gord,  Honey,"  she 
would  say,  despairingly,  to  Paula, 
"dat  chile  am  sho'  pussessed  o'  seben 
debbils!  Hits  des  lak  I  tell  yo'.  I 
done  talk  tuh  him  an'  zortwif  him 
and  wuk  on  him  wif  a  bunch  o' 
hick'ries,  but  'peahs  lak  hit  aint  no 
use.  I  aint  know  whedder  somebody 
done  conjur  him  in  he  cradle  or  whed- 
der de  debbil  an'  he  angels  done  selec' 
dat  little  black  carcase  o'  his'n  fo'  dey 
yearthly  habutation,  but  dat  boy — ef 
he  is  my  Betty's  own  chile — am  a 
bawn  limb  o'  Satan!  He  is  dat,  mun," 
— an  opinion  in  which  all  Stannard's 
employes  heartily  concurred.  Neb 
had  been  unusually  quiet  since  Paula's 
coming,  but  Stannard  and  his  men 
were  not  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of 
security  by  his  complaisance.  They 
knew  that,  like  a  slumbering  vol- 
cano, he  was  likely  to  break  out  at 
any  moment  and  they  daily  admon- 
ished one  another  to  "keep  an  eye  on 
the  coon." 

One  afternoon,  less  than  a  week 
after  the  arrival  of  the  new  trainer, 
Paula,  watching  the  sunset  from  the 
broad  front  portico,  heard  from  the 
direction  of  the  kitchen  a  series  of  in- 
articulate murmurs,  followed  by  a 
subdued  outcry  and  a  hurried  shuff- 
ling of  feet.  A  moment  later  Aunt 
Delilah,  her  headdress  askew,  her 
hands  covered  with  flour  and  her 
apron  waving  wildly  in  the  breeze, 
struck  diagonally  across  the  lawn 
and  disappeared  in  the  direction  of 
the  training  quarters.  Stannard  was 
in   Lexington,   so    Paula   felt  herself 
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vested  with  full  responsibility  and 
authority.  Catching  up  her  skirts, 
she  ran  lightly  down  the  steps  and 
followed  in  Aunt  Delilah's  wake.  As 
she  turned  the  corner  of  the  house, 
which  stood  on  an  elevation,  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  paddocks,  she 
stopped  short  with  a  gasp  of  dismay. 
Imp.  Sirocco,  a  magnificent  blood 
bay,  the  pride  of  her  brother's  heart 
and  the  bright  particular  star  of  the 
Stannard  stables,  was  tearing  madly 
round  his  paddock  at  a  gait  that 
justified  his  name  and  did  credit  to  his 
ancestry,  while  from  his  flowing  mane 
fluttered  flaunting  streamers  of  white 
cotton,  fragments  of  newspaper  and 
bits  of  parti-colored  cloth  with  which 
the  breezes  rioted  as  the  frightened 
animal  dashed  desperately  about  the 
enclosure.  Instantly  there  flashed 
upon  Paula's  mind  the  recollection  of 
having  seen,  a  few  days  earlier,  the 
little  darky  Neb  gravely  offering  to 
Sirocco  through  the  paddock  palings, 
a  tempting  red  apple,  which  his  ca- 
pricious majesty  had  been  graciously 
pleased  to  accept.  Not  being  fully 
acquainted  with  Neb's  character,  she 
had  mentally  given  him  credit  for 
being,  figuratively,  less  black  than  he 
was  painted,  little  dreaming  what  mis- 
chievous intent  impelled  him  thus 
patiently  to  curry  favor  with  the  ugly- 
tempered  brute.  But  the  truth 
dawned  upon  her  at  last,  as  it  had 
done  at  once  upon  Aunt  Delilah  and 
upon  the  stablemen  who,  when  the 
former,  spent  and  breathless,  arrived 
at  the  training  quarters  with  her  news,- 
rose  up  with  one  accord  and  called 
Neb — well,  not  exactly  blessed. 

Without  waiting  for  orders  from 
the  new  trainer,  who  was  swiftly 
cinching  his  cayuse  almost  before  the 


old  negress  had  concluded  her  recital, 
the  men  swarmed  out  of  the  stables 
and  ran  toward  the  paddock  where 
the  maddened  horse  was  executing  a 
sort  of  frantic  tarantella,  dashing  him- 
self against  the  palings  in  his  frenzied 
course,  growing  more  wild  with  ter- 
ror each  moment  as  his  grotesque 
adornments  waved  and  fluttered  with 
his  desperate  efforts  to  shake  them 
off.  Just  as  Sirocco's  groom  ap- 
proached and  spoke  soothingly  to  his 
charge,  the  terrified  brute,  usually 
submissive  to  the  familiar  voice,  but 
now  frantic  with  fright,  lifted  himself 
at  the  tall  palings,  cleared  them  at  a 
bound,  went  over  the  low  stable-yard 
fence  as  if  it  had  been  a  straw, 
dashed  through  the  gate  which  Aunt 
Delilah  in  her  haste  had  left  ajar,  and 
shot  across  the  lawn  straight  toward 
the  spot  where  Paula  was  standing. 

As  she  saw  the  great  horse  thunder- 
ing down  upon  her,  the  girl  suddenly 
felt  herself  bereft  of  all  power  of  mo- 
tion. She  stood  rooted  to  the  spot, 
unable  to  move  a  limb.  She  heard 
the  shouts  of  the  stablemen ;  she 
heard  Aunt  Delilah's  frenzied  cry: 
"Run,  Honey,  run!  Fo'  Gord's  sake 
run!"  but  she  could  not  stir.  She 
could  only  pray  desperately  that  the 
flying  horse  might  swerve  from  his 
course  at  the  last  moment.  In  the 
brief  space  that  intervened  the  whole 
scene  was  stamped  upon  her  mental 
retina  with  photographic  distinctness. 
She  saw  the  great  house  at  her  left, 
with  its  spreading  lawn  before  it ;  she 
saw  the  group  of  tense  white  faces 
with  their  background  of  shining 
black  ones  grown  ashen  with  sudden 
fear;  she  saw  Aunt  Delilah  fall  to  her 
knees  and  fling  her  apron  over  her 
face,    rocking    and    moaning    in     an 
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agony  of  terror — and  then  she  closed 
her  eves  and  held  her  breath.  She 
realized  that  all  was  over, — she  could 
almost  feel  the  trampling  hoofs  upon 
her  flesh.  Nothing  could  save  her 
now. 

Suddenly  from  the  direction  of  the 
training  stables  there  shot  across  the 
course  of  the  flying  horse  a  gray 
streak,  which  speedily  resolved  itself 
into  the  figure  of  a  man  mounted  on 
an  ugly,  stunted,  piebald  brute,  which 
answered  to  his  rider's  will  like  a 
muscle  of  his  own  lithe  body.  The 
men  held  their  breath.  Some  of  them 
had  seen  the  new  trainer  ride  the 
pony,  and  not  one  of  them  could  fail 
to  guess  the  use  of  the  rope  coiled  at 
Lester's  saddle-bow.  As  if  projected 
from  a  catapult,  horse  and  rider 
launched  themselves  at  the  galloping 
bay.  The  trainer's  practised  eye 
measured  the  throw  with  what,  to 
the  spectators,  seemed  almost  crimi- 
nal deliberation ;  something  whistled 
through  the  air ;  Lester  sat  well  down 
in  his  saddle ;  the  pony,  who  knew  his 
business,  braced  himself  under  his 
rider;  and  the  next  instant  Paula 
opened  her  eyes  at  the  sound  of  a 
ringing  shout  from  the  men  to  find 
Sirocco,  blown  and  quivering,  pros- 
trate at  her  feet ;  Aunt  Delilah  shrill- 
ing fervently  "Praise  Gord!  Hallelu- 
jah," and  the.  centaur  of  a  moment 
since  transformed  into  a  tall,  rather 
ungainly  youth,  standing  awkwardly 
beside  her. 

Stannard,  who  turned  his  horses  in 
at  the  gate  at  this  precise  moment, 
said  afterward  that  he  had  never  wit- 
nessed a  more  impressive  situation 
in  melodrama — the  girl  in  her  white 
gown,  with  the  old  negress  sob- 
bing   at    her    feet,    and    the    pictur- 
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esque  young  cow-puncher  before 
her;  the  foam-flecked  horse  being 
led  away  in  the  wake  of  his  mon- 
grel vanquisher;  the  grooms  and 
jockeys  grouped  about  like  the 
chorus  in  an  opera,  and  the  after- 
glow doing  effective  duty  in  lieu  of 
limelight. 

So  far  from  exhibiting  any  faintest 
degree  of  elation  over  what  Stan- 
nard called  his  "grand  gallery  play," 
the  new  trainer  was  rather  short  with 
his  associates  when  they  ventured  to 
speak  of  it,  averring  gruffly,  that  it 
was  "all  in  the  day's  work,"  and  when 
Stannard  tried  to  thank  him,  Lester 
had  said  briefly  that  it  was  not  worth 
mentioning ;  that  it  had  involved  no 
personal  risk,  and  that  a  green  hand 
with  the  rope  could  have  done  as 
much. 

He  had  seen  Paula  twice  or  thrice 
before  Sirocco's  outbreak, — and  the 
vision  had  been  a  revelation.  Lester 
in  his  time,  had  known  many  women 
of  many  kinds,  women  who  were  not 
good  and  women  who  were  not 
wholly  bad — but  the  type  which 
Paula  Stannard  represented  had  been 
as  far  removed  from  his  experience 
as  Paula  herself,  by  reason  of  social 
conditions,  was  remote  from  her 
brother's  trainer. 

One  night  as  he  sat  alone  in  the 
moonlight  outside  his  quarters,  the 
prelude  to  the  immortal  melody  which 
Lester's  crude  ear  failed  to  recognize 
as  the  masterpiece  of  the  master-com- 
poser, drifted  out  to  him  from  the 
open  windows  of  the  great  house  on 
the  rise.  Then  came  the  sound  of  a 
girl's  voice,  high  and  sweet  and  clear, 
singing,  with  exquisite  abandon,  of 
the  love  she  had  not  yet  proved  and 
the  sorrow  she  had  never  known.  The 
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voice  spoke  straight  to  the  trainer's 
untried  heart — he  did  not  know  that 
its  note  of  yearning  and  appeal  was 
largely  a  matter  of  art  and  training. 
Something  too  vague,  too  impalpable 
to  have  a  name,  trembled  into  being 
within  him;  the  hner  fibres  thrilled 
and  stirred;  the  highest  of  a  nature 
which  hitherto  had  known  no  grada- 
tions awoke,  and  what  had  been  a 
careless  animal  became  a  man  with  a 
man's  potentiality  for  pain.  For  the 
first  time  a  sense  of  his  own  position 
and  limitations  came!  to  Lester. 
Hitherto  he  had  lived  for  the  passing 
hour;  he  had  eaten  and  drunk  and 
slept,  as  careless  and  as  care-free  as 
the  horse  he  rode;  but  at  the  first 
glimpse  of  Paula  Stannard's  face, 
at  the  first  sound  of  her  fresh 
young  voice,  his  whole  nature  had 
quickened  to  something  other  and 
higher  than  the  mere  throb  of  ani- 
mal life. 

When  he  had  perceived  Paula's 
desperate  peril,  and  when  a  moment 
later  he  had  found  himself  riding  to 
her  rescue,  swift  and  strong  and  sure, 
the  touch  of  knighthood,  which  dwells 
in  every  man  worthy  of  the  name, 
thrilled  in  Lester's  breast.  The 
ancient  instinct,  which  from  earliest 
time  has  sent  the  strength  and  service 
of  men  to  the  aid  of  womankind  was 
astir  within  him.  They  two  were 
alone  in  the  world, — he  with  the  de- 
vine  right  to  shield  and  serve,  she 
with  the  divine  grace  to  yield  her 
weakness  to  his  sheltering  strength. 
Traditions,  conventions,  became  as 
naught ;  the  opportunity  brought  back 
the  age  when  love  waited  on  valor ; — 
until,  the  danger  over  and  the  passion 
of  rescue  spent,  the  trainer  found  him- 
self facing  his  employer's  sister,  and 


the  cold  realization  that  in  the  eyes  of 
this  high-bred  girl,  he  was  hut  a  de- 
gree above  the  grooms  and  jockeys, 
who  daily  took  his  orders.  He  cursed 
himself  for  the  fool  he  knew  himself 
to  be. 

That  summer  was  one  constant 
round  of  pleasure  for  Paula.  The 
neighborhood  was  a  gay  one,  and 
there  were  drives  and  dances,  coach- 
ing, tennis  and  golf,  and  into  all  these 
things  the  girl  threw  herself  with  an 
ardor  and  enthusiasm  almost  pathetic 
in  their  intensity. 

Early  in  the  autumn  young  Wilson 
came  on  from  New  York  for  the  an- 
nual horse  show,  in  which  three 
of  his.  own  horses,  as  well  as  half 
a  dozen  of  Stannard's  were  en- 
tered. Wilson  had  been  a  classmate 
of  Stannard's  at  Harvard,  and  his  at- 
tentions to  his  chum's  sister  were 
certainly  all  that  the  most  exacting 
spirit  of  fellowship  could  have  de- 
manded. He  was  a  well-set-up,  well- 
groomed,  and  well-mannered  young 
fellow,  with  a  face  rather  strong  than 
handsome,  and  a  fine  straight  figure. 
He  had  been  wont  to  declare  during 
his  college  days  that  he  was  "long  on 
athletics  but  a  trifle  short  on  Psy- 
chology and  Greek,"  and  there  had 
been  no  later  reversal  of  the  propor- 
tions of  brawn  and  brain  in  his  make- 
up. But  he  had  an  air  of  genuine 
good  humor  toward  the  world  at 
large;  his  manner  was  marked  by  a 
simplicity  and  naturalness  predicative 
of  the  perfection  of  breeding;  he  was 
possessed  of  absolute  savoir  faire, — 
in  short,  as  Aunt  Delilah  was  wont  to 
say,  he  was  "a  gen'leman  clean 
through."  He  devoted  himself  to 
Paula — he  was  staying  with  Stan- 
nard — and    an    ultimate    engagement 
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seemed  the  natural  sequence  of  their 
present  relation. 

Lester,  meantime,  was  doing 
wonders  with  the  horses  in  training. 
Stannard  had  lately  imported  a  couple 
of  English  hunters,  with  which  he  ex- 
pected to  win  at  the  approaching 
show.  Both  horses  were  green,  but 
the  work  Lester  was  giving  them,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  responded 
to  his  training,  seemed  to  justify 
their  owner's  expectations. 

Nothing  delighted  Paula  more  than 
to  watch  the  morning  practice  at  the 
track.  She  deserted  golf  links  and 
tennis  court,  and  morning  after 
morning  found  her,  with  her  brother 
and  Wilson,  watching  Lester  take 
the  two  spirited  creatures,  Ping  Pong 
and  White  Label,  over  the  jumps. 
She  could  not  have  explained  the  fas- 
cination the  trainer's  lithe  strength 
and  grace  had  for  her.  The  dark 
beauty  of  his  handsome,  reckless  face, 
with  its  too  palpable  marks  of  dissi- 
pation, and  a  face 'still  boyish  despite 
the  lines  which  bespoke  a  man's  ex- 
perience of  evil,  made  its  appeal  to  her 
imagmation.  He  rode  with  a  certain 
wild  grace  and  dash,  and  he  was  as- 
suredly a  striking  and  picturesque 
figure  in  the  saddle.  It  was  only  when 
he  dismounted  that  he  became  awk- 
ward, constrained  and  ill  at  ease.  He 
bad  little  to  say  to  his  fellows  at  any 
time,  and  he  never  addressed  his  em- 
ployer unless  spoken  to.  He  seemed 
to  have  lived  among  horses  so  long 
that  he  had  somehow  lost  touch  with 
his  fellows.  Paula  was  aware  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  interest  in  the  grave, 
silent  young  fellow, — an  interest  easily 
explicable,  she  told  herself,  on  purely 
impersonal  grounds ;  yet  more  than 
once  she  had  found  it  necessary  to  re- 


mind herself  that  she  could  have  no 
possible  concern  with  what  her 
brother's  trainer  was  or  had  been. 

One  rainy  morning  she  and  Wilson 
were  making  the  rounds  of  the  train- 
ing quarters  under  Lester's  ciceron- 
age.  Wilson  loved  a  good  horse  and 
no  groom  or  trainer  in  his  own  ex- 
tensive stables  was  more  thoroughly 
conversant  with  all  the  points  of  one 
— a  fact  which  Lester  recognized  and 
respected.  When  they  came  to 
Sirocco's  box-stall,  Wilson,  with  the 
familiarity  of  custom,  opened  the  door 
and  stepped  in  with  Lester.  He  had 
been  warned  of  the  brute's  vicious 
tendencies  and  usually  approached 
him  with  due  discretion;  but  to-day 
the  treacherous  animal  was  lamb-like 
and  Wilson  allowed  himself  to  be 
taken  off  his  guard.  Quick  as  a 
flash,  Sirocco  made  a  vicious  lunge  at 
the  young  fellow  who  for  an  unwary 
instant  had  turned  his  back  toward 
him;  and  Paula  gave  a  cry  of  fright 
just  as  Lester  caught  at  the  brute's 
halter.  There  was  a  sharp  exclama- 
tion from  Wilson,  a  whispered  word 
from  Lester,  and  a  moment  later  they 
had  joined  the  girl  in  the  hallway. 
But  Paula's  quick  eye  detected  that 
Lester's  face  was  white  under  its  tan 
and  that  he  carried  his  right  arm  as  if 
it  pained  him.     She  paused  abruptly. 

"Mr.  Lester,"  she  said,  "you  are 
injured,  I  am  sure." 

"It's  nothing,  Miss  Stannard,"  the 
trainer  answered  steadily,  though  his 
lips  were  white.  "The  brute's  teeth 
grazed  my  arm  as  I  caught  the  halter 
— that's  all."  He  was  moving  on 
hastily,  but  Paula  stood  still. 

"You  will  let  me  see,"  she  said 
imperiously.  "I'm  sure  it's  more  seri- 
ous than  you  will  admit." 
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A  slow,  painful  red  crept  into  Les- 
ter's face. 

"Miss  Stannard,"  he  began  awk- 
wardly, "I—" 

"Put  up  your  sleeve,  please,"  the 
girl  commanded.  The  trainer's  head 
went  up  quickly  and  the  color  left 
his  face.  For  an  instant  he  faced  the 
girl  defiantly.  Her  own  face  was  very 
white  and  her  eyes  darkly  brilliant. 
Then  without  a  word  he  turned  back 
the  sleeve  of  his  sweater,  disclosing 
to  view  an  ugly  crescent-shaped 
wound  from  which  the  blood  was  be- 
ginning to  ooze. 

"It's  only  a  scratch  you  see.  I'll 
have  Shannon  look  at  it  presently." 
Lester  was  drawing  his  sleeve  hastily 
down  over  the  wound  when  the  girl 
stepped  forward  quickly  and  caught 
his  wrist.  Before  either  man  could 
interpose  she  had  torn  her  handker- 
chief across,  and  with  unsteady  fingers 
was  binding  it  about  the  trainer's  arm. 
Wilson  glanced  once  at  Lester, — then 
looked  quickly  away.  The  trainer's 
square  jaw  was  set  hard,  his  breath 
came  quickly,  and  his  face  was  as 
white  as  that  of  the  girl  before  him, 
who  was  trembling  so  that  her  fingers 
refused  to  obey  her  will.  Wilson  cast 
himself  into  the  breach. 

"Suppose  you  let  me  try,  Paula," 
he  said  easily.  "I'm  rather  expert — 
served  an  apprenticeship  on  a  foot- 
ball team,  you  know." 

Without  a  word,  Paula  stepped 
aside.  The  ineffectual  bit  of  lawn 
fluttered  unheeded  to  the  ground, 
while  Wilson  gently  and  deftly  bound 
up  the  wound  with  a  stout  linen 
square  from  his  own  pocket.  He 
carried  off  the  situation  with  ready 
tact,  saying  neither  too  little  nor  too 
much    and    getting    Paula    away    as 


soon  as  it  could  be  managed  without 
undue  appearance  of  haste.  When 
they  were  gone  Lester  stood  looking 
after  them  until  they  had  quite  dis- 
appeared from  view.  Then  he  turned 
and  went  back  into  the  stables  where 
he  sought  and  found  a  bit  of  torn 
lawn  which  lay  where  it  had  fallen 
from  Paula's  hand. 

i  fill 

The  last  night  of  the  Horse  Show 
was  on.  All  Kentucky  was  in  attend- 
ance and  few  of  the  sister  states  had 
failed  to  contribute  their  quota  to  the 
vast  assemblage  which  filled  the  big 
building.  The  scene  was  a  brilliant 
one.  Beauties  in  the  tanbark  vied 
with  more  stunning  beauties  in  the 
boxes,  until  strabismus  seemed  the 
natural  sequence  of  the  divided  duty 
imposed  upon  masculine  optics. 
Paula,  flushed  with  the  adulation  of 
acquaintances  and  the  involuntary 
tribute  paid  her  by  the  eyes  of 
strangers,  was  radiant.  She  was  tast- 
ing the  sweets  of  her  first  important 
social  triumph. 

"It's  my  very  first  Horse  Show, 
you  see,  Mr.  Norton,"  she  explained 
to  one  of  the  men  who  continually 
thronged  the  Stannard  box,  "and  I 
feel  a  sort  of  proprietary  interest  in  it." 

"I  think  I  should  rather  attribute 
the  proprietary  interest  to  your 
brother,"  the  man  replied,  smiling. 
"He's  taken  every  thing  in  sight. 
That  trainer  of  his  is  a  wonder! 
Where  on  earth  did  Stannard  pick 
him  up?  He  rides  like  one  of  Buffalo 
Bill's  cowboys.  I  fancied  he'd  find  his 
Waterloo  in  the  jumping  classes — 
those  Eastern  fellows  usually  win  out 
there — but  that  horse  White  Label's 
a  record-breaker  unless  I'm  much 
mistaken." 
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White  Label  had  indeed  met  and 
vanquished  all  the  other  horses  in  his 
class:  Wilson's  Lord  Quex,  his 
owner  up,  looking  very  straight  and 
strong  and  handsome  in  his  riding 
togs ;  Ping  Pong,  with  Stannard  up, 
and  the  half  dozen  other  entries  from 
Canada  and  the  East.  He  had  taken 
the  bars  at  six  feet  as  handily  as  the 
best  of  them  could  do  at  five. 

"I'm  tempted  not  to  enter  Lord 
Quex,"  Wilson  had  said  to  Paula  the 
first  day  he  saw  White  Label's  work. 
"He's  not  up  to  your  entry's  form, — 
he's  not  half  the  horse  to  begin  with, 
and  I'm  not  in  it  with  that  trick  rider 
of  your  brother's." 

No  one,  however,  but  his  trainer 
knew  of  what  the  horse  was  really 
capable.  Even  to  his  owner,  Lester 
had  never  shown  the  animal  quite  up 
to  his  limit ;  but  private  trials  had 
convinced  him  that  the  horse  was 
likely  to  prove  a  record-breaker. 
To-night,  at  the  end  of  the  official 
program  it  was  announced  that 
White  Label  would  attempt  to  better 
his  previous  mark  of  six  feet  two. 

Paula  felt  the  blood  leave  her 
cheeks  and  her  hands  grow  cold  as 
she  saw  Lester  come  into  the  ring, 
apparently  as  cool  and  careless  as  if 
alone  on  the  Stannard  training  track. 
The  bar  was  placed  at  five  feet  six  at 
the  start  and  White  Label  went  over 
it  like  a  flash.  Lester  smiled  and  it 
was  put  up  to  six,  on  the  second 
round.  He  took  his  mount  straight 
for  the  jump  and  again  the  good 
horse  cleared  without  apparent  effort. 
There  was  a  round  of  applause  and — 

''Six,  four,"  Paula  heard  Norton 
say  to  her  chaperone.  "That  horse  is 
a  good  one!" 

Again    the    pole    was    raised    and 


again  White  Label  took  it  like  a  deer. 
A  shout  went  up  from  the  crowd 
about  the  ring.  At  a  signal  from 
Lester  the  bar  was  again  lifted. 

"Six,  eight,"  the  girl  heard  some 
one  shout  above  the  tumult  of  ap- 
plause that  followed  the  jump.  She 
had  hoped  that  Lester  would  be  con- 
tent with  this,  but  a  spirit  of  desper- 
ate daring  seemed  to  possess  him. 
Though  she  did  not  know  it  the 
horse  had  already  reached  the  limit 
Lester  had  given  him,  but  he  quietly 
signalled  for  another  bar.  Paula 
caught  her  breath  sharply. 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  "he's  mad  to  at- 
tempt that  leap!  They  shouldn't  let 
him.    Arthur  ought  not  to  permit  it." 

"Don't  trouble,  Miss  Stannard," 
Norton  said  reassuringly,  "it's  a 
pretty  stiff  jump,  but  the  fellow's 
game  and  he  evidently  knows  his 
business." 

She  saw  the  pole  go  up  to  a  sheer 
seven  feet  two,  saw  Lester  push 
White  Label  forward  to  the  jump, 
saw  the  horse  suddenly  refuse,  stop- 
ping short  with  an  abruptness  which 
would  have  unseated  a  rider  less 
skilled;  she  saw  Lester  put  him  at 
the  bar  again  under  whip  and  spur, 
saw  the  big  hunter,  which  seemed 
somehow  to  have  lost  his  nerve, 
swerve  suddenly  and  ram  himself 
against  the  barrier,  bringing  half  a 
dozen  of  the  heavy  bars  clattering 
about  his  rider;  and  then,  as  she  saw 
the  trainer,  with  dogged  determination 
written  in  every  line  of  his  face,  again 
take  his  horse  toward  the  upper  end 
of  the  ring  and  prepare  to  bring  him 
up  for  the  third  essay,  forgetful  of 
her  surroundings,  she  half  rose  in  her 
place  and  stretched  her  hands  toward 
him  in  a  very  abandonment  of  appeal. 
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Lester,  pulling  his  mount  together 
for  the  daring  leap,  for  the  first  time 
lifted  his  eyes  toward  the  Stannard 
box.  His  gaze  met  Paula's  squarely ; 
her  eyes  held  a  desperate  fear — and  a 
something  beside  which  made  him 
catch  his  breath  sharply  and  straight- 
en himself  in  his  saddle.  He  could 
have  sworn  that  the  girl's  white  lips 
whispered  his  name.  In  a  moment 
she  had  recalled  herself  and  sank 
back  into  her  place,  but  in  that  brief 
instant  her  eyes  had  spoken  as  no 
words  could  have  done.  Fortunately 
no  one  but  Lester  had  understood. 
The  trainer's  eyes  glowed;  he  set  his 
jaw  tensely,  took  his  mount  well  in 
hand  and  put  him  at  the  bars.  A 
hush  had  fallen  upon  the  vast  assem- 
bly; every  eye  was  riveted  upon  the 
splendid  horse  and  his  intrepid  rider. 
Like  a  cyclone  they  rushed  at  the  bar ; 
the  steady  eye  of  the  trainer  meas- 
ured the  distance;  his  skilled  hands 
lifted  at  exactly  the  proper  moment, 
and  the  big  jumper  took  off  in  gallant 
form.  He  skimmed  over  like  a 
swallow  and  landed  lightly  on  the 
other  side,  beating  his  own  previous 
mark  a  good  twelve  inches  and 
smashing  the  record  to  bits.  The 
crowd  went  wild.  The  trainer  was 
the  hero  of  the  hour.  He  did  not 
hear  the  roar  of  applause  that  filled 
and  shook  the  big  building.  He  had 
dared  a  second  swift  glance  at  Paula 
and  again  her  eyes  had  met  his.  A 
dark  flush  mounted  to  his  cheek;  a 
light  leaped  into  his  eyes;  and  every 
pulse  of  his  body  thrilled  to  a  triumph 
which  had  no  relation  to  White 
Label's  phenomenal  performance. 

The  Stannards,  accompanied  by 
young  Wilson,  went  home  the  follow- 
ing  morning.      That   night,    Wilson, 


surprised  and  stunned  by  an  unex- 
pected and  unqualified  rejection  from 
Paula,  returned  to  New  York.  Stan- 
nard was  bitterly  disappointed,  but 
with  characteristic  reserve  forebore 
to  mention  the  subject  to  his  sister. 
The  girl  wandered  about  the  house 
all  the  next  day  like  a  restless  spirit, 
strumming  fitfully  upon  the  piano, 
singing  snatches  of  song,  taking  up  a 
book  now  and  then,  only  to  fling  it 
impatiently  aside  after  a  moment, 
until  Stannard,  who  had  always 
boasted  that  Paula  was  not  given  to 
moods,  was  forced  to  an  inevitable 
conclusion  as  to  feminine  mutability. 

Lester  got  in  with  the  horses  some- 
time that  night.  The  next  morning 
he  went  straight  to  Stannard  and  re- 
signed his  place,  asking  to  be  relieved 
from  duty  at  once.  Stannard  was 
astounded. 

"Why,  what's  the  trouble,  Lester?" 
he  said,  turning  in  his  chair  to  look 
at  the  trainer  who  had  sought  an 
audience  with  his  employer  in  the  little 
room  off  the  library  where  Stannard 
transacted  all  matters  of  business. 
"Has  anything  gone  wrong?  Is  it  a 
matter  of  money,  or  have  you  some 
Complaint  to<  make?" 

The  trainer's  face  was  worn  and 
haggard  and  his  eyes  had  the  singu- 
lar veiled  brightness  which  tells  of 
hours  of  sleeplessness.  Stannard's 
first  impression  was  that  he  had  been 
drinking,  but  at  a  second  glance  he 
dismissed  the  thought. 

"It's  not  a  question  of  money,"  the 
man  answered,  slowly,  "and  I've 
nothing  to  complain  of.  No  one 
could  have  been  kinder  or  squarer 
than  you've  been  with  me,  Mr.  Stan- 
nard, but — for  reasons  of  my  own — 
I've  got  to  quit.     I've  made  up  rny 
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mind  to  go  back  to  the  range.  It's 
where  I  belong  and  there's  a  place 
always  open  to  me  on  the  Bar-Z." 

"Very  well,  Lester,"  Stannard  an- 
swered quietly.  He  perceived  that 
some  weighty  consideration  was  in- 
fluencing the  trainer's  decision  and 
he  respected  the  reserve  of  an  em- 
ploye no  less  than  that  of  a  friend. 
"I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  lose  you. 
You've  done  good  work  with  the 
horses,  and  I'll  never  find  a  better 
man  for  the  place.  But  of  course 
you  know  your  own  business.  When 
do  you  wish  to  leave?" 

"At  once — to-day — if  it  won't  in- 
convenience you,  Mr.  Stannard.  You 
can  get  Curry  any  minute  you  want 
him.  He's  eager  for  the  place, 
and  he's  a  good  safe  man,  as  you 
know." 

"All  right,  Lester,"  Stannard  said 
again.  "I'm  sorry  to  give  you  up,  but 
I  haven't  a  word  to  say.  If  I  can  help 
you  in  any  way  at  any  time  don't 
hesitate  to  let  me  know.  Good-bye, 
Lester,  and  good  luck  to  you." 

As  Lester  stepped  into'  the  hall, 
Stannard  saw  through  the  half  open 
door  the  figure  of  his  sister  emerge 
from  the  doorway  opposite.  The  look 
on  the  girl's  face  staggered  him  like 
a  blow. 

"Dan !"  he  heard  her  say,  breath- 
lessly, "Dan!"  Her  voice  had  the 
intensity  of  a  cry.  Stannard  saw  the 
trainer  step  swiftly  back  from  her 
outstretched  hands. 

"Don't!"  he  cried  sharply,  "for 
God's  sake,  Miss  Stannard — " 

Then — for  Arthur  Stannard  was  a 
gentleman — he  crossed  the  room  and 
softly  closed  the  door. 

The  girl  stood  looking  into  Les- 
ter's   eyes.      Her    hands    had    fallen 


loosely  at  her  sides.  Her  breath  was 
coming  quickly. 

"You — you  are  going  away?"  she 
faltered. 

Lester  kept  himself  in  hand. 

"Yes,"  he  said  quietly.  "To-day, 
Miss  Stannard."  He  did  not  look  at 
her.  "I'm  going  back  to  the  old  life 
on  the  range.  This  is  no  place  for  me. 
I  should  never  have  come  here.  I  see 
that  now.  I've  been  a  fool,  but  I've 
come  to  my  senses  at  last." 

The  color  had  ebbed  from  the  girl's 
cheeks  and  lips.  Her  eyes  clung  to 
the  trainer's  face. 

"I'm  not  a  gentleman,  Miss  Stan- 
nard," Lester  went  on  simply.  "No 
one  knows  that  better  than  I.  My 
father  was  a  drunken  follower  of  the 
races — bookmaker,  plunger  or  tout, 
as  his  luck  ran — and  my  mother  was 
a  waitress  in  a  cheap  hotel.  She  was 
an  honest  woman,  thank  God,  but 
she  could  scarcely  write  her  own 
name.  I  never  thought  much  about 
all  this  till  I  came  here — we  were  all 
pretty  much  of  a  kind  on  the  range — 
but  when  I  found  myself  associated 
with  men  like  your  brother  and — and 
the  other,  I  began  to  understand.  I 
used  to  think  a  man  could  raise  him- 
self above  his  beginnings  and  make 
his  own  place  in  the  world — but  he 
can't.  To  be  a  gentleman,  he's  got 
to  be  born  one.  I've  lived  among 
horses  long  enough  to  know  the 
value  of  blood.  Nothing  can  ever 
make  the  plug  a  thoroughbred.  It's 
folly  to  try.  The  other  man's  a 
thoroughbred,  straight  through — and 
I'm  common  to  the  bone.  I'm  your 
brother's  trainer,  Miss  Stannard,  and 
you're  a  lady — the  only  lady  I've 
ever  known.  I  was  fool  enough  to 
forget  for  an  hour,  there  in  Louisville 
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— to  fancy  that  maybe  these  things 
didn't  matter,  that  nothing  mattered 
except  one  thing — but  that's  past 
now.  I  know  my  place,  and  I'll  keep 
it.  I've  fought  it  out  with  myself,  and 
I'm  going  back  to  the  only  life  I'm 
fit  for." 

The  girl  lifted  her  eyes  to  his.  He 
saw  in  their  depths  a  desperate  some- 
thing that  for  a  moment  shook  his  re- 
solve. He  took  a  hasty  step  toward  her. 

"Paula!"  he  cried.  "Paula!  I—" 
He  checked  himself  abruptly.  There 
was  a  moment's  fierce  struggle  for 
control  from  which  Lester  emerged 
very  white  and  with  nostrils  quiver- 
ing, but  quite  quiet  and  contained. 

"I  told  you  I  was  not  a  gentleman, 
Miss  Stannard,  and  I  think  I've 
proved  it,"  he  said  quietly.  "But  I'm 
doing  the  best  that's  in  me.  Maybe  it 
will  help  you  to  think  more  kindly  of 
me — afterward — to  remember  that  I 
did  my  best."  The  girl  had  laid  an 
arm  along  the  back  of  a  tall  Swiss 
chair  which  stood  near  her.  She 
suddenly  bent  her  face  down  upon  it. 

Lester  set  his  teeth  hard.  He  had 
made  his  resolve  and  he  would  keep 


it.  It  was  not  easy— but  he  was, 
indeed,  doing  his  best.  The  girl  was 
very  near  him — so  near  that  he  could 
have  touched  the  bowed  head  with 
his  hand ;  but  in  Lester's  code,  per- 
haps in  his  own  way  the  trainer  was 
a  gentleman  after  all,  she  was  as 
effectually  remote  from  him  as  she 
must  forever  remain.  There  was  a 
long  silence;  then  Lester  spoke  in  a 
voice  he  scarcely  recognized  as  his: 

"Good-bye,  Miss  Stannard,"  he  said 
huskily.  "Good-bye,  and" — the  words 
were  alien  to  his  lips — "God,  bless 
you."  He  turned  away  abruptly,  and 
when  the  girl  raised  her  head  he  was 
gone. 

A  week  later  Paula  went  back  to 
her  aunt  in  New  York;  and  within  a 
year,  she  was  married  with  due  pomp 
and  circumstance  to  young  Wilson — 
a  consummation  devoutly  wished  for 
by  the  friends  of  both. 

Lester  is  back  with  the  Bar-Z 
ranch,  a  shade  more  silent,  a  degree 
more  reckless  than  of  old, — he  is  said 
to  ride  harder,  drink  deeper  and  take 
more  desperate  chances  than  any 
other  man  on  the  range. 
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Arthur  Hoeber— An  Appreciation 


By  Charles  H.  Caffin 


HE  illustra- 
tions accom- 
panying this 
article  intro- 
duce us  to 
Arthur  Hoe- 
ber mainly  as 
a  painter  of 
lands  cape. 
There  are 
other  aspects  of  his  career  on  which 
I  shall  touch,  but  this,  I  am  sure,  is 
the  one  which  presents  most  dis- 
tinctly the  latest  ideal  of  his  life. 


We  all  have  to  make  a  compro- 
mise with  our  ideals,  fitting  in,  as 
best  we  may,  the  thing  we  long  to 
do  with  the  thing  we  have  to  do, 
and  it  is  in  the  light  of  this  adjust- 
ment of  fancies  to  facts,  of  desire  to 
necessity,  that  we  should  judge  a 
man's  achievement.  There  is  al- 
ways some  amusement  in  speculat- 
ing what  others  or  ourselves  might 
have  accomplished,  had  all  the  stars 
conjoined  to  favor  this  or  that; 
something  also  of  sadness;  but 
either  attitude  is  futile.     The  main 
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Sur  la  Grande  Route 

(Paris  Salon  of  1883) 
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thing  in  a  world  of  actualities  is,  not 
what  might  have  been,  but  what  is. 
This  truth,  sufficiently  hard  and 
unassailable,  had  early  to  be  reck- 
oned with  by  Arthur  Hoeber.  If  he 
had  been  allowed  to  follow  his  first 
bent,  he  would  have  been  a  soldier ; 
and  except  for  being  short-sighted, 
the  fact  which  disqualified  him  for 
the  service,  he  has  all  the  instincts 
and  characteristics  that  would  have 
made  him  a  credit  to  the  army.  He 
had,  I  believe,  some  desire  to  adopt 
the  career  of  the  stage,  and  as  a 
young  man  enjoyed  the  warm 
friendship  of  the  eminent  actor, 
Lester  Wallack.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, urged  him  to  become  a  painter. 
He  was  at  this  time  in  business, 
studying:     meantime     in     the     nierht 


schools  of  the  Cooper  Union.  For 
from  boyhood  he  had  shown  a  taste 
for  drawing,  sketching  continually 
and  practising  in  water  colors;  one 
of  his  pictures  having  been  accepted 
at  the  American  Water  Color  So- 
ciety's exhibition  when  he  was 
fourteen  years  old.  When  his 
course  at  the  Cooper  Union  was 
finished,  he  entered  the  Art  Stu- 
dent's League,  where  he  studied 
under  J.  Carroll  Beckwith.  Little 
by  little  his  desires  were  trending 
towards  the  adoption  of  painting  as 
a  profession,  and  having  at  last  de- 
termined to  make  the  leap,  he 
started  for  the  Mecca  of  the  modern 
art  student. 

Now  again  his  friendship  with  Mr. 
Wallack   stood   him   in   good   stead, 
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for  the  actor  gave  him  a  letter  to  his 
brother-in-law,  the  late  Sir  John 
Millais,  who  received  him  with 
great  kindness  and  in  turn  passed 
him  on  with  introductions  to  friends 
in  Paris.  He  arrived  there  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  became  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts 
under  Gerome.  That  first  summer 
was  spent  at  St.  Valery,  on  the 
coast  of  Normandy,  near  Dieppe. 
The  following  summer  he  com- 
pleted a  Salon  picture  "Stir  la 
Grande  Route,"  which  was  exhibited 
in  1883.  His  last  Salon  exhibit,  "Le 
Pain  Quotidien"  was  bought  by  the 
Eden  Musee.  During  these  days  in 
France  he  became  intimate  with 
Alexander  Harrison  and  shared 
with  him  a  studio  at  Concarneau ; 
passing  some  time  also  at  Pont 
Aven  in  Brittany  in  company  with 
Eugene  Vail,  Clifford  Grayson, 
Mortimer  Menpes,  Stanhope  Forbes 
and  many  other  English  and  Ameri- 


cans who  haunted  that  favorite  vil- 
lage. 

In  those  days  he  was  painting 
the  figure  and  continued  to  do  so 
after  his  return  to  this  country.  At 
first  he  worked  at  South  Plymouth, 
Cape  Cod,  his  subjects  being  drawn 
from  the  Colonial  period.  Gradually, 
however,  he  came  under  the  fas- 
cination of  landscape  painting ; 
though  not  at  once  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  figure,  for  as  late  at  1893  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  St.  Ives,  in  Cornwall, 
England,  he  was  painting  both 
kinds  of  subject.  Many  summers 
were  spent  on  Long  Island,  until 
finally  he  discovered  for  himself 
Hyannisport  on  Cape  Cod.  To  that 
spot  he  has  remained  loyal  for  sev- 
eral years,  having  a  studio  there  and 
conducting  summer  classes  in  paint- 
ing. His  enthusiasm  for  the  scen- 
ery of  the  neighborhood  is  unquali- 
fied. 

What  is  it  that  turns  so  many  a 
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painter  towards  the  ehoice  of  land- 
scape for  his  subjects?  And  a  par- 
allel question  to  this  is,  Why  does 
landscape  do  so  much  to  bring  to 
the  front  and  establish  that  which 
there  is  of  artist  in  the  painter? 

Fresh  from  the  schools,  from  the 
study  of  the  model  in  the  cramped, 
artificially  lighted  conditions  of  the 
atelier,  the  student,  spending  his 
summers  in  the  country,  at  first  has 
an  eye  mainly  for  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  peasant  or  fisherfolk.  It 
is  the  latter  who  especially  invite 
his  steps  towards  Brittany.  For  a 
while  his  figure  studies  act  as  a  sort 
of  obsession,  coming  between  him 
and  the  realization  of  the  beauty  of 
nature.       There    is    a    quite    ridicu- 


lous preference  given  at  the  exhibi- 
tions in  Paris  to  subjects  of  the 
figure,  notwithstanding  that  the 
greatest  triumphs  for  modern 
French  art  have  been  won  by  land- 
scape painters,  and  among  these 
we  may  include  for  our  present  pur- 
pose Millet,  although  it  is  in  the 
figure  that  he  is  preeminent.  Yet 
he  saw  his  human  subjects  abso- 
lutely as  part  of  their  natural  sur- 
roundings, himself  a  peasant  with 
the  "cry  of  the  soil"  in  his  brain, 
and  with  heart  alive  to  the  inspira-. 
tion  of  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
seasons. 

But  if  there  be  an  obsession  of 
the  figure,  how  often  is  it  gradually 
dissipated   by   contact   with   nature. 
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Why  should  it  be  otherwise?  It 
must  be  hard  indeed  to  pass  sum- 
mer after  summer  in  some  beautiful 
spot  and  not  become  imbued  with 
its  spirit.  And  how  much  larger  in 
significance,  more  embracing  in  its 
appeal  is  the  spot  than  its  inhab- 
itants. Not,  perhaps,  if  you  search 
down  into  the  inmost  spirit  of  the 
peasants,  as  Millet  did  and  Israels 
still  does.  Then  possibly  you  may 
find  in  some  poor  shepherdess  or 
fisherman  a  deeper  significance  of 
human  interest  than  in  the  most  en- 
trancing landscape.  But  that  is 
only  if  the  painter  has  a  power  of 
psychological  insight,  which  very 
few  possess.  By  far  the  great  ma- 
jority look  upon  the  outside  rather 
than  into  the  inside  of  things,  hav- 
ing the  gift  of  visual  observation 
but  seldom  that  of  psychological 
penetration. 


So  it  is  not  long  before  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  attract  them,  and 
often  with  a  continually  increasing 
sense  of  its  sufficiency,  that  ends  by 
directing*  their  attention  wholly  to 
the  landscape.  And  it  is  here  that 
one  finds  the  answer  to  our  second 
question. 

Nature  inspires  the  painter,  as  it 
does  ourselves  ;  arouses  longings  in 
his  heart,  puts  ideas  in  his  brain. 
We  do  not  find  the  landscape  painter 
hunting  around  for  subjects,  or 
spinning'  them  out  of  a  meagre 
imagination,  as  is  so  frequently  the 
case  with  the  figure  painter.  To  the 
former  there  is  always  a  model 
waiting,  inviting  his  effort,  inspir- 
ing- and  strengthening  his  accom- 
plishment. 

I  have  seen  but  few  examples  of 
Hoeber's  figure  subjects,  but  I 
feel    that    his    landscapes    represent 
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From  a  portrait  study  in  charcoal 

Mary 

the  stronger  work,  even  as  they 
do  his  maturer  choice.  He  shows 
a  particular  inclination  for  scenes 
of       marshland,       especially       under 


evening  skies  and  sunsets.  One 
of  the  strong  features  of  his  pic- 
tures is  the  excellence  of  his  draw- 
ing, the  suggestion  of  actual  con- 
struction which  he  gives  to  his  fore- 
grounds and  to  the  skies.  This 
power  is  of  the  first  importance  in 
landscape  and  the  last  to  which 
some  painters,  especially  the  young- 
er ones,  apply  themselves.  They 
feel  themselves  full  of  the  sentiment 
of  their  subject,  and  try  to  reach 
straight  out  for  it ;  relying,  in  fact, 
upon  temperament,  instead  of  upon 
the  discipline  of  patient,  thorough 
preparation  in  mastering  the  repre- 
sentation of  objects.  For  it  is  the 
form  and  character  of  the  form  of 
each  part  of  the  scene  that  is,  as 
it  were,  the  scaffolding  which  sup- 
ports the  ornamentation  of  the 
sentiment.  The  latter  is  only  so 
much  flimsy  drapery  that  would 
flop  incontinently  to  the  ground,  if 
it   had  not  the   construction  under- 
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neath  to  sustain  it.  And  in  one's 
study  of  pictures  it  is  not  infre- 
quently that  one  comes  on  instances 
of  flopping  sentiment. 

Never  in  Hoeber's  pictures;  his 
foregrounds  suggest  stability  and 
firmness;  they  are  fixed  and  rooted 
and  we  feel  that  we  could  walk 
across  them  without  sinking  through 


the  canvas.  In  his  skies,  again, 
there  is  the  same  sense  of  construc- 
tion. The  clouds  pile  themselves 
up  in  actual  volume,  or  float  in  little 
independent  tufts  of  detached  vapor, 
or  if  the  sky  is  clear  it  has  the  qual- 
ity of  depth.  I  doubt  if  the  charac- 
ter and  substance  of  his  trees  is 
always    so    well    expressed.      I    have 
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seen  pictures  of  his  in  which  the. 
masses  of  foliage  did  not  seem  to 
have  been  so  thoroughly  compre- 
hended as  the  other  features  of  the 
scene ;      more      tentatively      rendered 


and  not  so  convincing.  It  would 
appear  that  his  preference  is  for  the 
parallel  sweep  of  land  and  sky,  and 
in  the  rendering  of  these  he  shows 
a  very  notable  mastery.     To  any  one 
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who  knows  and  loves  the  neighbor- 
hood which  he  himself  loves  and 
knows  so  intimately,  these  pictures 
must  prove  very  satisfying.  The  ex- 
cellent qualities  of  his  style  are 
represented  very  markedly  in  the 
beautiful  example,  "The  Green  Man- 
tle of  the  Standing  Pool"  here  re- 
produced. 

Speaking  of  compromises,  Hoeber, 
like  many  others,  has  still  to  make 
them.  He  has  to  compound  with 
fortune  by  giving  the  greater  part 
of  the  winters  and  early  springs, 
the  period  of  the  art  season  in  New 
York,  to  writing.  As  an  art  critic, 
first  upon  the  New  York  Times  and 
now  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  he 


has  filled  the  difficult  role  of  paint- 
er criticising  the  work  of  brother 
artists,  with  infinite  discretion.  It 
has  helped  him  that  he  is  a  man  of 
kindly  and  generous  impulses,  in- 
capable of  pettiness,  broad  enough 
to  enter  into  the  points  of  view  of 
other  men,  even  if  he  can  not  sym- 
pathize with  them.  The  same  quali- 
ties have  characterized  his  contribu- 
tions to  magazine  literature  and  his 
two  books,  "Treasures  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,"  and  "Painting  in 
,thc  XIX  Century  in  France,  Italy, 
Spain  and  Belgium.'5 

To  myself,  as  a  brother  writer,  his 
friendship  is  a  source  of  continual 
pleasure  and  not  infrequent  inspiration. 
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Capri  at  Dawn 


By  J.   E.   B. 

THE  silent  gulf  dreams  like  a  spell-bound  lake, 
The  further  mountains  flush  in  roseate  light, 
Then  nearer  peaks  catch  fire  and  purple  night 
Rolls  back  her  curtains.     Through  the  cloudy  break, 

With  amaranth  and  gold  upon  his  wake. 

Bursts  forth  the  sun.     The  flapping  sails  shine  white 

I  rpon  the  blue.     The  delicate,  gray  height 

Cuts  sharp  against  the  sky's  intense  opaque. 

Such  is  the  isle  at  dawn.     Across  the  sea 

Grim  sentinel,  Vesuvius,  lightly  streams, 

A  skein  of  smoke  athwart  the  windless  skies. 

And  through  the  azure  sea-fog,  feathery, 
A  formless  outline  in  the  distance  gleams, 
Where,  wrapt  in  fitful  sleep,  the  city  lies. 
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Capri  at  Sunset 

By  J.  E.   B. 

ONE  lingering  kiss,  as  fain  awhile  to  stay, 
One  backward  look,  from  out  th'  effulgent  west, 
Checking  his  fiery  steeds  which  onward  pressed, 
The  setting  sun  cast  o'er  the  mirror'd  bay. 

Wrapt  in  her  lover's  smile  the  island  lay, 
From  lowest  shore  up  to  the  further  crest 
In  peaceful  calm,  in  stillness  and  in  rest, 
As  dim,  soft  music  passed  the  summer  day. 

Down  on  the  darkening  beach  the  white  form  gleams 
Of  some  last,  loitering  bather,  whose  sharp  call 
Threads  like  a  bell  the  mild  pellucid  air. 

Mid  purple  mists  the  lapping  water  dreams, 
And  silently,  as  dark  night  spreads  her  pall, 


A  single  star  the  sk\ 


shows  here  and  there. 
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Miss  Rebecca's  Easter  Blossoms 


By   Harriet  A.   Nash 


IT  was  only  a  boy  standing  on  the 
highest  step  and  reaching  for 
the  great  brass  knocker  of 
Miss  Rebecca  Grant's  side  door ; 
a  thin-haired,  freckle-faced  boy,  with 
no  feature  to  distinguish  him  from 
a  hundred  other  boys.  Whether 
the  torn  hat  and  ragged  jacket  cov- 
ered the  possibilities  of  future  states- 
manship, or  the  grimy  little  fingers 
might  some  day  grasp  with  power 
the  pen  or  sword,  not  even  the  closest 
observer  could  have  guessed.  To 
Miss  Rebecca,  as  she  opened  the  door 
the  fraction  of  an  inch,  the  little  fig- 
ure was  closely  suggestive  of  the  one 
class  of  males  which  her  soul  ab- 
horred. 

"I  never  feed  tramps,"  she  an- 
nounced in  a  crushing  tone,  before 
her  caller  could  speak.  The  boy  ig- 
nored her  announcement. 

"Please,  miss,"  he  asked  with  dig- 
nity, "do  you  want  a  hired  man?" 

The  saving  grace  of  Miss  Rebec- 
ca's proud  nature  was  a  sense  of 
humor.  A  grim  smile  hovered  about 
her  thin  lips  as  she  looked  critically 
down  upon  the  morsel  of  humanity. 
A  sudden  recognition  chased  away 
the  smile.  "Yon  belong  at  the  poor 
farm,"  she  said  severely.  "I  saw  you 
there  last  week." 

"Yes'm,"  assented  the  boy.  "I  saw 
you.  You  said  the  farm  was  a  safe 
and  proper  refuge  for  the  old  and 
helpless,  but  a  livin'  disgrace  to  the 
able  bodied.  1 'lease  'm  I'm  able  bod- 
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ied.  I  can  bring  water  and  wash 
dishes  and  clean  knives.  And  I  ain't 
afraid  of  anything,  even  in  the  dark." 

Miss  Rebecca  knew  she  should 
have  sent  the  child  straight  back  to 
the  poor  farm.  But  instead  it  came 
io  pass  that  two  hours  later  Jimmie 
Snow  sat  eating  his  first  self-earned 
supper  from  the  oilcloth  cover  of  her 
kitchen  table.  Through  the  open 
door  of  the  dining-room,  where  Miss 
Grant  in  solitary  state  maintained  all 
the  elegance  due  her  name  and  posi- 
tion, he  caught  glimpses  of  bright 
carpet  and  mahogany  sideboard,  of 
snowy  cloth  and  shining  silver.  Be- 
yond the  dining-room  there  opened  a 
marvellous  vista  of  easy-chairs  and 
pictures  and  a  bay  window  full  of 
blossoming  plants.  Jimmie  drew  a 
deep  breath  of  delight  as  he  gazed 
across  the  two  rooms  upon  the  glow- 
ing colors  of  a  scarlet  geranium. 
Flowers  in  summer  might  be  had  for 
the  seeking,  and  from  the  time  the 
first  pink  buds  of  the  mayflower  nes- 
tled in  his  little  moist  palm  to  the  last 
wind-beaten  blossoms  of  the  frost 
flower,  they  were  his  daily  delight. 
But  flowers  in  winter — he  had  never 
been  so  near  to  them  before. 

He  sat  alone  by  the  kitchen  fire, 
while  Miss  Rebecca  went  forth  to  at- 
tend the  mid-week  prayer  meeting, 
stopping  on  her  way  to  interview  the 
first  selectman  of  Plainville,  and 
groped  sleepily  up  the  back  stairs, 
when,  on  her  return,  she  directed  him 
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to  the  tiny  kitchen  chamber.  "When 
I'm  a  man,"  he  murmured  drowsily  to 
himself  as  he  sank  into  boyish  slum- 
ber, "I'm  goin'  to  have  a  big  square 
house,  with  flowers  in  every  window ; 
and  eat  off  of  a  white  table,  with  lots 
of  shiny  dishes." 

The  neighbors  called  it  charity  on 
Miss  Rebecca's  part.  Miss  Rebecca 
herself  called  it  a  whim,  and  being  a 
woman  little  given  to  whims,  atoned 
-to  herself  for  the  weakness  by  an 
added  dignity'  in  her  manner  towards 
her  new  employee.  But  Jimmie,  whose 
philosophical  little  mind  had  early 
learned  to  rely  upon  its  own  conclu- 
sions, knew  that  he  was  no  longer  a 
town  pauper,  but  had  now  become  a 
self-supporting  citizen.  He  had  not 
been  unhappy  at  the  poor  farm.  As 
he  sat  alone  at  Miss  Rebecca's  kitchen 
table,  it  may  be  that  he  thought  re- 
gretfully of  the  lively  chatter  at  the 
long  table,  or  on  winter  evenings 
missed  the  rambling  stories  which  the 
old  people  were  wont  to  tell.  But  no 
one  knew ;  even  those  who  know  and 
love  them  can  only  guess  at  the  mar- 
vellous workings  in  the  miad  of  a  lit- 
tle boy.  And  in  Jimrnie's  case  there 
was  no  one  who  cared  to  guess. 

He  went  daily  to  the  village  school 
in  garments  cut  over  from  Judge 
Grant's  by  patterns  which  had  been 
used  for  Miss  Rebecca's  brothers. 
And  Miss  Rebecca,  scorning  to  waste 
money  on  the  village  barber,  cut  his 
hair  straight  across  behind  his  ears, 
after  a  pattern  of  her  own  invention. 
The  other  boys  laughed  at  first;  but 
after  a  little,  one  and  another  having 
felt  the  force  of  Jimrnie's  strong  little 
fists,  they  conceived  therefor  a  respect 
which  outweighed  any  peculiarities  in 
dress.     Out  of  school  there  was  abun- 


dant occupation  in  filling  the  kitchen 
wood  box,  cleaning  knives  and  run- 
ning errands.  And  in  the  brief  pe- 
riods of  play,  snow  houses  must  be 
constructed  and  interesting  toys  made 
from  bits  of  wood,  pieces  of  string 
and  empty  spools. 

All  this  time,  according  to  Mis.-^ 
Rebecca's  express  command,  his  feet 
never  once  trespassed  beyond  the  din- 
ing-room door.  Miss  Rebecca  would 
do  her  duty  by  her  native  town,  and 
this  its  orphan  charge.  But  she  had 
no  intention  that  her  neat  carpets  be 
defaced  by  masculine  tread  or  her 
'household  treasures  displaced  by 
childish  fingers. 

Early  in  March,  Miss  Grant  sent 
Jimmie  across  the  snowy  fields  with 
an  urgent  message.  "Tell  Freeman 
Morgan  I  want  that  dry  wood  he  was 
to  deliver  here  in  October,"  she  com- 
manded. "I  should  have  known  bet- 
ter than  to  deal  with  people  of  such 
procrastinating  tendencies." 

Jimmie  looked  a  little  shocked. 
He  didn't  know  what  those  last  two 
words  meant,  but  Miss  Grant's  tone 
signified  dreadful  possibilities.  Mr. 
Morgan  was  full  of  regrets. 

"I'll  be  right  around  with  it  next 
week,"  he  promised.  "I've  been  that 
drove  up  all  winter,  I  ain't  been  able 
to  get  to  it." 

Two  weeks  later  Jimmie  went 
again. 

"I'll  bring  it  to-morrow,"  promised 
the  farmer.  "I  clean  forgot  it  last 
week." 

But  to-morrow  and  next  day  came 
and  went,  and  to  Jimrnie's  dismay  the 
steadily  diminishing  wood  pile  was  un- 
replenished.  On  the  third  day  he 
came  home  from  school  in  the  late  af- 
ternoon to  find  Miss  Rebecca  in  deep 
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distress,  her  best  bonnet  on,  and  an 
open  telegram  in  her  hand.  Jimmie 
wonderingly  obeyed  her  summons  to 
the  sitting-room. 

"I've  got  to  go  to  the  city,"  an- 
nounced Miss  Rebeccca.  "There's 
trouble  about  those  railroad  bonds 
that  father  would  buy,  though  I 
told  him  better."  Jimmie  wondered 
just  what  "railroad  bonds"  might  be, 
but  he  only  said  "Yes'm"  in  a  sympa- 
thetic tone;  which  evidently  was  all 
that  Miss  Rebecca  expected,  for  she 
continued,  "I  shall  leave  the  care  of 
everything  to  you,  and  over  'n'  above 
everything  else  you're  to  take  care  cf 
these  .plants.  The  geraniums  are  all 
in  bloom,  and  the  roses  and  lilies'H 
be  out  for  Easter  next  Sunday.  I. 
wouldn't  have  one  of  'em  freeze  for 
a  hundred  dollars." 

There  followed  careful  directions  as 
to  the  temperature  of  the  room  and 
watering  the  plants.  "Mind  you 
don't  get  a  drop  on  the  carpet,"  cau- 
tioned Miss  Rebecca.  "And  you  better 
sleep  right  here  on  the  couch  to  keep 
the.  fire  going.  I  shall  stop  and  send 
Henry  Applebee  after  that  wood." 

"Yes'm,"  said  Jimmie. 

Miss  Rebecca  looked  wistfully 
about  her.  The  room  was  cozy  and 
warm,  but  a  cloudy  twilight  was  set- 
tling over  the  gloomy  world  outside. 
For  nine  years  she  had  not  spent  a 
night  away  from  home.  A  thrill  of 
homesickness  softened  her  voice  as 
she  said,  "I'm  sure  I  can  trust  you, 
James.  You've  been  a  good  boy  and 
never  told  me  an  untruth.  There's 
plenty  of  food  on  the  pantry  shelf, 
and  I  sh'll  be  home  to-morrow  night. 
You  must  stay  at  home  and  keep  the 
fire.  Henry  will  bring  the  wood  to- 
morrow." 


"Yes'm,"  said  Jimmie,  his  heart 
swelling  with  delight  in  her  commen- 
dation. "I  knew  I  was  able  bodied," 
he  declared  exultantly  to  himself. 

Miss  Rebecca  called  back  to  him 
from  the  front  doorstep.  "Mind  you 
don't  let  those  plants  freeze,"  she  said 
with  emphasis,  "if  you  have  to  burn 
Grandfather  Grant's  sideboard  to 
keep  a  fire."  After  she  was  gone, 
Jimmie  ate  his  supper  and  brought  in 
all  the  wood  that  remained  in  the  pile. 
It  was  dark  by  this  time  and  his  eyes 
turned  questioningly  towards  the  row 
of  shining  lamps  on  the  kitchen  shelf. 
But  Miss  Rebecca  had  never  permit- 
ted him  to  light  a  lamp,  and  her  re- 
cent instructions  had  failed  to  touch 
upon  the  question. 

"I  c'n  get  along,"  said  Jimmie 
sturdily,  as  he  groped  his  way  back  to 
the  sitting-room. 

Twice  in  the  night,  oppressed  by  a 
sense  of  responsibility,  he  awoke  to 
look  carefully  after  the  fire.  It  was 
not  lonely,  for  the  tall  clock  in  the 
corner  ticked  pleasantly,  and  though 
he  could  not  see  them,  he  knew  there 
were  the  flowers  and  pictures  to  keep 
him  company.  At  the  second  waking 
he  heard  the  wind  whistling  drearily 
about  the  great  house  and  icy  snow- 
flakes  beating  upon  the  window  panes. 
Morning  found  the  fields,  which  had 
been  bare  and  brown  the  night  before, 
deeply  covered  with  snow,  which  the 
wind  was  tossing  about  at  will.  "It's 
the  line  gale  and  a  blizzard  both  to 
once,"  decided  Jimmie  in  boyish  de- 
light. But  his  face  grew  serious  as 
he  looked  out  through  the  swiftly  fall- 
ing flakes  at  the  drifting  highway. 

"I'm  afraid  Henry  Applebee'll  be 
bothered  about  the"  wood,"  he  said 
anxiously.     Fire   in   the    kitchen    was 
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not  to  be  thought  of.  Jimmie  ate  his 
breakfast  in  the  chilly  pantry,  blow- 
ing upon  his  fingers  to  keep  them 
warm,  and  carefully  picking  up  all  the 
crumbs.  Then  having  watered  the 
plants  with  loving  care,  he.  looked 
about  him  for  occupation.  There 
were  many  books  upon  the  shelves — 
books  which  must  be  full  of  pictures, 
and  Jimmie  loved  pictures  next  to 
flowers.  Miss  Rebecca  had  not  said 
he  might  look  at  them,  but  something 
within  him  seemed  to  whisper  that 
she  would  never  know.  But  with  his 
eyes  on  a  large  green  and  gold  vol- 
ume, he  paused  and  the  outstretched 
hand  fell  to  his  side. 

"She  said  she  could  trust  me,"  he 
said  slowly.  "She  didn't  mean  just 
able  bodied  only,  but  able  minded  too. 
I  won't  touch  them." 

He  went  out  to  the  wood  shed  and 
looked  longingly  at  the  little  pile  of 
self-made  toys.  He  had  sometimes 
been  allowed  to  have  them  in  the 
kitchen  on  snowy  days,  but  the  sit- 
ting-room? No,  it  would  never  do. 
However,  Jimmie  was  by  no  means 
at  the  end  of  his  resources.  And  pres- 
ently he  was  settled  on  the  rug  before 
the  fire,  with  his  own  school  geogra- 
phy. Not  to  study;  oh,  no.  But  the 
colored  maps  afforded  an  enticing  oc- 
cupation in  tracing  long  journeys 
which  he  meant  to  take  in  that  future 
of  boundless  promise — "when  I  grow 
up  !"  The  drift  grew  higher.  Henry 
Applebee  and  the  wood  came  not. 
Neither  when  night  fell  did  Miss  Re- 
becca return,  for  the  little  branch  rail- 
road which  once  each  day  ran  a  train 
into  Plainville  Centre  was  now  im- 
passable. 

"To-morrow  I'll  go  over  to  Mr. 
Moon's  and  borrow  some  wood,"  de- 


cided Jimmie  as  he  stood  in  the  gath- 
ering darkness  by  the  window,  and 
strained  his  eyes  to  catch,  through 
the  storm,  a  glimmer  of  light  from 
Miss  Grant's  nearest  neighbor,  a  full 
quarter  mile  away. 

When  morning  came  he  placed  the 
last  stick  of  wood  upon  the  fire,  and 
started  forth,  not  unpleased  at  the 
necessity  of  facing  the  storm.  But 
the  snow  was  deep  and  the  wind 
fierce.  Again  and  again  a  baffled 
little  figure  crept  back  to  the  sheltered 
doorway,  to  regain  its  breath.  At  the 
last  attempt  he  struggled  for  a  long 
time  in  a  huge  drift  by  the  gate,  and 
only  by  great  effort  regained  the  steps 
once  more.  "I  ain't  so  very  able 
bodied  after  all,"  gasped  Jimmie  as 
he  brushed  the  clinging  snow  from 
his  garments. 

The  last  stick  of  wood  had  burned 
to  coals.  With  sober  face  Jimmie 
brought  in  from  the  wood  shed  his 
cherished  playthings,  and  placed  them 
one  by  one  upon  the  fire.  A  little 
cart,  made  from  a  salt  box  with  spools 
for  wheels,  went  last  of  all.  These 
lasted  an  hour.  His  schoolbooks 
came  next.  Then  he  made  another 
trip  to  the  wood  shed  and  came  back 
with  axe  and  saw.  "/  should  have 
used  the  kitchen  chairs  and  table 
first,"  he  remarked  to  himself.  "But 
she  said  the  sideboard."  With  great 
effort  he  pushed  the  cumbrous  piece 
of  furniture  into  the  kitchen — there 
must  be  no  sawdust  or  splinters  on 
the  dining-room  carpet — and  five 
minutes  later  the  slender  arms  of  Miss 
Rebecca's  "hired  man"  were  bravely 
attacking  the  inlaid  sideboard  which 
had  come  across  the  ocean  with  the 
earliest  Grants  and  had  been  the  pride 
of  each  succeeding  owner's  heart. 
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It  was  Saturday  before  the  wind 
subsided  and  the  welcome  sight  of 
"breaking  out"  teams  was  seen  upon 
the  streets  of  Plainville.  And  late 
that  afternoon  the  first  train  from  the 
city  puffed  wearily  into  the  little  sta- 
tion. Miss  Rebecca  stepped  from  the 
long  covered  "depot  pung"  to  her 
own  well  brushed  doorsteps,  just  as 
Henry  Applebee  drove  up  with  a  load 
of  wood.  In  stony  silence  she  re- 
ceived Henry's  apologies,  not  daring 
to  glance  up  at  the  sitting-room  win- 
dows, where  limp  and  lifeless  must 
stand  her  beloved  plants. 

All  traces  of  disaster  had  vanished 
from  the  kitchen  floor,  but  in  the 
chilly  dining-room  Miss  Rebecca 
paused,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  empty 
corner.  With  a  sudden  thrill  of  hor- 
ror she  recalled  her  last  reckless  com- 
mand to  Jimmie.  Was  the  boy  an 
idiot? 

Anger,  grief  and  desolated  family 
pride  possessed  her  as  she  opened  the 
sitting-room  door. 

The  room  was  warm ;  and  a  fra- 
grance as  if  from  summer  gardens 
filled  the  air.  Between  her  and  the 
window  stood  Jimmie,  his  whole  face 
shining  with  rapture.  "Look!"  he 
cried. 

Behind  him  was  a  mass  of  bloom. 
Above  the  geraniums  roses  white  and 
crimson  hung  heavy  upon  their  stems, 
and  from  the  glossy  leaves  of  the  lily 
rose  seven  pure  blossoms  with  hearts 
of  gold. 

Miss  Rebecca  drew  a  deep  breath 
and  looked  downward  to  where  the 
last  broken  pieces  of  Grandfather 
Grant's  sideboard  lay  in  the  wood 
basket.  "I  had  to  burn  it  just  as  you 
told  me,"  Jimmie  explained  cheer- 
fully.    "But  of  course  you  wouldn't 


give  the  lily  for  a  thousand  side- 
boards." Was  it  the  fragrance  of  her 
home  coming,  the  Easter  message  of 
the  lily  or  the  boy's  rapt  face  ?  With- 
in Miss  Rebecca's  breast  there  stirred 
to  life  that  mother-love  without  which 
no  true  woman's  heart  was  ever  given 
her  from  God.  The  hard  crust,  which 
years  of  loneliness  and  pride  had 
formed,  melted  before  it. 

What,  after  all,  were  the  cherished 
possessions  of  dead  and  gone  Grants 
in  comparison  with  this  eager  human 
life,  full  of  wondrous  possibilities  of 
goodness  and  greatness?  What  were 
perishable  blossoms  to  the  light  shin- 
ing through  those  clear  blue  eyes, 
straight  out  from  the  immortal  soul 
of  a  ten-year-old  boy? 

"You  blessed  little  creature !"  she 
said  with  her  arms  around  the  child. 
"Your  faithful  little  heart  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  old  furniture  that 
ever  came  across  the  seas.  You're 
going  to  be  my  own  little  boy  from 
this  minute." 

Jimmie  submitted  to  the  caress  ;  it 
was  not  unpleasant  since  there  were 
no  other  boys  present. 

"And  sit  in  this  room  evenings — 
with  you — and  the  flowers  ?"  he  asked. 
He  walked  to  church  through  the 
melting  snow  next  morning,  his  hand 
clasped  in  Miss  Rebecca's  and  a  red 
rose  pinned  upon  his  Sunday  jacket; 
and  came  home  to  eat  his  Easter  din- 
ner, sitting  opposite  her  at  the  round 
table,  and  drinking  from  a  silver  cup, 
a  full  century  older  than  himself. 

"He  setteth  the  solitary  in  families," 
murmured  Miss  Rebecca,  in  place  of 
her  usual  grace.  "To  think  it's  taken 
me  all  these  weeks  to  learn  that  'twas 
meant  for  us  two  solitaries  to  unite 
and  make  a  family."     Jimmie  looked 
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at  her  thoughtfully.    The  journey  and 
anxiety   of   the    past    week    had    left 
traces  of  weariness  upon  her  face. 
"When    I'm    a    man,"    he    said    to 


himself,  "I  shall  take  care  of  the  wood 
and  'railroad  bonds'  and  everything 
else  that  bothers  her."  But  all  he 
said  aloud  was,  "Yes'm." 


Hale  House  Farm, 

An  Experiment  with  Boys 


By  G.   W.    Lee 


B 


ACK  to  the  soil !"  is  a 
familiar  motto  to-day;  and 
one  answer  to  the  call  is  a 
year's  experience  with  Hale 
House  Farm. 

A  few  words  about  Hale  House  it- 
self will  suggest  how  this  experi- 
ment is  part  of  the  broadening  work 
that  was  instigated  by  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale   some   eight   years   ago. 

Hale  House  is  a  social  settlement, 
located  at  No.  6  Garland  Street,  Bos- 
ton, in  the  district  between  the  busi- 
ness section  of  the  city  and  the  resi- 
dence section  of  the  South  End. 

Broadly  speaking,  social  and  college 
settlements — the  latter,  as  the  title 
implies,  under  the  auspices  of  a  col- 
lege or  association  of  colleges — are 
common  centres  for  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men.  They  stand  for  the 
best  interests  of  their  *  neighborhood  ; 
for  civic  education ;  for  tenement 
house  improvement ;  for  social  and 
municipal  betterment.  A  feature  as- 
sociated with  many  of  them  is  the 
meeting  of  young  persons  in  small 
numbers  for  instruction  or  amuse- 
ment or  both,  under  the  leadership  of 
adults.  Such  groups,  meeting  per- 
haps once  a  week,  help  to  build  up  the 
strong  personal  ties  that  make  the 
real   and   lasting   friendship   between 


the  settlement  and  the  family,  which 
is  essential  to  their  working  together 
for  the  good  of  each  and  all. 

It  is  by  knowing  the  neighborhood, 
through  the  children  and  through  the 
families,  as  well  as  by  being  a  home 
in  the  community  itself,  that  Hale 
House  has  become  the  natural  centre 
from  which  to  help  in  bettering  the 
surroundings.  In  this  it  has  had  many 
opportunities.  As  a  home,  it  is  the 
residence  of  a  limited  number  of 
persons,  who  give  a  large  part  of  their 
time  to  its  immediate  duties  and  inter- 
ests, thus  making  it  possible  for  thirty 
or  forty  others,  living  in  various  parts 
of  the  city  and  suburbs,  to  meet  at  the 
house  their  clubs  and  classes  of  boys 
and  girls. 

The  Hale  House  Log  and  the  An- 
nual Report,  which  may  be  had  for 
the  asking,  tell  of  the  visible  work  of 
the  settlement ;  of  the  groups  that 
meet  in  the  afternoon  and  evening ;  of 
the  large  social  gatherings  that  come 
weekly  or  monthly  or  on  festive  occa- 
sions ;  of  the  picnics,  excursions  and 
vacation  school,  and  of  Camp  Hale, 
at  the  northern  end  of  Squam  Lake, 
in  New  Hampshire,  the  regular  two 
weeks'  outing  place  for  the  older 
boys.  I 

The  Farm,  however,  is  a  very  re- 
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cent  experiment,  and  it  is  believed 
that  to  tell  its  story  at  length  may  act 
as  a  warning  to  save  others  some  of 
its  unlooked-for  experiences,  and  as 
an  inducement  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  general  awakening  of  the 
Longing  for  country  life  to  go  and  do 
likewise — or  better. 

PLANS 

Plans  were  not  seriously  considered 
until  late  in  April,  1902,  while  the 
first  sod  was  not  turned  until  early  in 
May.  The  fact  of  a  late  start 
served  well  as  a  comforting  excuse 
for  the  failures  of  the  season.  "We 
had  the  generous  offer  of  the  use  of 
a  ten-acre  lot  in  Water-town,  about 
an  hour  from  Hale  House  by  trolley, 
one  acre  of  which  we  should  be  at 
liberty  to  cultivate,  and  it  was  im- 
portant to  estimate  what  number  of 
boys  would  be  likely  to  take  hold,  and 
how  many  dollars  the  undertaking 
would  be  likely  to  cost. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  April  a  can- 
vass was  made  at  Hale  House,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  at  least  eleven 
boys  approved  of  the  plan,  with  none 
opposed.  They  wrote  their  replies  on 
slips  of  paper,  and  the  following  quo- 
tations are  significant:  "It  interests 
me;*'  '"The  farm  idea  pleases  me;'' 
"I  think  it  is  all  right;"  "I  would  like 
some  farming  and  a  little  sports;'' 
"Very  much  interested,  but  cannot 
go;"  "I  want  to  raise  cabbages;''  "It 
good  idea;"  "I  want  to  drive  on 
the  farm."  This  looked  promising, 
and,  within  a  week,  in  order  to  be 
tolerably  certain  that  the  boys  meant 
business,  two  more  canvasses  were 
made,  and  the  conclusion  was  reached 
that  about  fifteen  wanted  to  be 
"farmers."" 


Three  hundred  dollars  was  roughly 
estimated  as  the  expense  for  the  sea- 
son ;  and,  as  the  sum  was  in  part 
guaranteed  by  friends  of  the  cause, 
the  financial  problem  was  not  to  stand 
in  the  way  when  the  working  force 
should  be  ready. 

In  addition,  however,  to  boys  and 
money,  knowledge  was  needed.  The 
writer,  who  was  assuming  the  man- 
agement, knew  little  about  agricul- 
ture, yet  believed  that  to  raise  vege- 
tables, particularly  potatoes,  would  be 
a  simple  matter.  The  time  for  learn- 
ing how  to  do  it  was  short,  and  there 
was  much  to  be  done  forthwith. 
Many  good  suggestions  were  obtained 
by  a  visit  to  the  Farm  School  at 
Thompson's  Island,  Boston  Harbor, 
while  it  was  our  further  privilege  to 
have  the  agricultural  instructor  come 
up  to  Boston  to  select  for  us  the 
necessary  tools,  the  proper  seed,  fer- 
tilizer and  the  exact  plot  of  ground 
to  be  cultivated.  His  optimistic 
suggestions  made  all  things  seem 
possible. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
we  had,  from  the  start,  two  limita- 
tions: lack  of  time,  and,  almost  as 
grave,  lack  of  knowledge.  "Most  of 
the  boys  were  engaged  in  offices  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  the  time  available  for 
farming  was  the  evening,  the  early- 
morning  or  Saturday  afternoon,  and, 
possibly,  Sunday,  though  that  day 
was  not  to  figure  in  our  calculations. 
How  many  boys  would  come  out 
each  night,  and  whether  they  would 
give  on  the  average  one  or  two  hours 
of  work  each,  was  most  uncertain. 
The  fact  that  fifteen  would  be  actively 
interested  would  have  to  suffice  for  a 
beginning. 

Another    matter    for    consideration 
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was  a  shanty,  in  which  to  have  supper 
and  breakfast  and  to  pass  the  night. 
Building  this  would  require  time  as 
well  as  money,  but  it  seemed  essential 
to  the  undertaking;  for  we  could 
hardly  expect  the  boys  to  take  fifty 
minutes  each  way  to  and  from  Bos- 
ton every  night  that  they  might 
come  out  to  the  Farm ;  and,  moreover, 
would  not  the  experience  of  building 
our  own  house  be  as  much  worth 
while  as  tilling  the  soil. 

Furthermore,  there  must  needs  be 
organization.  The  committees  on 
produce,  flowers,  finance,  house  build- 
ing, food,  literature  and  recreation, 
all  seemed  necessary,  and  were  ap- 
pointed. 

WORK  BEGINS 

The  ploughing  was  under  way 
Saturday,  May  third,  with  seven 
boys  and  three  or  four  elders  on 
the  premises  watching  a  man  with 
a  pair  of  horses  drive  the  plough, 
and  a  second  man  with  another 
pair  the  harrow.  We  selected  a 
site  for  the  house,  and  began  work 
by  cutting  into  seed-pieces  a  whole 
barrel  of  potatoes,  feeling  thus 
that  we  were  farmers.  We  had  hoped 
to  do  the  actual  planting  that  after- 
noon ;  but  the  ground  was  not  ready, 
and  we  decided  to  wait  until  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday,  reconciled  to  the 
possibility  of  doing  the  work  more  in- 
telligently and  thoroughly  after  a 
week's  deliberation.  We  were  told 
that  the  cut  potatoes  could  well  be 
kept  for  this  length  of  time,  and 
might  be  even  better  for  seeding  pur- 
poses. We  left  the  barrels  with  cloth 
over  the  top.  As  experience  Xo.  I, 
we  learned  that  on  the  very  next  day 
at  least  one  cow  had  suspected  there 


were  good  things  beneath  the  burlap 
that  we  had  deemed  sufficient  protec- 
tion, and  was  feasting  thereon  when 
a  kindly  neighbor  saw  to  it  that  our 
two  barrels  were  tipped  over  and 
rolled  head  on  against  the  fence. 

Soon  the  Farm  demanded  continual 
attention.  We  were  joint  tenants-at- 
will  with  a  neighbor  who  had  pas- 
ture rights;  and  how  should  we  keep 
his  cows  out  of  our  garden  ?  Would 
it  be  lawful  to  erect  a  barbed  wire 
fence?  Wliere  should  we  keep  our 
implements  before  the  house  was 
ready?  Who  would  draw  up  the 
building  plans?  How  much  lumber 
would  be  needed,  and  what  wrould  it 
cost?  Would  the  Superintendent  of 
Buildings  give  his  permit?  Would 
the  State  Board  of  Health  endorse  the 
use  of  our  natural  water  supply  for 
drinking  purposes,  or  must  we  pay 
for  the  installation  of  town  water  and 
not  share  with  the  cows  the  old  well 
that  was  full  to  overflowing?  These 
and  other  such  questions  arose. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  for  a 
friend  an  architect,  who  sketched  for 
us  the  building  plans ;  and  these  were 
available  unexpectedly  soon.  Agri- 
culture and  carpentry  must  go  hand 
in  hand;  but  the  second  Saturday, 
was  to  be  given  principally  to  plant- 
ing, and  the  following  one  to  build- 
ing. Not  until  we  should  move  into 
the  house  could  much  work  be  ex- 
pected during  the  other  days  of  the 
week. 

Saturday  the  ioth  and  the  17th  of 
May  were  active  days  at  Hale  House 
farm.  Twelve  boys  came  out  for  the 
planting  day,  when  we  also  put  up  the 
barbed  wire  fence.  Strangely  enough, 
this  was  comparatively  easy,  while 
the   planting   was    difficult, — the   soil 
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was  tough  and  the  sods  had  to  be 
broken  up.  By  some  misunderstand- 
ing or  perversity  of  nature,  the  fur- 
rows, which  we  had  read  about  in 
books  as  quite  different,  were  neither 
straight  nor  deep,  nor  continuous,  so 
that  the  hoe  was  an  essential  prelim- 
inary to  the  putting  in  of  the  seed- 
pieces.  The  novelty  of  this  fatiguing 
work  wore  off  as  quickly  as  one 
would  expect ;  but  the  boys,  in  spite 
of  occasionally  breaking  away  to 
indulge  in  a  little  baseball  on  the 
vacant  ground  near  by,  were  ambi- 
tious to  make  the  Farm  a  success. 
With  all  the  setbacks  and  mistakes, 
we  took  satisfaction  in  having  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  seed-pieces  in 
the  ground  by  night.  Altogether  it 
was  not  an  unpleasing  day,  and  our 
several  visitors,  who  wished  us  well, 
had  the  good  sense  not  to  say  that 
the  "worst  was  yet  to  come." 

In  the  following  week  the  rest  of 
the  potatoes  were  planted;  and  then 
the  foundation  posts  for  the  house 
were  set.  On  Saturday  lumber, 
hardware,  and  other  component  parts 
were  in  readiness  to  give  to  the  four- 
teen boys  that  turned  up  an  oppor- 
tunity to  try  their  hands  at  carpentry. 
It  was  a  day  of  great  progress.  The 
building  was  to  be  simple  enough: 
a  single-roomed  affair,  15x17  ft.  on 
the  sides,  8  ft.  high,  with  a  roof 
reaching  to  about  12  ft.  at  the  pitch. 
At  the  end  of  this  day  the  house  was 
about  half  ready  for  habitation,  and 
the  total  number  of  interested  persons 
present  —  workers  and  spectators  — 
was  recorded  as  thirty-five. 

This  Saturday  was  a  landmark  in 
the  history  of  the  Farm.  All  the  boys 
could  not  be  kept  busy  with  house- 
building during  the  whole  time,  and 


in  consequence  the  adult  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Flowers  interested 
some  of  them  in  starting  each  his 
own  garden.  This,  of"  course,  meant 
more  wrestling  with  sods :  a  task  for 
the  older  and  more  responsible  boys, 
while  the  younger  insisted  that  their 
calling  was  to  drive  nails. 

In  these  two  Saturdays  we  had 
had  a  taste  of  farming  life.  The 
enterprise  was  now  well  under  way, 
and  to  make  it  a  success  needed 
patient  plodding.  As  the  weeks  went 
on  other  seeds  were  planted,  and  also, 
little  by  little,  the  house  neared  com- 
pletion. On  some  evenings  of  the 
week,  other  than  Saturday,  two  and 
three  boys  would  come  out  for  work, 
but  as  a  rule  Saturday  was  our  busy 
day. 

When  we  began  residence  in  early 
June,  the  house  was  still  unfinished ; 
nor  did  it  during  the  whole  season, 
get  beyond  the  condition  of  mere 
"boxhood."  Moreover,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  make  as  many  improvements 
as  occur  to  us,  perhaps  it  never  will 
be  finished. 

FOOD 

In  the  month  of  May  and  before 
regular  residence  began,  the  boys 
were  allowed  for  the  meals  that  pre- 
sumably would  otherwise  have  cost 
them  extra  on  account  of  being  away 
from  home ;  and  the  round  sum  of  ten 
cents  was  found  to  be  satisfactory  for 
this  purpose.  But  as  soon  as  we 
began  to  provide  meals  at  the  farm- 
house, demands  upon  the  treasury  for 
personal  expenses  were  seldom  for 
anything  but  car  fares.  The  cost  of 
living  was  comparatively  small  be- 
cause the  boys  took  much  care  to 
keep  it  down. 
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In  our  earliest  occupancy  of  the 
house,  we  depended  largely  upon  the 
bakery  supplies  from  Watertown  vil- 
lage —  milk,  gingerbread,  crackers, 
Washington  pie  and  such  precarious 
food  as  in  the  weeks'  preceding  we 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  at  the 
stores.  Among  the  first  luxuries  to 
be  added  to  the  house  were  a  small 
kerosene  stove  and  an  Atkinson 
cooker,  known  as  the  Aladdin  Oven. 
Both  proved  to  be  exceedingly  useful 
throughout  the  season,  especially 
when  we  had  acquired  the  experience 
necessary  to  handle  them  to  better 
advantage. 

The  boys  were  inclined  to  use  the 
stove  rather  than  the  oven,  because 
the  results  were  quicker,  and  the  food 
supply  was  of  a  kind  that  needed  but 
little  preparation. 

The  bill-of-fare  was  usually  simple 
and  passably  good.  Instantaneous 
cocoa  was  the  favorite  drink.  Tt  was 
easily  made,  cheap  and  sustaining. 
Our  piece-de-resistance  was  baked 
beans.  This  cost  nine  cents  a  can 
and  upwards,  the  most  expensive  not 
always  proving  the  most  palatable.  It 
was  very  easy  to  prepare,  merely 
heating  the  beans  through  sufficing  to 
make  an  appetizing  dish.  Besides 
cocoa  and  beans  we  resorted  particu- 
larly to  Quaker  Oats,  Force,  Grape- 
nuts,  orange  marmalade,  cheese, 
crackers,  canned  soups  and  much 
bread-and-butter.  Potatoes,  corn, 
string  beans,  summer  squash  and 
baked  apples,  all  products  of  the 
Farm,  came  in  their  season. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  lack 
of  time  caused  much  to  be  hastily  and 
superficially  done,  and  that  the  food 
service,  in  common  with  everything 
else,   received   less   attention  than   we 


had  hoped.  The  boys  were  encour- 
aged to  record  in  the  Farm  "Log"  the 
happenings  from  their  own  point  of 
view,  and  the  story  there  told  is  often 
suggestive.  Thus  the  experience 
noted  for  August  7th  tells  in  a  few 
words  how  the  food  supply  was 
wanting:  "jo  P.  M.,  retired  for  the 
night.  Had  no  supper.  6  A.  M., 
arose  and  cleaned  up.  Had  no  break-' 
fast.  7.15  A.  M.,  left  for  Boston" 
Whether  the  household  famine  of 
that  night  should  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  mishaps  to  be  charged  to  expe- 
rience account,  or  whether  the  theory 
that  it  was  due  to  theft  is  the  right 
one,  is  an  open  question. 

TFIE  NIGHT'S  REST 

The  first  night's  rest  at  the  house 
was  no  rest  at  all.  The  roof  was  not 
on  and  one  of  the  hardiest  of  our 
boys  who  volunteered  to  sleep  there 
dreamed  dreams  and  saw  visions.  He 
heard  what '  seemed  to  him  thunder- 
bolts hurled  against  the  wall  and 
meteorites  dropping  upon  the  floor. 
He  arose  and  soon  gathered  in  the 
situation.  Friends  from  town  had 
come  out  to  have  some  midnight  fun : 
and,  while  their  practical  joke  alarmed 
the  management,  it  really  helped  the 
boys  to  know  their  minds.  Hence- 
forth those  that  were  truly  interested 
in  the  Farm  got  into  the  habit  of 
coming  out,  and  those  that  were  not 
got  into  the  habit  of  staying  away. 

Not  until  Monday,  the  9th  of  June, 
some  ten  days  later,  was  the  house 
regularly  used  for  residence.  On  this 
night  two  of  us  were  there.  We  lay 
in  hammocks  slung  from  wall  to  wall, 
— and  passed  a  miserable  night.  Gaps 
around  the  windows  and  larger  ones 
beneath  the  roof  had  vet  to  be  filled, 
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so  that  the  wind  fairly  whistled 
through  the  structure.  Such  blankets 
as  we  had  did  not  begin  to  suffice. 
The  newspapers,  also  used  because  of 
their  reputation  for  keeping  out  the 
cold,  "were  utterly  unsatisfactory.  Not 
only  did  they  fail  us  for  warmth,  but 
they  rustled  and  creaked  with  every 
slightest  movement. 

There  was  some  comfort  in  the 
hope  that  warm  weather  was  coming; 
but  the  summer  of  1902  will  long  be 
remembered  as  an  unusual  one.  We 
acquired  more  and  more  blankets ;  yet 
there  were  also  more  boys  to  use 
them;  and  the  problem  of  keeping 
warm  was  not  settled  during  the 
whole  season.  For  the  31st  of 
August  one  of  the  boys  wrote  in  the 
Log:  "7  A.  M.,  arose  and  felt  pretty 
cold.  As  there  were  five  boys  we  had 
only  three  blankets  apiece,  and  I  find 
that,  during  our  present  streak  of  cold 
weather,  three  blankets  are  entirely 
inadequate  for  a  comfortable  night's 
rest." 

Plenty  of  blankets  and  comfortable 
beds  will  certainly  be  a  part  of  this 
year's  equipment.  Five  boys  at  a  time 
did  not  often  spend  a  night  at  the 
house,  so  that  usually  there  were 
blankets  enough  for  all.  Witness  the 
following  selections  from  the  Log: 

July  3 j. st.  "Had  a  pleasant  night's  rest 
and  a  refreshing  sleep.  See  a  great  im- 
provement since  my  last  visit." 

August  12th.  "In  spite  of  the  bad 
weather  I  had  a  good  night's  sleep." 

August  20th.  "Had  a  good  sleep  but 
it  was  very  cold.  As  there  were  only  two 
boys  we  had  plenty  of  blankets  and  were 
vry  warm  and  comfortable." 

GENERAL  HOUSEWORK 

To  be  tidy  was  a  great  task  from 
the     beginning.      Of     "cleaning    up" 


there  was  an  immense  amount,  ac- 
cording to  the  records.  So  much  is 
said  about  it,  in  fact,  that  one  would 
suspect  the  boys  had  for  their  motto: 
"When  in  doubt,  clean  up."  And  yet 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  house  re- 
turned to  its  disorder  was  almost  in- 
credible. As  an  excuse  for  this  con- 
dition of  affairs,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  construction  was  ever  unfinished ; 
carpentry  and  earth-work  were  going 
on  inside,  outside  and  underneath. 
The  very  process  of  installing  con- 
veniences prevented  keeping  things  in 
order.  Moreover,  the  greatest  neces- 
sities had  to  be  attended  to  first,  and 
we  believed  that  we  ought  to  do  every- 
thing without  hired  help,  and,  if  our 
forces  were  insufficient,  let  the  condi- 
tions speak  for  themselves. 

But  it  was  gratifying  to  note  how 
much  cleaning  was  done.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  Log  are  char- 
acteristic : 


June   17,   1902. 


6.30    P.  M. 
7.15    P.M. 

9.00    P.  M. 

June  18. 
6.00   A.  M. 

6.30   A.  M. 
7.00   A.  M. 
June  30. 
9.00   P.  M. 

10.00  P.  M. 

5-i5    A.  M. 


Went  to  Watertown  for  sup- 
per. 

Arrived  from  supper,  cleaned 
around  house  and  started  on 
cellar. 

Cleaned  up  inside  of  house 
and  retired  at  9.30. 

Arose    and    cleaned    rubbish 
around  house  and  burned  it. 
Breakfasted  and  cleaned  up. 
Left  for  Boston. 

Worked  around  house  and 
cleaned  up. 

Retired  for  a  bad  night's 
sleep. 

July  1.  Arose  and  had  break- 
fast and  as  it  was  raining  did 
not  do  any  other  work  ex- 
cept to  clean  around  house." 


For    August    4th    a    plain-spoken 
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writer  recorded  in  part  as  follows : 
''Wash  towels,  wash  floor,  clean 
knifes  and  forks,  clean  shelf s  up 
nice,  polish  stove,  clean  windows." 

The  washing  of  dishes  for  supper 
and  breakfast  was,  of  course,  no  small 
part  of  the  cleaning  that  had  to  be 
done.  It  took  time,  and  consequently 
something  else  had  to  be  neglected. 
One  feature  thus  to  suffer  was  the 

GARDENING 

Hardly  was  the  house  sufficiently 
enclosed  to  be  considered  habitable 
when  the  need  for  attending  to  the 
garden  became  urgent.  The  planting, 
on  and  after  the  ioth  of  May,  had  re- 
sulted in  a  true  potato  patch.  Also 
peas,  beans,  corn,  watermelon,  musk- 
melon,  squash,  cucumber,  lettuce  and 
beets  were  planted,  and  they  too 
needed  cultivation.  But  the  potatoes 
were  to  be  the  main  crop;  the 
rest,  occupying  together  far  less  area, 
were  not  to  be  reckoned  of  primal 
importance. 

It  was  nearly  July  before  we  found 
opportunity  to  give  serious  attention 
to  the  crying  needs  of  the  garden, 
where  the  weeds  and  bugs  were  ram- 
pant. The  latter  threatened  the 
greatest  damage.  We  began  by  pick- 
ing them,  a  slow  and  ineffective 
process,  and,  as  the  authorities 
advised  Paris  green,  it  was  adminis- 
tered in  heavy  doses  and  made  havoc 
with  the  wicked  pest. 

The  weeds,  though  less  evidently 
destructive,  were  far  more  insidious 
than  the  bugs.  They  began  life 
modestly,  not  as  parasites,  but  as 
harmless  neighbors.  How  easy  to 
slash  them  with  the  hoe  or  pull  them 
with  the  hand!  But  we  were  not 
ready    to    attack    them    until    late   in 


June,  though  long  before  we  saw  with 
apprehension  the  abundance  of  this 
growth.  One  of  the  boys,  believing 
we  should  best  neglect  everything 
else,  repeated  again  and  again :  "We 
must  get  after  those  weeds." 

The  records  show  how  we  were 
trying  to  do  justice  to  every  aspect  of 
the  Farm.  The  following  from  the 
Log  suggests  how  darkness  often 
hindered  our  work :  "We  went  to 
Hale  House  Farm  Thursday  evening, 
July  24.  We  reached  there  at  seven 
and  prepared  our  supper.  For  supper 
we  had  Force,  cakes,  fruit  and  cocoa. 
After  supper  we  went  to  work  on  the 
potatoes  pulling  up  the  weeds.  It  was 
getting  very  dark  and  we  could  not 
distinguish  weeds  from  the  potatoes 
and  so  we  pulled  a  few  potatoes  up." 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
majority  of  the  boys,  being  at  work 
through  the  day,  could  hardly  leave 
before  six,  except  on  Saturdays,  and 
that  it  takes  nearly  an  hour  to  reach 
Watertown  from  Boston.  The  rest, 
being  schoolboys,  were  mostly  too 
young  for  heavy  or  responsible  work. 
The  promoters,  however,  knew  from 
the  beginning  that  our  real  success 
would  be  in  making  the  most  of  cir- 
cumstances and  in  getting  wholesome 
experience,  rather  than  in  realizing  a 
profitable  crop.  Yet  the  crop  we  must 
have  continually  in  mind.  The  fact 
is,  the  weeds  got  decidedly  the  better 
of  us,  and  sheer  lack  of  physical 
strength  prevented  the  boys  from 
making  much  impression  upon  them. 

The  other  vegetables  were  not  quite 
so  overrun  and,  being  for  the  most 
part  in  lighter  soil,  were  more  readily 
cultivated.  The  flower  gardens  be- 
came "wild,"  yet  attractive  withal. 
The  purple  chicory  and  yellow  asters 
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blended  beautifully  together;  Nature 
doing  her  best  for  us  in  the  places 
where  after  sowing  the  seeds  we  had 
left  them  to  their  own  career. 

The  casual  observer,  in  the  middle 
of  August,  might  well  have  classed 
our  layout  with  the  abandoned  farms ; 
but  the  insider  could  see  something 
more.  A  grain  of  mustard  seed  had 
taken  root  with  all  the  rest,  and  this 
stood  by  us.  The  boys  could  not 
fail  to  realize  the  value  of  our  first 
attempt,  if  only  as  a  preparation  for 
the  second. 

CARETAKERS 

In  early  June  we  arranged  to  have 
one  of  the  older  schoolboys  act  as 
caretaker.  In  these  vacation  days  he 
was  to  devote  almost  his  entire  time 
to  the  interests  of  the  Farm,  and  for 
this  he  was  to  receive  a  nominal 
salary.  The  plan  promised  well,  as 
the  following  quotation  from  the  Log 
will  show: 


July  8 
6.00  A. 

6.15  A 

6.15 


,  190; 
M. 

.  M. 


7 

•T5 

A 

M. 

7 

•30 

A 

M. 

8 

00 

A. 

M. 

') 

00 

A. 

M. 

1 

30 

P. 

M. 

1 

15 

P. 

M. 

5.40  J'.  M. 


Awoke  and  the  morning  was 
very  cloudy;  expecting  rain. 
Had  a  hearty  breakfast. 
A —  and  G —  left  for  Boston 
leaving  B —  at  the  house.  G — 
left  instruction  with  B —  to 
continue  with  the  washing  of 
the  bugs  and  his  jersey  and 
towels. 

B —  cleaned  in  the  house. 
B —  cleaned  towels  and  G — 's 
jersey. 

Started    to    rain    and    B —   ar- 
ranged  the  shelves  in  order. 
Started  to  kill  the  potato  bugs 
with  Paris  green  wash. 
B —  had  dinner. 
Continued  on  the  garden  with 
ilie  potato  bugs. 
Paris     green     gave     out     and 
could    not   do   any   more   work 
on  the  potato  bugs. 


Four  of  us  passed  that  night  at  the 
Farm.  Next  morning  the  caretaker 
said  he  felt  sick.  He  went  home, 
found  that  he  had  scarlet  fever,  and, 
to  our  mutual  disappointment,  was 
unable  to  return  until  September. 

Later  we  tried  another  and  less 
responsible  boy  for  caretaker.  He 
started  off  with  good  intentions,  but 
soon  found  that  farming  was  not  his 
vocation.  His  career  began  July 
2 1st  and  ended  August  12th.  His 
log  records  are  not  without  hu- 
mor. The  following  is  for  early  in 
August : 

"Caretaker  present  all  this  week. 
Worked  on  farm.  Had  a  hard  time 
driving  the  cow  out  of  the  farm.  He 
has  eaten  a  great  deal  of  corn.  The 
cow  jumped  over  the  fence.  The 
fence  is  not  fixed  yet.  Cleaned  and 
scrubbed  the  floor  three  times  this 
week.  Made  a  bonfire  four  times  this 
week.  Washed  windows.  Did  not 
sleep  in  farm  last  week.  Went  home 
and  slept.  Thursday  lots  of  Hale 
House  [boys  and  girls]  arrived.  Had 
a  nice  time  but  they  did  one  thing 
wrong.  They  spoiled  our  apples  tree 
and  ran  all  over  the  vegetables.  Some 
of  them  cut  our  ropes  that  we  use  for 
hanging  the  towels  and  I  washed  the 
towels  twice  this  week.  They  took 
the  hammocks  out  and  pulled  the  red 
pillar  out  of  the  red  hammock  and 
some  one  broke  the  tool  chest." 

Some  of  the  caretaker's  character- 
istics had  become  evident.  He  liked 
sensations, — and  particularly  to  tell 
of  disasters.  Also  he  had  the  faculty 
of  making  friends  with  the  children 
of  the  neighborhood;  which  social 
proclivity  distracted  him  from  busi- 
ness. Various  causes  led  to  the  fall 
of  his  ministry;  and,  as  one  boy  wrote 
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in  the  Log,  he  was  "given  leave  of 
absence  for  the  rest  of  the  year." 

THE  HARVEST 

We  ate  the  first  of  our  potatoes  on 
the  25th  of  August,  from  which  date 
we  enjoyed  other  of  our  products  also. 
Our  crops  were  not  a  total  failure; 
several  bushels  of  potatoes  were  dug, 
though  much  less  than  the  books  say 
should  be  expected  from  an  area  equal 
to  that  we  had  planted.  Friends 
wanted  to  buy,  and  we  thus  disposed 
of  a  barrel  or  more,  and  the  boys  took 
several  bushels  home. 

The  other  crops  may  easily  be  dis- 
posed of.  The  peas  were  planted  too 
late  to  ripen  well,  and  of  these  we 
had  merely  a  taste..  The  string  beans 
did  much  better  than  we  had  dared 
to  expect,  and  the  summer  squashes 
did  splendidly.  Of  these  we  had  more 
than  we  knew  what  to  do  with,  be- 
cause they  ripened  after  the  cold 
weather  had  set  in,  when  we  were  no 
longer  using  the  house  as  a  residence. 
The  cabbages  came  too  late  to  ripen 
properly.  The  watermelons  and  musk- 
melons  never  appeared  above  the 
ground.  A  large  pumpkin  vine  bore 
much  fruit,  yet  we  could  not  claim  it 
as  ours  because  we  had  planted  no 
pumpkins.  The  mystery  was  ex- 
plained by  a  neighbor  who  suspected 
that  in  the  spring  clearing  of  his 
yard,  he  must  have  tossed  over  a  seed 
or  two,  gathered  from  the  remains  of 
seasons  past.  The  boys,  however, 
would  not  believe  that  this  pride  of 
the  garden  was  a  mere  accident.  The 
beets  did  poorly.  They  were  planted 
so  thick  as  to  interfere  with  one  an- 
other, and  we  did  not  find  time  to 
thin  them  out. 

Through  no  fault  of  ours  we  had  a 


fine  apple  crop.  The  trees  were  there, 
and  the  fruit  ripened,  as  doubtless  it 
had  for  decades  past.  The  apples 
were  Baldwins,  and  we  made  them 
into  good  apple  sauce,  while  the  boys 
took  home  as  many  as  they  pleased. 
The  trees  needed  pruning;  and  this 
refinement  we  have  to  look  forward  to. 

FURTHER  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  EQUIPMENT 

It  would  seem,  perhaps,  that  to 
erect  a  shelter,  attend  to  housework, 
and  care  for  the  garden,  would  have 
amply  sufficed  for  the  season's  under- 
taking. And  so  it  would,  had  not 
another  feature  seemed  to  the  man- 
agement of  paramount  importance. 
We  needed  a  swimming  pool.  A 
plunge  at  night  or  in  the  morning,  or 
both,  would  be  most  refreshing  in  the 
many  hot  days  that  we  associate  with 
summer.  The  construction  of  this 
claimed  much  time  and  attention;  but 
as  part  of  our  permanent  investment 
we  do  not  begrudge  the  work  that  it 
called  for.  The  first  plan  was  to  dam 
up  the  little  meadow  brook  which 
made  a  muddy  barrier  close  by  the 
house,  and  whose  stream  promised  to 
persist  even  in  the  driest  season.  But 
what  seemed  a  better  plan  was  finally 
adopted :  that  of  constructing  a 
wooden  tank  immediately  in  front  of 
the  door,  the  covering  of  which  would 
serve  as  the  piazza.  Thus  could  we 
step  out  of  the  door  into  the  water, 
with  only  the  least  provision  for  shel- 
tering privacy. 

The  digging  of  the  soil  for  the  tank 
foundation  began  on  the  25th  of  June, 
and  our  trial  bath  was  taken  three  or 
four  weeks  later.  Meanwhile,  the 
framework  construction  —  measuring, 
sawing,     nailing,     driving,     and     the 
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fussy  work  of  fitting  the  frame  into 
the  foundation  —  begat  interesting 
problems.  The  tank  was  a  coffin- 
shaped  box,  sixteen  feet  long,  the 
length  of  the  house,  six  feet  deep, 
four  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  eight 
feet  wide  at  the  top.  It  necessitated 
the  town  water  supply,  which  we  were 
able  to  obtain  at  very  favorable  rates. 

The  tank  leaked  first,  last  and  all 
the  time.  We  trusted  to  the  swelling 
of  the  spruce  match-boards  to  make 
it  water-tight,  and  to  the  use  of 
oakum,  Indian  meal  and  other  sun- 
dries to  caulk  up  the  corner  seams — 
in  vain,  and  it  remains  a  problem 
awaiting  our  perseverance.  The 
covering,  or  piazza  floor,  we  hinged 
with  rusty  pipe,  and  in  general  the 
whole  device  was  put  through  sub- 
stantially as  planned.  In  appearance 
it  was  an  ugly  appendage,  and  to  heap 
up  the  embankment  on  its  three  sides 
was  work  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 
This  went  on  conjointly  with  the 
excavation  of  the  cellar  of  the  house. 
There  was  no  danger  of  our  getting 
the  cellar  too  deep  or  the  embankment 
too  high.  Furthermore,  the  installa- 
tion of  tiebeams  to  keep  the  sides  of 
the  house  from  spreading;  the  laying 
of  an  attic  floor  upon  them;  the  fitting 
of  shelves  into  the  corners  of  our 
living  room;  the  construction  of  a 
washstand  or  sink;  the  walling  in  of 
the  sides  of  the  cellar  so  that  the 
winter  winds  should  not  get  under- 
neath and  lift  the  structure  from  off 
its  cedar  post  foundation ;  and  finally 
the  making  of  shutters  to  protect  our 
nine  windows; — all  this,  besides  the 
indefinite  amount  of  excavating  and 
filling,  called  for  more  time  than  we 
had  at  our  disposal. 

It    was    the    middle   of    September 


when  we  gave  up  regular  residence 
at  the  house,  but  early  in  November 
when  we  actually  closed  the  farm 
for  the  winter.  A  few  weeks  after 
the  closing  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  garden  well  ploughed  for 
next  season,  and  then  all  that  we  had 
to  do  in  the  winter  months  was  to  talk 
over  plans  at  our  leisure. 

RETROSPECT  AND  OUTLOOK 

How  did  the  boys  as  a  whole  re- 
gard the  work? 

They  took  a  deep  interest  in  it,  yet 
at  times  felt  the  difficulties  to  be  in- 
superable. The  crudities  of  the  gar- 
den and  of  the  house,  and  the  short- 
ness of  time  available  for  so  much 
that  needed  to  be  done,  caused  a  few 
to  well-nigh  give  up  the  fight.  But 
from  beginning  to  end,  there  was  a 
minority  whose  set  purpose  triumphed 
over  every  stumbling-block. 

The  anxiety  of  the  older  and  more 
responsible  boys  for  the  younger  ones, 
who  at  times  seemed  not  to  take 
things  seriously  —  playing  tag  and 
skylarking,  it  was  alleged,  in  the 
potato  field — was  the  sign  of  a  grow- 
ing determination  to  take  things  seri- 
ously themselves.  Persistent  good 
nature  is  an  important  factor;  and 
the  spirit  of  the  boy  who  recorded  his 
experience  for  August  nth,  savors 
of  the  sense  of  humor  that  we  need 
at  all  times :  "Arrived  at  farm  8.30 
P.  M.  Pouring  rain.  The  thunder 
crashes  and  the  lightning  flashes. 
Reached  the  cabin  soaking  wet;  glad 
to  get  under  cover.  Not  a  drop  of 
water  gets  in  from  the  roof.  No  one 
here  but  myself;  feel  perfectly  at 
home.  Have  been  reading  the  Log 
and  other  journals.  Retired  in  good 
spirits  9.30  P.  M." 
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The  following  passage  shows  how, 
in  September,  the  period  of  discour- 
agement had  passed  and  pictures  the 
household  living-  without  worry: 

Scotember  13th,  1902. 
3.00P.M.     G —  arrived  and    found    N— 

and  F —  here. 

Cleaned  '   house     and    picked 

potatoes. 
6.30  P.  M.     Stopped  picking  potatoes  and 

had      supper.        Had      baked 

beans,    cocoa    and    bread    & 

butter.      Cleaned    dishes    and 

house. 
9.00  P.M.     Retired. 

7.00  A.M.  Arose  and  all  took  plunge 
in  tank.  Gave  the  boys  a 
lesson  in  exercising  their 
bodies.  Had  to  go  down 
town  for  milk  as  we  could  not 
find  the  milkman. 

9.30  A.M.     A.rrived      from      Watertown. 
Ha4    breakfast    and    cleaned 
dishes.     Had  force,  cocoa  and 
bread   (no  butter) 
10.00  A.  M.     Started  picking  potatoes. 

2.00  P.M.     Stopped  picking  potatoes. 

2.45  P.  M.     Had  dinner. 

Had   shredded   wheat,   bread' 
and  cheese. 
Cleaned  house. 

4.00  P.M.     Left  for  Boston. 

The  prospect  for  this  year  is  a 
bright  one.  We  lay  most  stress  upon 
the  determination  of  the  few;  for  it 
is  human  nature  for  the  majority  to 
follow  where  the  lead  is  definite  and 
strong. 

During  the  winter  we  have  taken 
walks  and  electric  car  rides  into  the 
suburbs,  and  also  monthly  dinners  at 
which  we  have  had  discussions  of 
farm  interests.  To  quote  from  a  paper 
presented  at  one  of  these  meetings : 

"The  first  point  which  struck  me  in  my 
experience  was  the  inconsistent  way  in 
which  most  of  the  fellows,  myself  in- 
cluded, came  out.  This,  in  most  cases, 
could  not  be  remedied,  as  business  matters 


kept  most  of  them  away.  P>ut  I  know  for 
a  fact  that  not  enough  interest  was 
shown  in  the  work,  and  that  if  all  who 
could  had  come  out  and  helped,  much  bet- 
ter results  would  have  been  attained. 

"On  the  subject  of  agriculture  a  great 
deal  may  be  said,  both  in  criticism  and  in 
praise,  but  on  the  whole  I  think  it  was 
fairly  successful.  Of  course,  the  crops 
did  not  turn  out  as  well  as  I  expected  them 
to,  but  this  was  in  a  measure  due  to  sev- 
eral reversals,  which  we  suffered  at  the 
hands  and  feet  of  our  old  enemies,  the 
cows.  Much  zeal  was  shown  in  the  be- 
ginning by  the  boys,  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  ground  had  not  been 
ploughed  right.  We  hope  to  have  the 
ground  in  first-class  condition  by  next 
spring. 

"In  summing  up  the  whole  affair,  I  do 
not  see  why,  with  proper  attendance  and 
with  the  increase  of  facilities  which  we  ex- 
pect to  have,  we  cannot  make  a  decided 
success  of  Hale  House  Farm  next  year.  I 
know  that  we  will  all  try  to  do  our  best 
to  make  it  so." 

Forty  boys  expressed  an  interest  in 
the  undertaking  by  coming  out  or 
promising  to  come  out;  thirty-three 
actually  came  out  on  at  least  one  day ; 
sixteen  were  at  the  farm  on  at  least 
ten  days,  while  the  boy  that  came  the 
oftenest  was  there  on  at  least  sixty- 
four  days. 

Our  expenses  were  somewhat  over 
$300,  about  half  of  which  may  be 
considered   as   permanent   investment. 

The  neighbors  took  a  kindly  inter- 
est, often  helping  in  material  ways, 
while  the  number  of  subscribers,  vis- 
itors and  others  in  sympathy  has  been 
most  gratifying. 

The  working  plan  for  this  year  is, 
to  have  responsible  committees  de- 
tailed to  insure  the  success  of  each 
feature  of  the  Farm.  Already  some 
of  these  have  been  appointed  at  an 
enthusiastic  meeting  late  in  February. 
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Thus,  two  boys  are  to  specialize  on 
beans,  peas  and  com  ;  two  on  squashes 
and  their  kind ;  two  on  potatoes,  beets 
and  their  kind ;  three  on  flowers ;  two 
on  construction  work,  such  as  car- 
pentering, masonry  and  plumbing ; 
five  on  cooking;  and  four  on  general 
care  and  'comforts  of  the  house.  One 
is  to  be  secretary  and  treasurer, 
while  as  yet  none  are  selected  for  the 
proposed  new  features :  care  of  a  cow, 
of  hens,  and  possibly  of  some  bee- 
hives. •  -\ 
Experience  has  shown  the  need  for 
a  responsible  caretaker,  to  tide  over 
the  irregularities  of  attendance; 
while,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  a  cow, 
some  one  of  fixed  habits  will  certainly 
be  needed.  A  stove  for  heating,  also 
improved  sanitary  arrangements  will 
be  important,  if  residence  is  to  begin 


as  early  as  April;  and  as  a  measure 
to  secure  warmth,  the  house  is  soon  to 
be  shingled. 

The  study  of  agriculture  and  of  all 
that  bears  upon  the  practical  work- 
ing of  a  farm  will  be  encouraged. 
Already  several  of  the  boys  are  famil- 
iar with  the  farmers'  bulletins  that 
are  so  generously  distributed  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Wash- 
ington. Further  to  insure  thorough- 
ness in  every  detail,  a  number  of 
volunteer  helpers  are  to  be  added, — 
perhaps  one  to  each  committee, — with, 
however,  advisory,  rather  than  author- 
itative, power. 

Thus  we  hope,  when  the  season  is 
well  started,  to  see  a  garden  that  is 
weedless,  a  house  that  is  spotless, 
cooking  that  is  faultless,  and  beds 
that  none  may  find  restless. 
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By  George  Willis  Cooke 


A  SPONTANEOUS  and  enthu- 
siastic movement  to  honor 
Emerson  during  this  hun- 
dredth year  since  his  birth 
justifies  itself,  and  needs  no  elaborate 
interpretation.  It  is  a  manifestation 
of  what  many  persons  have  felt  for 
him  and  his  teachings,  whether  they 
fully  agree  with  his  philosophy,  his 
religion  and  his  ethical  principles,  or 
whether  they  are  inclined  to  reject 
these  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  It 
is  the  man  they  honor,  and  his  noble 
life.  They  see  in  him  a  man  of 
genius,  a  poet  of  high  lyrical  gifts, 
and  a  writer  of  pronounced  individ- 
uality and  consummate  skill. 

Emerson  has  commended  himself  to 
many  persons  because  he  interpreted 
the  democratic  spirit  as  it  applies  to 
daily  conduct  and  the  relations  of  men 
to  each  other.  In  him  the  spirit  of 
democracy  was  incarnated;  and  he 
represented  its  love  of  liberty,  its  de- 
mand for  personal  freedom,  its  recog- 
nition of  the  interests  of  others,  and 
its  desire  that  all  mankind  should  be 
uplifted   and   ennobled.     He   was   the 


friend  of  the  Indian  and  the  negro, 
the  defender  of  woman,  the  interpret- 
er of  the  common  people.  We  may 
be  inclined  to  qualify  his  doctrine  of 
individualism  here  and  there,  but  he 
largely  qualified  it  himself  with  his 
profound  regard  for  the  rights  of  all. 
He  was  not  an  individualist  for  him- 
self or  his  class,  but  that  even  the 
lowest  man  might  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  express  himself  and  to  secure  the 
fullest  measure  of  self-activity.  Tie 
was  no  aristocrat  that  trusts  in  culture 
or  hereditary  descent,  but  he  loved  the 
people  and  believed  in  them.  Accord- 
ing to  his  view  the  vision  of  God  may 
come  to  any  man  who  desires  it,  and 
the  deepest  intuitions  are  for  any  who 
make  room  for  them  in  the  deeps  of 
the  soul.  This  doctrine  made  him  the 
great  democrat  he  was,  and  taught 
him  that  all  men  are  kin  and  have 
need  of  each  other. 

Many  will  find  in  Emerson  the 
greatest  of  modern  ethical  teachers, 
and  a  man  of  the  largest  gift  as  an  in- 
spirer  of  conduct.  There  is  some- 
thing manly,  heroic,  courageous  in  his 
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teaching  that  will  deeply  appeal  to 
many  men  and  women.  No  other 
ethical  writer  is  his  equal  as  an  in- 
spirer  of  moral  purpose  or  as  a 
quickener  of  manliness.  He  calls 
men  to  activity,  to  heroic  effort  in  be- 
half of  duty,  reason  and  justice.  No 
one  who  has  found  his  way  into  the 
full  intent  of  Emerson's  teaching  can 
love  compromise,  ease  or  moral  ac- 
quiescence. He  demands  that  the 
world  shall  be  made  right,  and  that  it: 
is  the  duty  of  every  individual  to  take 
up  that  task  in  his  own  person.  It  is 
this  heroic  and  courageous  quality  in 
Emerson  that  causes  him  to  appeal 
most  vigorously  to  youth.  He  gives 
them  ideals,  he  inspires  them  with 
noble  purposes  and  he  has  the  heroic 
temper  they  need  in  a  teacher. 

To  an  increasing  number  of  persons 
Emerson  is  a  prophet  of  the  new  faith 
in  which  they  find  life  and  joy.  He  is, 
in  fact,  a  great  religious  teacher,  not 
of  the  conventional  type,  and  not  of 
the  religion  of  form  and  ritual.  His 
is  a  religion  of  the  inward  life,  of 
direct  intuition  of  spiritual  realities, 
and  of  individual  faith.  He  is  preached 
in  all  churches,  but  many  who  have 
found  truth  in  him  will  -not  belong  to 
any  company  of  worshippers.  He 
comes  especially  to  the  lonely,  the 
struggling,  and  those  who  have  pain- 
fully found  their  way  to  individual 
liberty.  For  such  as  these  he  has  a 
courageous  and  strenuous  word,  one 
that  fits  well  into  their  need.  He  has 
helped  many  everywhere  to  find  in 
religion  something  real,  vital  and 
natural ;  something  that  is  in  harmony 
with  the  facts  of  life  and  the  daily  ex- 
periences of  men.  Whatever  the  limi- 
tations of  his  teaching,  it  gives  faith, 
cheer  and  earnestness  to  those  who  ac- 


cept it.  Its  critics  may  call  it  ration- 
alism, naturalism,  or  by  whatever 
other  name,  yet  they  fail  to  find  the 
real  meaning  of  it  as  it  appeals  to 
those  who  have  found  truth  and  hope 
in  it.  Its  value  is  in  its  personal 
quality,  its  direct  confidence  in  the 
truth,  its  immediate  appeal  to  reason 
and  intuition.  It  is  the  word  of  one 
who  knows  that  of  which  he  affirms, 
and  who  accepts  nothing  merely  on 
the  testimony  of  other  men  or  of  es- 
tablished institutions.  It  is  this  sim- 
plicity, this  trust  in  the  soul  itself, 
this  confidence  in  God,  that  makes  the 
religion  of  Emerson  one  that  many 
gladly  accept. 

It  is  the  qualities  already  named 
that  give  force  and  meaning  to  Emer- 
son's work  as  poet,  essayist  and  critic. 
Many  who  will  not  care  for  his  re- 
ligion or  his  democracy  will  recognize 
in  him  a  great  author,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  men  who  have  made  of 
literature  a  means  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  life.  Must  we  not  place  Emer- 
son in  the  company  of  the  greatest  of 
the  modern  lyrical  poets?  His  poetry 
is  personal  and  therefore  lyrical ;  and 
yet  it  is  philosophical,  scientific  and 
intuitive  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
If  it  is  not  easy  to  understand,  this  is 
not  because  of  its  essential  obscurity, 
but  because  it  interprets  the  deepest  of 
human  problems  in  a  distinctly  indi- 
vidual manner.  The  meaning  of  life 
and  nature  Emerson  has  sung  into  his 
verses,  and  they  interpret  these  as 
they  show  themselves  to  a  growing 
company  of  thoughtful  men  and 
women.  Rugged  and  obscure  as  is 
the  form  of  Emerson's  poetry,  the 
sentiment  and  the  thought  of  it  are 
ever  beautiful  and  impressive. 

It  is  as  the  interpreter  of  life  that 
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Emerson's  House  at  Concord 


Emerson  will  come  to  the  majority  of 
his  readers.  His  essays  are  not  only 
epigrammatic,  brilliant,  original,  in- 
spiring; but  they  are  brimful  of 
thought,  suggestion,  incentive,  provo- 
cation. He  is  one  of  the  most  friend- 
ly and  personal  of  authors,  and  no 
other  is  more  certain  to  become  "the 
guide,  philosopher  and  friend"  of  his 


Emerson's  Grave 


reader.-  For  counsel,  for  admonition, 
for  correction  and  for  brotherly  en- 
couragement, Emerson  is  unsurpassed 
as  a  writer.  He  is  thoroughly  mod- 
ern, a  man  of  this  generation,  one  who 
lives  in  the  open,  one  who  lives  wholly 
in  the  real  world.  To  him  belongs 
the  best  that  culture  has  to  give,  but 
he  is  human  in  all  that  he  writes.  He 
has  loved,  been  tempted,  struggled, 
suffered,  and  all  this  appears  in  his 
pages.  Once  within  Emerson's  in- 
fluence his  reader  is  thereafter  his  dis- 
ciple and  devoted  follower.  He  may 
not  be  called  master,  but 
he  is  trusted  and  loved. 

Such  qualities  as  have 
been  named  have  en- 
deared Emerson  to  his 
many  readers,  and  have 
increased  the  number  of 
them  with  each  decade 
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since  he 
began  to 
write. 
They  are 
what 
have 
drawn 
him  to 
many  as 
a  friend 
and  daily 
compan- 
ion.   It  is 


tions  of  him.  He  will  be  judged  from 
all  points  of  view,  and  estimated  as  to 
his  worth  for  every  type  of  mind. 

Probably  the  most  notable  event  in 
connection  with  this  centennial  year 
will  be  the  publication  of  a  new,  anno- 
tated and  extended  edition  of  Emer- 
son's complete  works.  This  edition, 
which  is  to  be  called  the  Centenary 
Edition,  will  be  edited  by  Mr.  Edward 
Waldo  Emerson,  the  poet's  son,  who 
has  proven  himself  a  most  competent 
person  for  such  a  task.    He  is  to  write 


The  Old  Church 


As  Rebuilt  after  the  Fire 


FIRST  PARISH  CHURCH,  CONCORD 


this  personal  confidence  in  him  that 
gives  significance  to  the  spontaneous 
movement  to  do  him  honor  during 
this  year  that  marks  a  century  since 
his  birth.  Many  who  knew  him 
yet  remain  to  give  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  him,  and  to  render  closer 
the  ties  of  affection  and  per- 
sonal sympathy.  We  are  also  remote 
enough  in  time  and  thought  from  the 
conditions  that  marked  the  beginnings 
of  his  career  to  justly  estimate  the 
significance  of  his  teaching  and  his  in- 
fluence. Many  of  the  leading  think- 
ers of  the  country  in  all  departments 
of  thought   will  give  their  interpreta- 
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an  introduction  to  this  edition,  which 
will  give  a  brief  but  fresh  and  authori- 
tative account  of  Emerson's  life  and 
work.  He  will  also  furnish  notes  to 
each  volume,  explaining  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  delivery  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  lectures,  and  de- 
scribe the  impression  made  by  the 
essays  on  their  first  publication.  He 
will  also  furnish  such  notes  as  will 
make  the  meanings  of  the  poems  bet- 
ter understood,  often  using  the  cor- 
responding passages  in  the  essays  for 
this  purpose.  One,  and  perhaps  two, 
additional  volumes  of  hitherto  unpub- 
lished materials  will  be  added,  and 
this  announcement  gives  great  impor- 
tance to  this  new  edition.     It  has  for 
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May.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  is  to 
be  in  Concord,  for  so 
many  years  the  home  of 
Emerson.  This  is  to  be 
held  in  the  First  Parish 
Church  on  May  25,  and 
addresses  are  to  be  made 


several  years  been  known 
that  a  number  of  essays 
would  probably  be  given 
to  the  public  sooner  or 
later,  and  the  definite 
promise  of  them  this 
year  will  be  most  wel- 
come to  all  readers  of 
Emerson. 

Definite  announcement 
has  been  made  of  several 
celebrations  to  be  held  in 


Interior  First  Parish  Church.  Concord 
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Edward  Everett  Hale 

by  Hon.  George  Frisbie  Hoar,  Col. 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Pro- 
fessor William  James  and  Professor 
Charles  Eliot  Norton.  A  similar 
meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  on  the  evening  of  May 
24.  At  this  meeting,  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  will  act  as  chaplain,  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  will  fur- 
nish the  music,  an  address  will  be 
given  by  President  Charles  W.  Eliot 
of  Harvard  University,  and  a  poem 
will  be  read  by  Professor  George  E. 
Woodberry  of  Columbia  University. 
Meetings  of  the  same  kind  are  to  be 
held  in  New  York,  Washington  and 
many    other    cities. 

The  Free  Religious  Association,  of 
which  Emerson  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers, will  devote  its  annual  meeting  in 
May  mainly  to  the  consideration  of 
Emerson's  religions  teachings.  This 
association  has  organized  the  Emerson 
Memorial  School,  which  will  hold  two 


sessions  a  day  from  July  13  to 
July  31,  a  morning  session  in 
the  First  Parish  Church,  Con- 
cord, and  an  evening  session 
in  one  of  the  churches  in  Bos- 
ton. These  churches  were  in- 
timately associated  with  Emer- 
son's life,  that  in  Boston  being 
the  one  of  which  he  was  for 
about  three  years  the  minister, 
and  that  in  Concord  being 
closely  connected  with  his  re- 
ligious life  from  boyhood  to 
old  age.  The  Free  Religious 
Association  selected  Edwin  D. 
Mead,  George  Willis  Cooke 
and  John  C.  Haynes  as  a  com- 
mittee to  have  charge  of  this 
school,  with  the  first  named 
as  chairman.  The  committee 
added  to  their  number  Frank 
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B.  Sanborn  to  represent  the  old  Con- 
cord School  of  Philosophy,  Moorfield 
Storey  to  represent  the  Saturday  Clnb, 
William  R.  Thayer  to  represent  the 
Harvard  sentiment  and  David  Greene 
Haskins,  Jr.,  who  is  the  secretary  of 
the  committee.  A  guarantee  fund  suf- 
ficient to  secure  the  financial  success 
of  the  school  has  already  been  pro- 
vided. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the 
lecturers  and  their  subjects:  President 
T.  G.  Schurman  on  "The  Philosophy 
of  Emerson" ;  Frank  B.  Sanborn, 
"Emerson  and  the  Concord  School 
of  Philosophy";  Rev.  Samuel  M. 
Crothers,.  "Emerson's  Poetry";  Wil- 
liam M.  Salter,  "Emerson's  Aim  and 
Method  in  Social  Reform" ;  Charles 
Malloy,  "The  Sphinx";  Rev.  Samuel 


A.  Eliot,  "Emerson  and  Harvard" ; 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole,  "Emerson  the 
Puritan" ;  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
"Emerson  and  the  Anti-slavery  Strug- 
gle";  Moorfield  Storey,  "Emerson 
and  the  Civil  War" ;  Rev.   Benjamin 
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F.  Trueblood,  ''Emerson  and  the  In- 
ner Light" ;  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  "Emer- 
son's Wit  and  Humor" ;  Rev.  John  W. 
Chadwick,  "The  Simpler  Emerson" ; 
George  Willis  Cooke,  "Emerson  and 
the  Transcendental  Movement" ;  Wil- 
liam R.  Thayer,  "Emerson's  Gospel 
of  Individualism" ;  Rabbi  Charles 
Fleischer,  "Emerson,  the  Seer  of 
Democracy" ;  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jeffer- 
son, "Emerson  and  Carlyle" ;  Percival 
Chubb,  "Emerson's  Spiritual  Leader- 
ship in  England" ;  Professor  Kuno 
Francke,    "Emerson's    Debt    to    Ger- 


Also  special  Sunday  services,  with 
sermons  or  addresses  by  eminent  lov- 
ers of  Emerson,  will  be  held  both  in 
Boston  and  Concord. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  insure 
the  success  of  the  Memorial  School. 
As  it  will  follow  immediately  after  the 
session  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  to  be  held  in  Boston  dur- 
ing the  first  week  in  July,  it  is  confi- 
dently expected  that  a  very  large 
number  of  persons  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  attend  the 
lectures.     Ample  accommodations  can 
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many,  and  Germany's  Debt  to  Emer- 
son" ;  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton,  "Emer- 
son, the  Man";  Professor  Charles  F. 
Richardson,  "Emerson's  Place  in 
American  Literature."  Among  others 
who  have  promised  to  give  addresses 
are  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Francis 
Ellingwood  Abbot,  Professor  Nathan- 
iel Schmidt,  Joel  Benton  and  Mrs. 
Anna  Carl  in  Spencer. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  lectures 
there  will  be  two  afternoons,  one  at 
Concord  and  one  in  Boston,  devoted  to 
"Memories  of  Emerson,"  to  which 
many  of  the  men  and  women  who 
knew  the  great  thinker  will  contribute 


be  found  in  Boston,  Cambridge,  Con- 
cord, Waltham,  Bedford,  Lexing- 
ton and  the  neighboring  towns.  It 
will  be  possible  to  visit  all  the  sites 
made  memorable  by  Emerson's  pres- 
ence, including  Concord,  Brook  Farm, 
the  School  of  Philosophy,  the  church 
of  which  he  was  the  minister  in  Bos- 
Ton,  the  Follen  Church  in  Lexington, 
in  which  he  did  his  last  regular 
preaching,  and  many  other  places  con- 
nected with  his  name  and  fame. 
Those  desirous  of  obtaining  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Memorial  School  and 
such  accompanying  information  as  will 
be   helpful    to   those    coming    from    a 
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distance,  can  do 
so  by  addressing 
the  secretary  of 
the  committee, 
David  Greene 
Haskins,  Jr.,  5 
Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  Memorial 
School  will  be  in 
a  real  sense  a  re- 
vival of  the  Con- 
cord School  of 
Philosophy,  in 
which  Emerson 
was  deeply  inter- 
ested, of  which  he 
talked  and  for 
which  he  planned 
many  years  be- 
fore it  came  into  existence.  He  often 
attended  its  sessions,  and  one  of  the 
last  occasions  on  which  he  read  one 
of   his    lectures   was    in   the   Concord 
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Town  Hall  be- 
fore the  School. 
In  1882  one  day 
was  devoted  to 
commemorative 
addresses,  Emer- 
son having-  only 
recently  died. 
Among  the  speak- 
ers were  Dr.  Bar- 
tol,  Joel  Benton, 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Harris, 
John  Albee,  Dr. 
Alexander  Wilder 
and  Mrs.  Ednah 
D.  Cheney,  with 
poems  by  Mr. 
Alcott  and  Mrs. 
Martha  Perry  Lowe.  In  1884  nearly 
the  whole  session  was  given  up  to  lec- 
tures on  Emerson's  Genius  and  Char- 
acter, among  the   speakers  being  Dr. 
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Harris,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Mrs.  Howe, 
Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  Frank  B. 
Sanborn,  George  Willis  Cooke  and 
Dr.  Cyrus  A.  Bartol.  These  lectures 
were  published  in  a  volume  and  bear 
noble,  testimony  to  the  influence  of 
Emerson. 

The  two  decades  that  have  passed 
away  since  Emerson's  death  have 
clarified  our  judgment  of  him,  and 
have  given  him  a  more  assured  and  a 
loftier  place  than  he  occupied  when  he 
departed  from  us.  There  is  no  indi- 
cation that  he  is  losing  his  hold  upon 
us  or  that  his  fame  will  wane  at  any 
time  in  the  future.  What  remoter 
generations  will  say  of  him  we  cannot 
foresee,  but  that  he  will  be  outgrown 
or  suffer  neglect  we  cannot  think. 
He  is  one  of  the  perennial  men,  not 
because  of  his  absolute  greatness,  but 
because   of   his   humanity,   his   ethical 


quality,  his  spiritual  insight,  and  his 
sanity  of  mind.  He  had  certain  affini- 
ties with  the  transcendental  movement 
and  was  an  idealist;  but  he  was  not 
essentially  of  any  school  or  committed 
to  its.  methods.  Tyndall  was  drawn 
to  him  as  well  as  Carlyle,  and  Farrar 
has  praised  him  as  enthusiastically  as 
Burroughs.  Science  had  as  deep  a 
meaning  to  him  as  metaphysics,  and 
he  was  as  much  a  reformer  as  a  littera- 
teur. Such  was  the  breadth  and  com- 
pass of  his  mind  he  was  of  no  party 
nor  sect,  but  belonged  to  mankind.  His 
common  sense  was  of  near  kin  to  his 
intuitive  power,  and  his  gift  was  not 
less  as  an  ethical  teacher  than  as  a 
seer.  Such  being  the  man,  his  fame 
grows,  and  is  ever  more  firmly  estab- 
lished. In  him  we  see  the  truest 
American,  the  man  most  worthy  to 
teach  and  to  inspire  us. 


Emerson  and  Transcendentalism 


By  George  Willis  Cooke 


OXE  hundred  years  have  passed 
away  since  the  birth  of  that 
most  original  and  most  rep- 
resentative of  Americans, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  His  fame  is 
still  growing,  now  that  a  score  of  years 
have  passed  since  his  death,  and  his  in- 
fluence is  being  more  and  more  widely 
extended.  His  name  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  history  of  transcen- 
dentalism ;  and  though  this  system  of 
thought  has  passed  away  in  the  form 
which  it  took  during  his  lifetime,  his 
thinking  lias  lost  nothing  of  its  charm 
for  those  who  study  his  works.      He  is 


one  of  the  eternal  men  whose  fame 
rests  secure  in  the  deeper  and  more 
permanent  thoughts  of  men,  which  are 
essentially  the  same  from  age  to  age. 
It  is  fitting  that  the  life  and  work  of 
such  a  man  should  receive  large  recog- 
nition, for  in  his  teaching  there  is 
something  courageous,  heroic  and 
stimulating.  His  thought  is  ever 
youthful,  his  ethical  power  vigorous 
and  incisive,  his  spiritual  idealism 
without  limitation  of  weakness.  More 
than  when  he  was  born  or  when  he 
was  at  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers, 
we  need    his    teaching    to-day.       He 
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speaks  to  an  age  of  materalism  and 
commercialism  a  word  that  is  sincere, 
truthful  and  just,  in  behalf  of  manly 
conduct  and  ethical  integrity.  With  a 
common  sense  that  is  level  with  every 
day's    most  common    needs,  he  corn- 


mind,    loyal    to    himself    and    to    the 
higher  truth  he  represents. 

In  his  first  little  hook,  called  ''Na- 
ture," and  published  in  1835,  Emerson 
set  forth  the  fundamental  ideas  he 
presented  to  the  world  in  his  succeed- 


From  a  daguerreotype,  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  taken  by  Hawes 
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bines  a  rational  insight  into  the  higher 
demands  of  life  that  is  at  once  inspir- 
ing and  comprehensive.  He  is  no 
bigot,  no  dogmatist,  not  one  who  rests 
contentedly  on  the  opinions  of  the 
past;  but  he  faces  the  realities  of  the 
present  with  hope  and  with  an  open 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

ing  works.  His  primary  thought  he 
stated  in  these  words  :  "Sensible  ob- 
jects conform  to  the  premonitions  of 
Reason  and  reflect  the  conscience.  All 
things  are  moral ;  and  in  their  bound- 
less changes  have  an  unceasing  refer- 
ence to  spiritual  nature.     This  ethical 
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Frederick  H.  Hedge 

character  so  penetrates  the  bone  and 
marrow  of  nature  as  to  seem  the  end 
for  which  it  was  made."  The  same 
thought  was  presented  in  a  somewhat 
different  form 
when  he  treated 
the  nature  of  the 
activity  of  man's 
mind :  "Idealism 
sees  the  world  in 
God.  It  beholds 
the  whole  circle 
of  persons  and 
things,  of  actions 
and  events,  of 
country  and  re- 
ligion, not  as 
painfully  accumu- 
lated, atom  after 
atom,  act  after 
act,  in  an  aged 
creeping  past,  but 
as  one  vast  pic- 
ture, which  God 
paints  on  the  in- 
stant eternity,  for 
the  contemplation 

of  the  soul."  It  was  such  ideas  as 
these  that  formed  the  substance  of 
Emerson's  transcendentalism.  He  be- 
lieved that  there  is  that  in  the  soul  of 


William  Ellery  Channing 
tablished 


man  which  transcends  what  may  come 
into  the  mind  by  the  avenues  of  the 
senses,  whatever  the  objective  and 
physical  world  may  disclose,  and  all 
that  is  acquired  by  experience,  whether 
of  the  individual  or  of  the  race. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  his  career 
Emerson  found  this  faith  in  transcen- 
dental truth  authenticated  for  him.  He 
did  not  need  to  wait  for  Coleridge  or 
Carlyle,  Fichte  or  Goethe,  to  have  it 
established  and  confirmed.  He  found 
it  in  the  Puritanism  that  was  taught 
him  by  his  ancestors,  in  the  gentle  re- 
ligious training  of  his  mother,  and  in 
the  preaching  of  Dr.  Channing,  to 
which  he  listened  in  his  youth.  In 
that  act  of  per- 
sonal conviction 
which  separated 
him  from  the 
church  because 
the  inner  content 
of  religion  was 
of  more  impor- 
tance to  him  than 
any  or  all  of  its 
forms,  he  showed 
forth  his  trust  in 
what  is  spiritual 
and  rational.  In 
1833,  after  his 
return  from 
Europe,  he  spoke 
to  that  congrega- 
tion again,  and 
with  noble  utter- 
ance of  the  spirit- 
ual faith  that  had 
become  clearly  es- 
in  his  mind.  '  "I  find  this 
amazing  revelation  of  my  immediate 
relation  to  God  a  solution  of  all  the 
doubts  that  oppressed  me.    I  recognize 
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the  distinction  of  the  outer  and  inner 
self;  the  double  consciousness  that, 
within  this  erring,  passionate,  mortal 
self,  sits  a  supreme,  calm,  immortal 
mind,  whose  powers  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  is  stronger  than  I ;  it  is  wiser 
than  I ;  it  never  approved  me  in  any 
wrong;  I  seek  counsel  of  it  in  my 
doubts ;  I  repair  to  it  in  my  dangers ;  I 
pray    to    it    in    my    undertakings.     It 


George  Ripley 

seems  to  me  the  face  which  the  Crea- 
tor uncovers  to  his  child.  It  is  the  per- 
ception of  this  depth  in  human  nature, 
this  infinitude  belonging  to  every  man 
that  has  been  born,  which  has  given 
new  value  to  the  habits  of  reflection 
and  solitude." 

With  such  convictions  and  ideas  as 
these  Emerson  entered  upon  his  life- 
work.  In  a  brief  time  he  had  at- 
tracted others  to  himself,  and  very 
soon  after  he  had  srone  to  live  in  Con- 


James  Freeman  Clarke 

cord  his  house  became  a  place  of  pil- 
grimage to  those  who  were  attracted 
by  his  genius  and  his  personality,  as 
well  as  by  the  prophetic  quality  of  his 
teaching.  Others  were  soon  thinking 
as  he  thought,  not  of  necessity  because 
of  his  proselyting — a  thing  of  which 
he  was  incapable — but  because  the 
democratic  idea  of  self-reliance  super- 
vening upon  the  Puritanic  doctrine  of 
God-reliance   had   produced    what    is 
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known  as  transcendentalism.  In  this 
fresh  form  of  idealism,  essentially 
American  in  origin  and  intent,  there 
was  something  of  enthusiasm  and  the 
fresh  purpose  of  a  new  religious  faith. 
Those  of  this  way  of  thinking  soon 
came  to  know  each  other  and  to  form 
a  sort  of  brotherhood  that  had  no  lim- 
its or  requirements  except  those  of 
friendly  intercourse.  They  were  some- 
times spoken  of  as  "the  like-minded," 
and  this  they  truly  were,  though  they 
were  far  from  accepting  the  same 
opinions  or  of  having  a  common  creed. 
Their  casual  gatherings  were  described 
as  the  meetings  of  "the  mutual  admi- 
ration society,"  but  this  was  not  to  do 
them  justice  nor  to  give  a  correct  con- 
ception of  the  unity  of  purpose  that 
drew  them  together. 

In  the  autumn  of  1836,  at  the  bicen- 
tennial celebration  of  the  founding  of 
Harvard  College,  four  young  men 
chanced  to  come  together,  and  entered 
into  conversation  upon  the  religious 
needs  of  the  time.  They  were  all  of 
them  Unitarian  preachers,  and  they 
had  been  touched  by  the  newer  philos- 
ophy coming  over  sea  from  England 
and  Germany.  One  of  these  men, 
George  Putnam,  did  not  again  meet 
with  his  friends  and  did  not  belong  in 
their  company.  The  other  three — 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Frederick  Hen- 
ry Hedge  and  George  Ripley — were  of 
the  new  faith  to  the  end  of  life,  and 
were  of  the  company  of  its  most  wor- 
thy leaders.  These  young  men  agreed 
that  they  had  something  in  common, 
that  a  new  thought  had  come  into  the 
world,  and  that  they  were  ready  to 
confirm  each  other  in  its  acceptance. 
At  the  house  of  George  Ripley,  Sep- 
tember 19,  1836,  they  met  together  to 
consider  what  it  was  that  made  them 


discontented  with  the  prevailing  re- 
ligious attitude,  and  what  it  was  that 
they  held  in  common  that  convinced 
them  a  new  and  higher  truth  was  with- 
in their  reach.  Those  present  at  this 
meeting  were  Ripley,  Emerson,  Hedge, 
Alcott,  Clarke,  Francis,  and  one  or 
two  divinity  students.  At  subsequent 
meetings  the  number  was  added  to  by 
Parker,  Brownson,  W.  H.  Channing, 
Bartol,  Dwight,  Very,  Stetson,  Stone, 
Thoreau,  Bartlett,  Cranch,  Margaret 
Fuller,  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Ripley  and  others. 

This  club  is  known  as  the  transcen- 
dental club,  though  it  was  probably 
never  so  called  by  those  who  were 
of  its  membership.  Alcott  called  it 
"the  symposium,"  and  it  was  some- 
times designated  as  "Hedge's  club," 
because  it  met  whenever  Frederick  H. 
Hedge  came  to  Boston  from  his  parish 
in  Bangor.  It  had  no  definite  organiza- 
tion, membership  or  time  of  meeting. 
Those  who  were  accustomed  to  attend 
were  notified  of  the  meetings  by  the 
person  at  whose  house  the  club  met, 
and  the  others  came  on  invitation  of 
the  regular  attendants.  The  oldest 
person  present  acted  as  the  chairman, 
and  probably  there  were  no  records. 
The  meetings  were  informal,  freedom 
of  utterance  prevailed,  and  no  attempt 
whatever  was  made  to  agree  upon  a 
common  purpose  or  to  secure  uniform- 
ity of  opinion.  The  members  radical- 
ly disagreed  upon  many  important 
questions  in  religion  and  philosophy. 

These  meetings  were  continued  for 
several  years  as  opportunity  occurred, 
and  were  held  with  Ripley,  Bartol  and 
Alcott  in  Boston,  Emerson  in  Concord, 
Stetson  in  Medford,  and  Francis  in 
Watertown.  Their  sole  purpose  was 
that   of   an   interchange   of  opinions. 
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Some  of  the  subjects  discussed  were 
American  genius,  the  nature  of  per- 
sonality, mysticism,  law,  individuality, 
inspiration  and  providence.  At  one 
of  the  meetings  the  subject  was  the 
progress  of  civilization,  and  Theodore 
Parker  wrote  of  it :  "Had  the  conver- 
sation of  this  evening  been  written  out 
by  Plato,  it  would  equal  any  of  his 
beautiful  dialogues."  The  leaders  in 
this  conversation  were  Dr.  Channing 
and  George  Ripley.  In  his  account 
of  these  meetings  Emerson  says  that 
"nothing  could  be  less  formal,  yet  the 
intelligence  and  character  and  varied 
ability  of  the  company  gave  the  club 
some  notoriety,  and  perhaps  waked 
curiosity  as  to  its  aims  and  results." 
The  chief  public  result  of  the  tran- 
scendental club  was  the  publication  of 
The  Dial,  the  first  number  of  which 
bore  date  of  July,  1840,  and  was  con- 
tinued for  four  years,  sixteen  quar- 
terly numbers  of  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  pages  each  being  is- 
sued. For  the  first  two  years  Mar- 
garet Fuller  was  the  editor,  with 
George  Ripley  as  an  assistant  for  a 
few  months.  During  the  last  two 
years  Emerson  edited  this  organ  of 
transcendentalism,  and  was  aided  by 
Thoreau.  During  some  months  Eliza- 
beth P.  Peabody  was  the  publisher, 
and  Emerson  paid  the  printer's  bills 
for  the  whole  period  when  these  were 
not  met  by  the  subscriptions  and  sales. 
The  circulation  of  this  journal  prob- 
ably at  no  time  reached  four  hundred 
copies.  Nothing  whatever  was  paid 
the  editors  and  contributors.  The 
contributors  included  many  names 
well  known  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can literature  and  thought.  Beside 
those  already  named  were  Alcott, 
Parker,  Lowell,  Curtis,  Dana,  Clarke, 


Hedge,  Cranch,  Very,  Dwight  and 
Ellery  Channing.  The  writing  in  this 
magazine  was  much  of  it  crude  and 
chaotic.  It  was  youthful,  untrained 
and  spasmodic.  Its  chief  defects  were 
excess  of  statement,  indifference  to 
form  and  reason,  and  an  enthusiasm 
that  was  not  checked  by  sanity  of 
judgment. 

And  yet  The  Dial  published  much 
that  is  of  great  value.  In  its  pages 
first  appeared  Emerson's  "Wood- 
notes,"  "The  Problem,"  "The  Snow- 
storm," "The  Sphinx,"  "Ode  to 
Beauty,"  and  many  of  his  other 
poems,  as  well  as  a  half  dozen  of  his 
best  essays.  Thoreau  wrote  for  it 
his  "Sympathy,"  "Sic  Vita,"  "Friend- 
ship," and  other  poems,  as  well  as  his 
"A  Winter  Walk,"  and  other  essays. 
In  its  pages  first  appeared  Margaret 
Fuller's  "Woman  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  and  much  of  her  best  prose. 
Dwight,  Thoreau,  Curtis,  Dana, 
Lowell  and  others  first  found  their 
public  through  the  medium  of  its 
pages.  It  was  a  journal  of  youth,  but 
of  youth  that  had  the  promise  of  ma- 
turing genius. 

The  Dial  published  much  excellent 
poetry,  and  some  of  it  of  the  first 
order  of  lyric  expression.  It  is  true 
that  it  also  published  much  that  was 
immature,  and  not  worthy  of  its 
pages ;  but  this  was  incident  to  the 
conditions  of  literature  in  its  time. 
The  transcendental  movement  was  es- 
sentially poetical  in  its  nature,  and 
awakened  whatever  gift  of  lyrical  ex- 
pression was  possible  to  the  men  and 
women  who  accepted  it.  In  the  third 
number  appeared  a  poem  which  bore 
the  title  of  "Questionings,"  that  put 
into  the  form  of  verse  the  whole  in- 
tent and  spirit  of  idealism. 
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"Hath  this  world  without  me  wrought 
Other  substance  than  my  thought? 
Lives  it  by  my  sense  alone. 
Or  by  essence   of  its  own? 
Will  its  life,  with  mine  begun, 
Cease  to  be  when  that  is  done, 
Or  another  consciousness 
With  the  self-same  forms'  impress?'' 

This  poem  was  written  by  Frederick 
H.  Hedge,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
thinkers  and  finest  writers  connected 
with  this  movement.  That  he  was 
a  genuine  transcendentalist  appears 
from  the  concluding  verses  of  this  at- 
tempt to  put  philosophy  into  rhyme. 

"Soul!  that  all  informest,  say, 
Shall  these  glories  pass  away? 
Will  those  planets  cease  to  blaze, 
When  these  eyes  no  longer  gaze? 
And  the  life  of  things  be  o'er 
When  these  pulses  beat  no  more? 

"Thought,  that  in  me  works  and  lives — 
Life  to  all  things  living  gives — 
Art  thou  not  thyself,  perchance, 
But  the  universe  in  trance? 
A  reflection  inly  flung 
By  that  world  thou  fanciest  sprung 
From  thyself — thyself  a  dream — 
Of  the  world's  thinking  thou  the  theme. 

"Be  it  thus,  or  be  thy  birth 
Of  a  source  above  the  earth; 
Be  thou  matter,  be  thou   mind, 
In  thee  alone  myself  I  find, 
And  through  thee  alone,  for  me, 
Hath  this  world  reality. 
Therefore,  in  thee  will  I  live, 
To   thee  all  myself  will   give, 
Losing  still,  that  I  may  find 
This  bounded  self  in  boundless  Mind." 

In  the  first  number  was  printed  an- 
other poetical  interpretation  of  tran- 
scendentalism, from  the  pen  of  Chris- 
topher P.  Cranch.  It  was  called 
"Stanzas,"  but  has  been  many  times 
reprinted  as  "Gnosis."  It  asserts  that 
the  true  spiritual  affinity  of  men  is 
with  God,  and  not  with  other  men. 


It  is  one  of  the  most  pronounced  as- 
sertions of  the  doctrine  of  individual- 
ism as  taught  by  the  transcendental- 
ists  that  has  ever  been  made. 

"Thought  is  deeper  than  all  speech, 
Feeling  deeper  than  all  thought; 
Souls  to  souls  can  never  teach 
What    unto   themselves    was    taught. 

"We  are  spirits  clad  in  veils; 
Man  by  man  was  never  seen; 
All  our  deep  communing  fails 
To  remove  the  shadowy  screen. 

"Heart  to  heart  was  never  known; 
Mind  with  mind  did  never  meet; 
We  are  columns  left  alone 
Of  a  temple  once  complete." 

In  the  fifth  number  was  printed  an- 
other poetical  attempt  to  put  the  faith 
of  The  Dial  writers  into  verse.  It 
was  from  the  pen  of  Eliza  Thayer 
Clapp,  and  was  for  many  years  at- 
tributed to  Emerson.  It  taught  the 
doctrine  that  "The  Future  is  better 
than  the  Past,"  that  man  is  not  fallen, 
but  is  progressing. 

"Not  where   long-passed  ages  sleep 
Seek  we  Eden's  golden  trees; 
In  the  future  folded  deep 
Are  its  mystic  harmonies. 

"All  before  us  lies  the  way, 

Give  the   past  unto   the   wind; 
All  before  us  is  the  day, 

Night  and  darkness  are  behind. 

"Eden  with  its  angels  bold, 

Love  and  flowers  and  coolest  sea, 
Is  not  ancient  story  told, 
But  a  glowing  prophecy. 

"In  the  spirit's  perfect  air, 

In  the  passions  tame  and  kind 
Innocence  from  selfish  care 
The  real  Eden  we  shall  find." 

In  the  day  of  its  developing  expres- 
sion it  was  often  complained  of  the 
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transcendental  movement  that  it  was 
destructive  of  moral  purpose  and  con- 
viction. Such  a  criticism  to-day  has 
no  meaning,  for  we  now  see  that  no 
teaching  is  more  profoundly  ethical 
than  this  form  of  idealism.  On  many 
a  page  of  The  Dial  there  was  printed 
a  word  of  high  courage  and  of  vigor- 
ous ethical  protest.  One  poetical  ex- 
pression of  the  noble  ethical  purpose 
of  this  teaching  may  be  given  here, 
from  the  pen  of  Ellen  Sturgis  Hooper, 
one  of  the  most  promising  of  the 
younger  contributors.  It  appeared  in 
a  corner  of  the  first  number  without 
title  and  without  other  claim  for  itself 
than  its  own  intrinsic  worth. 

"I  slept,  and  dreamed  that  life  was  beauty; 
I  woke,  and  found  that  life  was  duty. 

"Was  thy  dream  then  a  shadowy  lie? 
Toil  on,  sad  heart,  courageously, 
And  thou  shalt  find  thy  dream  to  be 
A  noonday  light  and  truth  to  thee." 

For  a  little  time  only  was  The  Dial 
permitted  to  carry  its  teaching  to  the 
small  company  of  its  readers,  but  it 
accomplished  its  task  of  preparing  its 
writers  for  their  larger  and  more  ef- 
fective work,  and  of  finding  for  them 
a  public  ready  to  listen  to  their  gospel 
of  hope  and  courage.  Much  criticised, 
sneered  at  often,  it  proved  its  right  to 
exist  by  the  message  it  carried  to  those 
ready  to  accept  it,  and  who  were 
cheered  and  inspired  by  it.  When  it 
ceased  to  keep  time  for  its  readers,  it 
was  only  to  give  them  opportunity  to 
find  its  poets  and  prophets  in  other 
and  more  popular  avenues  of  expres- 
sion. 

To  such  a  man  as  Emerson  it  could 
be  of  no  importance  whether  the  poor 
little  Dial  appeared  or  did  not  appear. 
He  was  a  man  destined  to  be  heard, 


and  opportunities  for  him  to  declare 
himself  came  as  fast  as  he  was  ready 
for  them.  Already,  in  1837,  he  had 
spoken  his  word  on  "The  American 
Scholar"  at  Harvard,  in  which  he  had 
put  forth  some  of  his  primary  and  es- 
sential teachings.  What  could  have 
been  more  truly  Emersonian  than  this  ? 
"I  embrace  the  common,  I  explore  and 
sit  at  the  feet  of  the  familiar,  the  low. 
Give  me  insight  into  to-day,  and  you 
may  have  the  antique  and  future 
worlds."  And  he  had  been  again  to 
Harvard  to  speak  his  Divinity  School 
address,  that  word  that  smote  hard 
upon  the  conventionalisms  of  the 
teaching  there  accepted  as  a  new 
orthodoxy  by  those  who  had  de- 
clared themselves  liberal  in  thought 
and  purpose.  He  wished  to  look 
truth  in  the  face,  and  to  know  it  as 
it  is,  without  need  of  the  old  form 
and  vesture,  that  keep  men  even 
from  the  truth  itself  because  of  too 
much  concern  for  its  proprieties  and 
its  authenticities.  This  was  an  ap- 
peal to  human  nature,  that  it  should 
know  itself  and  its  own  needs.  It  was 
a  demand  for  the  natural,  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  primary  facts  of 
human  experience.  It  criticised  the 
artificial,  the  conventional,  that  which 
is  accepted  merely  because  it  is  an- 
cient. All  that  is  real  in  the  religion 
of  the  past,  was  Emerson's  claim,  is 
true  in  the  life  of  to-day,  and  may  be 
proved  because  men  have  found  it -ac- 
ceptable to  their  own  thinking.  He 
condemned  the  exaggeration  of  the 
personal  in  religion,  the  incident  of  a 
place  or  time,  or  of  an  individual  ex- 
perience. He  wished  for  what  is  uni- 
versal, what  belongs  to  the  nature 
of  all  men  in  all  times  and  places. 
In   the   soul   as   a   universal    fact   he 
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would  find  the  needed  redemption. 
" Wherever  a  man  comes,  there  comes 
revolution.  The  old  is  for  slaves. 
When  a  man  comes,  all  books  are  legi- 
ble, all  things  transparent,  all  re- 
ligions are  forms.  The  remedy  to 
their  deformity  is,  first,  soul,  and  sec- 
ond, soul,  and  evermore  soul."  He 
closed  his  address  with  eloquent  words, 
such  as  he  used  many  times  in  later 
years,  words  that  had  a  prophetic  and 
inspiring  quality  in  them  rarely  heard 
from  any  other  speaker  or  writer.  "I 
look  for  the  new  teacher,"  he  said, 
"that  shall  follow  so  far  those  shining 
laws,  that  he  shall  see  them  come  full 
circle;  shall  see  their  rounding  com- 
plete grace;  shall  see  the  world  to  be 
the  mirror  of  the  soul;  shall  see  the 
identity  of  the  law  of  gravitation  with 
purity  of  heart;  and  shall  show  that 
the  ought,  that  duty,  is  one  with 
science,  with  beauty,  and  with  joy." 

In  this  address  there  was  an  exag- 
geration, a  high  enthusiasm,  a  bold- 
ness of  poetical  utterance,  that  gave 
occasion  for  much  of  criticism.  The 
Unitarians  found  it  not  in  harmony 
with  those  doctrines  they  had  accepted 
in  withdrawing  from  the  older  church- 
es, and  which  they  seemed  to  regard 
as  far  enough  in  advance  to  suit  the 
needs  of  any  adventurous  thinkers. 
Emerson's  address  seemed  to  them  to 
open  the  door  to  the  rejection  of  what 
is  supernatural  in  religion,  and  of 
those  miraculous  claims  for  Chris- 
tianity on  which  they  rested  their 
faith.  Amidst  the  excitement  thus 
caused,  Emerson  remained  calm  and 
undisturbed.  When  Dr.  Henry  Ware, 
the  younger,  sent  him  a  copy  of  a  ser- 
mon in  which  he  had  taken  exception 
to  some  of  its  statements,  Emerson  re- 
plied :  "I  have  always  been,  from  my 


very  incapacity  of  methodical  writing, 
a  chartered  libertine,  free  to  worship 
and  free  to  rail,  lucky  when  I  could 
make  myself  understood,  but  never 
esteemed  near  enough  to  the  institu- 
tions and  mind  of  society  to  deserve 
the  notice  of  the  masters  of  literature 
and  religion.  I  have  appreciated  fully 
the  advantages  of  my  position,  for  I 
well  know  that  there  is  no  scholar  less 
willing  or  less  able  to  be  a  polemic. 
I  could  not  give  an  account  of  myself 
if  challenged.  I  could  not  possibly 
give  you  one  of  the  arguments  you 
cruelly  hint  at,  on  which  any  doctrine 
of  mine  stands;  for  I  do  not  know 
what  arguments  mean  in  reference  to 
any  expression  of  a  thought.  I  de- 
light in  telling  what  I  think;  but  if 
you  ask  me  how  I  dare  say  so,  or  why 
it  is  so,  I  am  the  most  helpless  of  mor- 
tal men."  These  were  confidential 
words  written  as  a  heart  confession  to 
a  trusted  friend  and  teacher,  and  yet 
they  speak  the  truth  in  saying  that  the 
writer  had  no  gift  for  logic  and  argu- 
ment. His  was  not  a  philosophical  or 
scientific  mind.  His  thought  was  es- 
sentially poetical,  and  he  has  been 
rightly  designated  as  a  seer.  He  saw 
the  truth  intuitively,  not  formally. 
The  truth  he  saw  seemed  to  him  un- 
questionable, and  he  was  not  able  to 
detect  its  limitations  as  it  presented  it- 
self to  him.  In  this  was  his  defect, 
that  the  movements  of  his  own  mind 
appeared  to  him  authenticated  by  his 
own  mental  activity.  And  yet  how 
much  do  we  owe  to  this  man  who 
could  not  think  in  the  manner  of  the 
schools  or  believe  as  the  sects  would 
give  him  permission ! 

Transcendentalism  was  the  cause  of 
a  considerable  agitation  and  discussion 
in    New    England,    especially   to    the 
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Unitarian  body,  with  which  most  of 
its  leaders  were  more  or  less  definitely 
connected.  Emerson's  views  were  too 
novel  at  that  time  not  to  excite  discus- 
sion and  severe  condemnation.  He 
was  regarded  as  a  heretic,  even  as  an 
atheist,  or  as  a  pantheist,  a  word  car- 
rying with  it  fully  as  evil  a  meaning. 
Yet  he  was  dealt  with  gently,  for  the 
most  part,  because  he  was  not  an  ex- 
tremist in  statement,  and  because  the 
man  himself  was  admired  and  loved. 
It  was  Theodore  Parker  who  met  with 
severest  disapproval  and  was  thought 
to  desire  the  destruction  of  all  religion. 
Parker  was  a  born  combatant,  as 
Emerson  was  not ;  and  he  was  a  theo- 
logian with  weapons  equal  to  those  of 
any  of  his  opponents.  He  had  the 
fighting  qualities  of  his  grandfather, 
who  led  the  minute-men  at  Lexington. 
Parker  had  nothing  of  the  mystic  in. 
him,  and  he  was  not  a  seer.  He  was 
a  strong  and  effective  preacher,  bold 
to  the  verge  of  rashness,  unwilling  to 
make  compromises  with  truth,  not  in- 
clined to  accept  what  is  established, 
and  a  man  deeply  and  profoundly  re- 
ligious. 

It  was  in  an  ordination  and  installa- 
tion sermon  preached  in  South  Bos- 
ton, May  19,  1 84 1,  that  Parker  first 
made  himself  heard,  and  established 
his  reputation  as  a  heretic.  It  had  in  it 
a  few  of  the  commonplaces  of  transcen- 
dentalism, but  they  were  enough  to 
stir  up  a  commotion  that  it  took  many 
years  to  allay.  He  accepted  Chris- 
tianity as  the  absolute  religion,  identi- 
cal with  the  spiritual  truths  God  gives 
every  open  mind  to  know.  To  him 
Christ  was  the  greatest  of  those  who 
have  accepted  and  lived  these  truths. 
Parker's  thought  may  be  expressed  in 
a  sentence,  nr  two,  for  he  made  it  clear 


in  all  he  said  what  he  meant  to  say. 
"Almost  every  sect  that  has  ever 
been,"  he  said  to  the  South  Boston 
congregation,  "makes  Christianity  rest 
on  the  personal  authority  of  Jesus,  and 
not  the  immutable  truth  of  the  doc- 
trines themselves,  or  the  authority  of 
God,  who  sent  him  into  the  world. 
Yet  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  any 
reason  why  moral  and  religious  truths 
should  rest  for  their  support  on  the 
authority  of  their  revealer,  any  more 
than  the  truths  of  science  on  that  of 
him  who  makes  them  known  first  or 
most  clearly."  Again  he  said :  "In  an 
age  of  corruption,  Jesus  stood  and 
looked  up  to  God.  There  was  nothing 
between  him  and  the  Father  of  all. 
And  we  are  never  Christians  as  he 
was  the  Christ  until  we  worship  as 
Jesus  did,  with  no  mediator,  with 
nothing  between  us  and  the  Father  of 
all." 

Here  were  the  legitimate  conclu- 
sions of  transcendentalism  as  they  re- 
lated to  the  primary  beliefs  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  not  surprising  that  they 
were  not  at  once  accepted  or  that  they 
led  to  a  stormy  discussion.  It  may  be 
that  this  was  a  tempest  in  a  teapot,  for 
it  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
Unitarian  body,  nearly  insignificant  as 
a  part  of  the  Christian  world.  None 
the  less,  this  was  a  most  interesting 
contest,  especially  in  view  of  the  re- 
ligious tendencies  that  have  been  up- 
permost since  that  day.  The  Boston 
Association  of  Ministers  threatened  to 
turn  Parker  out,  but  did  not.  The 
Thursday  lecture  was  stopped,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  be  asked  to 
preach  it  again.  The  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation was  much  agitated  about  Par- 
ker's teachings,  but  fellowship  was  not 
withdrawn  from  him.    He  was  treated 
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as  a  heretic,  as  a  dangerous  leader,  and 
as  a  man  to  be  feared.  The  Unitarian 
brethren  would  not  exchange  pulpits 
with  him,  with  the  exception  of  a 
faithful  few.  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
who  was  not  with  Parker  in  his  theo- 
logical position,,  though  a  transcen- 
dentalism but  was  with  him  in  love  of 
liberty,  lost  a  considerable  number  of 
families  out  of  his  congregation  be- 
cause he  insisted  upon  a  friendly  inter- 
change of  ministerial  courtesies.  We 
think  the  early  death  of  the  church 
formed  by  these  recalcitrants  was  a 
just  fate  upon  their  cowardly  act. 
And  John  T.  Sargent  was  compelled 
to  resign  from  one  of  the  churches  of 
the  Benevolent  Fraternity,  even  though 
it  had  been  largely  supported  by  his 
family,  because  he  was  friendly  in  his 
relations  with  Parker.  In  these  days 
the  heretic  was  made  to  feel  what  an 
evil  thing  it  was  to  differ  from  the 
majority ;  at  least,  it  seems  to  have 
been  thought  he  ought  to  feel  in  this 
way. 

But  those  who  hoped  to  silence 
Parker  did  not  understand  the  man, 
and  they  saw  not  the  drifting  of  the 
tide  away  from  that  which  they  es- 
teemed as  permanent.  In  1842  Parker 
was  invited  to  Boston  to  give  a  course 
of  lectures  expository  of  his  religious 
beliefs,  and  these  were  largely  listened 
to  by  an  eager  congregation.  The 
next  year  they  were  published  as  "A 
Discourse  of  Matters  Pertaining  to 
Religion,"  the  best  of  Parker's  books, 
and  one  of  the  most  honest  and  noble 
statements  of  what  religion  is  that  has 
ever  been  put  into  print.  The  contro- 
versy went  on,  but  with  an  ever-in- 
creasing company  on  the  side  of  the 
transcendentalists.  On  January  22, 
1845,   those  who  had  heard  Parker, 


many  of  them  walking  from  Boston  to 
his  suburban  church  in  order  to  do  so, 
met  together  and  resolved  "that  Theo- 
dore Parker  shall  have  a  chance  to  be 
heard  in  Boston."  On  February  16 
he  began  to  preach  in  the  Melodeon, 
and  in  1852  he  went  into  Music  Hall, 
where  he  continued  until  1859,  when 
failing  health  compelled  his  with- 
drawal, death  following  in  May,  i860. 
Parker  was  heard  widely  through- 
out the  Northern  States,  and  he  was 
read  even  more  widely.  A  great  con- 
gregation, the  largest  in  Boston,  lis- 
tened to  him  every  Sunday.  He  lec- 
tured on  many  platforms,  and  he  was 
a  zealous  advocate  of  all  the  reforms. 
The  attempt  to  silence  him  had  not 
only  proved  a  failure,  but  it  had  given 
him  a  large  hearing,  and  had  brought 
many  ardent  young  men  to  his  side. 
The  testimony  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  for  many  years  an  attendant 
upon  Parker's  preaching,  indicates 
what  it  was  that  made  him  a  great 
pulpit  teacher.  "Those  who  knew  Par- 
ker only  in  the  pulpit,"  she  says  in  her 
"Reminiscences,"  "did  not  half  know 
him.  Apart  from  the  field  of  theo- 
logical controversy,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  sympathetic  and  delightful  of 
men.  I  have  rarely  met  any  one 
whose  conversation  had  such  a  ready 
and  varied  charm.  ...  I  ~can  truly 
say  that  no  rite  of  public  worship,  not 
even  the  splendid  Easter  service  in  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  ever  impressed  me 
as  deeply  as  did  Theodore  Parker's 
prayers.  Truly,  he  talked  with  God, 
and  took  us  with  him  into  the  divine 
presence.  ...  I  cannot  remember  that 
the  interest  of  his  sermons  ever  varied 
for  me.  It  was  all  one  intense  delight. 
The  luminous  clearness  of  his  mind, 
his  admirable  talent  for  popularizing 
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the  procedures  and  conclusions  of 
philosophy,  his  keen  wit  and  poetic 
sense  of  beauty, — all  these  combined 
to  make  him  appear  to  me  one  of  the 
oracles  of  God/' 

Emerson  has  said  that  the  heretic  of 
one  generation  becomes  the  accepted 
teacher  of  the  next.  This  is  what  has 
happened  to  Theodore  Parker,  for  he 
was  a  man  of  the  deepest  religious 
convictions,  and  a  great  teacher  of  the 
truest  things  of  the  spirit.  He  was  to 
the  inmost  of  his  being  a  man  of  faith, 
who  walked  with  God,  and  spoke  out 
of  his  own  inward  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  realities  of  life.  In  fact,  he 
was  no  heretic,  but  the  truest  believer 
of  his  time,  the  one  man  in  a  Boston 
pulpit  who  saw  God  as  a  living  fact. 
The  others  took  their  faith  on  hear- 
say, Parker  as  a  reality  of  the  present 
day. 

The  transcendentalists  were  not 
chiefly  concerned  with  theological  con- 
troversy, however.  They  were  lead- 
ers in  the  reforms,  especially  in  the 
anti-slavery  movement.  Without  ex- 
ception they  were  on  the  side  of 
freedom  and  justice,  whereas  their 
conservative  Unitarian  opponents  were 
almost  as  uniformly  given  to  com- 
promise and  apology.  The  most 
unique  of  the  reformatory  efforts  that 
enlisted  the  activities  of  the  radicals 
was  Brook  Farm,  which  was  distinctly 
an  outgrowth  of  transcendentalism. 
George  Ripley,  William  Henry  Chan- 
ning,  John  S.  Dwight,  its  most  active 
leaders,  were  all  members  of  the 
transcendental  club.  It  had  also  the 
friendly  sympathy  of  Alcott,  Hedge, 
Elizabeth  Peabody  and  Margaret  Ful- 
ler, though  they  were  not  members 
of  the  association.  That  Emerson, 
Thoreau  and  others  were  not  members 


of  the  community  shows  a  radical 
divergence  of  opinion  in  the  ranks  of 
the  transcendentalists.  On  the  one 
side  were  those  who  believed  that  the 
communications  of  the  spirit  are  to 
society,  and  on  the  other  those  who 
thought  these  were  only  to  individual 
souls.  The  leader  of  the  individual- 
ists was  Emerson,  while  William 
Henry  Channing  was  the  ablest  expo- 
nent of  the  other  point  of  view. 

Emerson  and  Channing  were  inti- 
mate friends,  and  Emerson  had  a  deep 
and  tender  affection  for  Channing; 
yet  the  radical  divergence  in  their 
thought  appears  in  a  letter  written  in 
1838,  following  the  delivery  of  the 
Divinity  School  address.  "I  feel  dis- 
tinctly," Channing  wrote,  "in  relation 
to  this  address,  what  I  feel  in  relation 
to  all  that  I  have  read  of  your  writ- 
ings, that  there  is  one  radical  defect, 
which,  like  a  wound  in  the  bark,  wilts 
and  blights  the  leaf  and  bloom  and 
fruit  of  your  faith.  You  deny  the 
Human  Race.  You  stand,  or  seek  to 
stand,  a  complete  Adam.  But  you 
cannot  do  it."  This  is  a  legitimate 
criticism  of  Emerson's  individualism, 
and  one  that  even  more  largely  needs 
expression  now  than  when  these 
words  were  written.  Dr.  Hedge  saw 
its  limitations,  and  insisted  on  the  vast 
influence  of  the  past  over  the  present. 
Ripley  saw  its  radical  defect,  and 
taught  that  the  social  law  of  collective 
action  is  more  important  than  any 
claim  of  personal  liberty.  This  diver- 
gence of  opinion  has  not  been  hitherto 
recognized  by  any  of  the  writers  on 
the  transcendental  movement,  but  it  is 
one  of  first  importance  to  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  its  several  phases.  A 
writer  in  the  first  volume  of  The 
Harbinger  interpreted  the  Brook  Farm 
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conception  of  the  extreme  individ- 
ualism that  found  utterance  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  leading  transcen- 
dentalists.  "Its  doctrines  and  ten- 
dency," wrote  this  critic  of  transcen- 
dentalism, "are  extreme  individual- 
ism. It  sunders  the  man  from  his 
fellows,  and  even  doubts  whether  it 
is  necessary  that  he  should  have 
any  fellows  at  all.  In  a  word, 
it  teaches  a  perfect  spiritual  selfish- 
ness. It  is  the  poetical  and  mystical 
expression  of  the  Ego-ism  which 
makes  modern  life  so  mean,  so  pitiful, 
and  so  wretched." 

Undoubtedly  Brook  Farm  was  an 
outgrowth  of  the  transcendental  move- 
ment, and  was  an  attempt  to  realize 
some  of  its  cardinal  principles.  It 
drew  to  itself  the  attention  of  all  the 
leaders  of  that  movement,  and  claimed 
much  of  their  interest,  whether  they 
joined  it  or  not.  It  focalized  the  so- 
cial ideals  of  that  movement,  gave 
voice  to  its  criticism  of  existing  con- 
ditions, and  defined  what  it  believed 
could  be  done  to  make  society  more 
rational  and  just.  It  was  a  splendid 
experiment,  and  failed  because  of  its 
very  worth  and  integrity,  and  because 
it  could  not  struggle  with  the  commer- 
cialism around  it.  As  a  social  experi- 
ment, and  because  of  the  character  of 
the  men  and  women  who  made  it, 
Brook  Farm  grows  in  attraction  with 
every  generation. 

To  some  extent  The  Harbinger, 
published  at  Brook  Farm  from  June, 
1845,  to  October,  1847,  continued  the 
work  of  The  Dial.  It  was  succeeded 
by  the  Massachusetts  Quarterly  Re- 
view, which  was  edited  by  Theodore 
Parker  from  1847  to  ^S0-  Then  the 
transcendentalists  found  opportunity 
to  be  heard  in  the  New  York  Tribune 


and  in  other  secular  journals.  But 
they  especially  found  expression  on 
the  lecture  platform  and  to  audiences 
that  not  only  rapidly  grew  in  size,  but 
heard  them  gladly.  When  this  means 
did  not  suffice  they  put  their  word 
into  the  printed  pamphlet  or  into  the 
more  dignified  and  important  book. 
Already  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Alcott, 
Parker,  Cranch,  Very,  Lowell  and 
others  had  become  known  through 
their  poems  and  their  essays. 

In  an  increasing  number  of  pulpits, 
also,  the  message  of  transcendentalism 
was  being  heard.  These  could  be 
counted  without  much  difficulty,  it  is 
true;  but  the  younger  preachers  were 
not  reluctant  to  offer  the  newer  faith 
to  their  hearers.  Here  and  there  a 
free  church  came  into  existence,  as 
that  in  Lynn  to  which  Samuel  John- 
son preached  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  that  in  Worcester  of  which 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  was 
the  minister  until  he  left  it  to  devote 
himself  to  literature.  In  Plymouth 
the  anti-slavery  people  maintained 
such  a  church  for  a  number  of  years, 
because  the  pulpits  of  the  town  were 
closed  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  The 
great  free  pulpit  was  that  of  Theodore 
Parker,  and  wide  was  its  influence. 

As  time  went  on,  and  transcendent- 
alism found  an  ever  widening  in- 
fluence, albeit  not  a  great  one  or  one 
that  reached  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons, it  came  to  be  a  cause  of  discord 
and  disturbance  in  the  churches  of 
New  England.  The  Unitarians  com- 
plained of  the  new  interpreters  of  the 
old  doctrines,  that  their  influence  was 
destructive  of  faith  and  disorganizing 
as  a  social  motive.  The  attempt  to 
silence  Parker  had  proved  a  failure, 
and  his  teaching  was  being  accepted 
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by  the  younger  men  and  by  a  not  in- 
considerable number  of  churches.  The 
evangelical  leaders  pointed  at  the  Par- 
kerites  as  the  legitimate  fruits  of 
Unitarianism,  with  their  rejection  of 
supernaturalism,  the  miracles,  a  ver- 
batim revelation,  and  much  else  that 
the  past  had  counted  as  essential  to 
religion.  It  was  not  enough  that  the 
transcendentalists  insisted  that  they 
brought  religion  back  to  the  standard 
of  human  nature,  to  the  great  ethical 
tests  and  to  the  measures  of  rationali- 
ty. What  they  wanted  was  to  get  rid 
of  the  prejudices,  the  conventionalism, 
the  mere  formalisms,  of  religion,  and 
to  give  it  free  and  natural  expression. 
They  wished  to  hear  the  voice  of  God 
in  their  own  souls,  and  not  to  depend 
on  the  church,  or  on  tradition,  or  on  a 
book  that  needed  to  be  authenticated. 
It  seemed  to  them  God  was  equal  to 
His  own  message,  and  that  He  did  not 
require  all  the  equipment  Christianity 
had  gathered  to  itself,  in  order  to  le- 
gitimate that  message,  which  bore 
upon  it  the  stamp  of  its  own  divinity 
in  the  appeal  it  made  to  the  human 
soul. 

In  1853  the  Unitarians  found  utter- 
ance against  the  transcendentalists. 
It  seemed  to  them  that  the  time  had 
come  to  defend  themselves  against 
these  perverters  of  the  faith  that  had 
come  to  them  from  their  fathers. 
They  had  complained  bitterly  that  the 
orthodox  had  not  treated  them  fairly 
and  liberally,  but  now  they  turned 
about  and  dealt  with  the  liberals  as 
they  had  themselves  been  treated  by 
the  more  conservative  body  of  Con- 
gregationalists.  The  reason  for  this 
action  is  to  be  found  in  the  social  con- 
servatism of  Boston,  that  was  at  once 
cowardly  and  reactionary.     It  is  also 


to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Uni- 
tarians were  timid,  only  half  emanci- 
pated from  the  conventionalisms  of 
the  past,  and  recreant  to  their  own 
principles.  They  thought  that  liberty 
of  opinion  ought  to  go  so  far  as  they 
had  gone,  and  no  farther.  They  as- 
sumed that  reason  in  religion  meant 
so  much  of  rationalism  as  they  had 
accepted.  Though  Channing,  Walker, 
Hedge,  Clarke,  Lamson  and  many 
other  Unitarians,  men  honored  and 
accepted  as  leaders,  were  essentially 
on  the  side  of  the  transcendentalists, 
this  did  not  suffice  to  make  the  newr 
teachings  acceptable  to  the  majority. 
To  meet  the  incoming  tide  of  radi- 
cal thought  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  in  1853,  at  its  annual 
meeting,  adopted  a  resolution  declar- 
ing that  "the  divine  authority  of  the 
gospel,  as  founded  on  a  special  and 
miraculous  interposition  of  God,  is  the 
basis  of  the  action  of  the  Association." 
The  Association  had  not  cast  Parker 
out,  it  had  not  withdrawn  its  fellow- 
ship from  any  of  the  transcendental- 
ists, but  now  it  was  ready  to  put  itself 
upon  record  as  condemning  the  intui- 
tions, the  rationalisms  and  the  radical 
faith  of  its  own.  legitimate  offspring. 
In  view  of  the  history  of  Unitarianism 
up  to  this  date,  the  action  then  taken, 
an  action  which  according  to  its  usage 
the  Association  had  no  right  to  take, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  anything  else 
than  astonishing.  It  was  a  betrayal 
of  the  principles  this  party  had  ac- 
cepted, and  that  justified  its  own  ex- 
istence. The  cause  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  opening  sentences  of  what  fol- 
lows. "One  of  the  chief  clogs,"  said 
the  report  of  the  executive  committee, 
"impeding  our  numerical  advance,  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  the  odium  with 
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which  we  are  regarded,  and  conse- 
quently the  common  neglect  or  uncan- 
did  treatment  of  our  arguments,  has 
been  what  is  considered  the  excessive 
radicalism  and  irreverence  of  some 
who  have  nominally  stood  within  our 
own  circle,  and  who  have  been  consid- 
ered by  the  public  as  representative  of 
our  household  of  faith.  They  have 
seemed  to  treat  the  holy  oracles  and 
the  endeared  forms  of  our  common 
religion  with  contempt.  They  have 
offensively  assailed  and  denied  all 
traces  of  the  supernatural  in  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity  and  in  the  life  of 
its  august  Founder.  In  this  wav, 
shocking  many  pious  hearts,  and 
alarming  many  sensitive  minds,  they 
have  brought  an  unwarranted  and 
injurious  suspicion  and  prejudice 
against  the  men  and  views  that  stood 
in  apparent  support  of  them  and 
theirs;  and  have  caused  an  influential 
reaction  of  fear  against  liberal  opin- 
ions in  theology.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when,  by  a  procla- 
mation of  our  general  thought  on  this 
matter,  we  should  relieve  ourselves 
from  the  embarrassment  with  which 
we  as  a  body  are  thus  unjustly  entan- 
gled by  the  peculiarities  of  a  few,  and 
those  few  not  belonging  to  us  alone. 
The  real  facts  in  the  case,  as  well  as  a 
due  regard  for  the  interests  of  truth, 
require  us  in  the  most  emphatic  man- 
ner to  disavow  any  indorsement  of 
that  view  which  utterly  denies  the 
supernatural  in  Christianity.  We  de- 
sire, in  a  denominational  capacity,  to 
assert  our  profound  belief  in  the  di- 
vine origin,  the  divine  authority,  the 
divine  sanctions,  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  basis  of  our 
associated  action." 

It  might  be  justly  said  that  the  at- 


titude thus  expressed  was  that  of  a 
half  dozen  men,  including  the  secre- 
tary and  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association ;  but 
undoubtedly  it  definitely  interpreted 
the  opinion  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
body  they  represented.  Such  was  the 
position  of  the  most  liberal  religious 
body  in  the  country  towards  the 
transcendentalists,  with  which  nearly 
all  of  them  were  more  or  less  intimate- 
ly connected,  It  can  be  easily  under- 
stood how  they  were  regarded  by 
the  other  religious  denominations,  by 
whom  they  were  counted  as  nothing 
better  than  heretics  and  atheists  of  the 
worst  type. 

Such  an  attitude  towards  these  radi- 
cals, with  Emerson  and  Parker  at 
their  head,  is  not  surprising.  They 
were  iconoclasts,  and  their  teaching 
was  revolutionary.  What  the  majori- 
ty of  their  countrymen  regarded  as 
essential  to  religion,  they  rejected  as 
puerile  or  as  merely  conventional. 
They  were  indifferent  to  the  forms  of 
religion,  which  to  the  majority  are  re- 
ligion itself.  They  rejected  the  per- 
sonalities of  Christianity,  and  would 
have  only  its  facts  and  its  principles. 
They  accepted  intuition  as  a  better 
guide  than  the  literary  and  historical 
traditions  of  the  church.  They  ven- 
erated the  soul,  but  they  were  indiffer- 
ent to  the  church  as  an  institution. 
To  them  the  individual  was  the  oracle 
of  God,  the  guide  of  his  own  destiny, 
sufficient  to  himself;  and  they  would 
have  no  authority  over  them  or  accept 
any  leader  as  master.  What  they 
aimed  at  was  the  development  and 
perfection  of  the  individual.  While 
they  did  not  reject  society  or  condemn 
the  state,  as  some  of  their  successors 
have  done,  though  even  here  Thoreau 
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was  at  one  with  these  later  icono- 
clasts, yet  they  glorified  individual 
action  and  made  personal  liberty  of 
supremest  worth.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  their  position  was  misunderstood 
and  that  their  teachings  were  con- 
demned. 

Yet  it  was  not  what  was  thus  con- 
demned that  made  the  transcendental 
movement  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  There 
was  something  in  it  as  fresh  as  a  sum- 
mer morning,  as  natural  as  the  sun- 
shine, as  invigorating  as  healthy  toil. 
It  inspired  orators,  poets,  essayists 
and  critics.  It  made  our  greatest  lit- 
erature. It  gave  us  our  greatest 
thinkers  and  authors  hitherto.     In  a 


movement  that  could  produce  such  re- 
sults there  was  something  far  more 
real  than  was  recognized  by  those  who 
condemned  it.  That  such  a  man  as 
Emerson  found  nourishment  and  pow- 
er in  it  is  enough  to  commend  it  to  our 
consideration.  He  was  its  greatest 
product,  and  perhaps  no  other  manner 
of  thought  could  have  produced  the 
man  we  know  in  him.  We  see  the 
deeper  things  in  him  now,  and  do  not 
find  it  necessary  to  pass  resolutions 
against  him.  He  has  found  his  place 
in  all  churches  and  has  justified  him- 
self to  all  thinking  men  and  women. 
His  faith  has  found  wide  acceptance 
under  many  names;  but  always  it  is 
virile,  heroic,  intuitive,  fundamental. 


The  Beauty  of  Antiquity 


Bv  Abbie  Farwell  Brown 


THE  great  vogue  of  societies 
historic  and  patriotic  the 
revived  interest  in  things 
remote  in  time  of  fashion, 
and  an  increasing  desire  for  accuracy 
of  information  and  specific  detail  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  very  gen- 
eral fad  which  is  fast  enriching  the 
dealers  in  antiquities  and  is  making 
our  modern  homes  mere  museums  of 
ill-assorted  relics. 

Tt  is  not  so  many  years  since  we 
began  to  realize  the  picturesqueness 
of  things  antique.  A  generation  ago 
no  one  thought  of  valuing  a  piece  of 
furniture  or  a  relic  for  its  age  alone. 
That  is  probably  why  we  have  so  few 
really  old  things  preserved.    Twenty- 


five  years  ago  people  did  indeed 
cherish  their  family  heirlooms  from 
personal  pride  or  sentiment;  but  they 
never  dreamed  of  such  articles  having 
a  market  value  beyond  their  intrinsic 
worth.  Old  silver,  jewels,  laces, 
stuffs  which  moth  and  rust  had  not 
corrupted,  were  always  like  so  much 
invested  capital,  and  carried  with 
them  their  own  excuse  for  prolonged 
existence.  But  it  was  beyond  the 
understanding  of  our  fathers  how  the 
tooth  of  time  and  the  yellowing  blight 
of  years  could  bestow  a  positively 
golden  touch  upon  articles  of  cheap 
material  and  inferior  workmanship. 

We   have   changed   all  that.    Any- 
thing ancient,  however  ugly,  cracked, 
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useless,  frail  past  handling,  is  "the 
thing."  It  is  not  enough,  indeed,  to 
produce  the  old  furniture,  relics  and 
sacred  vestures  of  our  proper  ances- 
try, and  exhibit  them  with  pride.  Our 
rooms  must  be  ordered  a  lf  antique; 
they  must  be  furnished  and  overflow- 
ing with  all  things  queer  and  out  of 
date.  And  if  these  are  not  forthcom- 
ing from  the  family  garret  they  must 
be  begged,  bought  or  stolen, — on  our 
summer  visits, — from  the  unsophisti- 
cated. There  are  not  real  "antiques" 
enough  in  the  country  to  supply  the 
demand.  Curiosity  shops  now  flourish 
at  almost  every  corner ;  but  even  these 
are  inadequate,  and  a  new  industry 
has  been  invented,  the  manufacture 
of  antiquities.  Whole  factories  are 
kept  busy  at  top  speed  making, 
cracking,  discoloring,  as  with  age, 
wearing  out  all  kinds  of  "ancient" 
goods  for  those  who  do  not  know  the 
difference  between  such  and  real 
antiques.  Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

It  seems  a  pity  to  quarrel  with  any 
fashion  which  offers  the  slightest  hope 
of  reviving  a  bit  of  sentiment  in  this 
prosaic  century.  A  romanticist  hails 
with  delight  every  symptom  of  awak- 
ening interest  in  things  historic,  and 
the  inevitable  search  through  long 
neglected  corners  which  brings  to 
light  unexpected  wealth  of  legend, 
story  and  quaint  anecdote.  But  a  truly 
devoted  enthusiast  over  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  past  times  and  the  sug- 
gestiveness  of  things  remote  from 
modern  fashion,  hates  to  see  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  movement  cheap- 
ened by  an  unreasoning,  undiscrim- 
inating  fad.  The  historic  past  should 
be  valued  with  a  more  seemly  devo- 
tion   than    the    craze    for    decorated 


tomato-cans  and  painted  bean-pots, 
which  made  life  unlovely  a  generation 
ago. 

Mere  age  seems  scarcely  sufficient 
plea  for  the  preservation  of  things 
ugly  and  in  bad  taste.  The  fact  that 
a  plate,  hideous  beyond  description,  is 
two  hundred  years  old,  is  no  reason 
for  valuing  it  above  some  exquisite 
specimen  of  more  enlightened  modern 
art.  If  a  relic  has  a  story  to  tell ;  if  it 
supplies  the  missing  link  in  the  his- 
tory of  manners  and  customs  of  a 
bygone  time ;  if  it  is  associated  with 
some  family  tradition;  if  it  is  in  itself 
beautiful,  picturesque  or  intrinsically 
valuable,  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  propriety  of  its  preservation. 
But  as  for  things  merely  old, — un- 
sightly, cumbrous,  absurd, — which 
the  mistaken  economy  of  a  genera- 
tion now  dead  has  kept  from  the  ash- 
barrel,  the  sooner  they  find  their  way 
into  that  eventual  oblivion  of  ail 
things  personal,  the  better. 

European  nations  laugh  at  us  with 
our  "historic  buildings"  and  our  na- 
tive antiquities  of  at  best  two  poor 
centuries  and  a  half.  Imagine,  for  in- 
stance, how  absurd  it  must  seem  to 
the  English,  with  their  halls  full  of 
relics  and  inalienable  heirlooms  dat- 
ing from  the  Norman  Conquest,  to 
see  us  losing  our  heads  over  some 
ugly  bit  of  cracked  Colonial  crockery, 
picked  up  at  auction  or  wheedled 
from  some  unwary  rustic.  Why 
should  one  care  for  antiquities  arti- 
ficially obtained  from  a  foreign 
source?  The  chief  value  of  old  things 
is  in  the  association  of  ideas  and  sen- 
timents. 

"It  is  a  handkerchief,  an  antique  token 
My  father  gave  my  mother," 
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said  Othello,  a  man  of  stren- 
uous sentiment.  Relics  which 
have  come  down  in  one's  fam- 
ily from  some  remote  ancestor  have 
a  story  to  tell ;  they  have  an  air  of 
romance  and  poetry,  a  flavor  of 
unutterable  things.  But  there  can 
be  little  of  this  personal  flavor 
about  articles  which  have  passed 
through  the  common  market,  to 
have  their  bloom  of  memories  rubbed 
away. 

And  yet,  what  pleasure  to  visit  the 
old  curiosity  shops,  which  have 
sprung  up  everywhere  like  mush- 
rooms during  the  past  few  years,  in 
response  to  the  craze  for  the  antique! 
One  finds  so  many  queer  and  quaint 
things  among  these  variously  as- 
sembled household  gods,  these  long 
abandoned  lares  and  penates  of  once 
happy  homes.  Here  in  the  disorder 
of  confusion  worse  confounded  they 
jostle  cheek  by  jowl ;  the  relics  of 
dame  and  squire  of  high  degree  with 
the  cheap  tawdriness  of  humble,  maid 
and  common  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion,— one  really  no  more  valuable 
than  another  except  as  "thinking 
makes  it  so." 

There  is  an  especial  attraction 
about  secret  drawers  and  sliding 
panels,  about  all  the  elements  of  the 
mysterious  and  the  grotesque  which 
seemed  to  enter  so  much  more  vitally 
into  the  lives  of  our  ancestors  than 
into  our  own.  A  visitor  at  one  quaint 
antiquarian  establishment  experi- 
mented with  some  half  dozen  old 
desks,  seeking  in  vain  the  secret 
spring  which  he  was  told  existed 
somewhere  in  each  to  give  simple  and 
easy  access  to  a  hidden  drawer; 
simple  and  easy,  indeed,  when  he 
knew  how!     One  of  these  desks  had 


been  sent  to  the  shop  by  a  gentleman 
who  had  learned,  from  memoranda 
found  among  his  family  records,  that 
there  was  such  a  drawer  full  of  gold 
and  important  papers,  but  who  had 
not  the  "open  sesame."  The  proprie- 
tor of  the  shop,  however,  being  a  con- 
noisseur, had  easily  found  the  spring 
and  revealed  the  heap  of  Spanish  dol- 
lars which  had  lain  there  safely  lost 
for  two  centuries. 

One  finds  it  hard  to  understand 
Charles  Lamb's  passionate  devotion 
to  old  china.  The  object  is  too  fleet- 
ing; and  the  motto,  "it  is  better  to 
have  loved  and  lost  than  never  to 
have  loved  at  all,"  does  not  here  ap- 
ply. Sooner  or  later,  one's  choice 
bits  of  crockery  and  china  succumb 
to  that  modern  Gaelic  disease,  es- 
pecially fatal  to  ancient  bric-a-brac, 
known  as  "servant  girl."  There  are 
some  flaws  in  the  generally  accepted 
theory  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
As  every  one  must  have  noticed,  it  is 
always  the  cracked  pitcher,  the  nicked 
plate,  6ne's  pet  aversion  in  the  way  of 
a  vase,  which  refuses  to  be  broken.  It 
is  the  cheap,  easily  replaced  yellow 
nappy  which  sticks  by  you  like  a  poor 
relative.  But  if  you  hear  a  crash  in 
some  remote  quarter  of  the  house 
your  heart  sinks  with  a  sickening 
dread, — if  you  love  old  china, — for 
you  know  that  this  was  the  downfall 
of  your  old  blue  platter,  which  you 
have  left  out  of  the  cabinet,  reluc- 
tantly, to  be  washed.  It  is  useless  to 
hedge  them  about  with  protective 
barriers.  A  relentless  Nemesis  seems 
to  pursue  the  objects  of  ceramic  af- 
fection. Therefore  if  one  has  such 
treasures,  best  let  them  be  consigned 
to  some  sheltering  museum,  that  asy- 
lum of  the  frailly  precious. 
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Half  the  charm  of  quaint  old 
relics  is  in  giving  them  a  proper 
setting.  Unless  one  has  a  home 
which  is  in  itself  a  relic  of  the  past,  in 
which  all  things  ancient  fit  as  they 
were  made  to  fit,  or  unless  one  has  at 
least  a  Colonial  room  in  which  to 
collect  and  dispose  such  treasures, 
they  seem  absurdly  out  of  place. 
Dragged  forth  from  a  mercifully  dim 
attic  and  scattered  broadcast  over  a 
modern  house,  how  the  poor  things 
seem  to  shrink  in  their  feeble  old  age ; 
how  they  withdraw  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  new  and  fashionable. 

Every  one  has  seen  the  modern 
parlor  which  boasts  for  its  centre- 
piece a  spinning  wheel,  painted  white 
and  decorated  with  ribbons.  You  have 
also  pitied  the  frieze  of  old  blue  plates 
hung  around  an  up-to-date  dining 
room.  You  have  stumbled  over 
sprawling,  spidery-legged  crickets 
planted  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber, 
and  have  suffered  agonies  while  try- 
ing to  repose  on  old-fashioned  high- 
backed  pew  seats  arranged  as  settles 
by  the  gas-log  fire.  All  this  offends 
good  taste.  A  spinning  wheel  is  a 
picturesque  and  quaint  thing,  in  its 
place.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  is  no  longer 
in  active  use  by  white-armed  daugh- 
ters and  mothers  of  graceful  figure. 
No  prettier  picture  can  be  imagined 
than  a  girl  of  the  olden  time  stepping 
back  and  forward  and  twirling  her 
spinning  wheel  by  a  big  open  fire- 
place. But  nowadays  "neither  do  we 
spin."  Even  the  bicycle  is  out  of 
date ;  and  this  last  evolution  from  the 
wheel  of  the  early  colonists  would 
be  quite  as  appropriate  for  a  modern 
parlor  decoration  as  the  gilded  or 
enamelled  relic  of  our  grandmothers' 
day. 


A  thing  which  obviously  has  no  use 
or  beauty,  but  which  is  merely  in- 
troduced for  effect  is  always  inartistic 
and  inexcusable.  Let  not  the  spin- 
ning wheels  be  destroyed.  They  are 
really  useful  "properties"  for  tableaux 
and  theatricals.  They  are  valuable 
reminders  of  a  past  graceful  occupa- 
tion, and  should  be  preserved  care- 
fully in  a  store-room  suitable  for  such 
things.  Nowadays  nearly  every  little 
town  has  its  Historical  Society 
rooms.  A  spinning  wheel,  might,  in- 
deed, add  a  grace  and  charm  of  reality 
to  a  dainty  blue-and-white  chamber, 
fitted  up  in  the  style  of  long  ago, 
with  hour-glass  tables  and  valanced 
bedstead,  whither  should  intrude  no 
inharmonious  note  of  modernism. 
Such  a  room  is  also  the  proper  place 
of  retirement  for  the  warming-pan. 
This  once  useful  article  has  now 
found  its  occupation  gone.  It  never 
was  beautiful  nor  picturesque,  and  it 
has  no  excuse  for  being  hung  over 
the  piano,  as  it  is  sometimes  seen  in 
a  modern  music-room.  It  is  un- 
seemly outside  the  chamber  where  it 
originally  belonged.  If  one  could 
substitute  a  new  use  for  the  long- 
handled  implement,  well  and  good. 
The  Cubans,  to  whom  Lord  Timothy 
Dexter  sold  his  cargo  of  warming- 
pans  in  early  Colonial  days,  used  the 
strange,  new  importation  for  carrying 
earth,  after  the  manner  of  the  brick- 
layer's hod,  over  the  shoulder.  But 
unless  we  can  find  some  present  use 
for  the  thing,  it  had  best  be  relegated 
to  oblivion. 

This  fad  for  the  antique  has  indeed 
had  several  good  results  in  reviving 
ancient  styles  and  fashions,  which 
one  wonders  ever  went  out  of  vogue. 
We  have  grown  at  last  to  appreciate 
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the  beauties  of  Colonial  architecture 
and  of  simple  lines  in  furniture.  The 
picturesque  patterns  of  an  olden  time 
may  be  excellently  adapted  to  the 
superior  results  of  modern  ideas  in 
light  and  ventilation,  and  to  the  bet- 
ter colors  and  greater  variety  of  ma- 
terials now  within  reach.  But  it  is 
hard  to  avoid  incongruities,  even  with 
best  intent.  There  is  so  much  temp- 
tation to  stray  from  the  simple,  formal 
elegance  of  Washington's  day  into 
the  lazy,  luxurious,  comfortable,  ef- 
fects adopted  from  the  East.  The 
chaste  stiffness  of  Colonial  design  is 
spoiled  by  any  admixture  of  the  frivo- 
lous, the  bohemian  or  the  bizarre.  It 
gives  a  sentimentalist  a  shock  to  see 
a  beautiful  Colonial  staircase,  with  its 
tall  old  clock  on  the  landing  ticking 
in  an  electric  glare,  whose  ultra-mod- 
ernity is  poorly  disguised  by  the  garb 
of  iron  lantern  or  brass  candlestick. 
Then,  too,  a  gas  log  burning  shame- 
lessly in  a  huge  old-fashioned  fire- 
place is  enough  to  make  the  heart 
sick.  The  insincerity  of  it,  how  re- 
mote from  the  Colonial  ideal!  Why 
not  real  logs,  a  crane  and  brick  oven, 
with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  days 


when  cooking  was  a  universal  fine 
art?  Indeed,  the  open  fireplace  is 
fast  coming  back  into  popular  favor, 
owing  again  to  the  fad  of  the  hour. 
We  can  hardly  realize  now  that  there 
ever  was  a  time  when  people  were  so 
unenlightened  as  to  prefer  the  air- 
tight stove  and  the  stuffy  coal  grate. 
We  have  just  passed  the  age  of  stove- 
pipes, when  the  disgrace  of  an  open 
fireplace  was  to  be  hidden  out  of  all 
suspicion  of  existence  behind  ram- 
parts of  papered  boards.  The  pitiful 
round  hole  in  the  middle  of  many  a 
country  "spare  room"  wall  is  the  fos- 
sil mark  of  an  age  now  happily  pass- 
ing-    , 

Once  more,  now  the  kingdom  of 
home  is  ruled  with  poker  and  with 
tongs,  and  the  bellows,  unearthed 
from  the  musty  garret,  plays  an  airy 
accompaniment  as  third  in  the  trio. 
For  this  at  least  the  fad  of  the  an- 
tique is  not  to  be  deprecated,  since  it 
has  given  back  to  us  the  heartiest, 
homeliest  characteristic  of  those  dear 
old  days ;  and  every  one  is  growing 
happier  and  handsomer  in  the  light 
of  the  great  fireplace  of  our  grand- 
fathers. 


Memory 

By  A.  J. 

WHO    would    to    constant    youth 
belong, 
Love     memory's     fond     ar- 
rears? 
She  only  of  the  maiden  throng 
Fades  not  with  passing  years  I 


Along  the  Water  Front,  St.  Pierre 


The  Second  St.  Pierre 


13  v   P.    T.   McGrath 


THE  destruction  by  earth- 
quake in  May,  1902,  of  St. 
Pierre,  Martinique,  sudden- 
ly reminded  the  world  of 
the  existence  of  that  unfortunate  city, 
but  there  happily  has  been  little  to  call 
its  attention  to  a  second  French  colo- 
nial town,  that  of  St.  Pierre,  Mique- 
lon.  Yet  this  latter  should  be  a  place 
of  no  small  interest  to  us,  because  it 
serves  as  a  sort  of  halfway  house  for 
the  New  England  fishing  fleet  on  the 
Grand  Banks,  and  it  is  the  pivotal 
point  of  the  famous  "French  Shore 
Question." 

It  is  strange  that  as  St.  Pierre,  Mar- 
tinique, was  the  first  landfall  which 
Cervera's  fleet  made  in  its  now  famous 
dash  across  the  Atlantic,  the  original 
design  was  to  make  St.  Pierre,  Mique- 
lon,  its  objective,  and  have  it  threaten 
the  North  Atlantic  seaboard,  drawing 
the  United  States  fleet  from  the  Car- 
ibbean. In  that  case  the  whole  thea- 
tre of  war  might  have  been  exchanged 
and  the  grim  naval  tragedy  of  San- 


tiago enacted  with  the  southern  coast 
of  Newfoundland  as  a  background. 

Ten  miles  off  that  seaboard  lies  the 
little  French  colony  of  St.  Pierre-et- 
Miquelon,  popularly  known  as  "St. 
Pierre."  This  miniature  province  con- 
sists of  the  islets  of  Miquelon,  Lan- 
glade and  St.  Pierre,  named  in  order 
of  size.  Their  total  area  is  eighty-one 
square  miles,  and  the  resident  popula- 
tion 6,500,  nine-tenths  of  these  being- 
located  on  St.  Pierre,  which,  though 
the  smallest  of  the  group,  has  its  only 
harbor,  and  hence  has  become  the  cap- 
ital. It  is  seven  miles  long  by  three 
wide,  and  the  harbor  is  formed  by  a 
low  reef,  called  Dog  Island,  which  lies 
half  a  mile  distant,  the  channel  be- 
tween afforded  a  sheltered  anchorage. 
A  bar  fourteen  feet  below  water  closes 
this  against  any  but  fishing  craft ;  war- 
ships, steamers  and  large  sailing  ves- 
sels must  anchor  in  the  roadstead  out- 
side. 

The  archipelago  shows  but  a  pin's 
head  on  the  map,  yet  its  loss  would  be 
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a  sadder  blow  to  the  prestige  of 
France  than  any  since  the  conquering 
German  entered  Paris.  She  cherishes 
these  barren  rocks  as  the  sole  remain- 
ing fragments  of  the  vast  empire  she 
ruled  in  America  in  bygone  days,  and 
in  this  remnant  is  centred  the  blighted 
patriotic  aspirations  of  a  people  who 
once  enjoyed  sovereignty  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi,  and  who 
"staked  out"  a  continent  which  others 
wrested  from  them.  But  France  has 
also  a  practical  reason  for  her  attitude. 
The  descendants  of  the  monarch  who 
gave  up  Canada  with  the  comment 
that  it  was  but  "a  few  arpents  of 
snow,"  retain  their  hold  on  these  islets 
to-day  with  desperation  born  of  de- 
clining power.  The  cause  is  not  far 
to  seek ;  St.  Pierre  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  great  French  coast  fishery  on 
the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 
That  industry  is  a  nursery  of  seamen 
for  the  French  navy,  and  with  St. 
Pierre  wrested  from  the  grasp  of 
France,  her  subjects  would  be  without 
a  base  of  operations,  the  fishery  over- 
seas would  be  abandoned  and  the 
naval  training  school  would  vanish. 

In  the  eventful  days  when  Spain 
was  planning  a  naval  demonstration 
against  the  United  States,  a  Spanish 
agent  of  capacity  and  understanding- 
paid  a  long  visit  to  St.  Pierre.  A 
reputable  authority  vouches  for  this, 
and  many  circumstances  occurred  at 
the  same  time  which  lend  it  confirma- 
tion. This  agent  arranged,  through  a 
merchant  there,  to  have  large  stocks 
of  coal  brought  from  Cape  Breton, 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
away,  and  stored  in  vessels  anchored 
in  the  roadstead.  Cervera's  fleet  was 
to  have  taken  a  northern  course  and 
the  French  cable  repair  ship  Admiral 


Caubet,  then  on  duty  on  the  Grand 
Banks,  was  to  have  steamed  off  some 
hundreds  of  miles  to  sea,  and  there 
pick  up  and  cut  a  cable,  establishing 
communication  with  both  France  and 
St.  Pierre.  Then  when  Cervera  hove 
in  sight,  she  would  signal  or  convey  to 
him  all  such  information  as  would  be 
of  value.  He  would  next  proceed  to 
St.  Pierre  and  coal,  and  three  da>s 
later  would  be  off  Boston,  preparing 
to  devastate  the  North  Atlantic  sea- 
board, and  with  nothing  to  oppose  him 
but  the  lightly  armored  scouts  of  Ad- 
miral Watson's  patrol,  the  battleships 
and  cruisers  being  needlessly  blockad- 
ing Cuba.  The  plan  had  this  in  its 
favor :  France  was  well  disposed  to- 
wards Spain.  St.  Pierre  was  France's 
only  foothold  in  North  America,  and 
the  islet  was  an  ideal  base  for  such  a 
project.  A  French  cable  runs  direct 
from  Brest  to  St.  Pierre,  with  no 
alien  connection,  insuring  absolute 
secrecy  for  official  communications, 
while  the  western  extension,  from  St. 
Pierre  to  Cape  Breton  and  thence  to 
the  American  continent,  would  enable 
the  movements  of  the  U.  S.  warships 
to  be  learned.  There  is  no  British 
consul  permitted  in  St.  Pierre,  and 
the  American  agent  was  to  have 
been  spirited  away  mysteriously.  Very 
little  shipping,  except  fishing  vessels, 
frequent  the  adjacent  waters,  and  the 
long  and  indented  coast  line  of  New- 
foundland, only  a  few  miles  off,  con- 
tains scores  of  harbors,  all  remote  from 
the  telegraph  and  many  unpeopled, 
where  warships  could  remain  for  days 
without  their  presence  being  detected. 
The  British  and  French  cruisers  were 
at  that  time  on  patrol  duty  on  the  west 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  hundreds  of 
miles  away,   and   with  moderate  luck 


"The  Ox- cart  Goes  Creaking  By 


the  plan  might  have  been  carried  out 
successfully,  bearing'  in  mind  the 
amazing  series  of  fortunate  accidents 
through  which  Cervera  escaped  detec- 
tion by  the  American  fleet  for  so  long 
a  time  after  he  reached  the  much- 
traversed  waters  of  the  Caribbean. 

But  the  St.  Pierre  project  was 
dropped,  though  why  is  a  closely 
guarded  secret.  Perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause the  Grand  Banks,  over  which 
Cervera  would  have  to  come,  are  so 
thickly  spread  with  fishing  vessels  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
ships  to  escape  detection.  Any  fish- 
ing craft  could  approach  Cape  Race 
and  signal  the  fact  to  the  station  there, 
whence  the  news  would  be  flashed  to 
the  United  States  thirty-six  hours  be- 
fore it  could  otherwise  reach  and  fore- 
warn the  U.  S.  naval  authorities, 
thus  enabling  them  to  forearm  against 
the  danger.  But,  be  the  reason  what 
it  may,  another  alternative  was  ulti- 
mately adopted,  and  St.  Pierre  lost 
its  only  chance,  in  all  probability,  of 
ever  becoming  conspicuous  to  the 
world's  eye. 


Still,  for  the  tourist  who  strikes 
from  the  beaten  track,  it  possesses  an 
interest  few  places  in  America  can 
equal.  It  has  all  the  charm  of  novelty, 
it  is  absolutely  unique,  it  exists  for  it- 
self alone.  Too  few  discover  what  a 
field  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  sojourn  it 
affords,  it  is  a  bit  of  old  Prance 
which  confronts  the  visitor,  set  down 
in  this  lonely,  sea-girt  isle.  The  town 
is  located  on  the  narrow  strip  of  land 
between  the  sea  and  the  gently  sloping- 
hill  whose  crest  forms  the  backbone  of 
the  islet.  It  fronts  on  the  roadstead, 
extends  along  for  about  two  miles,  and 
then  straggles  backward  and  half  way 
up  the  incline.  Its  houses  are  two- 
storied  gable-roofed  wooden  buildings, 
of  the  type  we  know  as  French,  and  in 
their  quaintness  seem  almost  as  if  they 
had  been  transplanted  from  Brittany 
and  had  taken  root  on  this  lonely  rock. 
This  impression  is  heightened  by  the 
unfamiliar  language,  garb  and  man- 
ners of  the  people.  One  hears  the 
rapid  chatter  and  sees  the  mercurial 
movements  of  the  true  Frenchman, 
the  lavish  gesture,  the  deliberate  cour- 
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The  Official  Building 

tesy,  the  countless  trivial  differences 
which  mark  a  race  distinct  from  our 
own.  The  ox-cart  goes  creaking-  by. 
The  gorgeous  gendarmes  ogle  the 
maidens.  The  fishermen  in  huge  sa- 
bots, bright  blouses  and  flat  caps,  pass 
to  their  work.  The  women  in  gay- 
colored  attire,  with  snowy  headdress, 
look  as  if  they  had  just  crossed  from 
the  motherland.  The  black-eyed  chil- 
dren, the  surtouted  seminarians,  the 
cassocked  priests,  the  clang  of  the 
angelus  bell, — all  combine  to  set  one 
back  a  full  century  at  least, — until  one 
is  awakened  from  the  dream  by  the 
glare  of  the  electric  light,  to  discover 
that  in  this  one,  and  only,  particular 
the  canker  of  modernity  has  eaten  into 
the  heart  of  the  picture.  Otherwise, 
everything  is  ancient,  and  provincial, 
and  picturesque.  One  misses  the  usual 
accessories  of  the  elaborate  civilization 
of  to-day, — the  trains,  the  street  cars, 
the  telephone,  the  daily  paper,  the 
high-class  hotel,  the  "sky-scraper,"  the 
crowds  and  bustle  of  city  life,  the 
strenuous  struggle  for  existence  that 
marks  the  larger  community;  and  one 
settles  down  here  in  an  old-fashioned 
four-post  bed  in  a  modest  little  pen- 
sion, and  enjoys  a  refreshing  sleep, 
unbroken  by  the  babel  of  noises  of  a 
metropolitan    caravanserie,    rising    to 


enjoy  an  appetizing  repast  served  in 
true  French  style,  but  with  the  novel 
combination  of  a  white  enamel  cloth 
and  real  silver  cutlery. 

For  the  eye  there  is  much  to  please 
and  for  the  camera  much  to  record. 
The  curious  little  dog-teams  used  by 
the  poorer  classes  always  amuse  the 
beholder;  horses  are  very  rare  on  the 
island,  and  dogs  or  oxen  do  their 
work.  The  town  crier,  who  by  beat 
of  drum  calls  the  citizens  to  the  main 
square,  where  auctions  are  held,  ven- 
tures initiated  and  official  announce- 
ments proclaimed,  is  another  object  of 
interest.  The  same  functionary  makes 
his  rounds  every  night  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  as  his  signal  is  heard  the  cafes 
must  extinguish  their  lights  and  sus- 
pend business,  nominally  at  least. 

St.  Pierre  boasts  four  stone  build- 
ings— for  housing  the  official  phalanx 
— and  a  stone  quay.  All  were  built  by 
disciplinaircs,  convicts  sent  out  from 
France  for  this  purpose.  But  the 
practice  has  been  abandoned  of  late 
years,  and  the  disciplinaircs  are  seen 
no  more.  Every  other  building  is  of 
wooden  frame,  those  in  the  main  street 
being  faced  with  brick  or  stucco,  while 
the  remainder  are  clapboarded.  All 
the  wood  has  to  be  imported,  even  the 
firewood,     which 


is    brought    across 


The  Custom  House 


#  w 


The  Harbor,  St.  Pierre 


from  the  Newfoundland  shore  in 
schooner  loads  and  sold  at  a  handsome 
rate.  Even  the  wood  ashes  are  saved 
by  the  thrifty  Newfoundlanders  and 
sent  across  in  barrels,  being  in  de- 
mand among  the  Pierrois  housewives 
for  use  in  the  making  of  soap.  The 
islands  are  untimbered,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  forest  growth  or  greenery  is 
one  of  the  drawbacks. 

St.  Pierre  lives  and  thrives  by  the 
great  cod  fisheries  of  the  Grand  Banks. 
For  over  three  centuries  it  has  occu- 
pied a  position  in  French  history  such 
as  St.  John's  has  held  in  English  eyes 
respecting  this  important  industry. 
When  the  English  chose  St.  John's 
for  their  fishing  base,  the  French  oc- 
cupied St.  Pierre.  It  was  formally 
annexed  by  them  in  1660,  and  fortified 
in  1700.  Two  years  later  the  British 
overran  it  and  held  it  for  sixty  years, 
when  France  obtained  it  again  as  a 
shelter    port    for    her   fishermen.      In 


dependence,  England  recaptured  it 
once  more ;  but  after  five  years  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  returned  it  to 
France.  England  again  assumed  its 
mastery  in  1793,  and  held  it  until  181 5. 
Then,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  it  was 
ceded  to  France  a  third  time,  and  she 
has  ruled  it  ever  since.  When  the 
Acadians  were  expelled  from  Grand 
Pre  many  of  them  emigrated  to  St. 
Pierre,  then  in  the  hands  of  France. 
In  these  days  war  was  really  "hell," 
and  when  the  French  secured  St. 
Pierre,  they  deported  every  Britisher 
they  found  there,  and  England  retal- 
iated when  her  turn  arrived.  Thus 
the  unfortunate  Acadians  were  sent 
packing  a  second  time,  and  now  they 
made  their  way  to  the  Magdalen 
Islands,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
where  they  settled  in  peace  and  where 
their  descendants  survive  to  this  day. 
The  history  of  St.  Pierre  the  past 
centurv  has  been  uneventful.    It  °rad- 


1778,  during  the  American  war  of  in-      ually  grew  in  population  and  import 
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ance,  despite  destructive  fires  in  1865, 
1867  and  1879.  The  prevailing  use  of 
wood  in  its  buildings  made  the  disas- 
ters complete,  but  still  the  place  was 
rebuilt  each  time,  on  the  same  old- 
fashioned  lines.  It  is  the  rendez- 
vous for  all  the  French  codfishers ; 
the  Americans,  Canadians  and  New- 
foundlanders also  visit  it,  and  it 
does  a  large  trade  in  summer.  Of 
late  years,  however,  this  has  been 
declining,  and  St.  Pierre  admittedly 
has  seen  its  best  days.  But  for 
the  fisheries  it  would  not  exist ;  if 
they  fail  its  downfall  cannot  be  long 
delayed.  Should  France  cease  to  own 
St.  Pierre  to-morrow,  in  ten  years  the 
group  would  be  practically  deserted, 
for  the  outfitting  and  smuggling  by 
which  it  is  maintained  would  then  be 
stopped,  and  it  is  too  barren  to  sup- 
port anything  in  itself.  The  earth  to 
make  the  little  gardens  and  flower 
plots  is  brought  from  Newfoundland; 
the  graves  in  the  cemetery  on  the  hill- 
side are  often  blasted  from  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  Yet  the  French  love  for 
nature  asserts  itself,  and  the  gardens 
are  contrived  with  infinite  labor  and 
patience  and  fostered  by  unceasing  at- 
tention. And  flowers  are  to  be  seen, 
too,  on  the  graves  above,  though 
usually  metal  wreaths  and  crosses, 
fashioned  into  floral  designs,  do  duty 
for  the  natural  ones. 

Outfitting  and  smuggling  are  con- 
vertible terms,  so  far  as  St.  Pierre  is 
concerned. 

"What  is  St.  Pierre?"  asked  a 
teacher  of  a  boy  in  one  of  our  schools 
recently. 

"A  smuggler's  den,"  the  youngster 
promptly  replied.  For  that  is  its  rep- 
utation. More  significant  still  is  the 
saying  of  a  Gloucester  fishing  skipper, 


who,  when  asked  if  he  had  a  good  fare, 
replied,  "I've  done  very  well,  but  I'll 
run  into  St.  Pierre  and  fill  up  with 
stuff,"  meaning  opium,  fine  perfumery 
and  costly  wines,  which  he  would 
smuggle  home  to  Massachusetts  in  his 
vessel. 

During  the  summer  months  while 
the  codfishery  is  in  progress,  St. 
Pierre  is  a  busy,  bustling  place,  its 
population  swollen  by  the  8,000  fisher- 
men who  come  across  from  Brittany 
every  season,  to  engage  in  this  pur- 
suit ;  and  its  trade  is  augmented  by  the 
needs  of  this  host  of  sun-tanned  voy- 
ageurs.  The  Pierrois  armdteurs  (fish 
merchants)  maintain  large  fleets  of 
codding  schooners,  and  although  every 
Pierrois  who  is  fit  for  the  work  goes 
off  to  the  banks  in  one  of  these  the 
supply  of  men  in  the  islands  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  crew  them,  and  about 
4,000  extra  hands  have  to  be  brought 
over  from  Bordeaux  every  spring  and 
returned  every  fall.  These  are  car- 
ried across  in  large  sailing  ships  or 
steamers,  several  hundred  men  in 
each,  and  a  scene  of  indescribable  ac- 
tivity is  witnessed  as  they  land  with 
their  chests  of  clothing  and  personal 
effects,  while  the  ships'  holds  disgorge 
immense  stores  of  fishing  impedimenta 
and  supplies.  Last  year  a  steamer  car- 
rying 1,200  of  these  Bordonnais  broke 
her  shaft  in  mid-ocean  and  drifted 
about  for  a  fortnight.  She  was  scant- 
ily provisioned,  and  the  captain  put  all 
hands  on  short  rations ;  they  were  on 
the  verge  of  mutiny  when  an  English 
steamer  sighted  her  and  towed  her 
into  the  Azores.  The  armateurs  inter- 
ested tried  to  hire  two  Newfoundland 
seal-ships  to  go  after  the  men,  but 
failed,  and  the  French  Government 
had   to  send  two  warships  to  under- 
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take  this  task,  for  the  mob  had  vir- 
tually terrorized  St.  Michael's.  This 
mishap  was  a  bad  blow  to  St.  Pierre. 
It  tied  up  nearly  one  hundred  vessels 
from  a  month's  fishing,  and  they 
never  made  that  up. 

The  Pierrois  fishing  fleet  comprises 
350  schooners  crewed  by  some  5,500 
men.  The  season  lasts  from  May  to 
October,  and  the  importance  of  the 
industry  to  France  has  already  been 
indicated.  When  the  autumn  gales 
drive  the  fleet  off  the  Banks,  the  Bor- 
donnais  and  their  catch  are  transferred 
to  the  waiting  transports  and  sent 
home,  while  the  schooners  are  laid  up 
in  the  inner  harbor  of  St.  Pierre  an- 
chored head  and  stern,  and  bound  in 
a  solid  mass  with  chains  and  tackle  to 
resist  the  fury  of  the  fierce  mid-winter 
blizzards  which  rage  about  the  un- 
protected little  archipelago.  Beside 
these  there  are  the  ships  fitted  out 
from  the  "Metropolitan"  ports — St. 
Malo,  Granville,  Dieppe  and  Cancale 
—which  sail  across  to  the  Banks  from 


France  direct  and  run  in  to  St.  Pierre 
only  to  land  their  fish  or  procure  bait 
and  supplies.  There  are  about  120  of 
these  ships,  square  rigged  vessels, 
built  in  France,  and  invalided  into 
this  industry  as  they  grow  too  old  for 
other  pursuits.  They  carry  about 
4,000  men,  all  told.  The  Pierrois  ves- 
sels are  bought  in  Newfoundland  or 
Nova  Scotia,  usually  after  they  have 
seen  many  years  of  service.  The 
French  government  is  notoriously  in- 
different as  to  the  seaworthiness  of 
these  vessels,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
loss  of  Frenchmen  and  ships  every 
year  is  abnormally  heavy.  In  one 
gale  in  September,  1900,  twenty-two 
of  their  ships,  with  nearly  250  men, 
went  down  on  the  Banks. 

All  through  the  fishing  season  this 
tide  of  shipping  sweeps  in  and  out  of 
St.  Pierre.  Americans,  Canadians  and 
Newfoundlanders,  united  by  the  bond 
of  a  common  speech,  combine  for  good 
or  ill.  If  it  is  to  help  a  shipmate  per- 
form a  daring  deed,  or  mayhap  to  take 
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charge  of  a  cafe,  the  flag  is  subordi- 
nated to  the  kinship  of  tongue.  The 
Yankee  will  shout  the  refrain  of  the 
British  national  anthem,  and  the 
"Blueno.se"  will  join  in  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  and  the  New- 
foundland bait-smuggler  will  unite 
with  both.  If  one  is  struck  all  are 
ranged  beside  him,  and  their  common 
contempt  for  "Froggie"  is  scarcely 
concealed.  When  they  sally  forth 
after  the  closing  of  the  wine-shops 
woe  betide  the  hapless  Pierrois  who 
comes  their  way,  especially  if  a 
gendarme.  He  is  their  pet  aversion, 
and  there  is  always  bad  blood  between 
them.  Sometimes  reserves  are  at 
hand  and  the  fishermen  must  flee  to 
their  boats;  on  other  occasions  the 
roysterers  withstand  the  few  who  ap- 
pear and  a  turbulent  affray  ensues. 

St.  Pierre  is  also  the  Mecca  of  the 
defaulter.  To  it  as  a  sanctuary  fly 
absconders  from  Newfoundland,  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  England.  The  ex- 
tradition laws  are  nominally  in  force, 
but  the  authorities  rarely  take  the  ini- 
tiative unless  compelled.  Two  years 
ago  two  Newfoundland  bailiffs  went 
there  to  secure  an  offender.  The  Pier- 
rois hate  the  "Terra  novans"  bitterly, 
and  it  only  required  a  judiciously  cir- 
culated report,  by  some  friends  of  the 
fugitive,  that  the  officers  were  really 
spies  of  the  Newfoundland  govern- 
ment in  quest  of  evidence  as  to  fishery 
matters,  to  have  a  mob  of  infuriated 
Frenchmen  awaiting  them  at  the  Quai. 
The  demonstration  was  so  threatening 
that  the  commander  of  the  gendarmes 
advised  the  two  objects  of  it  not  to 
land ;  and  they  saw  the  wisdom  of  his 
counsel,  preferring  to  return  empty- 
handed  rather  than  with  a  skin  full 
of  bruises. 


While  the  trade  of  St.  Pierre  is 
necessarily  large,  its  legitimate  com- 
merce bears  no  proportion  to  the  total 
volume  of  its  annual  turn-over.  Cana- 
da's commerce  equals  $60  per  head ; 
Newfoundland's,  $40;  St.  Pierre's. 
$280.  Smuggling  accounts  for  the 
difference.  The  import  duties  at  St. 
Pierre  are  very  low,  the  customs  regu- 
lations very  lax,  the  official  chiefs  very 
complaisant.  The  "Yankee"  lays  in 
stocks  of  champagne,  perfumes  and 
opium ;  the  Nova  Scotian  fills  his 
bulkheads  with  whiskey  and  gin,  the 
Quebecker  procures  brandy  and  light 
wines ;  the  Newfoundlander's  tastes 
include  liquors,  tobacco  and  ships' 
stores.  The  extent  of  this  smuggling 
traffic  was  almost  incredible  until  the 
past  three  or  four  years.  Half  the  in- 
toxicants consumed  in  the  "prohibi- 
tion" state  of  Maine  were  landed  on 
its  coast  from  St.  Pierre;  whole  car- 
goes of  corn-spirit  were  conveyed  up 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  distributed 
among  the  Quebec  villages.  Cape 
Breton  paid  scarcely  a  dollar  to  the 
Canadian  excise,  and  yet  it  never 
lacked  for  whiskey ;  and  the  south 
coast  of  Newfoundland  was  one  vast 
depot  of  contraband  goods.  But  a 
lucky  accident  enabled  the  Newfound- 
land government  to  break  up  a  regu- 
lar smuggling  "syndicate,"  whose 
principals  were  found  to  include  even 
some  members  of  the  colonial  Legis- 
lature. The  crusade  caused  a  cessa- 
tion of  operations  on  the  neighboring 
coast  line,  and  the  American  and 
Canadian  authorities  cooperating,  the 
extent  of  the  traffic  was  very  apprecia- 
bly reduced.  An  American  agent 
once  accompanied  a  shipment  of  alco- 
hol from  Chicago  to  St.  Pierre  in 
bond,    and    its    return    to    the    Maine 
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coast  as  whiskey, — it  having  been 
"doctored"  at  St.  Pierre ; — and  his  ar- 
rest of  those  involved  was  successful 
in  curtailing  the  business.  Canada  is 
the  worst  sufferer  yet,  for  the  racial 
kinship  between  the  Pierrois  and  the 
Quebeckers  makes  it  difficult  to  secure 
the  evidence  necessary  to  wholesale 
conviction  and  the  stamping  out  of  the 
traffic. 

Life  is  easy  in  St.  Pierre,  and  the 
people  make  the  most  of  it.  The 
town  boasts  thirty-three  cafes  of  dif- 
ferent grades,  from  the  high-class 
ones,  where  the  aristocrats  assemble, 
to  the  plain  cabarets  which  the  fisher- 
men affect.  She  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  the  greatest  variety  of 
liquors  on  sale  of  any  place  in  the 
world.  The  costliest  vintages  can  be 
procured  there,  and  the  vilest  concoc- 
tions that  ever  were  tasted  are  on  sale 
in  the  poorest  saloons.  Sometimes 
the  foreigners  forgather  with  the 
French,  and  the  meeting  almost  inva- 
riably ends  in  a  disturbance.  On  one 
occasion  an  unusually  fierce  outbreak 
occurred,  and  six  foreigners — two 
Americans,  a  Nova  Scotian  and  three 


Newfoundlanders — were  set  upon  by 
twenty  infuriated  Frenchmen.  My 
informant,  who  was  one  of  the  New- 
foundlanders, knocked  down  the  chan- 
delier with  a  blow  of  a  chair  he 
wielded,  and  the  six  made  their  escape 
through  a  rear  window  as  the  gen- 
darmes were  thundering  at  the  front 
door.  These,  on  entering,  had  much 
ado  to  separate  the  Pierrois,  who  were 
clawing  and  biting  one  another  on  the 
floor,  each  supposing  the  other  to  be 
the  hated  aliens,  and  then  all  had  to 
turn  in  and  act  as  fire  fighters,  for  the 
oil  from  the  lamps  had  blazed  up  and 
caught  the  woodwork,  and  serious 
conflagration  Avas  threatened.  It  was 
many  a  day  before  the  aliens  involved 
in  that  fracas  could  show  themselves 
ashore  again. 

The  French  fisherman  has  an  im- 
mense capacity  for  liquor,  but  he  is  not 
quarrelsome  as  a  rule.  He  is  usually 
provoked  by  the  more  pugnacious 
aliens,  and  when  many  of  these  are  in 
port  the  little  force  of  fifty  gendarmes, 
which  forms  the  only  military  or  po- 
lice organization,  is  worked  overtime 
in  the  endeavor  to  keep  the  peace  be- 
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tween  the  warring  factions.  During 
the  winter  disorder  is  at  a  minimum 
and  felonious  offences  are  at  all  times 
rare,  although  a  few  years  ago  a  mur- 
der was  committed  there,  for  which 
the  assailant  in  due  course  paid  the 
penalty  by  death  under  the  guillotine 
The  animated  panorama  of  St. 
Pierre  and  its  ship-thronged  road- 
stead is  best  enjoyed  from  the  hilltop 
behind  the  town.  It  is  somewhat  of  a 
climb  to  the  summit,  which  is  crested 
with  a  big  wooden  cross,  visible  many 
miles  at  sea ;  but  the  view  well  re- 
pays one.  Half  way  down  is  the 
cemetery.  Beyond  it  the  outskirts  of 
the  town.  Then,  spread  along  the 
foreshore,  the  little  city  itself,  gray 
and  straggling,  its  peaked  roofs  and 
gabled  windows  looking  so  odd.  Far- 
ther off  is  the  harbor,  with  its  fishing 
smacks;  the  roadstead  widens  out, 
with  its  larger  vessels  flaunting  the 
tricolor.  Dog  Island  lies  like  a 
smudge  across  the  picture,  and  away 
beyond  is  the  blue  sea,  save  where  the 
outline  of  the  Newfoundland  coast 
marks  the  mother  horizon.  All  tells 
of  peace  and  contentment,  nothing 
more  so  than  the  little  cemetery  in  full 
sight  of  the  town,  and  the  upraised 
cross,  which  symbolizes  the  common 
haven  of  us  all.  The  cemetery  is  what 
one  might  expect  in  a  fishing  town. 
Few  costly  monuments ;  many  plain 
little  wooden  crosses  bearing  the  le- 
gend that  tells  the  life  story  of  the 
sleeper  beneath.  Trees,  shrubs,  even 
grass  plots,  there  arc  none.  All  is 
desolate  and  forlorn,  save  here  and 
there  a  little  mound  of  flowers,  the 
object  of  much  loving  care.  Each 
section  is  railed  off,  that  wandering 
animals  may  not  encroach,  and  all 
through     the    summer    workmen    are 


busy  digging  graves  for  the  coming 
winter,  as  in  these  latitudes  the  frost 
hardens  the  soil  like  flint.  Rows  of 
crosses  in  one  corner  record  the  mem- 
ory of  the  unknown  dead,  picked  up 
at  sea  and  buried  here.  In  this  sec- 
tion are  to  be  seen  the  names  of  many 
foreigners,  while  many  more  of  alien 
race  are  interred  whose  name  and  na- 
tion remain  a  mystery.  The  disasters 
which  contribute  to  fill  this  area  are 
usually  those  occurring  about  the 
islands,  for  a  Frenchman  has  a  super- 
stitious horror  of  being  long  with  a 
corpse.  Hence,  when  he  finds  a  dead 
body  on  the  Banks,  he  strips  it  of  its 
boots  and  clothes,  if  they  are  worth 
the  trouble,  and  then  tosses  it  over- 
board again,  to  find  a  resting  place  in 
the  oozy  depths  until  the  last  trump 
shall  sound. 

The  picture  of  St.  Pierre  in  its  de- 
tails is  as  interesting  as  in  its  ensem- 
ble. On  entering  the  town  one  notes 
the  healthy,  comfortable  and  contented 
appearance  of  the  people,  the  quaint- 
ness  of  the  houses,  the  cleanliness  of 
the  streets  (although  there  are  no  side- 
walks) and  the  nattiness  of  the  garb 
of  all  who  pass  by.  The  Ouai,  or  gov- 
ernment pier,  is  the  pivot  of  the  whole ; 
the  public  buildings  front  on  it, 
and  the  policy  of  the  town  is  directed 
from  this  centre.  The  prices  of  fish 
are  decided  here,  bargains  and  sales 
are  made,  vessels  are  chartered  or  re- 
ported, and  crews  are  hired  or  dis- 
charged. The  curing  of  fish  is  not 
permitted  within  the  city  limits,  and 
to  witness  these  somewhat  unsavory 
operations  one  must  ramble  along  the 
beaches  which  encircle  the  island. 
These  are  of  pebbles  and  round  basalt 
stones,  and  are  partly  natural  and 
partly  artificial.     The  cod  are  landed 
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from  the  vessel  and  eonveyeel  to  the 
beaches,  where  they  are  immersed  iti 
crates  sunk  in  the  surf,  and  stirred 
with  long  poles  until  they  are  thor- 
oughly washed.  Then  they  are  spread 
on  the  stones  to  dry.  The  process  is 
repeated  daily,  the  fish  being  exposed 
to  the  full,  strong  sunlight,  with  a 
current  of  air  circulating  beneath. 
For  the  nights,  and  when  rain  or  fog 
threatens,  the  fish  have  to  be  gathered 
up  and  stacked  in  circular  fagots  un- 
der tarpaulins,  for  the  best-cured  cod 
are  absolutely  devoid  of  moisture  and 
hard  as  leather.  Three-fourths  of  the 
cod  consumed  in  France  goes  from 
St.  Pierre  and  the  industry  is 
stimulated  by  an  elaborate  system 
of  bounties  covering  every  phase 
of  the  business,  and  every  man — 
merchant  or  fisher — interested  in  it, 
the  bounties  being  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  of  the  catch. 
The  Newfoundland  government  has 
partly  offset  this  by  forbidding  its 
people  to  sell  bait  to  the  French, 
and  although  some  daring  smug- 
glers evade  the  law  and  run  car- 
goes across  the  twelve-mile  channel, 
the  Pierrois  fishing  has  been  seriously 
crippled  by  the  Bait  Act,  and  the  rival 
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Codfish  piled  on  the  Beach 

administrations  pursue  a  policy  of 
deadly  hostility  which  serves  to  keep 
alive  that  long-standing  international 
complication,  the  French  Shore  Ques- 
tion.    But  that's  another  story ! 

The  curing  of  the  cod  is  done  by  the 
women,  the  old  men  and  the  beach 
boys.  The  latter  are  lads  of  16  to  18, 
recruited  in  France  by  the  govern- 
ment and  sent  out  to  act  as  helpers  to 
the  fishermen  and  to  learn  the  trade, 
so  that  after  three  years  they  may  be 
drafted  into  the  navy.  They  receive 
$30  for  the  season,  besides  food, 
clothing,  shelter  and  transport.  They 
are  all  registered  and  numbered,  and 
are  subject  to  the  ministry  of  marine 
at  St.  Pierre  and  to  the  commanders 
of  the  warships  on  the  station.  The 
first  year  they  usually  spend  on  the 
beaches,  going  to  the  Banks  the  next 
and  third  seasons,  and  if  hardship  is 
any  training  for  naval  service,  they 
are  certainly  well  qualified,  for  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  more 
despairful  life  than  that  which  they 
undergo  during  this  apprenticeship. 
Indeed,  for  the  men  as  well  as  the 
boys,  this  fishing  industry  is  a  terrible 
one,  and  revelations  two  years  ago  by 
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the  surgeon  of  a  hospital  ship  sent  out 
with  the  fleet  are  slowly  bringing 
about  an  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tions. 

On  the  Banks  there  is  no  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath  by  the  French, 
but  in  St.  Pierre  it  is  the  day  of  days. 
The  social  life  of  the  town  is  brisk,  and 
the  people  are  noted  for  enjoyment. 
The  governor  is  a  Parisian  appointee, 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  colonial  adminis- 
tration also  come  out  from  France. 
The  armateurs  and  large  traders  edu- 
cate their  boys  and  girls  in  la  patrie, 
and  the  elite  of  the  city  is  therefore  a 
la  mode.  Balls  are  frequent,  and  often 
are  held  on  Sunday  night.  The  elec- 
tions for  the  Municipal  Council  are 
held  on  that  day  also.  The  recog- 
nized event,  however,  is  the  high  mass 
at  the  Cathedral  at  eleven.  This 
is  attended  by  everybody,  and  the 
church  is  invariably  crowded  to  the 
doors.  The  women  in  elegant  at- 
tire, fill  the  front  of  the  edifice ;  the 
older  men  accompany  them,  but  the 
younger  ones  gather  by  the  doors  till 
the  service  begins,  when  they  pour  in 
with  a  rush,  each  one  paying  a  sou  for 
the  privilege  of  a  chair.  The  church 
is  ornately  decorated  and  the  service 
is  impressive,  the  singing  being  by 
well  trained  voices.  The  collection  is 
taken  up  by  two  good-looking  young 
women,  preceded  by  the  beadle,  an  im- 
posing personage  over  six  feet  high, 
dignified  by  a  long,  black  beard,  a 
gorgeous  military  uniform  and  a 
gilded  staff  of  office.  After  church 
the  young  people  pair  off  and  enjoy  a 
promenade  until  dinner  time.  This  is 
at  one  o'clock,  and  is  a  course  dinner, 
the  cooking  an  el  serving  being  excel- 
lent, and  the  wine  in  full  accord.  The 
visitor,  if    invited    out,    will     find  the 


meal  a  long  one,  but  the  younger  folks 
can  speak  English  fairly  well,  so  that 
it  is  preferable  to  the  inevitable  silence 
of  the  pension,  unless  one  can  accom- 
modate one's  school-day  French  to  the 
flexible  Pierrois  .  dialect.  After  din- 
ner all  stroll  out  on  the  wide  road 
that  stretches  across  the  island 
like  a  ribbon,  and  at  the  far- 
thest end  of  which  lies  a  little 
fish-curing  hamlet,  where  the  beach- 
boys  are  housed.  From  here  is 
obtained  a  splendid  view  of  Mique- 
lon  and  Langlade,  the  two  other 
stars  in  this  ocean  constellation. 
Miquelon  is  the  farthest  off  and  the 
.largest.  The  coves  in  its  rock-ribbed 
face  shelter  a  few  hundred  hardy  boat 
fishermen,  who  ply  their  quest  for  cod 
in  skiffs  around  its  rugged  coast. 
Langlade  has  a  thin  covering  of  soil, 
and  a  small  contingent  of  farmers  eke 
out  an  existence  by  tilling  this  sterile 
area.  The  two  islets  were  formerly 
separated  by  a  navigable  channel,  but 
it  gradually  silted  up,  and  now  one 
may  walk  dry-shod  between  the  two 
at  low  tide.  Many  shipwrecks  con- 
tributed to  obstruct  this  passage,  for 
in  times  of  storm  mariners  would  mis- 
take it  for  the  channel  farther  south 
which  separates  St.  Pierre  from 
Langlade,  and  running  head  on,  their 
vessels  would  bury  themselves  in  the 
sand,  the  crews  being  frequently  lost. 
The  Dunes,  as  the  shoals  are  called, 
have  an  evil  reputation  with  the  super- 
stitious Frenchmen,  who  will  not  ap- 
proach the  place  when  storms  are  rag- 
ing now,  for  they  say  the  spirits  of  the 
shipwrecked  mariners  of  long  ago  can 
still  be  seen  and  heard  when  the  ele- 
mental conflict  rages,  and  the  furious 
waves  tear  the  sands  from  the  rotting 
fabrics    which    in    olden    times    were 
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stout  ships,  and  which  are  now  ex- 
posed so  that  the  wandering-  Kodakcr 
may  record  a  picture  which  tells  of 
the  vanity  of  all  human  purpose. 

Church  and  State  have  their  cele- 
brations annually  in  St.  Pierre.  That 
of  the  Church  is  the  Corpus  Christi 
festival,  when  there  is  a  religious  pro- 
cession through  the  streets,  with  the 
prelate  carrying  the  Consecrated  Host 
and  imparting  benediction  from  altars 
erected  at  each  side  of  the  square. 
The  procession  is  a  picturesque  one, 
with  its  files  of  girls  in  white  dresses 
and  veils,  boys  in  the  uniform  of 
French  soldiers,  acolytes  in  surplices 
and  soutanes,  collegians  in  black  sur- 
touts,  and  the  priests  in  the  gorgeous 
vestments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  rit- 
ual; while  bearded  sailors  line  the 
route,  and  bear  aloft  crosses  and  lan- 
terns   and    religious    emblems.      The 


festival  is  attended  by  practically  the 
whole  population  of  the  three  islands, 
and  the  devotional  exercises  are  par- 
ticipated in  with  fervor. 

The  State  celebrates  on  July  14  the 
fete  day  of  the  Republic.  The  war- 
ships are  in  port  and  fire  salutes,  and 
the  fishing  vessels  display  their  bunt- 
ing lavishly.  There  are  boat  races  in 
the  harbor  and  firing  competitions  by 
the  bluejackets  near  Point-aux-Can- 
ons.  The  guns  mounted  there  are 
purely  ornamental,  being  quite  obso- 
lete; and  to  fire  one  would  mean 
destruction  to  the  weapon  and  proba- 
bly to  the  gunner  also.  On  this  day 
the  Pierrois  manifest  much  the  same 
kind  of  enthusiasm  as  animates  the 
American  on  "the  glorious  Fourth." 
The  Pierrois  are  kindly  and  hospita- 
ble, welcome  strangers  with  cordiality, 
and  strive  to  make  the  visit  pleasant. 
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The  place  is  the  very  embodiment  of 
peace,  and  rest,  and  content ;  a  lonely, 
forgotten  eyrie  which  the  stress  and 
strife  and  turmoil  of  the  great  world 
never  disturbs.  The  one  drawback  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  a  visit  is  the 
prevalence  of  fog,  which  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year  envelops 
the  Grand  Banks  and  the  south  shore 
of  Newfoundland.  This  gray,  wet, 
clinging  veil  of  mist  enshrouds  St. 
Pierre  all  too   frequently,  and  makes 


its  varied  surroundings  only  a  series 
of  dull  smudges.  As  we  sail  away 
from  its  picturesque  harbor  the  curling 
fog-wreaths  steal  in  from  the  sea  and 
envelop  the  island  in  their  ghostly 
vapor,  and  thus  we  leave  it  to  what 
the  future  has  in  store  for  this  new- 
century  paradox— a  French  communi- 
ty, self-contained  and  independent,  set 
down  on  a  lonely  rock  in  the  North 
Atlantic  and  with  English  speaking 
provinces  surrounding  it. 


Jean  de  Bloch  and  "The  Future  of  War" 


By  Edwin  D.  Mead 


IT  is  a  great  mistake  to  think,  as 
so  many  people  in  our  time  are 
apt  to  do  when  some  terrible 
war  overwhelms  some  part  of 
the  world,  that  war  is  on  the  increase 
among  men  and  that  we  are  probably 
on  the  eve  of  a  portentous  new  era 
of  it.  The  temptation  to  think  so  is 
of  course  especially  strong  when  two 
or  three  such  wars  come  at  the  same 
time,  waged  by  enlightened  nations 
which  we  had  fondly  trusted  had  got 
beyond  such  wickedness  and  folly. 
But  there  is  no  warrant  for  the  be- 
lief. There  is  seldom  real  warrant 
for  any  fear  that  the  world  generally 
is  going  backward,  although  it  would 
be  stupid  not  to  see  that  there  come 
many  days  which  are  far  behind  many 
yesterdays  in  insight,  in  ideals  and  in 
conduct.  The  long  view  is  generally 
the  encouraging  view,  the  view  of 
progress,  and  that  whether  it  is  very 
long  or  not  quite  so  long. 

We  have  just  entered   a   new  cen- 
tury.     As    one    looks    back    over    the 


nineteenth  century,  which  has  closed, 
as  one  reads  perhaps  some  brief, 
historical  survey  of  the  century, 
it  is  worth  while  to  ask  oneself 
whether  one  would  rather  live  in  1800 
or  1900,  in  the  world  pictured  in  the 
first  pages  of  the  book  or  that  pic- 
tured in  the  last  pages.  The  serious 
man  can  give  but  one  answer.  The 
England  and  France  and  Germany 
and  Italy  and  Spain  of  the  end  of  the 
century  were,  when  every  possible  de- 
duction has  been  made  on  particular 
points,  vastly  more  habitable,  better 
places  to  live  in,  than  the  same  coun- 
tries at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
Henry  Adams  in  the  first  half  of  the 
first  volume  of  his  history  of  the 
United  States  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Jefferson  paints  a  masterly 
picture  of  the  life  of  our  own  people 
in  1800;  every  aspect  of  the  social 
and  intellectual  life  of  the  time  is 
treated  with  marvellous  fullness  of  de- 
tail and  in  the  most  graphic  and  im- 
pressive way — and  there  is  an  element 
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of  hope  and  buoyancy,  of  prophecy 
and  promise,  pervading  the  pages, 
which  is  at  once  inspiring  and  sober- 
ing; yet  surely  one  would  rather  live 
in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth.  The 
century  has  been  on  the  whole  em- 
phatically a  period  of  progress.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  century  before, 
and   of  the  century   before   that. 

What  has  been  true  concerning 
progress  in  general  during  the  last 
few  centuries  has  been  especially  true 
of  progress  out  of  the  habit  of  war 
toward  the  habit  of  peace.     Events  at 


the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  been  indeed  deplorable;  they 
were  also  deplored — and  this  is  the 
significant  thing — more  than  such 
events  were  ever  deplored  before.  The 
body  of  protest  against  unnecessary 
and  unrighteous  wars  becomes  stead- 
ily larger,  bolder,  and  more  outspoken ; 
the  public  conscience  is  more  troubled 
by  them;  more  and  more  men  per- 
ceive their  wastefulness  and  wrong 
and  discern  the  more  excellent  way; 
and  to-morrow  the  total  of  protesting 
insight  and  morality  shall  be  great 
enough  to  tip  the  balance  and  hold  the 
tempted,    ruffling     nation    to    self-re- 
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straint,  respect  for  others,  and  re- 
spect for  civilization.  There  was 
much  less  war  in  Christendom  during 
the  nineteenth  century  than  during  the 
eighteenth,  and  there  will  be  less  dur- 
ing the  twentieth  century  than  during 
the  nineteenth.  The  steady  and  sure 
progress  of  the  world  is  toward  the 
supplanting  of  the  ways  of  greed 
and  violence  among  nations  by  the 
methods  of  reason,  legality  and  mu- 
tual regard.  As  one  travels  over 
Europe,  one  is  never  far  from  some 
great  battlefield.  In  Scotland  one  re- 
members how  half  a  dozen  centuries 
ago  one  clan  was  continually  fighting 
with  another,  this  group  of  clans  war- 
ring with  that,  or  all  were  leagued  to- 
gether against  one  Edward  or  another 
advancing  with  his  archers  from  be- 
yond the  Tweed.  The  English  armies 
fighting  at  Falkirk  and  Bannockburn 
and  Halidon  were  straightway — they 
<>r  their  successors — in  Erance  fight- 
ing at  Crecy  and  Poitiers  and  Agin- 
court.  The  wars  between  England 
and  France  were  interminable,  and  so 
were  the  wars  between  Erance  and 
other  folk.  There  were  civil  wars  and 
religious  wars  and  wars  of  succes- 
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sion,  seven-years  wars  and  thirty - 
years  wars  and  hundred-years  wars. 
War  was  the  regular  vocation  of  na- 
tions, the  profession  of  arms  the  chief 
profession,  peace  merely  an  occasional 
respite,  in  no  sense  to  be  reckoned  on 
or  presumed  to  endure  as  the  natural 
condition  of  things.  If  we  glance 
over  the  whole  history  of  mankind, 
from  1496  B.  C.  to  the  year  1861  of 
our  era,  3,357  years,  we  find  there  but 
227  years  of  peace — thirteen  years  of 
war  for  every  year  of  peace. 

All  this  in  the  last  centuries  has 
been  fundamentally  changed.  Europe 
bends  under  the  burden  of  her  great 
armies  and  multiplies  her  costly  bat- 
tleships, and  we  say  that  it  is  wasteful 
and  barbarous;  but  the  soldiers  and 
ships  are  almost  never  used.  We 
grieve  and  blush  at  the  shameful  sub- 
jugation of  the  Boer  republics  and  the 
Philippines ;  but  these  wars  were 
anachronisms,  sporadic  survivals  of 
courses  common  and  orthodox  three 
hundred  years  ago,  when  men  did  not 
blush  for  them,  but  not  typical  of  the 
tendencies  and  civilization  of  the  pres- 
ent age.  The  true  exponent  of  the 
world's  best  judgment  and  increasing 
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purpose  and  policy,  as  the  twentieth 
century  begins,  is  not  the  warring  in 
Luzon  and  the  Transvaal,  but  the 
Hague  Tribunal.  For  a  century  the 
states  in  the  United  States,  because  we 
have  had  a  Supreme  Court,  have  set- 
tled there,  and  not  by  combat,  their 
boundary  disputes  and  other  quarrels, 
graver  often  than  many  which  have 
plunged  European  nations  into  war, 
while  most  of  us  have  not  known  even 
of  the  fact  of  litigation.  To-day,  be- 
cause now  an  International  Tribunal 
exists,  the  Venezuelan  imbroglio  is 
referred  to  it,  which  else  might  have 
gone  on  to  the  dread  arbitrament  of 
arms.  Such  references  will  multiply; 
the  legal  way  instead  of  the  righting 
way  will  become  easy,  will  become 
common,  will  become  instinctive,  will 
become  universal;  war  will  hasten 
after  the  duel,  to  be  loathed  and  to  be 
laughed  at,  to  be  despised  by  gentle- 
men, to  cease  to  be  respectable,  and 
finally  to  cease  to  be  at  all ;  the  cannon 
will  follow  the  rack  to  the  chamber  of 
horrors;  and  nations  when  they  dis- 
agree will  not  go  into  battle,  but  into 
court.  This  is  the  sure  end  of  the 
process  which  the  broad  survey  of  his- 
tory reveals.  The  critical  student  of 
war  becomes  the  sure  prophet  of 
peace. 

Most  confident  and  most  exact  of 
all  prophets  of  peace  was  the  great 
student  of  war  who  died  just  as  our 
new  century's  second  year  began. 
Jean  de  Bloch  prophesied  because  he 
knew.  He  was  not  only  the  greatest 
student  of  war  in  this  time,  but  in  all 
time;  and  his  epoch-making  book, 
"The  Future  of  War,"  will  do  more, 
and  has  already  done  more,  than  any 
other  book  which  was  ever  written, 
save   Grotius's   "Rights   of  War  and 


Peace"  alone,  to  promote  the  tenden- 
cies which  make  for  the  world's  peace 
and  order  and  humaneness;  far  more 
than  any  other  to  open  the  eyes  of 
Europe  to  the  burden  and  the  blight 
of  the  war  system,  to  its  unfitness  and 
falsity  as  an  instrument  for  achieving 
justice,  and  its  menace  to  the  economic 
and  social  life  of  nations  to-day.  For 
America  especially  is  his  message  im- 
portant. She  has  played  with  the 
temptations  of  jingoism  and  militar- 
ism and  has  yielded  to  them;  but  she 
has  not  done  it  again  and  again.  She 
feels,  as  others  have  felt,  the  lust 
for  territorial  aggrandizement,  which 
Gladstone  has  so  well  called  the  orig- 
inal sin  of  nations ;  but  the  indulgence 
of  it  has  not  become  a  tyrannizing 
habit  and  conceded  policy.  Greed, 
vanity  and  bluster  are  within  her  bor- 
ders as  within  others,  base  dreams  of 
armies  and  great  navies,  and  recreant 
promptings  to  go  forth  conquering 
and  to  conquer ;  but  she  has  not  chosen 
the  war  system  for  her  own,  she  is 
not  a  military  nation,  she  is  still  the 
one  great  peace  power  of  the  world, 
and  if  she  is  wise  in  time  she  can  save 
herself  from  the  errors  and  sins  of 
which  Europe  begins  to  repent;  she 
can  keep  herself  from  falling  back 
into  the  barbarism  from  which  Europe 
is  painfully  emerging;  and,  knowing 
well  that  a  nation's  deadliest  sin  is  to 
thwart  or  check  the  rising  hopes  and 
best  endeavors  of  the  great  family  of 
nations,  can  do  more  than  any  other 
to  hasten  the  fulfilment  of  the  proph- 
ecy of  international  order  and  justice, 
which  now,  delayed  or  hastened,  is  so 
sure,  and  the  process  of  which  is  his- 
tory's dominant  and  most  sacred  in- 
terest as  this  second  Christian  millen- 
nium ripens  and  rounds.     To  this  end 
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there  is  no  other  modern  word  so  full 
of  instruction,  of  admonition  and  of 
incitement,  as  that  of  Jean  de  Bloch  in 
"The  Future  of  War." 

'The  Future  of  War"  has  made  so 
deep  an  impression  and  won  so  great 
a  fame  that  with  it  exclusively  the 
name  of  Jean  de  Bloch  is  identified  in 
many  minds.  Most  indeed  think  of 
him  as  a  man  of  one  book.  He  was  a 
man  of  many  books;  and  these  books 
deal  with  many  and  varied  interests — 
for  Bloch's  busy,  crowded  life  touched 
the  world  at  many  points.  He  was 
not  simply  a  student  of  war;  he  was 
also  a  student  of  finance,  of  railroads, 
of  agriculture,  of  industry,  of  econo- 
my, of  society  and  politics.  His  life 
was  one  of  the  fullest,  the  most  indus- 
trious and  the  most  productive  lives 
in  this  energetic  and  prolific  modern 
time.  It  was  also  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  romantic,  hardly  any 
other  in  this  age  of  striking  biogra- 
phies presenting  in  its  course  sharper 
or  more  dramatic  contrasts.  From 
poverty  to  princely  fortune,  from  the 
lowest  social  station  to  the  highest, 
from  peddler  to  imperial  councillor, 
from  ignorance  and  dearth  of  oppor- 
tunity to  mastery  of  knowledge  and 
the  teaching  of  the  teachers,  from  ob- 
scurity to  world  renown,  from  the  os- 
tracism of  the  Polish  Jew,  the  most 
pathetic  man  without  a  country  in  the 
whole  modern  world,  to  universal 
honor  as  prophet  to  the  great  family 
of  nations, — such  were  some  of  the 
contrasts  in  the  life  of  Jean  de  Bloch. 

The  life  began  at  Radom  in  Poland, 
perhaps  a  hundred  miles  south  of 
Warsaw.  It  began  in  1836,  more 
than  a  generation  after  Kosciusko  fell 
wounded  in  the  last  heroic  struggle 
and  Poland's  independence  was  finally 


destroyed^ — "Oh,  bloodiest  picture  in 
the  book  of  time !"  It  was  not  till 
18 1 7  that  Kosciusko  himself  died  in 
exile ;  and  the  young  Polish  Jew  must 
have  grown  up  among  memories  still 
strong  of  the  "assassination  of  the  na- 
tion" and  among  men  not  a  few  of 
whom  in  their  youth  had  taken  part  in 
the  tragical  resistance.  Born  in  1836, 
Jean  de  Bloch  lived  till  1902 ;  and  into 
the  sixty-six  years  there  went,  as  one 
of  his  friends  well  said,  practical  ac- 
tivities which  might  have  profitably 
occupied  a  dozen  lives. 

His  first  activity  was  that  of  a  ped- 
dler. He  actually  earned  his  bread, 
we  read,  by  hawking  his  wares  about 
the  streets  of  Warsaw.  Saving  a  lit- 
tle money  from  his  earnings,  he  set  up 
shop  as  a  money-broker.  But  he  was 
cut  out  for  something  very  different 
from  this.  By  sudden  fortune  he  won 
ten  thousand  dollars  in  a  state  lottery. 
Many  another  Polish  Jew  would  have 
counted  this  the  providential  founda- 
tion for  bigger  brokerage.  Jean  de 
Bloch  hailed  it  as  foundation  for 
larger  life ;  and  he  knew  that  the  way 
to  larger  life  was  the  way  of  knowl- 
edge. "The  first  observation  I  made 
in  life,"  he  said  to  a  friend  in  his  last 
years,  "was  that  education,  culture,  is 
the  only  passport  to  success ;  and  as  it 
was  not  bestowed  upon  me  by  others, 
I  resolved  to  obtain  it  for  myself." 
He  had  not  even  been  taught  by  others 
to  read  and  write ;  he  had  taught  him- 
self. He  had  read  such  books  as  he 
had  been  able  to  buy  or  to  borrow; 
but  his  education  when  he  now  left 
Warsaw  for  Berlin  was  the  slightest 
and  rudest.  In  Berlin  he  spent  three 
years,  working  with  all  the  force  of 
his  intense  nature.  For  languages  he 
had  a  special  passion ;  and  he  was  final- 
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ly  able  to  speak  English,  German, 
French  and  Russian,  and  to  write  rap- 
idly and  correctly  in  the  last  three, 
while  in  his  own  Polish,  which  he  al- 
ways loved  the  most,  he  was  forcible 
and  eloquent. 

Returning  to  Warsaw,  he  obtained 
a  position  in  a  bank,  and  soon  had  a 
bank  of  his  own.  With  the  passports 
of  success  denied  to  most  men  of  his 
race  in  Russia,  his  rise  was  now  rapid. 
He  married  a  rich  heiress,  a  daughter 
of  the  house  of  Kronenberg,  famous 
bankers;  and  this  alliance  greatly 
strengthened  his  financial  resources 
and  his  social  prestige.  It  also  great- 
ly stimulated  and  enriched  his  personal 
life ;  for  his  wife  was  a  woman  of  rare 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  and  their 
home  became  a  brilliant  social  centre. 
More  and  more  it  grew  to  be  the 
recognized  headquarters  of  every  high 
philanthropic  and  intellectual  interest. 
It  is  largely  due  to  M.  de  Bloch,  said 
one  who  knew  him  well,  after  his 
death,  that  Warsaw,  in  spite  of  many 
disadvantages,  has  kept  its  position  as 
the  most  civilized  and  social  commu- 
nity in  the  Russian  Empire.  His  in- 
terests almost  from  the  first  were 
world-wide.  He  was  a  constant  trav- 
eller— he  visited  England  nearly  every 
year  from  his  early  manhood  till  his 
death — and  his  business  relations  ram- 
ified to  every  European  capital;  and 
there  was  no  narrow  nor  provincial 
thinking  in  that  Warsaw  home. 

The  banking  business  grew  until 
Bloch  became  the  very  Rothschild  of 
the  Polish  metropolis.  A  deep  student 
of  finance,  his  views  were  sought  by 
the  Russian  government.  He  was 
raised  to  the  nobility.  He  became  a 
financial  intermediary  between  the 
Czar's  ministers  and  the  banking  fra- 


ternity. He  financed  thousands  of 
miles  of  railroad  for  the  State.  More 
than  that,  he  built  and  administered 
them.  The  organization  and  working 
of  railroads  had  been  the  first  subject 
of  large  practical  importance  to  which 
he  had  devoted  thorough  study ;  and  it 
was  his  exhaustive  work  upon  "Rus- 
sian Railways,"  published  in  two  vol- 
umes, in  both  Russian  and  French, 
which  first  drew  to  him  the  attention 
of  the  imperial  government,  as  it  had 
done  that  of  the  leading  critics  and 
students  of  railway  science  in  and  out 
of  Russia.  He  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  foremost  men  in  the  railway 
world.  The  vast  railway  enterprises 
which  he  carried  out  successfully  were 
triumphs  over  difficulties  almost  un- 
known in  western  Europe.  He  was 
appointed  manager-in-chief  of  the  en- 
tire railway  system  connecting  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  He  was 
made  member  of  the  Learned  Com- 
mittee of  the  Ministry  of  Finances, 
which  post  he  held  to  the  end  of  his 
life;  and  for  many  years  his  influence 
upon  the  economic  legislation  of  the 
empire  was  constant  and  far-reaching. 
It  was  not  railways  and  banking 
alone  which  occupied  him.  He  be- 
came the  head  of  the  lumber  and  sugar 
trades  of  Poland.  He  was  the  em- 
ployer of  thousands  of  men  and  presi- 
dent of  many  great  industrial  com- 
panies. Every  industrial  interest  of 
Poland  had  his  interest  and  sympathy. 
The  welfare  of  the  poorer  classes  was 
constantly  upon  his  heart;  he  carried 
out  various  great  philanthropic  pro- 
jects; and  his  deep  sense  of  the  need 
of  a  better  social  and  industrial  order 
inspired  many  of  his  economic  writ- 
ings and  was  an  imperative  and  per- 
vading motive  in  his  studies  of  war. 
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When  the  awful  amount,  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year,  now  wasted  in 
maintaining  the  armies  of  Europe  in 
readiness  for  a  war  which  can  never 
be  waged,  is  liberated  and  applied  to 
the  education  and  general  welfare  of 
the  people,  he  felt  that  a  great  con- 
structive new  era  would  dawn.  The 
proportion  of  money  now  spent  on 
education  compared  with  that  spent 
on  war  is  small.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
the  Russian  recruits  cannot  even  read. 
"I  have  been  attracted  to  this  study 
of  war,"  said  M.  de  Bloch,  "as  much 
from  the  desire  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  as  from  any  other 
source.  Hence  my  book  took  in  part 
the  shape  of  an  investigation  of  the 
moral,  social  and  material  conditions 
in  which  the  masses  of  the  Russian 
peasants  pass  their  lives.  It  is  a  pain- 
ful picture."  Only  a  little  less  pain- 
ful did  he  find  the  picture  of  the  life 
of  the  poor  the  world  over;  and  the 
resources  of  civilization,  he  charged, 
have  hardly  yet  been  drawn  upon  to 
improve  it.  With  such  a  picture  ever 
before  us,  the  waste  of  our  resources 
in  war  and  in  useless  armies  and 
navies  is  a  crime  against  humanity. 

The  man  of  affairs  and  the  student 
were  indissolubly  bound  together  in 
Jean  de  Bloch.  His  literary  activity 
was  enormous ;  and  when  we  remem- 
ber that  this  represented  the  hours  of 
recreation  snatched  from  the  crowded 
business  life  which  has  been  outlined, 
it  is  the  more  surprising.  His  first 
work  on  the  Russian  railways,  two 
volumes,  chiefly  statistical,  was  pub- 
lished in  1875.  Three  years  later  ap- 
peared his  more  important  work,  in 
five  volumes,  on  "The  Influence  of 
Railways  upon  the  Economic  Condi- 
tion of  Russia,"  a  detailed  study  of  the 


effect  of  the  new  railway  system  upon 
the  social  and  industrial  organization 
of  the  Russian  people.  Three  years 
more,  and  there  came  his  "History  of 
Russian  Finance  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  four  volumes,  revealing  his 
extraordinary  knowledge  and  grasp  of 
the  political  and  financial  problems  of 
the  empire.  In  the  same  comprehen- 
sive way  he  treated  "The  Comparative 
Economic  Conditions  of  the  Russian 
Provinces";  and  this  four-volume 
work  was  followed  by  volumes  upon 
the  condition  of  agriculture  in  Russia 
and  Poland — Bloch  was  an  expert  in 
anything  relating  to  agriculture — and 
by  a  special  volume  on  "Agricultural 
Banks  in  Russia  and  Abroad,"  the  lat- 
ter work  proving  the  beginning  of  a 
great  movement  which  has  produced 
most  beneficial  results.  All  this  amaz- 
ing literary  output  falls  within  a 
period  of  fifteen  years ;  and  it  was,  as 
has  been  already  emphasized,  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  business  life  ab- 
sorbed in  enterprises  of  the  broadest 
scope  and  making  constantly  the 
heaviest  demands.  But  it  was  this 
immense  experience  and  practical 
responsibility,  conjoined  with  these 
searching  and  exhaustive  studies  of 
the  economic  and  political  conditions 
of  Russia  and  Europe,  which  schooled 
and  fitted  M.  de  Bloch  to  write  pre- 
cisely the  book  which  "The  Future  of 
War"  is,  a  book  not  only  to  fortify 
and  inspire  the  haters  of  war  and  the 
workers  for  international  order,  but  to 
command  the  attention  of  the  world's 
economists  and  financiers  and  startle 
all  the  crowns  and  cabinets  of  Europe. 
From  his  youth  Jean  de  Bloch  had 
studied  war,  and  many  pamphlets  on 
military  problems  had  come  from  his 
hand.     He  was  a  lifelong  advocate  of 
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peace.  But  it  was  his  great  expe- 
rience as  a  man  of  affairs  and  his  long 
contemplation  of  the  economic  ques- 
tions of  Europe  that  revealed  to  him 
the  extent  of  the  revolution  in  the 
conditions  of  modern  life  which  affect 
the  problems  of  war.  It  was  while  he 
was  investigating  Russian  agriculture 
and  publishing  his  books  about  it  that 
he  began  to  write  "The  Future  of 
War."  Agriculture,  finance,  transpor- 
tation, the  changed  industrial  system, 
the  new  social  strivings,  every  field  in 
which  he  had  learned  and  labored, 
taught  him  the  recklessness  of  the 
modern  European  nation  which  should 
provoke  war  with  any  of  its  strong 
neighbors.  He  had  drawn  up  schemes 
for  the  provisioning  of  his  own  War- 
saw in  time  of  war,  and  finding  what 
this  involved  had  proceeded  to  the 
larger  problems  in  the  same  field.  War 
was  no  longer  a  mere  military  thing, 
in  large  degree  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  a  people's  life ;  in  the  complex  mod- 
ern world  it  involved  everything — and 
to  showing  the  nations  the  extent  and 
manner  in  which  this  is  true,  Bloch 
.devoted  his  labors  as  no  man  had  ever 
done  before.  Some  one  has  said  that 
"The  Future  of  War"  might  have 
been  more  appropriately  entitled  "A 
Cyclopaedia  of  Modern  Life,"  so 
sweeping  and  comprehensive  is  the 
range  of  its  four  thousand  pages. 
Not  only  does  it  dealwith  war  itself 
from  every  point  of  view,  with  the 
long  history  of  the  movement  for  its 
abolition,  and  with  discussion  of  every 
probable  cause  of  international  strife, 
but  it  contains  a  thorough  compara- 
tive exposition  of  the  moral  and  politi- 
cal as  well  as  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  six  Great  Powers  of 
Europe,  with  reference  to  the  problem 


of  war.  "It  sums  up  everything," 
says  Bloch's  English  friend,  Mr. 
Long,  "from  the  consequences  of 
Bismarckism  to  the  nutritive  value  of 
a  Russian  navvy's  food.  To  use  an 
expression  invented  by  Macaulay, 
'nothing  was  too  great  or  too  little  for 
it.'  " 

And  what  is  its  central  thought  and 
purpose?  I  have  said  that  this  great 
student  of  war  was  a  prophet  of  peace. 
The  main  contention  of  his  famous 
book,  "The  Future  of  War,"  is  that 
war  between  any  of  the  really  great 
and  equal  powers  has  no  future,  that 
a  decisive  war  between  such  powers 
has  now  become  an  impossibility.  In 
the  new  condition  of  things  war  would 
imply  suicide  for  almost  every  nation. 
Economic  ruin  would  impose  its  ces- 
sation. Almost  no  great  European 
state  can  now  feed  itself.  Prolonged 
war  would  reduce  a  whole  nation  to 
the  condition  of  a  besieged  city;  it 
would  bring  industrial  paralysis  and  a 
strain  which  could  not  be  borne. 
Every  European  country  is  already 
honeycombed  with  social  discontent 
and  revolt  against  the  burdens  of  mili- 
tarism; and  "no  patriotism  could  be 
proof  against  universal  starvation." 

But  while  the  new  economic  condi- 
tions tend  to  shorten  war,  making  it  a 
burden  unendurable,  the  new  military 
conditions  tend  to  prolong  it.  With 
the  new  weapons  and  relations,  war 
between  two  really  great  powers  would 
last  for  years,  if  the  economic  condi- 
tions permitted,  before  decisive  advan- 
tages could  be  gained.  A  war  like 
that  of  1870,  between  France  and 
Prussia,  is  to-day  a  wild  impossibility. 

"The  soldier  by  natural  evolution,'* 
says  M.  de  Bloch,  "has  so  perfected 
the   mechanism  of  slaughter,  that  he 
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has  practically  secured  his  own  extinc- 
tion. He  has  made  himself  so  costly 
that  mankind  can  no  longer  afford  to 
pay  for  his  maintenance,  and  he  has 
therefore  transferred  the  sceptre  of 
the  world  from  those  who  govern  its 
camps  to  those  who  control  its  mar- 
kets." 

He  shows  how  for  centuries  after 
the  invention  of  gunpowder  there  was 
next  to  no  progress  in  firearms.  The 
cannon  used  at  Trafalgar  differed  lit- 
tle from  those  used  against  the  Arma- 
da. The  needle  gun  and  breech-load- 
ing cannon  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  The  ordinary  soldier  fires 
twelve  times  as  many  shots  per  minute 
as  in  1870;  with  its  great  precision 
and  penetrative  power,  his  rifle  is 
forty  times  as  efficient.  The  French 
artillery  to-day  is  more  than  a  hun- 
dred times  as  deadly  as  in  1870.  A 
seventy-pound  bomb  thirty  years  ago 
would  have  burst  into  two  fragments ; 
to-day,  charged  with  the  new  explo- 
sives, it  breaks  up  into  twelve  hun- 
dred, hurled  with  much  greater  veloci- 
ty, and  destroying  all  life  within  six 
hundred  feet  of  the  point  of  explosion. 
Smokeless  powder  and  the  modern 
rifle  make  a  thousand  men  in  defence 
equal  to  ten  thousand  in  offence.  The 
modern  army  is  immense.  Germany 
could  mobilize  2,500,000  men  in  a 
great  European  war,  France  as  many, 
Russia  more,  the  expense  and 
magnitude  of  their  operations  being 
incalculable.  Armies  in  battle  can  no 
longer  mass  in  great  phalanxes,  as  in 
the  days  of  Waterloo  and  Leipzig,  or 
even  of  Sedan  and  Gettysburg;  no 
book  on  tactics  ten  years  old  is  of  any 
value;  and  the  conditions  which  made 
battle  thrilling  and  picturesque  for 
the  individual  soldier  of  but  a  genera- 


tion ago  have  forever  passed  away. 
"At  one  time,"  as  Bloch  strongly 
states  it,  "war  appealed  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  man,  and  the  poets  and 
painters  found  no  theme  so  tempting 
as  depicting  the  heroism  of  the  indi- 
vidual warrior,  whose  courage  and 
might  often  turned  the  tide  of  battle 
and  decided  the  destiny  of  nations. 
All  that  has  long  gone  by  the  board. 
War  has  become  more  and  more  a 
matter  of  mechanical  arrangement. 
Modern  battles  will  be  decided,  so  far 
as  they  can  be  decided  at  all,  by  men 
lying  in  improvised  ditches  which  they 
have  scooped  out  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  fire  of  a  distant  and  invisible 
enemy.  All  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  glorious  war  disappeared 
when  smokeless  powder  was  in- 
vented." 

"The  Future  of  War  in  its  Tech- 
nical, Economic  and  Political  Rela- 
tions" is  the  full  title  of  Bloch's  great 
work ;  and  the  technical  chapters,  even 
to  the  untechnical  man,  are  behind  no 
others  in  interest.  The  Boer  war 
brought  impressive  confirmation  of 
Bloch's  theories.  A  few  weeks  after 
the  war  broke  out  he  declared  in  a 
pamphlet  that  a  superiority  of  five  to 
one  would  be  necessary  to  break  down 
the  first  Boer  defence;  this  was  when 
every  one  in  England  was  confident 
that  half  the  force  ultimately  em- 
ployed would  be  more  than  enough  to 
conquer  the  Boers.  He  told  the  Brit- 
ish public  that  the  warfare  which 
would  succeed  the  occupation  of  the 
Boer  capitals  would  be  vastly  costlier 
and  larger  than  that  before.  He  was 
laughed  at ;  but  every  prophecy  was 
inexorably  fulfilled.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  that  he  had  proved  a  true 
prophet.     When    St.    Petersburg  and 
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Moscow  were  planning  to  welcome 
the  Russian  army  home  after  a  month 
of  spectacular  war  with  Turkey,  he 
told  the  ministers  and  generals  amidst 
derision  that  a  desperate  year's  effort 
lay  before  them.  He  knew  in  1900 
how  unimportant  comparatively  artil- 
lery and  cavalry  are  becoming;  and 
he  knew  that  the  warfare  of  the  future 
will  approach  more  and  more  the  con- 
ditions of  guerilla  warfare,  in  which 
the  trained  soldier  will  have  no  advan- 
tage over  the  quick-witted  volunteer. 
The  fundamental  change  came  with 
our  Civil  War.  The  American  Civil 
War,  Bloch  shows,  settled  it  that 
the  alleged  superiority  of  disciplined 
armies  over  volunteer  troops  amounts 
to  nothing;  the  civilian  soldier  is  as 
good  as  the  regular,  and  often  better. 
If  this  needed  any  confirmation,  the 
Boer  war  has  furnished  it.  The  revo- 
lutionary character  of  this  fact  and  its 
discernment  can  hardly  be  estimated. 
It  will  take  years  yet  for  the  nations 
to  grasp  it;  but  when  the  man  of  in- 
sight has  once  grasped  a  fact,  the 
commonalty  must  follow  him  in  due 
course.  Robert  Peel  divined  it  more 
than  half  a  century  ago.  Instead  of 
wasting  its  resources  in  maintaining 
great  armies  and  navies,  he  told  Eng- 
land, the  sensible  nation  will  rely  upon 
its  own  latent  energies,  safely  confi- 
dent that  if  it  has  energies  and  re- 
sources it  can  at  short  notice  impro- 
vise powers  adequate  for  any  neces- 
sary defence.  The  word  finds  echo  in 
the  French  Assembly  even  as  I  write. 
"Give  the  nation  the  energy,  its  rights, 
liberty  and  justice,"  said  M.  Jaures  in 
the  debate  on  the  army,  "and  if  threat- 
ened by  a  foreign  power  the  energies 
will  convert  themselves  into  the  mili- 
tary virtues  necessary   for  the  coun- 


try's defence."  It  was  M.  de  Bloch's 
service  that  he  corroborated  this  bv 
the  cumulative  appeal  to  fact  and  new 
conditions,  with  the  precision  of  the 
scientific  man.  He  showed  that  the 
whole  effort  to  maintain  great  arma- 
ments is  a  vain  thing,  that  from  the 
scientific  point  of  view  armies  and 
navies  are  not  a  source  of  strength  to 
any  nation,  but  a  source  of  weakness ; 
that  they  do  not  chiefly  defend,  but 
instead  drain  and  endanger. 

From  the  United  States  Bloch  drew 
another  pregnant  illustration,  a  rein- 
forcement of  his  contention  that  war 
is  usually  the  costliest  as  well  as  the 
most  brutal  way  of  settling  people's 
quarrels.  "If  nations  could  count  the 
cost  beforehand,  they  would  very  sel- 
dom go  to  war.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  According  to  some  calcula- 
tions it  would  have  cost  the  United 
States  $800,000,000  to  have  bought  up 
all  the  slaves  at  $1,000  a  head,  and 
emancipated  them.  The  war  occa- 
sioned the  country  losses  of  one  kind 
and  another  amounting  to  $5,000,000,- 
000,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  blood- 
shed and  misery  entailed.  The  cost 
of  emancipation  thus  ciphered  out 
$6,000  a  head  per  slave  instead  of 
$1,000." 

Against  navies  M.  de  Bloch  in- 
veighed as  strongly  as  against  armies. 
The  creation  of  great  navies  was  folly. 
We  have  never  yet  seen  a  great  naval 
battle  between  equally  matched  pow- 
ers. With  the  explosives  now  known 
to  be  developing  a  fleet  might  be  in- 
stantly annihilated.  With  the  rapid 
process  of  invention,  a  battleship  is 
now  hardly  launched  before  it  is  obso- 
lete; to-morrow  naval  warfare  will 
become  as  impossible  as  land  warfare ; 
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and  already  the  protest  against  the 
enormously  increasing  navy  budgets 
in  Europe  is  swelling  to  portentous 
proportions.  The  common  people 
everywhere  are  waking  to  the  per- 
ception that  their  substance  is  being 
wasted  in  what  does  not  profit;  and 
the  governments  are  now  divining 
that  the  growing  social  discontent 
cannot  be  longer  trifled  with. 

Marshalling  all  these  facts,  Jean  de 
Bloch  declares  the  end  of  the  war 
system  of  civilized  nations  in  sight. 
"They  call  us  Utopians,  idealists,  vis- 
ionaries, because  we  believe  this. 
What  is  a  Utopian  in  the  opprobrious 
sense  of  the  term?  He  is  a  man  who 
lives  in  a  dream  of  the  impossible; 
and  the  real  Utopians  to-day  are  those 
people  who  believe  in  war,  preparing 
for  it,  and  basing  all  their  schemes  on 
the  expectation  of  it.  War  is  no 
longer  possible."  He  did  not  mean 
frontier  brawls  or  clashes  with  semi- 
barbarous  people;  these  may  still  en- 
dure for  a  time.  "The  war  which  has 
become  impossible  is  the  war  in  which 
great  nations  armed  to  the  teeth  fling 
themselves  with  all  their  resources 
into  a  life-and-death  struggle."  He 
defines  himself  more  precisely  thus : 
"I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  it  is 
possible  for  nations  to  plunge  them- 
selves and  their  neighbors  into  a 
frightful  series  of  catastrophes  which 
would  probably  result  in  the  overturn 
of  all  civilized  and  orderly  govern- 
ment. That  is,  of  course,  possible; 
but  when  we  say  that  war  is  impossi- 
ble, we  mean  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  modern  State  to  carry  on  war  un- 
der the  modern  conditions  with  any 
prospect  of  being  able  to  carry  that 
war  to  a  conclusion  by  defeating  its 
adversary   by    force   of   arms    on    the 


battlefield.  No  decisive  war  is  pos- 
sible. Neither  is  any  war  possible 
that  will  not  entail  even  upon  the  vic- 
torious Power  the  destruction  of  its 
resources  and  the  break-up  of  society. 
War,  therefore,  has  become  impossible 
except  at  the  price  of  suicide." 

When  the  impossibility  of  resorting 
to  war  for  the  decision  of  international 
quarrels  becomes  apparent  to  all,  or 
to  the  controlling  powers,  then  M.  de 
Bloch  saw  that  other  means  would  be 
devised.  The  old  Court  of  Appeal — 
the  arbitrament  of  arms — having 
broken  down,  it  was  necessary  to 
constitute  another,  whose  proceedings 
should  not  be  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  economic  necessity  or  with  the 
need  of  prompt  and  definite  decision. 

"The  Future  of  War"  was  pub- 
lished in  Russian,  in  six  volumes,  in 
1897;  and  editions  in  French  and  Ger- 
man, prepared  under  the  author's  own 
supervision,  soon  followed.  There  is 
yet  no  complete  English  edition;  but 
we  are  encouraged  to  expect  one,  and 
meantime  we  do  have  a  translation  of 
the  last  volume,  in  which  the  argu- 
ment and  conclusions  are  summed  up, 
and  which  furnishes  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  general  reader.  When 
the  International  Union  was  founded 
in  Boston  by  Edwin  Ginn  in  the  year 
of  Bloch's  death,  to  furnish  to  the  peo- 
ple at  trifling  cost  a  great  library  of 
books  in  behalf  of  the  peace  and  order 
of  the  world,  this  version  of  "The 
Future  of  War"  was  fittingly  made 
the  first  volume  in  the  series.  One 
other  work  alone,  Grotius's  "Rights  of 
War  and  Peace,"  had  just  claim  to 
this  preeminence.  It  is  a  misfortune 
and  a  shame  that  no  cheap  popular  edi- 
tion of  Grotius's  great  work,  of  which 
Andrew  D.  White  said  at  Delft  in  the 
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year  of  the  Hague  Conference  that, 
"of  all  works  not  claiming  divine  in- 
spiration, that  book  has  proved  the 
greatest  blessing  to  humanity,"  has 
ever  yet  been  given  to  our  people. 

It  has  been  commonly  said  that  it  was 
Bloch's  powerful  argument  which  im- 
pelled the  Czar  to  call  the  Peace  Con- 
ference at  the  Hague.  Bloch  himself 
knew  better.  It  certainly  did  its  part, 
undoubtedly  a  great  part ;  it  pro- 
foundly affected  the  Czar  and  his  min- 
isters ;  but  the  Czar's  rescript  and  the 
Hague  Conference  came  into  being  as 
the  result  of  the  same  mighty  evolu- 
tionary forces  in  our  modern  life 
which  stirred  Bloch's  own  mind  and 
produced  his  great  book. 

The  summoning  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference was  the  occasion  of  profound 
happiness  and  hope  to  him.  He  came 
to  the  Hague  himself  and  remained 
throughout  the  session  of  the  Confer- 
ence, his  great  knowledge  and  devo- 
tion proving  of  inestimable  service  to 
its  members.  The  failure  of  the  Con- 
ference to  take  steps  toward  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  armaments  of  the  nations 
was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  him; 
but  its  establishment  of  a  permanent 
International  Tribunal  was  an  inspira- 
tion and  a  joy  indeed.  Here  at  last 
was  the  rational  Court  of  Appeal  for 
which  the  world  had  groaned  and 
travailed ;  and  the  task  of  the  interna- 


tional man  henceforth  becomes  that  of 
so  training  and  informing  public  opin- 
ion that  recourse  to  the  Tribunal  for 
the  settlement  of  the  differences  be- 
tween nations  shall  gradually  become 
universal,  as  instinctive  and  matter- 
of-course  as  the  other  legalities  in 
good  societies, — and  the  armies  and 
navies  shall  then  die  a  natural  death. 
Two  years  and  more  Bloch  lived 
after  the  Hague  Conference,  often  in 
London,  Paris  and  Berlin,  writing  in- 
numerable pamphlets  and  papers  for 
the  magazines,  many  of  the  latest 
drawing  impressive  lessons  from  the 
Boer  war;  addressing  gatherings  of 
trained  military  men,  whose  deferen- 
tial hearing  everywhere  his  scientific 
power  commanded ;  planning  the  great 
War  Museum  at  Lucerne,  which  has 
been  opened  since  his  death  through 
his  munificent  endowment,  bringing 
home  to  the  very  eyes  of  men  the  real 
character  and  meaning  of  modern  war- 
fare ;  and  planning  a  vast  scheme  for 
a  propaganda  against  militarism  in 
Europe,  a  project  which  he  did  not 
live  to  carry  out.  It  is  for  lovers  of 
peace  in  Europe  and  America  to  take 
up  more  vigorously  the  work  to  which 
he  devoted  a  life  so  rich  in  achieve- 
ment, and  to  realize  the  dream 
which  he  dreamed  so  confidently,  of 
a  world  in  which  war  shall  be  no 
more. 


A  Special  Providence 


By  Harriet  A.  Nash 


THE  white  horse  jogged 
contentedly  from  side 
to  side  of  the  long  hill. 
And  from  his  high  seat  on 
the  red  cart,  Joel  Hawkins's  deep 
bass  voice  shouted  stentorian  praises 
of  "A  life  on  the  ocean  wave,"  even 
while  drawing  deep  breaths  of  satis- 
faction in  the  clear  air,  fully  two 
hundred  miles  above  the  tide  waters 
of  the  Kennebec.  Over  his  head 
leafy  branches  shut  out  the  August 
sunshine.  On  either  side  the  pine 
woods  stretched  in  miles  of  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  shrill  cry  of  a 
squirrel,  as  he  busied  himself  among 
the  green  cones. 

The  rising  road  grew  steeper;  the 
white  horse  paused  and  looked  ap- 
pealingly  around.  Joel  wound  the 
reins  around  the  whipstock  and 
sprang  easily  to  the  ground.  "Ex- 
cuse me,  Bess,"  he  said,  with  real 
compunction  in  his  tone,  as  he 
started  on  up  the  hill  beside  her.  "I 
ain't  the  first  man  that's  got  his 
mind  so  sot  on  the  glories  of  the 
next  world  that  he's  forgot  the  du- 
ties of  this  one." 

The  trees  parted  as  they  reached 
the  hilltop.  Amid  the  miles  of  for- 
and  lakes  before  them  little 
squares  of  cleared  land  marked  the 
estates  of  thrifty  farmers.  To  the 
right  a  long  row  of  roofs,  white  in 
the  sunlight,  lay  the  village  of  Five 
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Rivers.  "Dave  Martin's  cut  his 
grain,"  remarked  Joel  with  approval, 
as  the  white  horse  moved  on  down 
the  hill,  picking  her  way  carefully 
among  the  rolling  stones. 

"We'll  get  to  Ruggleses  for  din- 
ner, Bess,"  declared  her  master 
cheerily.  "And  then  for  an  after- 
noon of  rag  weighin'  and  peddlin'. 
Miss  Holmes's  folks'll  be  out  of 
needles  by  this  time;  and  Marf 
Griggs  would  uv  bought  a  milk  pail 
last  trip  but  for  lackin'  a  couple 
pounds  of  rags.     Get  on,  old  girl." 

But  Bess,  rounding  a  curve  of  the 
road  a  full  length  ahead  of  her  mas- 
ter, came  to  an  abrupt  pause.  Joel 
sprang  from  the  cart,  drawing  a  re- 
volver from  his  pocket  with  some 
eagerness. 

"Bears  is  it  or  a  hold-up?"  he 
queried.  "A  mare  of  your  good 
sense  never'd  stop  short  at  nothin' 
less." 

It  was  neither.  Piled  before  him 
in  a  state  of  general  demolition  that 
made  hopeless  the  question  of  re- 
pairs was  a  farm  wagon.  Still  at- 
tached to  the  broken  shafts  lay  the 
quivering  body  of  a  horse,  upon 
whose  head  was  firmly  seated  a  lit- 
tle figure  in  black,  her  face  buried  in 
her  handkerchief.  Joel,  surveying 
the  scene  in  wonder,  thoughtfully 
resurrected  her  apparel  from  mem- 
ories of  past  trips  to   Five   Rivers. 
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"That's  the  bonnet  Mis'  Perkins 
sent  down  for  when  Tim  died,"  he 
assured  himself.  "The  cape  I  sold 
Susan  Martin  summer  before  last. 
.And  half  the  women  in  Five  Rivers 
had  dresses  off  that  piece.  I  won- 
der whose  widder  this  is."  His  eye 
wandered  past  the  central  figure  to 
another  team  just  ahead.  An  ex- 
press wagon,  the  burden  of  which 
made  the  story  plain — a  long  box 
carefully  covered  with  a  gray  blan- 
ket. A  boy  of  seven  clambered  up 
and  down  the  wheels,  while  two 
smaller  ones  contested  for  posses- 
sion of  the  whip.  Two  little  girls, 
also  in  black  dresses,  were  regaling 
themselves  with  wild  raspberries  by 
the  stone  wall. 

Joel  uttered  an  introductory 
"ahem."  The  figure  in  black  lifted 
a  tear-stained  face.  "Met  with  an 
accident,  have  ye?"  he  inquired 
cheerfully.   .  The  woman  nodded. 

"That's  Abe  Griggs's  team  ahead," 
declared  Joel  thoughtfully.  "But 
this — "  He  touched  the  heap  of 
ruins  contemptuously  with  his  foot. 
"I  don't  know  but  one  fellow  in  Five 
Rivers  shiftless  enough  to  trust 
women  folks  in  such  a  ramshackle 
affair's  this,  and  that's  Tom  Banks. 
You  ain't  any  kin  to  him,  be  ye?" 

The  little  woman  buried  her  face 
again.  "I  was  his  wife  yesterday 
morning,"  she  sobbed.  "I'm  his 
widow  to-day." 

A  conscience  smitten  look  crept 
over  the  peddler's  honest  face.  "Sho 
now,  I  take  it  back,"  he  said  earnest- 
ly. "I'm  hasty  spoken  anyhow.  An' 
I  never  dreamed  of  that  bein'  poor 
Tom  on  ahead  there.  Pleasant 
spoken  feller,  he  was,  as  ever  I  see." 

The  situation  was  a  little  embar- 


rassing. Conscious  of  a  need  for 
occupation,  Joel  busied  himself 
among  the  ruins  of  the  wagon. 
"Where's  Abe?"  he  presently  in- 
quired. 

"Gone  to  borrer  a  wagon,"  replied 
a  chorus  of  childish  voices.  "Ourn's 
broke.  Ma's  holdin'  the  hoss  down 
till  he  comes." 

Joel  looked  critically  at  the  horse. 
Then  he  stooped  and  passed  his 
strong  hands  carefully  over  the 
creature's  limbs.  "Get  off  his 
head,"  he  said  kindly.  He  looked 
her  over  thoughtfully  as  she  stood 
before  him,  and  hesitated,  one  hand 
in  his  pocket.  "You  take  the  young 
ones  and  go  behind  that  clump  of 
bushes  out  of  the  sun,"  he  com- 
manded presently.  "I'll  tend  to  the 
hoss." 

The  little  woman,  with  the  air  of 
one  accustomed  to  rely  upon  a 
stronger  mind,  gathered  her  brood 
together  and  obeyed.  "Won't  he 
steal  Dobbin,  ma?"  asked  one  of  the 
children. 

Joel  patted  the  horse's  head  ten- 
derly. "Too  bad,  old  fellow,"  he 
said  gently.  "Say  what  you  will  of 
Tom  Banks,  he  knew  a  good  hoss." 

There  was  a  sharp  report — a  little 
puff  of  smoke.  The  widow  and  her 
children  hurried  back,  and  Abe 
Griggs,  breathless  with  haste,  came 
running  up  the  road.  "I  couldn't 
get  it,  Cynthy,"  he  explained.  "The 
folks  has  gone  blueberryin'.  That 
you,  Joel?     WHiat's  wrong?" 

Joel  dropped  his  pistol  back  into 
his  pocket.  "Both  his  fore  legs 
was  broke,"  he  said  regretfully. 

The  widow  and  her  children  broke 
into  fresh  lamentation,  and  Abel 
Griggs  proceeded  to  transfer  the  re- 
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sponsibility  of  the  occasion  to  the 
peddler's  broad  shoulders.  "Well, 
Joel,"  he  said  complainingly,  "you've 
shot  Tom's  hoss  and  I  can't  get  a 
wagon.  How  do  you  calculate  Tom's 
widder  an'  orphans  is  goin'  to  foller 
him  to  the  grave?  The  graveyard's 
a  good  mile  beyond  Five  Rivers  and 
that's  three  miles  from  here." 

Joel  considered  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  lifted  the  youngest  boy  and 
swung  him  lightly  to  the  high  seat 
of  the  red  cart.  "There  ain't  no 
other  way,"  he  said.  "And  the 
sooner  we  get  on  the  better.  Here 
in  the  hot  sun's  no  place  for  women 
folks." 

The  little  woman,  who  had  la- 
bored in  the  hayfield  on  many  a  hot- 
ter day,  looked  up  into  his  face 
gratefully. 

"It's  downright  good  of  you,"  she 
said  cordially.  "I  won't  deny  the 
cart  bein'  red  is  a  trial,  after  I  sat  up 
all  night  to  color  the  children's 
clothes.     But  it  can't  be  helped." 

"And  white  hosses  is  terrible  on- 
lucky  at  funerals,"  declared  Abe 
Griggs  anxiously. 

The  little  girls  sat  beside  their 
mother ;  the  two  older  boys,  to  their 
unqualified  delight,  were  placed 
upon  the  sloping  roof  of  the  red 
cart,  and  bidden  to  hold  tight.  Joel 
walked  beside  the  cart,  and  the  lit- 
tle procession  started. 

"Many  out  to  the  funeral?"  asked 
the  peddler  interestedly.  The  widow 
shook  her  head.  "It  hasn't  been 
yet,"  she  explained.  "There  was  a 
minister  here  fishin'  last  week,  but 
he  went  Saturday,  and  no  tellin' 
when  there'll  be  one  round  again. 
The  best  I  could  do  was  to  give  poor 
Tom    a  good    buryin'  and    trust  to 


luck  for  the  funeral  later  on.  That's 
why  I  feel  so  bad  about  the  cart 
bein'  red." 

Joel  considered  again.  "You  hold 
on,"  he  said,  stopping  Abel  Griggs 
in  the  shadow  of  a  piece  of  woods. 
From  the  cart  he  drew  forth  a  piece 
of  black  and  white  calico.  "It'll  get 
all  dusted  up  and  I'll  have  to  sell  it 
for  damaged,"  he  reflected.  "But 
that  poor  little  thing's  goin'  to  have 
all  the  comfort  she  can  get  out  of 
this  affair."  He  draped  the  cart 
carefully  in  its  black  folds,  while 
Mrs.  Banks  made  grateful  sugges- 
tions. 

"I  never  c'n  thank  you,"  she 
said.  "But  if  you  don't  mind  waitin' 
till  I  can  save  up,  I'll  buy  the  whole 
piece.  I  sh'll  wear  black  for  Tom 
the  rest  of  my  life.  And  our  house 
bein'  off  the  main  road,  peddlers 
don't  get  there  often." 

It  was  a  long  road  that  the 
white  horse  patiently  followed  Abe 
Griggs's  team,  and  Joel  as  patiently 
walked  beside  the  cart,  listening  to 
the  widow's  plans  for  her  husband's 
funeral. 

"I  sh'll  have  it  in  the  new  church 
to  the  village,"  she  said.  "And  I 
hope  it'll  be  this  fall  before  the  flow- 
ers are  gone.  Winter  funerals  seem 
so  kind  of  dreary." 

The  little  procession  passed 
through  Five  Rivers  village,  bring- 
ing the  inhabitants  to  doors  and 
windows,  and  a  mile  beyond  it 
turned  into  a  little  enclosure,  sacred 
to  Five  Rivers's  dead. 

"Poor  Tom,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Banks,  as  the  two  men  heaped  the 
earth  above  the  grave.  "I'm  used  to 
down-river  ways  and  this  seems  ter- 
rible   unchristian    to    me.     But    he 
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sh'll  have  as  good  a  funeral  as  the 
best  if  he'll  only  wait." 

Joel  stood  in  the  cemetery  and 
watched  Abel  Griggs's  wagon  disap- 
pear in  a  cloud  of  dust.  Abel  had 
plenty  of  room  for  the  widow  and 
children  now.  "She's  a  confidin'  lit- 
tle thing,"  he  mused,  as  he  unpinned 
and  carefully  folded  the  black  calico. 
"And  innocent  kind  of.  Funny,  fel- 
lows like  Tom  Banks  always  gets 
that  kind.  It's  none  of  my  business 
as  I  know  of,  but  I  wonder  how  she's 
left." 

Inquiries  at  the  village  failed  to 
reassure  him.  One  and  another 
leading  citizen  shook  their  heads 
over  the  problem  and  dismissed  it 
from  their  thoughts. 

"She's  got  no  folks  of  her  own," 
declared  .the  postmaster,  who  felt 
himself  in  a  position  to  know.  "And 
Tom's  folks.  Well,  we  all  know 
the  Bankses.  I  reckon  the  Lord 
sets  a  special  providence  watchin' 
over  children  when  he  sends  'em 
into  the  care  of  a  feller  like  Tom 
Banks.  I  can't  account  for  their 
bein'  sent  otherwise." 

Joel  Hawkins,  tipped  back  in  his 
chair  on  the  veranda  of  Five  Rivers's 
little  hotel,  watched  the  sun  disap- 
pear behind  a  far  off  range  of  hills 
in  unwonted  silence.  The  genial 
peddler  was  usually  the  centre  of  a 
merry  group,  eager  for  news  of  the 
great  world  "down  river."  Later  in 
the  evening,  in  the  safe  seclusion  of 
his  own  room,  he  drew  from  a  long- 
forgotten  corner  of  his  pocketbook 
a  folded  paper.  It  was  a  note  for 
one  hundred  dollars,  loaned  to 
Thomas  Banks  in  the  early  days  of 
their  acquaintance.  "Tom  was  a 
mighty    slick    promiser,"    Joel    re- 


flected, as  he  sat  on  the  side  of  his 
bed.  "I  never  knew  what  I  kept 
this  for  all  these  years,  but  it  may 
come  handy  now.  I  guess  I'm  a 
fool  all  right,"  he  added  contentedly, 
"but  I  can't  help  it  any  more  than 
Tom  Banks  could  help  bein'  easy 
goin'  and  shiftless.  I  don't  suppose 
in  all  his  life  his  fam'ly  ever  weighed 
on  his  mind  as  they  do  on  mine  to- 
night. It's  a  hard  thing  to  have 
that  meddlesome  kind  of  a  nature 
that  won't  let  other  folks'  affairs 
alone.  Cats  and  dogs  and  broken 
down  hosses  I'm  used  to.  But  a 
woman  with  five  children — " 

Three  mornings  later  the  red  ped- 
dler's cart  stopped  before  the  gray 
half-finished  house  which  Thomas 
Banks  in  the  early  days  of  his  mar- 
ried life  had  started  to  build.  Joel's 
thrifty  eye  took  in  the  general  evi- 
dences of  neglect.  Fences  broken, 
roofs  leaking,  cattle  half  fed.  A 
chorus  of  young  Banks'  voices 
brought  their  mother  to  the  door. 

"I've  brought  the.  calico,"  Joel  an- 
nounced, tossing  the  bundle  from  his 
seat.  "And  there's  another  little 
matter  of  business  I  want  to  fix  up." 

Mrs.  Banks  looked  doubtful.  "I 
don't  know  much  about  business," 
she  said  anxiously. 

Joel  congratulated  himself,  as  he 
followed  her  into  the  house,  where 
scrupulous  order  atoned  for  shabby 
furnishings.  In  her  ignorance  of 
business  lay  his  best  hope  of  suc- 
cess in  the  present  undertaking. 
"Tom  and  me  had  a  little  business," 
he  said,  carefully  skirting  his  way 
along  the  edge  of  truth.  "There 
was  a  little  matter  of  a  hundred  dol- 
lars loan.  Tom  never  called  for  it — 
he  was  one  of  the  easy  kind,  you 
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know.  So  I'll  hand  it  over  to  you 
any  time  you  say." 

Ignorance  of  business  could  not 
prevent  a  vivid  realization  of  his 
offer.  The  tired  face  lighted  up. 
"A  hundred  dollars,"  she  gasped. 
"I  didn't  s'pose  Tom  ever  had  so 
much  to  once.  A  whole  hundred 
dollars.  We  could  live  a  year  on 
that." 

"There  was  a  matter  of  interest, 
too,"  added  Joel  Hawkins,  with  ris- 
ing generosity.  "That'll  be  fifty 
dollars  more.  Will  you  have  it  all 
now  or  a  part  next  time?" 

But  the  little  woman  exclaimed 
against  keeping  so  large  a  sum  of 
money  in  the  house,  and  after  some 
consideration  arranged  to  receive  it 
in  quarterly  instalments  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  each.  "What  a  mercy 
you  remembered,"  she  said  tearfully. 
"Tom  never  mentioned  it,  and  I 
shouldn't  have  known.  It's  all  the 
difference  between  livin'  and  starvin' 
for  a  couple  of  years." 

Joel  Hawkins  drove  on  to  the 
main  road  whistling  cheerily. 

"I  guess  by  the  looks  of  things 
that  guardian  angel  Jim  Martin 
was  speakin'  of  has  thrown  up  his 
job,"  he  said.  "An'  mebbe  I'd  bet- 
ter apply  for  the  vacancy.  I  guess 
I'm  a  fool  fast  enough.  When  a 
man's  reached  the  age  of  forty,  he'd 
ought  to  have  acquired  common 
sense  if  he's  ever  goin'  to.  Prob'ly 
it's  along  of  my  never  havin'  mar- 
ried and  settled  down.  But  some 
fellows  has  to  stay  bachelors  to  look 
after  the  neglected  responsibilities 
<>\  others." 

Thereafter,  each  of  Joel  Haw- 
kins's monthly  trips  to  Five  Rivers 
led  him  around  by  the  little  travelled 


"tote  road,"  to  Long  Pond  and  the 

Banks  farm.  And  on  each  occasion, 
in  addition  to  the  payment  of  money, 
there  were  transferred  from  the  red 
cart  to  the  shabby  little  house  shoes 
and  clothing  for  the  children,  and 
many  an  article  of  household  need. 
Mrs.  Banks  hardly  understood  it. 
Dinner  for  man  and  horse  surely 
could  not  balance  the  value  of  all 
she  received;  and  her  accumulation 
of  paper  rags,  from  visit  to  visit, 
was  pitifully  small,  even  though 
Joel  each  time  assured  her  that 
"rags  was  gettin'  higher  and 
higher."  Yet  the  peddler  always 
departed  loudly  congratulating  him- 
self upon  the  size  of  her  purchases. 
Late  in  the  autumn,  Joel  suddenly 
discovered  that  Bess  was  getting 
old,  and  found  it  necessary  to  give 
her  a  rest  of  several  days,  while  he 
carefully  repaired  the  Banks  fences 
and  roofs.  At  Christmas  time  a 
heavy  snowstorm  overtook  him  on 
the  "tote  road,"  and  kept  him  a  pris- 
oner for  nearly  a  week.  During 
which  time  he  mended  the  children's 
shoes  and  on  Christmas  eve  enacted 
Santa  Claus,  with  a  well  filled  pack 
from  his  cart. 

"It  don't  seem  just  right  to  have 
'em  merrymakin'  before  their  fa- 
ther's funeral," thewidow  said  doubt- 
fully. "But  I  haven't  been  able  to 
get  around  to  it  yet.  Last  time  a 
minister  came  four  of  'em  was  down 
with  whoopin'  cough,  and  I  guess 
they'll  whoop  all  winter.  I  think 
now  I  sh'll  put  it  off  till  spring, 
whether  or  no." 

But  spring  brought  heavy  rains, 
and  floods  which  separated  the 
Banks  farm  from  Five  Rivers  for 
many  weeks.     Joel  made  two  trips 
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on  which  he  found  it  necessary  to 
leave  his  team  at  the  settlement,  and 
go  by  canoe  to  effect  the  necessary 
exchange  between  the  contents  of 
Mrs.  Bank's  rag-bag  and  his  own 
wares.  The  large-hearted  peddler 
was  beginning  to  take  deep  pleasure 
in  his  self-appointed  office.  The  lit- 
tle widow's  gentle  confidence  ap- 
pealed to  his  chivalrous  nature,  and 
the  children  had  one  and  all  become 
his  devoted  admirers. 

"I  sh'll  help  them  boys  to  good 
schoolin'  by  and'  by,"  Joel  decided, 
as  he  paddled  swiftly  down  the 
stream  on  his  return  to  Five  Riv- 
ers. "An'  the  little  girls  must  have 
an  organ  and  learn  some  tunes.  No 
use  in  me  scrimpin'  and  savin'  for 
distant  relations  to  fight  over." 

Bad  travelling  and  vexatious  de- 
lays caused  him  to  miss  the  next 
trip.  It  was  two  months  later  that 
he  drew  up  before  the  little  house 
in  the  long  shadows  of  a  June  even- 
ing; and  a  rude  shock  awaited  him. 
Smoking  upon  the  doorstep,  which 
his  own  hands  had  set  and  painted, 
was  a  counterpart  of  the  deceased 
Thomas  Banks,  who  explained  that 
Cynthy  and  the  children  were  out 
berrying,  and  offered  to  receive  the 
quarterly  payment  now  due.  "An' 
I  guess  you  better  pay  up  the  whole 
business  next  trip,"  he  said.  "You 
see  the  funeral's  set  for  July  tenth, 
and  after  that  I'm  countin'  on  takin' 
holt  here  myself." 

"Buyin'  her  out,  be  ye?"  ques- 
tioned Joel. 

"N-no,"  returned  the  other.  "But 
bein'  my  brother's  wife  and  children 
the  care  of  'em  kind  of  naturally 
falls  onto  me.  An'  I've  concluded 
about    the    best   way    is   for    me'n 


Cynthy  to  marry.  She's  put  me  off 
till  after  the  funeral.  She  says 
'twouldn't  be  proper  for  her  to  listen 
before.  But  I  don't  calculate 
longer.  She's  livin'  too  extravagant, 
and  spendin'  too  much  money  on 
them  children's  clothes.  And  the 
two  oldest  has  had  schoolin'  enough. 
Women  are  no  managers." 

Joel  waited  until  the  berrying  ex- 
pedition returned,  and  himself  paid 
the  twenty-five  dollars  into  Cyn- 
thia's hands.  He  fancied  she  looked 
troubled  and  careworn,  but  she  only 
spoke  in  eager  tones  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  Tom's  funeral,  and 
exacted  a  promise  of  Joel  to  be 
present. 

The  red  cart  moved  slowly  on 
towards  Five  Rivers  in  the  gather- 
ing dusk,  the  reins  hanging  loosely 
from  its  driver's  hands. 

"So  I'll  be  out  of  a  job,"  he  mused, 
"for  I  vum  I  won't  act  guardian 
angel  to  no  family  Jim  Banks  is 
father  of.  I  wonder  if  she  really 
likes  it,  or  is  he  over-persuadin'  her. 
And  me  thinkin'  all  the  time  that  she 
meant  that  talk  about  livin'  and 
dyin'  Tom's  widder.  Women  beats 
me." 

Seated  in  the  hotel  office  that 
evening,  he  pushed  aside  the  cheap 
letter  paper  provided  by  the  land- 
lord for  guests  who  aspired  to  cor- 
respondence, and  applied  himself  dil- 
igently to  many  sheets  of  pink  note 
paper,  drawn  from  his  own  wares. 

"I  ain't  much  on  letter  writin',''" 
declared  Joel,  as  he  sealed  the  pink 
envelope  with  a  heavy  blow  of  his 
brown  fist.  "But  them  children's 
guardian  angel  ain't  goin'  to  stand 
by  and  see  their  mother  make  a 
mess  of  things." 
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Tom  BankvS's  funeral  was  an  un- 
qualified success.  Cut  flowers 
adorned  the  pulpit,  the  table  and 
even  the  rusty  stove;  an  elaborate 
pillow  bearing  the  words  "Husband 
and  Father"  occupied  a  conspicuous 
position  before  the  pulpit.  The 
widow,  clad  in  the  deepest  mourn- 
ning  which  Five  Rivers  could  pro- 
duce, sat  in  state  in  the  front  pew, 
her  children  beside  her. 

The  church  was  crowded  when  the 
red  peddler's  cart,  a  little  belated, 
drove  up  to  the  hitching  rail,  and  a 
moment  later  Joel  Hawkins,  dusty 
from  his  long  drive,  crowded  into  a 
rear  pew. 

Elder  Jackson  had  never  enjoyed 
the  acquaintance  of  the  late  Thomas 
Banks,  but  the  pathetic  little  group 
before  him  wrought  havoc  with  the 
good  man's  sympathies,  and  tears 
streamed  down  his  cheeks,  as  in 
broken  tones  he  discoursed  of  im- 
aginary virtues,  and  lamented  to  the 
now  awe-stricken  children  their  ir- 
reparable loss.  And  when  the 
weeping  widow  was  assisted  down 
the  aisle  by  her  late  husband's 
brother,  Five  Rivers  felt  that  full 
justice  had  been  done  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Thomas  Banks.  Indeed 
it  was  whispered  about  the  door  that 
many  a  better  man  had  been  laid 
away  with  less  honor. 

There  was  an  awkward  pause. 
Good  Elder  Jackson,  being  unac- 
customed to  funerals  where  the  de- 
ceased was  not  present  in  person, 
seemed  hardly  to  know  what  to  do. 
He  fidgeted  among  the  hymn- 
books,  whispered  to  the  sexton,  and 
seemed  decidedly  ill  at  ease.  Five 
Rivers,  despairing  of  a  closing  hymn, 
rose  as  if  to  go.  But  the  minister 
motioned  them  back  to  their  seats. 


The  five  children,  whom  some  one 
had  forcibly  restrained  from  follow- 
ing their  mother,  were  on  their 
knees  in  the  front  pew,  facing  the 
door,  which  now  opened  slowly.  Up 
the  broad  aisle  came  the  widow 
Banks,  weeping  no  longer.  Over 
her  mourning  dress  was  draped  a 
white  silk  shawl ;  upon  her  head 
rested  a  white  lace  bonnet,  with  pink 
roses  whose  color  was  reflected  in 
her  still  girlish  face.  By  her  side, 
visibly  embarrassed,  yet  beaming 
with  satisfaction,  walked  Joel  Haw- 
kins. An  excited  rustle  ran  through 
the  church.  James  Banks,  who  had 
returned  after  escorting  his  sister- 
in-law  to  the  nearest  house,  looked 
on  in  wonder,  not  unmixed  with 
indignation.  Good  Elder  Jackson 
rubbed  his  hands  approvingly  as  the 
pair  halted  before  him ;  and  the  five 
children  left  the  front  pew  in  head- 
long procession,  to  gather  about 
their  mother.  The  minister,  with  a 
gesture  of  admonition,  would  have 
sent  them  back,  but  Joel  stopped 
him.  "Let  'em  be,  Elder,"  he  said  in 
a  whisper,  which  sounded  through- 
out the  church.  "I'm  marryin'  the 
whole  lot."  Ten  minutes  later,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joel  Hawkins  walked  back 
down  the  aisle  amid  smiles  of  con- 
gratulation from  all  Five  Rivers. 
On  Joel's  right  arm  rested  the  pil- 
low with  its  purple  inscription 
"Husband  and  Father."  "We'll 
drive  out  and  put  it  on  Tom's 
grave,"   he   suggested. 

But  Mrs.  Hawkins  demurred. 
"It's  terrible  pretty,"  she  said. 
"And  seems  to  belong  to  you  as 
much  as  it  does  to  him.  Nobody 'd 
ever  see  it  way  out  there.  Let's  put 
it  in  the  post  office  window,  where 
all  Five  Rivers  can  enjoy  it." 


Flies  and  Flowers 

By  Clarence  Moores  Weed 


WHEN  one  studies  the  rela- 
tions that  exist  between 
flowers  and  insects  one 
soon  finds  that  most  of  the 
oddities  among  the  flowers  cater  espe- 
cially to  the  two-winged  flies.  The 
bees  and  butterflies  have  psychic 
preferences  as  to  color,  odor  and 
taste,  very  similar  to  our  own,  but 
the  flies  have  not.  Colors  and  odors 
which  to  us  are  unpleasant  seem  to 
be  their  favorites.  Fortunately, 
however,  comparatively  few  flowers 
have  been  developed  with  especial 
reference  to  these  two-winged  visit- 
ors, although  many  blossoms  offer 
them  nectar  and  pollen  at  the  same 
time  that  they  offer  these  to  short- 
tongued  bees  and  various  other  in- 
sects. Consequently  the  flowers 
that  invite  the  visits  of  flies  may  be 
broadly  divided  into  the  two  groups 
of  those  that  cater  especially  to 
them,  and  those  that  cater  to  a  more 
general  list  of  visitors. 

In  the  former  group  the  skunk 
cabbage  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing. For  this  is  the  first  plant  to 
discover  the  return  of  spring.  In 
some  sheltered  corner  of  a  bog, 
where  the  woods  keep  off  the  chill 
March  winds,  it  a'bsorbs  the  warmth 
of  the  sunshine  and  sends  up  its 
strange  blossom  long  before  other 
flowers  have  begun  to  start.  The 
blossom  precedes  the  leaves,  which 
gradually   push   up   as   the   days   go 


by,  unfolding  only  as  the  flowers 
are  beginning  to  fade.  In  their 
structure  these  flowers  are  peculiar. 
The  large,  hoodlike  portion  is  called 
the  spathe  :  inside  of  it  is  a  rounded 
mass  called  the  spadix ;  the  latter  is 
chiefly  made  up  of  the  essential  or- 
gans of  the  flower.  Most  commonly 
the  pistils  are  in  one  flower  and  the 
stamens  in  another,  although  some- 
times both  occur  together. 

When  the  stamens  and  pistils  are 
in  separate  blossoms  it  is  necessary 
in  order  that  the  seeds  may  devel- 
op that  the  pollen  from  the  former 
should  be  carried  to  the  latter.  The 
plant  evidently  cannot  rely  upon  the 
wind  to  do  this,  as  do  the  poplars 
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Jack-in-the-pulpit 

Front  view 

and  many  other  plants  that  blossom 
in  spring,  for  the  spathe  so  protects 
the  pollen  that  the  wind  cannot  get 
at  it. 

Many  plants  call  insects  to  their 
aid  in  this  work  of  pollen  distribu- 
tion, but  one  would  think  that  this 
early  cabbage  had  little  chance  of  such 
assistance,  at  a  season  when  the 
sheltered  pools  are  still  filled  with 
ice  and  the  northern'  slopes  are  yet 
covered  with  snow.  But  the  plant 
has  brought  about  a  marvellous 
adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  its 
life.  At  this  early  season  there  are 
certain  small  black  gnats  which  de- 
velop into  the  winged  form  from 
earlier  stages  living  in  the  water. 
These  gnats  are  abundant  in  the  sit- 
uations where  the  skunk  cabbage 
grows,  flying  about  in  the  early 
spring  sunshine  and  seeking  such 
shelter  as  may  be  at  hand  when  the 
weather  is  cold  and  stormy.  Now 
the  most  perfect  shelter  these  flies 
can     find     is     inside     the     cabbage 


spathes,  which  are  so  constructed 
that  neither  rain  nor  wind  may  en- 
ter. But,  surprising  as  it  may  seem, 
the  blossom  not  only  furnishes  shel- 
ter from  the  elements ;  it  also  pro- 
vides artificial  heat.  Botanists  have 
found  that  the  purple  substance  of 
the  spathe  actually  gives  off  heat  so 
that  the  temperature  inside  the  blos- 
som is  higher  than  it  is  outside, 
even  when  the  wind  is  not  blowing. 
Consequently  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  gnats  seek  out  such  snug  re- 
treats when  the  sun  hides  his  face, 
to  come  out  again  when  he  next 
shows   himself. 

Now  those  flies  that  went  into  a 
pollen-bearing  flower  would  find  the 
bottom  of  their  retreat  thickly  cov- 
ered with  the  yellow  pollen  powder. 
Whenever  they  move  they  must 
dust  themselves  with  this  powder,  and 
when  they  leave  they  must  carry 
much  of  it  on  their  bodies  and  legs. 
This  will  remain  upon  them  during 
their  brief  sojourn  in  the  sunshine, 
and  when  they  again  seek  shelter 
many  of  them  will  be  likely  to  enter 
the  chamber  of  a  pistillate  flower. 
As  they  walk  over  the  spadix  of  this 
the  viscid  stigmas  will  catch  and  re- 
tain the  pollen  grains ;  and  so  the 
process  of  cross-pollination  will  be 
completed. 

The  skunk  cabbage  is  of  decided 
interest  in  another  respect.  If  you 
attempt  to  dig  up  one  of  the  plants 
you  find  that  the  bulbous  root  is 
some  distance  down,  and  if  you  stop 
to  think  you  will  wonder  how  it 
came  to  be  so  low.  The  reason  is 
that  the  root  of  this  plant  is  a  "bur- 
rowing bulb."  Soon  after  the  seeds 
that  are  developed  from  the  flowers 
begin   to   grow   in    the   rich    soil   of 


JACK-IIS-THE-PULPIT 

Side  view 


the  margin  of  the  bog  they  form  at 
the  base  a  little  bulb,  and  from  the 
stem  just  above  this  bulb  they  send 
downward  strong  roots  that  in  turn 
send  out  from  near  their  tips  numer- 
ous side  branches.  When  these 
have  become  firmly  established  the 
main  roots  contract  and  thus  pull 
the  bulb  downward. 

Every  child  knows  the  Jack-in- 
the-pulpit,  which  blossoms  so  com- 
monly in  rich  moist  woods  during 
May.  The  structure  of  the  blos- 
soms is  much  like  that  of  the  com- 
mon calla  of  the  greenhouses,  and 
very  different  from  that  of  the  tril- 
liums  and  other  common  wild  flow- 
ers. The  outer  part,  which  is  so 
much  like  the  old-fashioned  pulpits 
that  used  to  be  in  the  churches, 
is  called  the  spathe ;  while  the 
vertical  club  in  the  middle — which 
I  suppose  represents  Jack — is  called 
the  spadi.v.  If  you  take  the  pul- 
pit away  from  the  spadix  you  will 
see  that  the  stamens  and  pistils  are 


on  the  lower  part  of  the  latter. 
Sometimes  stamens  only  will  be 
present;  sometimes  pistils  only; 
while  sometimes  both  are  together 
on  the  same  spadix,  but  this  is  un- 
usual. 

You  can  generally  find  small  flies 
within  the  Jack-in-the-pulpit  blos- 
som. These  carry  the  pollen  from 
the  stamen-bearers  to  the  pistil- 
bearers  and  so  bring  about  pollina- 
tion. After  this  the  stamen-bear- 
ing blossoms  fade  away,  while  the 
pistil-bearers  develop  green  berries 
which  become  bright  red  toward 
the  end  of  summer. 

This  plant  is  a  very  widely  dis- 
tributed species,  being  found  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Florida  and  west  as 
far  as  Minnesota  and  Louisiana. 

A  curious  flower,  and  one  that  is 
likely  to  be  overlooked  by  the  care- 
less stroller  in  the  June  woods,  is 
the  wild  ginger.  The  large,  kid- 
ney-shaped leaves  are  conspicuous 
enough,  but  they  hide  the  bell-like 
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The  Wild  Ginger 

blossom  at  the  base  of  their  rather 
long  stems.  The  flower-stalk  is 
very  short,  just  holding  the  flower 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
At  first  the  blossom  is  held  upright, 
but  later  the  stem  turns  around  so 
as  to  turn  it  downward,  as  shown  in 
the  picture. 

Notwithstanding  its  lack  of 
beauty,  this  blossom  is  of  decided 
interest  to  the  naturalist,  for  it  is 
adapted  to  pollination  by  flies  which 
seek  it  out  and  carry  the  pollen 
from  one  flower  to  another.  "With- 
in the  cosy  cup,"  writes  Nelje 
Blanchan,  "one  can  usually  find  a 
contented  fly  seeking  shelter  or 
food.  Close  to  the  ground  it  is 
warm  and  less  windy.  When  the 
cup  first  opens,  only  the  stigmas  are 
mature  and  sticky  to  receive  any 
pollen  the  visitors  may  bring  on 
their     bodies      from     other     asylums 


where  they  have  been  hiding. 
These  stigmas  presently  withering, 
up  rise  the  twelve  stamens  beside 
them  to  dust  with  pollen  the  flies 
coming  in  search  of  it.  Only  one 
flower  from  a  root  compels  cross- 
fertilizing  between  flowers  of  dis- 
tinct plants  to  insure  the  most  vig- 
orous seed,  as  Darwin  proved. 
After  fertilization,  the  cup  nods,  in- 
verted, and  the  leathery  capsule  fol- 
lowing after  it,  bursts  irregularly, 
scattering  many   seeds." 

The  white  flowers  of  the  gold- 
thread are  found  in  abundance  late 
in  spring  in  damp,  shady  places. 
You  may  be  sure  of  the  species  by 
finding  the  yellow  rootstock  con- 
necting the  plants.  The  structure 
of  the  flower  is  peculiar ;  the  sepals 
are  white  and  petal-like ;  the  sta- 
mens are  small  and  numerous ;  the 
pistils  have  large,  curved,  stigmatic 
surfaces.  But  the  petals  are  the 
most  peculiar ;  each  arises  from  in 
front  and  between  the  bases  of  each 
pair  of  sepals  in  the  form  of  a  minia- 
ture column,  which  gradually  en- 
larges from  below  upwards,  and 
finally  ends  in  a  cup-like  disk,  which 
is  yellow  with  a  white  centre.  Over 
the  surface  of  the  cup  is  a  transpar- 
ent, sticky  substance :  this  is  nec- 
tar, for  these  extraordinary  petals 
have  been  developed  into  nectaries 
to  feed  the  small,  two-winged,  gnat- 
like flies  that  are  found  in  moist 
places  in  the  woods.  These  flies 
carry  the  pollen  from  flower  to 
flower  as  they  wander  in  search  oi 
the  nectar. 

The  Solomon's  seal  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  our  wild  flowers. 
The  small  greenish  or  greenish- 
white  blossoms  which  hang  in  pairs 


The  Gold  Thread 


from  the  curving"  stalk  are  to  us 
neither  beautiful  in  color  nor  at- 
tractive in  odor.  But  the  flies  find 
them  of  interest  and  visit  them 
freely,  pollenizing  them  at  the  same 
time.  The  species  is  widely  dis- 
tributed, extending  over  all  the 
eastern  states  as  far  south  as  Flori- 
da and  westward  as  far  as  Minne- 
sota on  the  north  and  Texas  on  the 
south. 

During  my  boyhood  days  in  Cen- 
tral Michigan  the  white  trillium, 
or  large-flowered  wakerobin,  was 
the  wild  flower  of  May.  The  woods 
were  full  of  the  beautiful  blossoms, 
which  we  all  loved  to  gather  and 
bring  home,  where  they  retained 
their  freshness  for  several  days. 
Since  then,  when  living  in  other 
states  where  this  species  does  not 
grow,  the  name  wakerobin  always 
carries  me  back  to  those  beech 
woods,  and  it  is  only  by  an  after- 
thought that  I  can  connect  the  word 
with  the  other  trilliums  to  which  it 
is  applied. 

In  their  plan  of  structure  all  the 
trilliums    are    very    similar.      A   thick 


stem  rises  straight  out  of  the  soil, 
tapering  gradually  as  it  rises.  At 
some  distance  from  the  ground  it 
sends  off  at  right  angles  three 
broadly  oval  leaves,  which  in  the 
large  white  trillium  have  no  stalks 
and  are  sharply  pointed  at  the  tip. 
Above  the  leaves  is  the  flower ;  in  a 
few  species  there  is  no  flower  stalk, 
the  blossom  nestling  upon  the  leaves, 
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Meadow  Rue 

but  in  most  sorts  there  is  such  a 
stalk. 

In  the  white  trillium  the  flower 
stalk  is  one  to  two  inches  long. 
The  flower  consists  of  three  green, 
sharply  pointed  sepals,  three  large 
white  petals,  six  stamens  with  green- 
ish white  filaments  and  yellow  anthers, 
and  a  central  six-lobed  pistil  hav- 
ing three  well-developed  stigmas. 
The  petals  are  quite  long,  so  that 
the  flower  is  deeper  and  more 
bell-like  than  the  other  species  of 
the  genus. 

Like  the  oilier  trilliums,  this  is 
a  lover  of  rich  moist  woods.  It 
ranges  as  far  north  as  Quebec  and 
Minnesota  and  as  far  south  as  Flori- 
da and  Missouri.  Jt  seems  to  be 
seldom  found  in  the  more  eastern 
states. 

The  birthroot  or  ill-scented  wake- 
robin,  which  is  often  called  the  purple 
trillium,  resembles  the  large-flowered 
wakerobin    in    its    leaves    and    flower 


stalk,  but  differs  strikingly  in  the  blos- 
som, which  is  flat  and  shallow,  like 
that  of  the  painted  trillium.  In  the 
northeastern  states  the  petals  are  gen- 
erally of  a  deep  madder-red  color, 
often  becoming  more  purple  as  they 
wither,  but  in  Ohio  the  petals  are 
commonly  white.  This  variation  is 
a  remarkable  one ;  were  it  not  for 
the  gradations  to  be  found  between 
the  two  colors,  the  plants  bearing 
each  would  be  considered  to  be  dis- 
tinct species. 

The  reddish  color  and  the  pecu- 
liarly disagreeable  odor  are  believed 
to  'be  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
blue-bottle  flies  and  similar  species 
which  feed  upon  the  dull  yellow 
pollen. 

The  birthroot  is  a  widely  distrib- 
uted species.  In  the  North  it  is 
found  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Mani- 
toba and  in  the  South  from  North 
Carolina  to  Missouri.  It  is  common 
throughout  New  England,  occurring 
in  damp  rich  woods. 

In  July  the  great  feathery  masses 
of  the  tall  meadow  rue  are  to  be 
seen  in  wet  open  marshes,  especially 
along  the  borders  of  woods.  Some 
of  these  plants  are  more  conspicu- 
ous than  others  because  of  a  differ- 
ence in  the  structure  of  the  flowers, 
some  of  which  bear  both  stamens 
and  pistils,  while  others  bear  sta- 
mens rather  than  pistils,  and  still 
others  bear  pistils  rather  than 
stamens.  The  flowers  seem  to  be 
pollenized  partly  by  the  wind  and 
partly  by  insects,  especially  flies 
and  similar  creatures  that  feed  upon 
nectar.  The  whole  plant  gives  a 
very  decorative  effect  to  the  bit  of 
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landscape  it  adorns.  The  stems  are 
slender  and  graceful,  while  the  fo- 
liage is  cut  up  into  numerous  small 
leaflets,  rounded  behind  and  notched 
in  front,  and  the  blossoms  look  like 


delicate  spray.  The  plant  is  widely 
distributed,  occurring  from  Lab- 
rador to  Florida,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  extending  westward  to 
Ohio. 


The  New  England  Primer 


By  Clifton  Johnson 


ORIGINALLY,     a      "primer" 
was  a  book  of  private  devo- 
tions.     The    earliest   books 
thus  named  contained  devo- 
tions   for   the    hours,    the    Creed,    the 
Lord's    Prayer,    the    Ten    Command- 
ments, a  few  psalms  and  some  simple 
instruction    in    Christian    knowledge. 
They   date   back   almost   to   the   time 
when  type-printing  was  invented.    Be- 
fore that  time  the  only  way  of  pro- 
ducing books  had  been  by  laboriously 
copying  them  with  brush  or  pen,  letter 
by  letter.    Learning  and  even  knowl- 
edge how  to  read  were  confined  to  the 
very  few.     But  type-printing  reduced 
the   cost  of  books   so   materially  that 
they   were   possible   in   the   homes   of 
the  people,  and  it  at  once  became  de- 
sirable that  the  rudiments  of  language 
should    be    put    within    reach    of    the 
many   who    now   wished   to   learn    to 
read.    In  consequence  an  alphabet  was 
often  included  in  the  little  devotional 
primers,  and  this  led  presently  to  giv- 
ing the  name  "primer"  to  all  elemen- 
tary books  for  the  use  of  children. 

The  contents  of  the  old-time  prim- 
ers changed,  but  for  hundreds  of 
years  the  teaching  of  religion  and 
reading  continued  united  in  them. 
No  other  way  could  have  been  devised 


to  mould  the  religious  thought  of  the 
people  as  effectively.  The  need  of 
guiding  public  thought  on  this  sub- 
ject was  plainly  apparent;  for  those 
who  studied  the  Bible  did  not  under- 
stand its  teachings  alike,  and  printing 
no  sooner  gave  the  Scriptures  a  wide 
distribution  than  divergent  opinions 
multiplied.  The  Bible  itself  does  not 
contain  a  distinct  creed,  nor  does  it 
tell  us  what  to  think  about  it — hence 
the  importance  of  setting  forth  the 
simpler  tenets  of  religion  in  a  form 
for  general  distribution.  The  primers 
were  an  especially  valuable  medium, 
because  they  went  to  the  fountain 
head.  Their  precepts  were  instilled 
into  minds  as  yet  unformed,  and  the 
children  were  drilled  to  believe  what 
they  were  to  think  out  for  themselves 
when  they  were  more  mature. 

One  trouble,  however,  was  that 
primers  from  different  sources  did 
not  present  the  truth  alike;  and  suc- 
cessive rulers  from  Henry  VIII  down 
tried  to  control  their  teachings.  The 
unauthorized  books  were  seized  and 
burned,  and  preachers  and  printers 
guilty  of  preparing  and  distributing 
them  were  whipped,  imprisoned  and 
put  to  death.  But  their  production 
could  not  be  stifled,  and  after  the  reign 
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in  gawdy   D«fs# 
O  1)1  L  E. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
There  is  now  in  the 
Press,  and  will  suddenly 
be  extant,  a  Second  Im- 
pression of  The  Nczv 
England  Primer  enlarged, 
to  which  is  added,  more 
Directions  for  Spelling; 
the  Prayer  of  K.  Edward 
the  6th,  and  Verses  made 


>y 


Mr.       Rogers       the 


Some  Natural  History  Pages 

E.  Draper,  Boston,  about  1785 

of  James  II  the  people  were  allowed 
to  have  such  primers  and  catechisms 
as  they  chose. 

No  doubt  the  early  settlers  of  New 
England  possessed  primers  from  the 
beginning  that  they  brought  across 
the  ocean  with  them.  The  family 
Bible  and  primer  occupied  the  same 
shelf  in  the  pioneer  homes,  and  from 
the  primer  the  children  were  faith- 
fully catechised  every  Sabbath  dav. 
'I  he  exact  date  of  the  first  issue  of  the 
"New  England"  primer  is  not  known, 
but  below  is  the  earliest  mention  that 
has  been  discovered  of  a  primer  thus 
named,  it  is  from  a  Boston  "Al- 
manack for  the  year  of  the  Christian 
Empire,  1691." 


Martyr  left  as  a   Legacy 
to  his  Children. 

Sold  by  Benjamin 
Harris,  at  the  London 
Coffce-LIousc  in  Boston. 


J  This    Harris    had    for- 

I 

merly  been   a  printer   in 

London,         where         he 
brought  out  many  tracts 
and      broadsides      of      a 
religious       or       political 
character.       He    was     a 
man  of  considerable  en- 
terprise    and     ingenuity 
jand   wrote  both   in  verse 
and  prose  much  of  what  he  printed. 
In    1681    a    "Protestant    Petition"   he 
put   forth  got  him   into  trouble   with 
the   government,   which   at   that   time 
was  inclined  toward  Catholicism,  and 
he  was  fined  five  hundred  pounds  and 
condemned    to    stand    in    the    pillory. 
This   apparently   ruined   his   business, 
and  we  hear  no  more  of  him  till  1686, 
when   he   arrived   in    Boston  and  be- 
came  the   proprietor   of   a   book   and 
coffee  shop.     Soon  he  was  publishing 
pamphlets  and  circulars,  and  present- 
ly he  brought  out  "The  New  England 
Primer,"    and    started    a    newspaper 
entitled    Public     Occurrences,    which 
was    the    first    newspaper    printed    in 
America. 
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The  general  plan  of 
the  primer  sent  forth  by 
Harris  was  old,  but  the 
compilation  had  new 
features,  and  its  name 
lent  it  an  aspect  of  orig- 
inality. In  New  Eng- 
land and  the  neighbor- 
ing colonies  it  promptly 


The    K  I  GHTING  A  LE, 
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became  an  institution, 
and  no  book  save  the 
Bible  was  better  known. 
Every  home  possessed 
copies,  and  they  were 
for  sale  at  all  the  town 
and  village  bookshops. 
Occasionally  printers 
changed  the  title  to 
"The  New  York  Prim- 
er," or  "The  American 
Primer,"  or  "The  Co- 
lumbian Primer" ;  but 
the  public  preferred  the 
New  England  title.  For 
a  hundred  years  this 
book  beyond  any  other 
was  the  school  book  of 
American  dissenters.  Its 
waned  rapidly  later.  The 
abandoned  it  first,  and  gradually  it 
was  neglected  in  the  villages.  Still, 
even  in  Boston,  it  was  used  in  the 
Dame  schools  as  late  as  1806.  Its 
total  sales  are  estimated  to  have  been 
not  less  than  three  million  copies. 
Astonishingly  few  of  these  have  been 
preserved  and  early  editions  are 
among  the  rarest  of  school  books. 
No  copy  issued  previous  to  1700  is 
known  and  less  than  fifty  copies  pub- 
lished during  the  next  century,  when 
it  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  popularity. 
The  covers  of  the  New  England 
Primers  were  usually  of  thin,  crackly 
oak,   pasted    over    with    coarse    blue 


The  Nightingale  dot&#*«Uy  fiftgi 

To  welcome" in  the  ch«rM  V^ffJ^ 
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TWCucfow  tdls   a  merry- -T#IJr 
'Upon-  fete  HUf,  and  h  the  -VSie^. 


power 
citizens 


Some  Natural  History  Pages 

E.  Diaper,  Boston,  about  1785 

paper,  the  back  was  of  leather  and 
there  was  no  printing  on  the  outside. 
This  was  the  common  binding  for 
small  school  books  for  many  years 
after  the  Revolution.  In  most  in- 
stances the  primers  had  a  frontispiece. 
For  this  a  rudely  engraved  portrait  of 
the  reigning  English  monarch  was 
customary,  until  war  began  with  the 
mother  country.  Then  one  or  an- 
other of  the  American  patriots  had 
the  honor.  After  the  war,  Washing- 
ton was  the  favorite  frontispiece  char- 
acter. 

Ever  primer  had  a  page  devoted  to 
the  alphabet,  followed  by  those  cu- 
rious word  fragments  ab,  eb,  ib,  ob, 
ub,   etc.,   which  the  book   itself  calls 
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THE 
N  E  W    ENGLAND 

PRIMMER  ; 

IMPROVED, 

For  the  more  eafy  attaining  the  true  read- 
ing of  Englifh. 

TO   WHICH1S    ADDED, 
THE 

JJJembly  of  Divine's 

CATECHISM. 

NORWICH: 

Printed  and  Sold  by  John  Sterry. 
m,dcc,xcix. 

A  Title-page  Edition  of  1799 


climb  is  likewise  practically  entire, 
and  how  effectively  Noah's  ark  is 
brought  out  sailing  on  the  flooded 
world,  with  its  background  of  forked 
lightning  playing  on  the  black  clouds. 
Then  there  is  Felix  and  Paul,  with 
the  judgment  as  distinct  before  them 
as  if  it  were  in  the  same  room ;  and, 
opposite  the  letter  T,  how  horrid  sin 
is  made  to  appear !  No  wonder 
young  Timothy  flies. 

This  rhyming  method  of  teaching 
the  alphabet  is  much  older  than  the 
New  England  Primer,  but  the  rhymes 
particularly  identified  with  this  book 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Harris,  the  Boston  printer,  as  the 
poetry  he  was  in  the  habit  of  manu- 
facturing had  much  the  same  charac- 
ter. They  were  always  being  changed, 
however,  sometimes  merely  in  word- 
ing,   sometimes    in    subject,    and    the 


"Easy  Syllables  for  Children."  Then 
came  three  pages  of  words  grading 
up  from  those  of  one  syllable  to 
a-bo-mi-na-ti-on,  and  a  few  other 
words  of  six  syllables.  Later  came 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Apostles' 
Creed  and  a  series  of  twenty-four  lit- 
tle pictures,  each  accompanied  by  a 
two  or  three-line  jingle.  There  was  a 
picture  and  a  jingle  for  every  letter 
in  the  alphabet,  treating  J  as  only  I 
with  another  name,  and  U  and  V  as 
identical.  One  must  grant  that  the 
pictures  are  expressive,  in  spite  of 
their  diminutive  size.  The  artist  took 
care  to  get  all  he  could  into  them  that 
would  help  the  text.  Lor  instance, 
notice  the  apple  tree  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  It  is  shown  entire,  and  you 
can  plainly  see  the  apples  among  the 
leaves.     The  tree  that  Zaccheus  did 


Easy  syllables  for  Children. 

Ba 

be 

bi 

bo 

bu 

ca 

ce 

ci 

CO 

eu 

da 

de 

di 

do 

du 

fa 

fe 

fi 

fo 

fu 

ha 

ge 
he 

hi 

go 
ho 

gu 
hu 

ka 

ke 

ji 
ki 

3° 
ko 

ku 

la 

le 

li 

lo 

lu 

ma 

me 

mi 

mo 

mu 

na 

ne 

ni 

no 

nu 

pa 

pe 

Pi 

po 

pu 

ra 

re 

ri 

ro 

ru 

sa 

se 

si 

so 

su 

ta 

te 

ti 

to 

tu 

va 

ve 

vi 

vo 

vu 

wa 

we 

wi 

wo 

wu 

Ya 

ye 

y'} 

yo 

yu 

>ra 

ze 

'/A 

zo 

7A\ 

The  First  Spelling  Lesson 
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In  A  d  a  m's  Fall 
We  finned  all. 


Heaven  to  find, 
The  Bible  Mind. 


Chrift  crucify'd 
For  finners  dy'd. 


The  Deluge  drown'd 
The  Earth  around. 


Elijah  hid 
By  Ravens  fed. 


The  judgment  made 
Felix  afraid. 


Noah  did  view 
The  old  world  &  jiew 

Young  Ob  adias, 
David,  Josias 
All  were  pious. 

Peter  deny'd 
His  Lord  and  cry'd. 


Queen  Esther  fues 
And  faves  the  Jews. 


Young  pious  Ruth 
Left  all  for  Truth. 


Young  Sam'l  dear 
The  Lord  did  fear. 


As  runs  the  Glass, 
Our  Life  doth  pass. 


My  Book  and  Heart 
Must  never  part 


Job  feels  the  Rod, 
Yet  bleiTes  GOD. 


Proud  Korah's  troop 
Was  fwallowed  up 

Lot  fled  to  Zoar, 
Saw  fiery  Shower 
On  Sodom  pour. 

M  oses  was  he 
Who  Israels  Hoft 
Led  thro'  the  Sea, 


Young  Timothy 
Learnt  fin  to  fly. 


V  a  s  t  h  i  for  Pride, 
Was  fet  afide. 


Whales  in  the  Sea, 
GOD's  Voice  obey 


Xerxes  did  die. 
And  fo  mult  1. 

While  youth  do  chear 
Death  may  be  near. 

Z  a  c  c  h  f.  ii  s  he 
Did  climb  the  Tree 
Our  Lord  to  fee. 


An  Alphabet  of  Religious  Jingles 
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03*  Children,  obey  your  parents  hi 
the  Lord  :  for  this  is  right.  Honour 
thy  father  and  mother,  (which  is  the 
6rst  commandment  with  promise,) 
that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and 
thou  may  est  live  long  on  the  earth. 


The  Sum  of  the  Ten  Cummundrnents. 
^/ITH  all  thy  foul  love  God  above. 
And  as  thyfelf'thy  neighbour  love, 

Our  Saviour's  GoUen  Rule. 

BE  you  to  others  kind  and  true. 
As  you  d  have  otheis  be  10  you. 
And  neither  do  nor  lay  to  men, 

Whate'sr  you  wovld  net  take  egain. 

A  Page  from  a  Primer  about  1810 


But  by  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
praise  of  royalty  was  not  as  acceptable 
as  it  had  been,  and  we  find  rhymes 
like  the  following  substituted  that 
have  a  decidedly  different   sentiment. 

''Kings  should  be  good, 
No  men  of  blocd." 

"Queens   and  Kings 
Are  Gaudy  Things." 

In  addition  to  the  picture  alphabet 
was  one  of  "Lessons  for  Youth."' 
Three  of  the  short  precepts  will  suf- 
fice to  show  what  stern  stuff  could  be 
put  into  them. 


F 
L 


OOLISHNESS  is  bound  up  in  the 
heart  of  a  child,  but  the  Rod  of  Cor- 
rection shall  drive  it  from  him. 

IARS  shall  have  their  Part  in  the 
Lake  which  burns  with  Fire  and 
Brimstone. 


only   one   of   the   twenty-four   jingles 
that  remained  unaltered  was  the  first : 


UPON  the  Wicked    God  shall  rain  an 
Horrible  Tempest. 


'"In   Adam's   fall 
We  sinned  all." 

That  seemed  to  find  general  accept- 
ance in  idea  and  in  expression.  The 
new  features  introduced  were  in  part 
a  result  of  the  feeling  that  certain  of 
the  rhymes  earlier  adopted  were  too 
earthy  in  character. 

"The   Cat   doth   play, 

And    .'titer    slay." 

and  the  similar  couplets  were  rewrit- 
ten and  given  religious  significance. 
Another  curious  change  was  con- 
nected  with  the  K  rhyme.  At  first 
this  read  : 

"King  Charles  the  Good, 
Xo   Alan   of  blood." 


The   letter    X   presented   difficulties 
that  were  gotten  around  in  this  way : 

EA/ HORT    one     another    daily,     while 
y\.  it  is  called  To-day,   lest  any  of  you 
be  hardened  thro'  the  Deceitfulness 
of  Sin. 


A  Rude  Cut  or  John  Rogers  at  the  Stake 

Sterry  Edition,  1799,  Norwich,  Conn. 
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A  feature  of  the  primer  that  rivalled 
the  picture  alphabet  in  its  interest  for 
the  children  was  an  illustration  de- 
picting Mr.  John  Rogers  burning  at 
the  stake,  with  his  wife  and  ten  chil- 
dren looking  on.  Every  youthful 
reader  counted  those  children  to  make 
sure  the  statement  of  the  text  as  to 
their  number  was  correct.  The  his- 
torical facts  hardly  warrant  the  scene 
presented  in  the  cut,  for  it  is,  only  re- 
corded of  Rogers's  wife  and  children 
that  they  "met  him  by  the  way  as  he 
went  toward  Smithfield,  his  place  of 
martyrdom." 

Turn  the  page  of  the  primer  and 
we  come  to  a  long  poem  of  practical 
and  spiritual  exhortation  with  the 
heading: 

"Some  few  Days  before  his  Death 
he  writ  the  following  advice  to  his 
children." 

This  refers  to  Rogers,  though  in 
truth  the  composition  was  the  work 
of  another  martyr,  who  met  his  death  a 
year  later  than  Rogers.  The  poem  at- 
tained considerable  popularity  among 
the  Puritans  before  it  was  included 
in  the  primer. 

The  last  of  the  more  notable  fea- 
tures of  the  book  was  sure  to  be  "A 
Dialogue  between  Christ,  Youth,  and 
the  Devil."  It  starts  with  a  declara- 
tion on  the  part  of  Youth  that 
"Those  days  which  God  to  me  doth  send 
In  pleasure   I'm  resolved  to   spend." 

The     devil     applauds,      remarking 


among  other 


things  that 


"If  thou  my  counsel  will  embrace. 
And  shun  the  ways  of  truth  and  grace, 
And  learn  to  lie  and  curse  and  swear, 
And  be  as  proud  as  any  are; 
And  with  thy  brothers  wilt  fall  out, 
And   sister   with  vile   language  flout; 
Yea,  fight  and  scratch,  and  also  bite, 
Then  in  thee  I  will  take  delight." 


MR.  JohnRogers,  mtnifterof  the 
gofpel  in  London,  was  the  firft  mar- 
tyr in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  and  was 
burnt  at  Smithfield,  February  14, 1554. — His 
wife  with  nine  small  children,  and  one  at 
her  breast  following  him  to  the  hake;  with 
which  forrowful  fi^ht  he  was  not  in  the 
leafl  daunted,  but  with  wonderful  patience 
died  courageoudy  for  the  gofpel  of  J  e  s  u  i 
Christ. 

The  Famous  Picture  of  John  Rogers 


Christ  pleads  with  Youth  to  leave 
his  folly,  until  at  length  Youth 
wavers ;  but  he  cannot  make  up  his 
mind  to  yield,  and  finally,  to  his  sur- 
prise and  dismay,  inexorable  Death 
appears,  saying : 


Christ,  a  Youth  and  the  Devil 

Worcester  Edition,  1S42 
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The  LORD'S  Day  Morning 

Draper  Edition 

"Youth,   I  am  come  to  fetch  thy  breath 
And  carry  thee  to  th'  shades  of  death. 
No  pity  on  thee  can  I  show, 
Thou  hast  thy  God  offended  so. 
Thy  soul  and  body  I'll  divide, 
Thy  body  in  the  grave  I'll  hide, 
And  thy  dear  soul  in  hell  must  lie 
With   devils   to  eternity." 

In  minor  matters  the  primers  varied 
greatly,  but  I  believe  there  was  always 
a  page  of  "Instructive  Questions  and 
Answers"  beginning  with: 

Who  was  the  first  Man?  Adam. 

And  continuing  in  the  same  tenor 
with  such  items  as: 

Who  was  the  oldest  man?       Methuselah. 
Who  was  the  patientest  Man?  Job. 

Who  was  the  meekest  Man?  Moses. 

Who  was  in  the  Whale's  Belly?      Jonah. 

One  very  interesting  primer,  pub- 
lished by  E.  Draper  about  1785,  has 
five  pages  of  natural  history,  consist- 


ing of  two  pictures  to  the  page,  with 
a  couplet  below  each  picture,  like 

"The  Cock  doth  Crow  to  let  you  know 
If  you  be  wise,  what  Time  to  rise." 

"The  Ass,  tho'  mean,  will  by  his   Bray, 
Oblige  your  Horse  to  run  away." 

The  jingles  about  the  Nightingale, 
the  Cuckoo,  the  Butterfly  and  the 
Crocodile,  and  their  accompanying 
cuts,  are  reproduced  herewith.  From 
Draper  is  also  reproduced  a  picture 
representing  the  "LORD's  Day 
Morning,"  which  heads  a  Sunday 
morning  poem,  and  a  similar  pic- 
ture illustrating  a  "Husbandman's 
PRAYER." 


The  Husbandman 

in;, per  Edition 


The  Honorable  JOHN  HANCOCK,   Efq; 
Prefident  of  the  American  Congress.' 


A  Frontispiece  from  a  Boston  Edition  of  1777 

In  an  edition  of  1771  we  find  what 
at  first  sight  promises  to  be  an  enter- 
taining story,  but  it  proves  to  be  only 


The  New  England  Primer,  Exact  Size 

Biookfield  Edition,  1828 


a  description  of  one  of  the  priggish 
little  good  boys  that  abound  in  the 
juvenile  literature  of  the  period.     It  is 

THE      HISTORY      OF      MASTER 
TOMMY  FIDO 

A  S  Goodness  and  Learning  make  the 
Child  a  Man,  so  Piety  makes  him 
an  Angel.  Master  Tommy  Fido  not  only- 
loved  his  book  because  it  made  him  wiser, 
but  because  it  made  him  better,  too.  He 
loved  every  Body,  and  could  not  see  a 
Stranger  hurt,  without  feeling  what  he 
suffered,  without  pitying  him,  and  wish- 
ing he  could  help  him.  He  loved  his 
Papa  and  Mamma,  his  Brothers  and  Sis- 
ters with  the  dearest  Affection;  he  learnt 
his    Duty    to    God,    thanked   him    for    his 


Goodness,  and  was  glad  that  he  had  not 
made  him  a  Horse  or  a  Cow,  but  had 
given  him  Sense  enough  to  know  his 
Duty,  and  every  Day  when  he  said  his 
Prayers,  thanked  God  for  making  him 
a  little  Man.  One  Day  he  went  to 
Church,  he  minded  what  the  Parson  said, 
and  when  he  came  home  asked  his  Papa, 
if  God  loved  him;  his  Papa  said  Yes,  my 
Dear.  O!  my  dear  Papa,  said  he,  I  am 
glad  to  hear  it;  what  a  charming  Thing 
it  is  to  have  God  my  Friend!  then  noth- 
ing can  hurt  me;  I  am  sure  I  will  love 
him  as  well  as  ever  I  can.  Thus  he 
every  Day  grew  wiser  and  better.  Every 
Body  was  pleased  with  him,  he  had 
many  Friends,  the  Poor  blessed  him, 
and  every  one  strove  to  make  him 
happy. 
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Children,  like  tender  oziers,  take  the  bow, 
And  as   they  first  are  fashioned   always 

grow. 
For  what    we   learn    in  youth,    to  that 

alone, 
In  age  we  are  by  second  nature  prone. 

A  Frontispiece,  Brookfield  Edition 


Death  was  also  a  favorite  topic  in 
the  primers.  One  published  at  Brook- 
field,  Massachusetts,  as  late  as  1828, 
gave  up  nearly  two  pages  to  maxims 
like  the  following : 

"Death  to  a  Christian  is  putting  off  rags 
for  robes." 

"Let  us  familiarize  death  to  meditation, 
and   sweeten   it  by  preparation." 

I  quote  also  two  poems  as  exam-. 
pies  of  the  dismal  verses  to  be  found 
in  the  primers : 

HUMAN    FRAILTY 

OUK   days  begin   with  trouble  here, 
Our  life  is  but  a  span ; 
And  cruel  death  is  always  near, 
So  frail  a  thing  is  man! 
Believe   in  Jesus   Christ   while  young; 

Then  when  thou  com'st  to  die, 
Thou  shalt  sing  forth  that   pleasant  song, 
"Death,  where  is  thy  victory?" 


UNCERTAINTY  OF  LIFE 

T  N  the  burying  place  may  see 
A      Graves  shorter  there  than  I; 
From   death's   arrest   no   age   is   free, 

Young    children,    too,    may    die. 
My  God,  may  such  an  awful  sight 

Awakening  be  to  me! 
O !   that  by  early  grace  I  might 
For  death  prepared  be. 

The  backbone  of  the  primer  was 
the  Westminster  Assembly's  Shorter 
Catechism,  which  Cotton  Mather 
called  a  "little  watering  pot"  to  shed 
good  lessons.  He  urged  writing- 
masters  to  set  sentences  from  it  to  be 
copied  by  their  pupils;  and  he  advised 
mothers  to  "continually  drop  some- 
thing of  the  Cathechism  on  their  chil- 
dren as  Honey  from  the  Rock." 

This  Catechism  was  the  work  of 
the  great  Westminster  Assembly 
called  together  by  Parliament  in  1643 
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— an  assembly  composed  of  121  cler- 
gymen, thirty  of  the  laity,  and  five 
special  commissioners  from  Scotland. 
It  held  1,163  sessions  and  lasted  six 
years.  The  107  .questions  and  an- 
swers printed  in  the  Primer  were  en- 
titled, "The  Shorter  Catechism,"  but 
the  children,  who  were  expected  to 
memorize  all  the  ponderous  answers, 
could  discern  no  sign  of  condensation 
or  abbreviation,  and  they  sometimes 
wondered  what  a  longer  one  would 
be  like.  They  were  drilled  in  the 
Catechism  constantly,  both  in  the 
church  and  at  school,  ministers 
preached  about  it,  and  it  was  much  in 
every  one's  mind.  Its  importance  in 
the  thought  of  the  time  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  largest  book 
printed  in  New  England  previous  to 
the  nineteenth  century  was  Samuel 
Willard's  "Complete  Body  of  Divinity 
in  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Exposi- 
tory Lectures  on  the  Assembly's 
Shorter  Catechism" ;  and  this  enor- 
mous volume  of  nearly  a  thousand 
pages  had  marked  popularity. 

Many  primers  contained  a  sec- 
ond Catechism, — "Spiritual  Milk  for 
American  Babes"  it  was  called — 
which  in  general  was  of  the  same  type 
as  the  other,  only  it  contained  not 
much  more  than  half  as  many  ques- 
tions, and  the  answers  were  shorter. 

Interest  in  the  Primer  was  kept  up 
in  country  communities  by  the  custom 
of  "Saying  the  Catechism"  yearly  in 
church.  Three  summer  Sundays  were 
set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  a  por- 
tion was  recited  each  Sunday  at  the 
close  of  the  afternoon  service.  It  was 
a  momentous  affair,  and  when  the 
parson  announced  from  the  pulpit 
that  "Sabbath  after  next  the  first  di- 
vision of  the  Catechism  will  be  recited 


here,"  a  thrill  of  excitement  ran 
through  the  congregation.  In  this 
recitation  all  the  children  between 
eight  and  fifteen  years  took  part. 
There  were  fortnight  intervals  be- 
tween the  three  Sundays,  to  allow  the 
children  to  perfect  their  memory  of 
the  next  lot  of  questions.  They  must 
know  every  answer,  and  old  primers 
were  looked  up,  new  bought  and  the 
young  folk  got  to  work  in  earnest. 

When  the  first  of  the  great  days 
came,  and  the  other  exercises  of  the 
day  were  concluded,  the  children,  ar- 
rayed in  their  "Sabba'day  clothes," 
gathered  in  two  long  lines  in  the 
broad  aisle,  the  boys  on  one  side,  the 
girls  on  the  other,  the  lines  began 
near  the  deacons'  seat,  under  the 
brow  of  the  pulpit,  and  extended  very 
likely  the  full  length  of  the  broad 
aisle,  and  around  into  the  side 
aisles  at  the  rear. 

When  the  second  division  of  the 
Catechism  was  recited,  the  smaller 
children  had  dropped  out,  and  on  the 
third  Sunday,  when  the  long  and 
knotty  answers  to  the  last  portion 
were  to  be  given,  only  a  little  squad 
of  the  oldest  children  lined  up  in 
front  of  the  pulpit. 

The  Catechism  was  treated  as  se- 
riously in  the  schools  as  it  was  in  the 
churches.  Indeed,  the  teachers  drilled 
their  pupils  in  it  with  the  same  thor- 
oughness they  did  in  spelling  or  any 
other  lesson.  Thus,  this  humble  little 
primer  was  a  chief  tool  for  making 
sure  that  the  children,  or,  as  Jonathan 
Edwards  called  them,  "young  vipers 
and  infinitely  more  hateful  than  vipers 
to  God,"  should  grow  up  into  sober 
and  Christian  men  and  women.  No 
book,  save  the  Bible,  did  more  to 
form  New  England  character. 


Mayflower-Time 


By  Vere  Wilmot 


IT  was  the  season  of  bloom 
everywhere.  The  brief  glory  of 
the  spring  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia was  crowded  into  days  whose 
sunny  length  tempted  forth  all  the 
glad  things  of  nature.  It  seemed  as 
if  a  gracious  spirit  in  passing  had  laid 
cool  and  healing  hands  upon  the  hot 
dry  earth  and  given  to  it  one  moment 
of  supreme  courage.  For  of  a  sud- 
den the  brown  surface  had  yielded 
and  a  happy  green  life  sprung  forth, 
in  hill  and  in  valley.  Then  grass- 
blade,  flower-bud  and  tree-branch 
grew,  with  no  sign  of  stress  or  anxie- 
ty, into  perfect  form.  The  buds 
opened  gloriously,  baring  their  bos- 
oms to  the  sun  until  the  very  soul  of 
the  flower  escaped  and  the  air  was 
filled  with  the  delicate  evanescent  per- 
fume of  the  million  dropping  petals. 
Even  the  eucalyptus  trees  seemed — 
not  happy  indeed,  but  at  least  less  sad. 
You  could  sit  beneath  their  shadow 
and  forgive  them  scraggly  trunk  and 
branch  for  the  sake  of  the  silver  light 
that  caught  upon  the  leaves.  Two 
rows  of  these  trees  bordered  the  path 
along  the  bluff, — sad,  stunted  lives, 
pushing  through  the  packed  earth  to 
be  beaten  and  all  but  killed  by  the 
merciless  winds  of  the  sea.  Yet  the 
struggle  to  live  was  worth  while  for 
the  sake  of  the  few  weeks  when  the 
winds  were  mild  and  the  days  grew 
long.  Then  it  was  that  the  trees  sent 
forth  long,  silvery-green  and  fragrant 
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leaves,  while  the  tasselled  flowers 
swelled  with  the  fulness  of  sunshine. 

Two  people  passed  each  other  often 
on  the  bluff  at  Santa  Monica.  The 
man  wore  a  soldier's  suit  of  blue.  His 
eyes  were  blue,  faded  and  mild.  An 
ugly  scar  stretched  across  one  cheek, 
while  a  lameness  of  the  hip  gave  to 
his  walk  a  peculiar  and  noticeable 
twist.  It  happened  one  day — quite 
by  accident — that  in  passing  the  sol- 
dier looked  squarely  into  the  brown 
eyes  of  the  woman.  Involuntarily  he 
raised  his  hat.     She  smiled  in  return. 

"  'Tis  a  fine  day,  ma'am,"  said  he 
cheerily,  by  way  of  excuse  for  the 
greeting. 

"Yes,  the  weather  is  very  nice,"  she 
replied. 

Her  manner,  even  in  these  simple 
words,  showed  that  pleasant  reserve 
which  does  not  repel,  rather  invites 
dignified  approach.  But  the  soldier 
was  going  in  an  opposite  direction,  so 
they  passed  courteously.  At  the  far 
ends  of  the  bluff  each  alone  watched 
the  sun  go  down  and  the  gray  lone- 
someness  of  twilight  leap  from  wave 
to  wave  far  out  into  the  darkening 
west. 

But  the  next  day  and  the  next  they 
met  and  talked,  until  their  acquaint- 
ance ripened  to  a  pleasant  degree  of 
intimacy  in  keeping  with  burgeoning 
nature  about  them. 

"I  had  a  friend  once,"  she  told  him. 
"He  went  to  the  war  in  '61.     I've  al- 
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ways  been  interested  in  soldiers, 
though  I  never  heard  of  him  since.  I 
s'pose  he's  dead."  She  looked  out 
across  the  waters  soberly  but  serenely. 

"I  guess  so  if  you  ain't  heard  from 
him,"  said  her  companion.  "Bin  in 
California  long?"  he  asked,  to  divert 
the  sadness  of  her  thoughts. 

"Land  sakes !  yes,"  said  the  woman 
briskly.  "I've  ben  here  'most  a  year 
an'  it  seems  like  ten.  But  I'm  goin' 
to  get  out  pretty  soon.  That's  all  I'm 
livin'  for." 

The  soldier  seemed  impressed  with 
the  energy  of  her  determination. 

"You're  one  as  don't  have  to  stay," 
he  said  protestingly. 

"Have  to  stay !"  exclaimed  the 
woman  with  continued  vehemence. 
"No,  thank  the  Lord.  I've  got  a 
home  where  I  was  born  and  raised, 
though  I'm  the  only  one  in  it  now, 
an'  I'm  goin'  back  there.  You  see,  I 
had  double  pneumonia  an'  the  doctor 
he  made  me  promise  to  come  out  here 
an'  stay  a  year.  Of  course  I've  had 
to  keep  my  promise,  though  I  think  I 
should  fret  myself  to  death  if  the  year 
wa'n't  most  up." 

The  man  smiled  wistfully.  When 
he  replied,  after  a  short  silence,  his 
voice  had  a  note  of  self -vindication. 

"I'm  real  glad  you  don't  have  to 
stay,"  he  said.  "I  know  just  how 
you  feel.  I  get  dretful  homesick 
myself,  but  I  ain't  got  no  more  of  a 
home  outside  California  than  in  it,  an' 
I  know  I  can't  do  no  better  anywhere 
else,  so  I've  come  to  really  enjoy  my- 
self here." 

"I  see,"  said  the  woman  heartily. 
"That's  just  the  right  way  to  look  at 
it  an'  I  think  you're  real  brave.  But 
I  couldn't  stan'  it  nohow,  even  if  I 
had  to.     I   believe   I'd   go  back   if   I 


had  to  die  for  it,  just  to  see  a  cow 
stan'in'  in  more  than  a  thimbleful  of 
water, — in  one  o'  them  big,  shady 
ponds,  p'r'haps,  an'  a  stretch  of  real 
woods." 

She  turned  and  gazed  upon  the 
open  valley,  which  reached  with  hard- 
ly a  tree  upon  it  to  the  low  mountain 
range.  Before  them  lay  the  sea,  chal- 
lenging the  eye  to  pierce  the  mystery 
of  the  horizon  line.  Again  and  again 
its  weary,  insistent  voice  rose  loud 
from  the  shore  below.  There  was  the 
murmur  of  the  Infinite  in  it,  but  the 
human  consciousness  knew  only  the 
sudden  growing  pain  of  realized  de- 
sire and  regret.  The  woman  broke 
the  silence  between  them.  She  spoke 
rather  to  herself  than  to  her  com- 
panion. 

"I  do  believe,"  she  said  slowly,  "yes, 
of  course,  the  mayflowers  is  out  by 
this  time!" 

The  man  nodded  his  head  in  silent 
and  sad  affirmation. 

The  next  day  the  soldier  was  ob- 
viously waiting  for  her,  and  she  did 
not  conceal  her  pleasure  at  seeing 
him.  He  held  out  a  bunch  of  .flow- 
ers. 

"I  got  these  shootin'-stars  for  you," 
he  said.  "I  dim  all  over  the  canon 
to  find  'em.  They're  mostly  a  shy 
kind  of  flower.  Remind  me  of  the  may- 
flowers that  way.  You're  talking  'bout 
mayflowers  last  night  made  me  think 
o'  these.  An'  then,  seems  to  me,  if 
you  git  'em  far  off  enough  they  kinder 
smell  like  mayflowers.  Don't  you 
think  so?" 

He  spoke  anxiously  and  moved  the 
flowers  now  near,  now  far,  while  the 
woman  sniffed  dubiously. 

"Why,  I  think  p'r'haps  they  do," 
she    said.     "I    think    they're    sweet, 
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pretty  things,  an'  I'm  real  pleased  to 
have  'em.  You're  real  good  to  get 
'em,  an'  I  only  hope  you  haven't  tired 
yourself  to  death." 

She  looked  at  him  keenly.  His  face 
was  whiter  than  usual,  and  he  walked 
with  a  cane. 

"I  don't  mind  gettin'  tired,"  he  said 
happily.  "I  thought  you'd  like  'em, 
and  then  I'm  fond  of  hunting  the  shy 
things." 

"I  guess  you've  ben  sick,"  said  the 
woman. 

The  man  laughed.  "You  can't 
make  me  out  an  invalid.  It's  only 
my  leg  gets  a  little  off,— nothin'  at  all 
out  the  way." 

"You  just  set  right  down  and  lean 
'gainst  that  tree,"  commanded  the 
woman.  "My,  how  I  wish  I  had 
some  ways  to  make  you  comf'table." 

The  man  obeyed  with  childish 
readiness.  Her  air  of  strength  and 
resolution  made  obedience  inevitable, 
but  by  no  means  disagreeable. 

"It  was  them  flowers,"  she  said, 
seating  herself  so  that  she  could  scru- 
tinize him  closely.  "I  thought  when 
you  give  'em  to  me  that  you'd  done 
more'n  you  had  ought." 

"Now  don't  you  worry  'bout  that. 
I  have  these  turns  now  and  agin  an' 
one  time's  most  as  likely  as  'nother. 
But  I'm  gettin'  so  spry  I  expect  to 
leave  the  Home  afore  long."  He 
jerked  to  one  side,  as  if  pushing  the 
subject  out  of  the  way.  "Ain't  this 
the  prettiest  kind  of  a  day?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  woman  vaguely. 
She  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  the 
consideration  of  his  health.  "You 
need  buildin'  up,  that's  the  trouble. 
You VI  ought  to  have  a  tonic  and 
plenty  of  real  nourishin'  food." 

"The    Gov'ment    does    well    by   us 


over  to  the  Home,"  said  the  soldier 
with  dignity.  "Nothin'  to  complain 
of  at  all." 

"Of  course,"  exclaimed  the  woman 
hastily,  "I  ain't  criticism'  the  Home. 
It's  only  that  I  sort  o'  hanker  to  feed 
folks  up  a  bit  if  they  look  anyways 
peaked." 

The  man  leaned  back  against  the 
tree  with  an  unconscious  sigh. 

"I  ain't  goin'  to  pertend  I  shouldn't 
like  some  victuals  like  them  I  used  to 
have  where  I  was  raised.  But  there, 
I  ain't  seen  the  like  for  a'most  forty 
year,  an',  unless  they  have  'em  in 
Heaven,  I  don't  expect  to  ever  taste 
'em  agin."  He  smelled  a  crushed 
eucalyptus  leaf  meditatively. 

"Then  you  ain't  had  no  settled 
home  all  that  time?"  asked  the  woman 
with  that  sympathetic  curiosity  which 
is  not  to  be  resented. 

"No,",  the  man  replied  cheerfully. 
"I  enlisted  in  '61.  I  was  young  and 
bound  to  go,  so  I  had  my  way.  The 
folks  where  I  lived, — I  didn't  have 
any  of  my  own, — they  wa'n't  willin' 
for  me  to  go,  and  they  didn't  keep 
track  of  me.  I  s'pose  I  shouldn't 
have  gone  back  at  all,  but — "  he 
paused  to  adjust  his  position.  The 
woman  said  nothing,  but  she  radiated 
a  delicate  appreciation  which  made 
confidence  easy.  The  man  went  on 
dreamily  watching  the  chase  of  the 
breakers  as  the  tide  rolled  in.  "There 
was  a  girl  I'd  known  all  my  life  an'  I 
was  fond  of  her,  though  I  hadn't  let 
on  in  so  many  words.  I  thought  I'd 
look  her  up.  I  got  as  far.  as  a  town 
near  by,  when  I  happened  to  fall  in 
with  some  one  from  the  old  place. 
He  didn't  know  me,  an'  I  didn't  let 
on  who  I  was.  I  asked  him  some 
questions,  an' — well,  'twas  a  matter  of 
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nigh  six  years  sence  I'd  left.  I  don't 
blame  her  none  now  an'  I  never  did. 
You  see,  the  girl,  she  was  married  an' 
moved  away.  I  didn't  care  'bout 
goin'  no  further  then,  an'  I've  ben 
a-movin'  away  from  there  ever  since, 
though  I  ain't  delib'rately  planned 
to." 

The  listener  followed  the  narrative 
soberly. 

"You've  had  a  hard  experience," 
she  said  emphatically.  "An'  you  ain't 
never  married?" 

The  soldier  shook  his  head.  "Of 
course  it's  only  a  home  as  keeps  a  man 
like  me  stiddy  to  one  place.  I've  got 
the  rovin'  disposition.  'Bout  this 
season  I  al'ays  get  oneasy, — thinkin' 
more  of  old  time,  I  guess." 

"That's  just  the  way  I  feel,"  said 
the  woman  impulsively.  "There's  a 
somethin'  in  the  air  that  makes  me 
think  way  back  to  the  time  when  I  was 
a  girl.  I  declare  I've  remembered 
more  things  this  last  week'n  I've 
thought  of  for  years." 

She  looked  down  upon  her  folded, 
faded  hands.  A  girlish  flush  rested 
lightly  upon  her  cheeks.  The  too- 
firm  lines  about  the  mouth  softened 
sweetly  and  sadly. 

"I  don't  know  as  I've  considered 
the  time  afore  I  was  married  for 
years,"  she  said,  "but  it's  all  come 
back  clear  as  daylight.  I  remember 
I  held  off  consider'ble,  but  I  give  in 
an'  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  regretted  it 
either.  He  was  a  good  husband  long- 
as  he  lived.  I  come  to  believe  that 
the  Lord  intended  man  and  woman  to 
live  together  and  be  a  help  to  each 
other." 

"Yes,  I  guess  you're  right  there," 
said  the  soldier  slowly.  "PYhaps 
I'd  a-ben  wiser  if  I'd  married  an'  set- 


tled down,  but  somehow  I  never  could 
make  up  my  mind  to  go  back  on  the 
woman  I'd  al'ays  planned  to  marry 
ever  sence  I  was  knee-high  to  a  grass- 
hopper. People  is  dif'rent,  that's  all," 
he  explained,  turning  his  cheerful 
eyes  upon  his  companion. 

"Yes,  I  s'pose  that's  it,"  she  as- 
sented. 

He  broke  off  another  leaf  and 
crushed  it.  "Ever  notice  the  smell  o' 
these?"  he  said,  offering  her  the 
broken  leaf. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "  'tain't  bad. 
But  my!  the  trees  is  dretful  homely. 
I  can't  abide  'em.  Now  there's  the 
ellums  and  horse-ches'nuts  and  ma- 
ples— they're  somethin'  like." 

"I  know,"  said  the  man.  "I  re- 
member there  was  a  hill  where  I  lived, 
an'  it  had  a  lot  of  fir  an'  hemlock  and 
such  like  a-top,  and  below  them  was 
sugar  maples  an'  yaller  birches  an' 
ellums.  When  fall  come  and  all  the 
trees  'cept  the  evergreens  turned — 
why,  there  ain't  a  sight  beautifuller 
on  God's  earth." 

"No,"  said  the  woman  reverently, 
"there  ain't." 

"An'  there  was  a  place  along  the 
foot  of  the  hill,"  went  on  the  man  ex- 
citedly, "where  there  was  checkerber- 
ries  in  the  spring.  You  could  git  'em 
'bout  this  time — the  new  leaves.  I 
can  'most  taste  'em  now,  though  I 
ain't  had  a  leaf  for  years." 

"An'  'bout  this  time,"  said  the 
woman  in  her  turn,  "there's  a  clearing 
I  know  of  where  I  can  get  just  lots 
of  mayflowers, — an'  to  think  I'm  to 
miss  'em  all  this  year !  There's  a  stile 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  that's  how  I 
al'ays  get  my  bearings  when  I  start. 
Now  you've  spoke  'bout  checkerber- 
ries,  I  remember  there  is  lots  o'  them 
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near  this  stile, — it's  on  the  New  Road 
between  Augusta  and  Hallowell." 

The  man  turned  upon  her  suddenly. 
"Hallowell !"  he  said  strangely,  "do 
you  know  Hallowell?" 

The  woman  laughed.  "Well,  yes, 
I  was  born  and  raised  there.  I  moved 
'way  when  I  was  married,  but  'twas 
only  to  Augusta.  When  Peleg  died  I 
went  back  to  the  old  place,  and  that's 
where  I  live  now.  You  acquainted 
there  ?" 

"Oh,"  replied  the  soldier,  "I've 
tramped  through  there.  I've  ben 
'most  everywhere,  you  know." 

"Dear,  dear,"  said  the  woman  mus- 
ingly, "how  old  times  comes  back! 
I  rec'lec'  goin'  for  mayflowers  once. 
'Twas  with  a  neighbor,  a  young  fel- 
low, I'd  known  all  along."  If  the 
soldier  had  turned,  he  would  have 
seen  the  flush  again  as  pink  as  the 
mayflowers.  But  he  was  very  still, 
looking  steadfastly  at  the  western  sky, 
where  the  long  gold  line  of  light  rent 
the  ocean.  The  woman  went  on  talk- 
ing as  much  to  herself  as  to  him. 

"We  was  to  start  early,  I  remem- 
ber. Mother,  she  made  us  coffee  an' 
we  had  doughnuts.  I  rec'lec'  there 
was  a  piece  of  punkin'  pie  an'  we 
tossed  a  doughnut  for  it.  I  got  it,  but 
of  course  I  divided.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  eat  anything  that  tasted  better'n 
that  pie." 

The  man  sat  immovable  after  she 
ceased  talking.  Then  he  turned  to 
her  shyly.  "Wa'n't  your  name  Claris- 
sy  Barstow  afore  you  was  married?" 
he  asked. 

"Why,  yes,"  she  replied  wonder- 
ingly.     "How'd  you  know?" 

He  looked  at  her  quietly  and  his 
faded  eyes  seemed  to  deepen  and 
darken  into  a  radiant  blue. 


"I  don't  wonder  you  ain't  rec'nized 
me,"  he  said  gently.  "I'm  David 
Neal." 

The  woman  started  forward,  then 
drew  back  and  looked  at  him  doubt- 
fully. 

"I  lived  over  to  Bartlett's  in  Hal- 
lowell. I  took  you  up  to  Granite  Hill 
the  first  time  you  ever  got  mayflowers 
there.  Once  I  give  you  a  pin  with 
some  of  my  hair  in  it.  'Twan't  this 
color  neither,"  he  added,  with  a  pull 
at  his  gray  locks  and  a  laugh,  which 
was  evidently  an  attempt  to  relieve 
the  woman's  painful  rigidity.  But 
she  remained  quiet.  Her  hands  had 
tightened  upon  each  other,  until  David 
could  see  the  wrinkled  skin  and  red- 
dening knuckles. 

"It's  cur'us  we  should  meet  this 
way,  now  ain't  it?"  he  continued. 
This  remark  gave  an  obvious  chance 
for  a  commonplace  reply,  an  outlet 
for  pressing  emotions.  But  the 
woman  did  not  speak.  She  looked  at 
him.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
she  turned  away.  David  could  see 
that  she  was  crying  softly. 

"I  could  a-wished,"  he  went  on 
bravely,  "that  I'd  come  across  you 
when  I'd  more  of  my  usual  spryness. 
But  I'm  thankful  to  God  I've  had  a 
chance  to  see  you  again,  an'  I  shall 
die  easier  rec'lectin'  this  meetin'." 
Then  he,  too,  was  silent. 

At  length  he  rose.  The  night  had 
come  upon  them  softly.  The  tide  was 
going  out  and  the  roar  of  the  surf 
was  dull  and  distant. 

"It  ain't  exactly  cold,  Clarissy,"  he 
said,  "but  sometimes  there's  a  damp- 
ness in  these  spring  nights  you  don't 
realize  an'  'tain't  good  for  you.  I'm 
goin'  to  see  you  home  now." 

"David      Neal !"      exclaimed      the 
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woman.     Her  voice  was  very  soft  but  an'  keep  it  there.     David,  me  an'  you 

full   and   tender.     "Set   down  here  a  — we'll   go   back   to    Maine   together, 

minute."  an'   I'll  make  you  a  punkin  pie  just 

The    soldier    sat    where    she    made  like  the  other  one.     An'  David,  next 

way  for  him.     It  was  close  beside  her.  year    we'll    get    the    mayflowers    to- 

"Now,"  she  said  joyously,  "it's  dark  gether.      My !    can't    you    just    smell 

an'  you  can  put  your  arm  roun'  me  'em  !" 


The  Sugar  Grove 

By  Edwin  L.   Sabin 

THE  first  bold  bluebird  pioneer 
Has  hardly  ventured  to  appear; 
The  north  wind,  slowly  driven  back, 
Still  halts  and  threatens,  on  his  track ; 
And  still  upon  the  patient  ground 
The  stubborn,  clinging  snow  is  found. 
Amid  a  much-enduring  land 
Old  Winter  makes  a  desperate  stand. 

But  yonder,  sharp  against  the  skies, 

The  slender,  black-stemmed  maples  rise. 

In  spite  of  cold,  in  spite  of  snow, 

'Tis  spring,  'tis  spring !     They  know,  they  know  ! 

For  theirs  a  sure  intelligence 

From  Nature's  wireless  instruments, 

And,  far  beneath,  their  roots  have  heard 

The  summons  of  the  subtle  word. 

The  message  speeds  from  cell  to  cell ; 
With  rapture  keen  the  maples  swell, 
And  through  their  veins  the  wakened  tide 
Forth  leaps  in  course  beatified. 
An  end  to  winter's  reign  of  might": 
To  brief,  bleak  day,  to  long,  grim  night ! 
All  hail  the  advent  near,  all  hail ! 
Of  sun  and  song  and  fragrant  vale. 

Thus,  filled  with  hope,  with  bliss  replete, 
O'erflowing  joy  and  thoughts  most  sweet, 
The  maples  yield  their  limpid  stream, 
That  we,  as  well,  may  thrill  and  dream ; 
That  we,  as  well,  may  taste  the  zest 
Which  quickens  in  the  wildwood's  breast, 
For  to  our  lips  the  maples  bring 
The  wildwood  essence  of  the  spring. 


The  Negotiation  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase 


By  Lawrence  B.  Evans 


FROM  a  very  early  period  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States 
we  have  been  profoundly  in- 
terested in  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi.  As  our  boundaries 
were  defined  in  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
1783,  that  river  formed  our  western 
limit,  and  for  almost  its  whole  length 
we  controlled  one  bank.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, there  was  a  short  distance 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  where 
both  banks  were  controlled  by  a  for- 
eign government,  and  American  ves- 
sels from  the  upper  part  of  the  stream 
were  subject  at  that  place  to  what- 
ever restrictions  that  government 
chose  to  impose. 

The  province  of  Louisiana,  as  that 
vast  area  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi 
was  called,  had  been  organized  and  to 
a  slight  extent  settled  and  explored  by 
the  French.  In  1763,  after  the  long 
struggle  between  France  and  England 
\<>r  the  possession  of  North  America 
had  come  to  an  end  and  the  former 
was  compelled  to  acknowledge  her  de- 
feat, Louisiana  was  ceded  to  Spain  in 
compensation  for  Florida,  which  by 
the  same  treaty  Spain  had  ceded  lo 
England.  Spain,  therefore,  controlled 
outlet  of  the  commerce  of  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  arbitrary  and  ungenerous  policy 
which  she  pursued  with  reference  to 
the  navigation  of  the  river  and  the  use 
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of  the  port  of  New  Orleans  as  a  place 
of  deposit,  aroused  the  indignation  of 
the  citizens  of  the  West  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  threaten  their  allegiance 
to  the  national  government,  which  in 
their  eyes  was  not  sufficiently  ener- 
getic in  the  defence  of  their  interests. 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  the  settlement  of  the  West  pro- 
ceeded with  great  rapidity.  From  the 
states  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  throngs 
of  adventurous  and  courageous  men 
streamed  over  the  mountains  into  the 
plains  beyond.-  In  a  new  country 
where  transportation  is  difficult,  set- 
tlement naturally  seeks  the  river 
courses,  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  the  outposts 
of  the  republic  were  established.  As 
they  grew  in  number  and  strength,  and 
as  the  resources  of  the  country  be- 
came better  developed,  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  became  of  more  and 
more  importance  to  them,  and  their 
demands  upon  the  President  and  Con- 
gress for  relief  from  the  exactions  of 
Spain  became  more  and  more  insist- 
ent. 

In  October,  1800,  by  the  secret 
treaty  of  San  Ildefonso,  Spain  retro- 
ceded  the  province  of  Louisiana  to 
France.  The  actual  transfer  of  the 
territory  to  French  officers  was,  how- 
ever, delayed  for  some  time,  and  near- 
ly   two    years    after    the    treaty    was 
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signed,  Talleyrand  denied  to  our  min- 
ister that  any  such  treaty  existed. 
When  the  rumor  of  the  intended 
cession  reached  the  United  States  it 
excited  the  greatest  alarm.  "Nothing 
perhaps  since  the  Revolution,"  said 
Jefferson,  "has  produced  more  uneasy 
sensations  through  the  body  of  the  na- 
tion." More  than  almost  any  other 
American  of  his  day,  Jefferson  appre- 
ciated the  profound  importance  to  the 
United  States  of  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  he  was  quick  to 
see  what  was  involved  in  the  transfer 
of  Louisiana  to  France.  Nowhere 
has  the  bearing  of  the  question  upon 
American  interests  been  more  clearly 
stated  than  in  his  instructions  of 
April  1 8,  1802,  addressed  to  Chancel- 
lor Livingston,  our  minister  at  Paris. 
He  wrote : 

"There  is  on  the  globe  one  single 
spot,  the  possessor  of  which  is  our 
natural  and  habitual  enemy.  It  is 
New  Orleans,  through  which  the 
produce  of  three-eighths  of  our  ter- 
ritory must  pass  to  market.  .  .  . 
France,  placing  herself  in  that  door, 
assumes  to  us  the  attitude  of  defiance. 
Spain  might  have  retained  it  quietly 
for  years.  Her  pacific  dispositions, 
her  feeble  state,  would  induce  her  to 
increase  our  facilities  there  so  that  her 
possession  of  the  place  would  hardly 
be  felt  by  us,  and  it  would  not,  per- 
haps, be  very  long  before  some  cir- 
cumstance might  arise  which  might 
make  the  cession  of  it  to  us  the  price 
of  something  of  more  worth  to  her. 
Not  so  can  it  ever  be  in  the  hands  of 
France ;  the  impetuosity  of  her  temper, 
the  energy  and  restlessness  of  her 
character,  placed  in  a  point  of  eternal 
friction  with  us  and  our  character, 
which  though  quiet,  loving  peace  and 


the  pursuit  of  wealth,  is  high-minded, 
despising  wealth  in  competition  with 
insult  or  injury,  enterprising  and  en- 
ergetic as  any  nation  on  earth.  These 
circumstances  render  it  impossible 
that  France  and  the  United  States  can 
continue  long  friends  when  they  meet 
in  so  irritable  a  position.  .  .  .  The 
day  that  France  takes  possession  of 
New  Orleans  fixes  the  sentence  which 
is  to  retain  her  forever  within  her  low- 
water  mark.  It  seals  the  union  of  two 
nations  who,  in  conjunction,  can  main- 
tain exclusive  possession  of  the  ocean. 
From  that  moment  we  must  marry 
ourselves  to  the  British  fleet  and  na- 
tion." 

Realizing  how  much  was  at  stake 
and  how  essential  to  American  inter- 
ests was  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  Jefferson  directed  Living- 
ston to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
French  government  for  the  purchase 
of  New  Orleans.  The  French,  how- 
ever, seemed  little  disposed  to  relin- 
quish Louisiana  or  any  part  of  it. 
The  loss  of  that  province,  the  creation 
of  Louis  XIV,  had  always  rankled  in 
their  hearts,  and  numerous  efforts  had 
been  made  to  regain  it.  Moreover, 
Talleyrand,  who  was  now  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  had  lately  re- 
turned from  a  residence  in  the  United 
States,  during  which  he  had  seen  that 
France  could  never  hope  for  any  as- 
sistance from  that  quarter,  since  the 
Americans,  both  in  their  sentiments 
and  from  commercial  necessity,  were 
closely  allied  with  England.  France, 
therefore,  if  she  would  recover  her  po- 
sition in  the  world,  must  build  up  a 
colonial  empire  of  her  own.  In  this 
view  he  was  supported  by  Napoleon. 
In  furtherance  of  it  the  expedition 
against  the  negroes  of  San  Domingo 
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had  been  undertaken,  and  Spain  was 
bribed  and  bullied  into  the  cession  of 
Louisiana.  Matters  were  brought  to 
a  crisis  when  late  in  1802  the  Spanish 
intendant  at  New  Orleans  denied  to 
Americans  the  right  to  deposit  goods 
at  that  port — a  right  which  was 
granted  them  by  the  treaty  of  1795. 
Although  this  was  the  act  of  a  Span- 
ish officer,  it  was  everywhere  recog- 
nized that  the  party  from  whom  re- 
dress must  be  sought  was  France. 
Accordingly,  Jefferson  appointed 
James  Monroe  to  be  minister  extra- 
ordinary to  France  and  Spain,  to 
assist  our  resident  ministers,  Liv- 
ingston and  Pinckney,  in  "enlarg- 
ing and  more  effectually  securing 
our  rights  and  interests  in  the 
river  Mississippi  and  in  the  territories 
eastward  thereof." 

The  purpose  of  the  French  to  build 
up  a  colonial  empire  in  America  met 
with  a  severe  check  in  the  defeat  of 
French  arms  and  the  total  ruin  of  the 
French  army  in  the  campaign  against 
the  negroes  in  San  Domingo.  With 
the  loss  of  this  island,  Louisiana  be- 
came less  desirable.  Then,  too,  Napo- 
leon was  anxious  to  renew  the  war  in 
Europe.  Already  in  his  public  decla- 
ration to  Lord  Whitworth,  the  British 
minister,  he  had  astounded  all  Europe 
by  the  words,  "I  must  have  either 
Malta  or  war."  To  renew  the  contest 
with  England  required  large  sums  of 
money.  To  protect  colonial  posses- 
sions against  England  required  a  pow- 
erful fleet,  which  Napoleon  did  not 
have  and  could  not  obtain.  These 
circumstances  explain  in  part  the  sud- 
den change  in  the  policy  of  Napoleon, 
— a  change  which  was  severely  con- 
demned by  many  of  those  to  which  it 
was  first  made  known. 


Lucien  Bonaparte,  one  of  Napo- 
leon's elder  brothers,  has  described  in 
his  memoirs  a  ludicrous  scene  which 
took  place  when  he  and  his  brother 
Joseph  went  to  the  First  Consul  to 
protest  against  the  sale  of  the  prov- 
ince. 

When  Lucien  had  been  informed  by 
Joseph  of  the  proposed  sale,  he  had 
replied  that  the  Chambers  would  not 
consent  to  it.  To  this  Joseph  had  re- 
sponded that  the  General  meant  to  sell 
without  their  consent.  The  two  men 
visited  their  mighty  brother  at  the 
Tuileries  early  the  next  morning,  and 
it  is  probable  that  a  weighty  question 
of  state  was  never  discussed  under 
stranger  circumstances.  The  First 
Consul  was  found  in  his  bath,  and  as 
he  lay  in  the  water,  he  informed  his 
brothers  of  his  intention  of  selling 
Louisiana,  and  asked  Lucien  what  he 
thought  of  it.  This  most  thoughtful 
member  of  the  Bonaparte  family  re- 
plied, "I  natter  myself  that  the  Cham- 
bers will  not  consent  to  it."  Joseph 
expressed  a  similar  opinion.  The  ap- 
pearance of  opposition,  especially  from 
his  own  family,  enraged  the  General, 
and  his  wrath  was  shared  by  his 
brothers.  The  discussion  became  more 
and  more  excited,  and  the  General, 
raising  himself  partially  from  the 
water,  declared  that  he  would  sell  the 
province  despite  all  opposition.  At 
this  Joseph  lost  all  self-control  and 
said,  "Good !  I  tell  you,  General,  that 
you,  and  I,  and  all  of  us,  if  you  do 
what  you  threaten,  may  prepare  our- 
selves soon  to  go  and  join  the  poor 
innocent  devils  whom  you  so  legally, 
humanely,  and  especially  with  such 
justice,  have  transported  to  Sinna- 
masy."  At  this  retort  the  enraged 
General  threw  himself  back  into  his 
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bath  and  a  mass  of  water  flew  into 
the  face  of  the  excited  Joseph  and 
drenched  him.  A  valet  who  was 
present  was  so  frightened  that  he 
fainted,  and  Joseph  went  home  to 
change  his  clothes. 

On  the  day  before  Monroe's  arrival 
in  Paris,  Talleyrand  had  greatly  as- 
tonished Livingston  by  asking  what 
the  United  States  would  give  for  the 
whole  province  of  Louisiana.  Living- 
ston was  quite  unprepared  for  such  an 
offer,  and  would  only  answer  that  the 
United  States  desired  only  New  Or- 
leans and  the  Floridas,  and  that  any 
further  consideration  of  Talleyrand's 
proposition  must  be  delayed  until  the 
arrival  of  Monroe.  The  next  day, 
when  Livingston  endeavored  to  induce 
Talleyrand  to  make  a  definite  offer, 
the  wily  Frenchman  brazenly  asserted 
that  Louisiana  did  not  belong  to 
France.  To  Livingston's  assertion 
that  he  had  seen  the  treaty  of  cession, 
he  still  persisted  in  saying  that  the 
transfer  was  merely  in  contemplation. 
Napoleon  now  abruptly  took  the  ne- 
gotiations out  of  Talleyrand's  hands 
and  entrusted  them  to  his  Minister  of 
Finance,  Barbe  Marbois,  who  favored 
the  sale  of  the  province  and  entered 
into  the  affair  in  a  friendly  spirit. 

For  a  fortnight  after  Monroe's  ar- 
rival in  Paris  the  negotiations  were  at 
a  standstill.  The  two  American  en- 
voys, after  carefully  canvassing  the 
situation,  concluded  that  they  could 
give  fifty  million  francs  for  the  whole 
province.  Marbois  said  that  he  was 
afraid  the  amount  was  insufficient,  and 
after  consulting  the  First  Consul,  he 
reported  that  the  proposition  of  the 
Americans  had  been  so  coldly  received 
that  the  negotiations  must  be  consid- 
ered  as   terminated   unless    Napoleon 


himself  should  renew  them.  Appar- 
ently the  efforts  of  Livingston  and 
Monroe  were  about  to  end  in  complete 
failure.  After  a  delay  of  some  ten 
days,  Marbois  submitted  a  treaty  of 
his  own,  in  which  the  price  for  the 
province  was  fixed  at  eighty  millions. 
The  Americans  made  a  counter  offer 
of  fifty  millions,  with  an  additional 
twenty  millions  to  be  paid  to  Ameri- 
can citizens  having  claims  against  the 
French  government.  This  offer  Mar- 
bois accepted,  and  the  transaction  soon 
received  the  sanction  of  Napoleon, 
who  said,  in  ratifying  the  treaty,  "I 
have  given  to  England  a  maritime 
rival  who  will  sooner  or  later  humble 
her  pride." 

Such  in  brief  are  the  main  facts,  as 
far  as  we  know  therh,  of  the  sudden 
sale  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States. 
But  much  remains  unexplained.  Na- 
poleon's desire  to  renew  the  war  with 
England,  and  his  knowledge  that  -he 
could  not  defend  his  American  pos- 
sessions from  the  attacks  of  the  British 
fleet,  hardly  seem  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  the  sudden  abandonment  of  a 
cherished  policy.  The  cession  of 
Louisiana  meant  the  relinquishment 
of  the  whole  plan  for  the  upbuilding 
of  a  French  colonial  empire.  If  the 
province  were  not  to  be  held  as  a 
French  possession,  why  take  the 
trouble  to  acquire  it  from  Spain? 
Why  carefully  conceal  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  the  cession  had  been 
made  by  Spain?  Why  give  to  Spain 
an  explicit  guarantee  that  the  province 
would  never  be  alienated?  Why  al- 
most force  upon  the  Americans  so 
much  more  than  they  were  seeking  to 
acquire  ? 

These  questions  have  never  been 
answered     with     entire     satisfaction. 
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Perhaps  the  answer  lies  in  the  way- 
ward character  of  Napoleon. 

If  the  offer  to  sell  the  whole  of 
Louisiana  were  a  mere  whim  on  the 
part  of  Napoleon,  the  acceptance  of 
the  offer  was  almost  defeated  through 
the  hesitation  of  the  American  en- 
voys, particularly  Livingston,  to  ex- 
ceed their  instructions.  They  were 
commissioned  to  negotiate  for  the  pur- 
chase of  New  Orleans  and  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi.  They  did 
not  want  the  west  bank.  Livingston 
wrote:  "I  told  him  [Marbois]  that  the 
United  States  were  anxious  to  pre- 
serve peace  with  France ;  that  for  that 
reason  they  wished  to  remove  them  to 
the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi;  that 
we  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  with 
New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas,  and 
had  no  disposition  to  extend  across 
the  river ;  that  of  course  we  would  not 
give  any  great  sum  for  the  purchase." 
When  the  bargain  had  been  practical- 
ly concluded,  Livingston  seemed  op- 
pressed by  the  fear  that  he  had  been 
led  into  a  great  piece  of  extravagance, 
and  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  James  Madison,  he  made  a  sug- 
gestion for  the  recovery  of  the  capital 
invested, — a  suggestion  which  now 
sounds  very  strange  to  American  ears. 
'The  field  open  to  us,"  he  writes,  "is 
infinitely  larger  than  our  instructions 
contemplated,  the  revenue  increasing, 
and  the  land  more  than  adequate  to 
sink  the  capital,  should  we  even  go  to 
the  sum  proposed  by  Marbois, — nay,  I 
persuade  myself  that  the  whole  sum 
may  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the 
right  of  sovereignty,  to  some  Power 
in  Europe  whose  vicinity  we  should 
not  fear."  This  is  probably  the  only 
instance  in  our  history  of  a  serious 
proposal  to  sell  American  territory. 


As  a  result  of  the  accidental  turn 
taken  by  the  negotiations  for  New  Or- 
leans, the  United  States  acquired  the 
whole  territory  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Rockies.  "They  ask  of 
me  a  town,"  said  Napoleon,  "and  I 
have  given  them  an  empire."  By  this 
acquisition  the  area  of  the  United 
States  was  more  than  doubled.  The 
ceded  area  was  about  900,000  square 
miles  in  extent,  making  the  price  paid 
for  it  between  two  and  three  cents  an 
acre.  Within  its  limits  there  are  now 
ten  States  and  two  Territories  with 
a  total  population  of  about  15,000,000. 
It  possesses  twenty  cities  of  more 
than  25,000  inhabitants  each,  among 
them  being  St.  Louis  and  New  Or- 
leans, which  in  size  rank  respectively 
fourth  and  twelfth  among  American 
cities.  Its  public  schools  instruct 
2,800,000  children  and  its  one  hun- 
dred nineteen  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  attended  by  18,000  stu- 
dents. 

Some  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions in  our  national  politics  have 
grown  out  of  the  possessions  of  this 
province.  It  was  with  reference  to 
it,  in  the  long  struggle  over  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  that  the  Missouri 
compromise  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  were  enacted.  Here  the  doctrine 
of  squatter  sovereignty  was  applied 
and  the  Dred  Scott  case  originated. 
Without  Louisiana  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  California  would  not  have 
been  possible.  The  gold  discoveries, 
the  trans-continental  railways,  the  In- 
dian question,  the  Mormon  difficulty, 
Chinese  immigration,  the  Alaska  pur- 
chase, the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  the 
homestead  laws,  the  isthmian  canal, — 
all  these  were  involved  in  the  transfer 
of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States. 


Bradford  Academy:   A  Jubilee  Sketch 


By  Mabel  Hill 


RETROSPECT  and  Prospect 
are  ever  the  chief  guests 
at  the  birthday  fete  when 
an  institution  celebrates  its 
hundredth  anniversary.  The  one,  a 
centenarian,  plays  the  part  of  magi- 
cian, conjuring  up  old  faces,  merry 
anecdotes,  and  stirring  events;  the 
other,  a  little  child,  stands  a-tip-toe, 
eagerly  awaiting  fresh  gifts  from 
Father  Time. 

A  century  behind  it,  a  century  be- 
fore it,  what  wonder  that  the  heart 
of  Bradford  Academy  in  this  year  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  three  rejoices  in 
its  strength.  The  story  of  its  long 
life  is  but  a  parallel  story  in  part  with 
the  history  of  our  country's  growth. 
Born  in  the  same  year  with  the  coun- 
try's sudden  expansion  of  territory 
through  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
the  development  of  the  nation's  char- 
acter has'  been  well  epitomized  in  this 
one  simple  New  England  institution 
for  learning.  It  was  indeed  a  year 
of  good  omen  which  marked  the  birth 
of  the  hillside  academy. 

No  theoretical  or  pedagogical  point 
of  view  dominated  the  conception  of 
the  school.  A  need  for  broader  op- 
portunities, a  desire  for  greater  knowl- 
edge; these  were  the  insistent  forces 
which  were  felt  by  the  men  and 
women  of  Bradford  who  were  fore- 
most in  its  society.  Such  a  need  to 
the  Puritan  mind  was  supplemented 
by  the  sense  of  duty.  The  supply 
must  follow  the  demand. 


Turning  to  the  records  of  Bradford 
one  may  read  for  himself  the  act 
which  incorporated  the  spirit  of  local 
enthusiasm  into  form. 

"At  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  the  In- 
habitants of  the  First  Parish  in  Bradford, 
March  7th,  1803,  It  was  mutually  agreed 
upon  that  a  Building  should  be  erected  for 
an  academy,  and  the  following  persons 
became  subscribers  to  defray  the  charges 
of  building  said  House,  in  the  sums  affixed 
to  the  Respective  names." 

Besides  the  generous  donors  whose 
names  appear  in  the  list  of  subscribers 
many  public  spirited  men  gave  in 
other  ways.  One  offered  the  land  upon 
which  to  erect  the  building.  Others 
promised  building  materials.  Some 
gave  of  their  time,  offering  to  work 
with  teams  of  horses  a  number  of 
weeks  or  days.  Farmers  from  the 
outlying  districts  contributed  produce 
which  might  be  sold  to  raise  money. 
Thus,  within  three  months  after  the 
measure  was  recorded  in  the  town 
records,  not  only  was  the  first  Aca- 
demy Hall  built,  but  the  organization 
of  the  school  itself  was  begun  under 
the  preceptor  and  preceptress — 
Samuel  Walker,  A.  M.,  and  Hannah 
Swan. 

The  enrolment  of  students  included 
fourteen  young  men  and  thirty-seven 
young  women;  evidence  immediate 
and  sufficient  to  prove  to  the  founders 
that  their  efforts  were  appreciated; 
and  not  alone  in  Bradford,  for  in 
glancing  over  the  attendance  list  in  the 
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catalogue  for  1803  one  finds  fifteen 
towns  and  villages  represented  in  the 
body  of  students.  From  Portland  to 
Lynn,  out  of  the  long-  stretch  of  sea- 
coast  towns  as  well  as  all  along  the 
Merrimack  river,  the  boys  and  girls 
found  ways  and  means  to  take  them 
to  this  new  fountain  of  learning. 
Back  of  the  river  valley,  into  the 
southern  hill-country  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  invitation  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted by  anxious  parents  who  wished 
above  all  else  that  their  children 
might  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  good- 
ness and  truth — the  two  great  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  educational 
w^ork  at  the  Academy.  We  dwell 
upon  this  thought  with  emphasis. 
Never  a  local  school,  its  growth  has 
been  commensurate  to  its  inception, 
stretching  out  its  welcome  and  hospi- 
tality as  the  country  has  afforded  new 
fields  of  population. 

In  1804  the  institution  was  incor- 
porated under  the  name  of  "Bradford 
Academy"  with  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
eleven  in  number,  empowered  to  fill 
its  own  vacancies.  This  same  year  a 
fund  of  $1,450.00  was  raised  by  sub- 
scription, and  during  the  first  three 
or  four  years  the  school  prospered. 
From  the  year  1807,  however,  the 
financial  problem  proved  embarrass- 
ing. Many  principals  came  and 
went ;  men  and  women  worthy  of  a 
larger  opportunity,  whose  inability  to 
build  up  the  school  was  caused  by 
misfortune  of  conditions  rather  than 
because  of  personal  fault.  But  with 
the  installation  of  preceptor  Benjamin 
Greenleaf  in  1814,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  with  the  accession  of  Abigail 
C.  Hasseltine,  as  preceptress,  the 
work  of  the  school  was  quickened.  It 
not  long  before  the  old-fashioned 


two-roomed  building  was  outgrown 
and  additional  recitation  rooms  were 
added.  Mr.  Greenleaf  undertook  his 
work  with  but  ten  pupils.  In  three 
years  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
students  were  following  the  courses 
open  at  the  Academy ;  students  came 
from  other  countries,  also,  as  we  find 
the  record  of  two  youths  from  Brazil, 
and  a  young  woman  from  Cuba. 

Benjamin  Greenleaf  was  born  in 
Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  in  1786. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  typical  New 
England  farmer,  whose  ambitions  for 
him  were  met  more  than  half  way  by 
the  lad  himself,  after  the  indifference 
of  early  boyhood.  Entering  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1810,  as  sophomore, 
he  at  once  developed  that  keen  in- 
terest in  mathematics  which  has  made 
him  famous.  He  published  books 
upon  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry  and  surveying,  the  edi- 
tions running  up  into  the  thousands ; 
translations  of  the  famous  Greenleaf's 
Arithemetic  finding  their  way  into 
schools  in  India  and  Greece.  He  was 
an  authority  also  in  chemistry,  miner- 
alogy, botany,  and  he  had  a  most 
pleasing  method  of  instruction  to 
supplement  his  knowledge.  This 
"bonny  teacher,"  as  one  of  his  long- 
ago  pupils  calls  him,  often  strolled 
with  his  school  in  the  afternoons 
down  Joel's  Road,  making  merry  with 
boys  and  girls  in  their  youthful  exu- 
berance, but  ever  mindful  to  point  out 
to  them  the  wonders  of  rock  forma- 
tion, or  the  beauties  of  the  wild 
flowers  that  grew  along  hedgerow  or 
in  the  meadows. 

During  the  first  years  of  the 
academy  no  "female  department"  was 
conducted  in  the  winter  season.  The 
few  girls  who  continued  their  lessons 
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recited  in  Mr.  Greenleaf's  room.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  was  work- 
ing1 with  peculiar  interest  upon  his 
mathematics.  He  would  stop  the 
young  ladies  in  the  street  to  inquire, 
with  a  curious  little  smile  lurking 
under  his  heavy  eyebrows,  how  far 
they  had  read  in  his  "novel,"  and 
what  point  of  the  plot  they  had 
reached,  meaning,  perhaps,  "equa- 
tions," in  the  tale  of  algebra,  or  the 
"pons  asinorum"  in  geometry. 
Through  all  these  years  the  girls  were 
required  to  attend  the  preceptor's 
"Preparatory  Lecture"  on  the  Friday 
before  communion.  The  students  ill 
a  body  marched  in  procession  to  the 
church,  where  the  address  was  de- 
livered in  solemn  dignity. 

It  was  during  these  early  years  of 
the  school  that  the  great  wave  of 
religious  revival  swept  across  New 
England.  This  spiritual  enthusiasm 
overturned  social  conditions  in  Brad- 
ford and  Haverhill ;  gay  and  festive 
before,  young  and  old  alike  now 
altered  the  aspect  of  daily  living. 
The  fashion  of  the  day,  the  dance,  the 
song,  were  changed  to  prayers  for 
salvation  and  God's  grace.  The 
young  people  who  were  attending  the 
Academy  became  interested  in  the 
great  movement,  and  where  formerly 
they  read  the  sacred  Book  as  litera- 
ture, or  for  its  uplifting  inspira- 
tion, now  its  words  burned  like  fire 
with  doctrinal  authority.  "What 
must  be  done  to  be  saved?"  Such 
was  the  heart-cry  of  the  lads  and  girls 
who,  just  blossoming"  into  manhood 
and  womanhood  felt  their  spiritual 
natures  quicken  into  new  life. 
.Strange  scenes  were  those  when  the 
recitation  hours  of  Bradford  Academy 
were   suspended  that  special  prayer- 


meetings  might  be  held  in  order  to 
bring  light  triumphant  to  the  pooi 
young  soul  groping  in  the  darkness 
of  self-renunciation,  or  agonizing  in  a 
passionate  struggle  of  self-consecra- 
tion. 

The  results  of  this  revival  were 
wonderful.  The  Academy  received 
as  it  were  a  baptism  of  strength  as 
well  as  of  love.  What  examples  of 
beautiful  sacrifice  and  splendid 
achievement  arise  before  us  as  we  re- 
call two  of  the  dear  "Bradford  girls," 
who  found  their  joy  and  work  in  the 
missionary  service  that  was  a  part  of 
this  revival  era.  Harriet  Atwood 
and  Ann  Hasseltine!  One  reads 
in  the  reports  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions the  records  of  the  work  begun 
so  willingly  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Newell  and  his  fair  young  wife,  Har- 
riet Atwood;  and  of  the  promise  of 
her  noble  consecration  so  suddenly 
ended  by  death  in  the  Isle  of  France. 
In  these  same  reports  one  can  gather 
the  story  of  Ann  Hasseltine  Judson's 
brilliant  career  in  the  missionary  field 
at  Burmah  and  India.  But  the  his- 
torical records  do  not  hold  such 
charming  personal  accounts  as  do  the 
family  traditions ;  the  Bradford  girls 
loved  best  of  all  to  listen  to  the  story 
of  Nancy's  brief  courtship  with  the 
brilliant  young  theological  student 
from  the  Andover  Seminary. 

In  1810  a  group  of  young  Andover 
Theological  students,  among  whom 
were  Mr.  Judson,  Mr.  Rice,  and  Mr. 
Newell,  who  were  later  to  become 
foreign  missionaries,  visited  Bradford 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions.  Before  going 
to  the  church  where  the  session  was 
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called,  the  Andover  friends  met  at 
Deacon  Hasseltine's,  whose  home, 
like  the  minister's,  was  always  open 
to  the  furtherance  of  every  good  ob- 
ject. As  they  entered  the  house  Mr. 
Judson  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  fair 
Ann  preparing  pies  for  their  dinner. 
The  story  goes  that  on  the  spot,  the 
domestic  scene  captivated  his  heart. 
At  dinner  the  beautiful  daughter  oi 
the  house  waited  upon  the  table,  and 
Hebe-like,  all  grace,  finished  the  ro- 
mance of  the  morning. 

The  portraits  of  Ann  Judson  and 
Harriet  Newell,  which  were  presented 
to  the  Academy  in  1884  (as  gifts  from 
Dr.  John  Crowell  of  Haverhill;  and 
from  the  pupils  of  the  class  of  1883, 
respectively),  are  constant  memorials 
of  the  kind  of  womanhood  which  the 
earlier  days  of  Bradford  set  forth  as 
a  type  for  the  other  students  to  emu- 
late. 

Following  the  religious  fervor 
which  left  its  imprint  so  indelibly 
upon  heart  and  soul  at  the  Academy 
there  came  an  intellectual  impulse, 
due  in  part  to  the  unusual  scholarship 
of  preceptor  Greenleaf  and  the  no- 
bility of  character  of  the  preceptress, 
but  also  to  the  fact  that  everywhere 
throughout  New  England  there  was  a 
sentiment  growing  that  education  for 
women  was  to  mean  more  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  Abigail  C.  Hassel- 
tine  and  her  sister,  Rebecca  Hassel- 
tine  Emerson,  were  pioneers  in  this 
work.  It  was  to  them,  and  their 
schools,  Bradford  Academy  and  the 
Ipswich  Female  Academy  (1818), 
respectively,  that  the  founders  of 
Mount  Holyoke,  and  similar  institu- 
tions turned  for  inspiration  and 
advice.  At  the  same  time  that  this 
problem  of  the  higher  education  for 


women  was  first  confronting  the 
trustees,  Mr.  Greenleaf  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  resign,  and  it  was  deemed  wise 
to  do  away  altogether  with  the  "male 
department"  in  the  Academy. 

This  marks  the  new  era  (1836)  for 
Bradford  Academy, — now  a  full- 
fledged  seminary  for  young  ladies, 
with  the  principal,  Miss  Hasseltine, 
at  the  head  of  a  boarding  and  day 
school  of  eighty  happy  girls, — five  of 
the  six  New  England  states  being 
represented  among  them.  A  genera- 
tion of  young  life  had  come  and  gone 
in  the  thirty  years  previous  to  this 
crucial  change ;  the  better,  we  deem 
it,  for  the  simple,  wholesome  lessons 
offered  in  the  narrow  curriculum,  and 
set  them  by  the  sweet,  broad-minded 
culture  of  their  two  preceptors.  But 
with  the  change  of  1836  fresh  efforts 
were  made  by  Miss  Hasseltine  and 
the  trustees  to  add  materially  to  the 
physical  appointment  of  the  Academy, 
and  to  broaden  at  the  same  time  its 
course  of  study.  The  erection  and 
dedication  of  a  new  Academy  Hall, 
took  place  in  1841.  The  "Old 
Academy  Hall,"  already  termed  "Wil- 
low Hall,"  had  been  moved  back  a 
few  rods  and  repaired,  for  the  con- 
venience of  a  preparatory  department. 
Even  the  grounds  were  treated  with 
certain  "landscape  gardening"  decora- 
tion, hedges  of  buckthorn,  and  prom- 
ising shade  trees  and  shrubbery  were 
set  out  with  the  thought  of  future 
beauty  of  "environment."  In  com- 
paring the  first  courses  of  study  with 
later  ones,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  although  the  branches  of  knowl- 
edge increase,  it  is  never  with  a  loss 
to  the  ethical  or  spiritual  education. 
In  the  old  days  the  "Bradford  girl" 
did  much  embroidery  on   satin,  pro- 
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during  marvels  of  needlework,  with 
the  stories  of  Rebecca  at  the  well ; 
Sarah  and  Leah ;  Homeric  heroines ; 
and  family  memorials ;  each  executed 
with  the  greatest  proficiency,  for  em- 
broidery was  an  essential  part  of  a 
young  lady's  education.  Added  to  this 
were  lessons  in  Murray's  Grammar ; 
Morse's  Geography;  Blair's  Rhetoric ; 
and,  for  parsing,  Pope's  Essay  on 
Man.  Compositions  were  demanded, 
and  the  epistolary  art  was  a  subject 
not  forgotten  as  in  these  days.  But 
with  the  growth  of  education  else- 
where the  opportunities  of  other 
branches  of  knowledge  were  offered 
at  Bradford ;  trigonometry,  botany, 
French,  elocution,  were  added  to  the 
programme. 

The  morning  session  was  opened 
by  religious  exercises ;  the  principal 
explained  and  commented  upon  the 
text,  picturing  clearly  the  historical 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  drawing  from 
it     apt     lessons     for    immediate   use. 


Bible  study  was  ever  Miss  Hassel- 
tine's  delight,  and  she  dwelt  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  higher  criticism 
upon  the  Hebrew  documents  which 
make  up  the  story  of  that  long-suffer- 
ing* nation.  Next  to  Bible  study,  she 
believed  in  the  importance  of  reading, 
of  reading  well,  and  of  reading  good 
literature.  This  emphasis  upon  liter- 
ary work  led  to  debating  clubs,  where 
some  such  comparison  as  Cowper's 
poetry  with  Byron's  might  occupy  an 
evening.  Her  interest  took  other 
directions  as  well ;  she  loved  dearly 
the  stirring  incidents  of  political  cam- 
paigns, and  held  classes  spell-bound 
as  she  discussed  current  events,  or 
took  them  with  her  to  the  political 
rallies  held  in  Haverhill.  Later,  when, 
in  i860  and  1861,  political  feeling  ran 
high,  the  Bradford  girl  was  most  pro- 
nounced in  her  prejudice  for  or 
against  the  election  of  the  Great 
President.  The  day  following  the 
news  of  the  election,  those  who  were 
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disappointed  dressed  in  the  deepest 
mourning'  possible  ;  while  the  majority, 
those  whose  candidate  was  successful, 
arrayed  themselves  in  the  gayest  of 
colors,  red,  white  and  blue  predom- 
inating. 

Throughout  the  fifty  years  that  bore 
record  of  Miss  Hasseltine's  devoted 
work  at  the  Academy  the  life  of  the 
school  was  her  life.  She  knew  no 
happiness  other  than  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  her  pupils.  One  of  the 
faculty,  Miss  Alary  E.  Blair,  writes: 

"In  1846  J  went  to  Bradford  Academy 
as  teacher  of  Latin  and  modern  languages. 
Jt  was  then  and  for  many  years  afterwards 
the  leading  school  in  Massachusetts  for 
the  higher  education  of  women.  It  had 
additional  prestige  for  the  fact  that  the 
first  American  missionaries,  Ann  Hassel- 
tine  Judson  and  Harriet  Atwood  Newell 
v. '  re  educated  there.  Pilgrimages  were 
made  to  the  picturesque  old  Academy,  in 
honor  of  these  devoted  women. 

"Miss  Abigail  C.    Hasseltine,  a  sister  of 


Mrs.  Judson,  was  then  Principal  of  the 
school,  and  the  associate  Principal  was 
Miss  Vose  (Mrs.  Alfred  Emerson)  whose 
ideal  grace  and  charm  won  all  hearts. 
Miss  Hasseltine  was  an  elderly  woman, 
tall,  erect,  slender,  and  she  always  wore 
a  spotless  white  muslin  kerchief  crossed 
over  the  chest.  Her  appearance  was  im- 
posing, suggesting  strength  to  which 
nothing  could  be  difficult.  The  school 
discipline  never  seemed  burdensome  to  her 
but  was  always  maintained  with  secure 
and    easy    mastery.  Her    criticisms    in 

morning  talks  were  apt  and  often  based 
on  a  scriptural  text;  an  admonition  against 
frequent  visiting  from  room  to  room  on 
'Withdraw  thy  foot  from  thy  neighbor's 
house  lest  he  be  weary  of  thee  and  so  hate 
thee.'  'Hast  thou  found  honey?  eat  so 
much  as  is  sufficient  for  thee,'  served  for  a 
philippic  against   greediness. 

"The  School  was  large,  its  numbers  were 
limited  only  by  lack  of  accommodation, 
and  that  a  house  was  full  in  those  days 
meant  that  there  were  two  persons  in 
every  room;  even  the  teachers  had  invari- 
ably each  a  room-mate,  sometimes  a 
school  girl  who  needed  more  than  ordin- 
ary  supervision. 

"To  bring  the  advantages  of  the  school 
within  the  reach  of  moderate  means  the 
price  of  board  and  tuition  was  very  low. 
The  salaries  of  teachers,  even  Miss  Has- 
seltine's, were  small.  Mine  was  $300  a 
year,  out  of  which  I  paid  my  board,  and 
only  the  Principal  and  the  Associate  Prin- 
cipal received  more. 

"Mr.  Greenleaf  frequently  visited  the 
Latin  classes  and  was  always  most  kind 
and  friendly.  He  did  not  recall  names 
readily,  and  I  seem  to  see  him  now  rush- 
ing out  bare-headed,  his  gray  locks  slightly 
moving  with  the  rapid  motion,  shaking  his 
cane,  and  calling,  'Here  Miss — Miss — Miss 
Virgil,  I  want  to  speak  with  you.'  He 
always  presided  at  the  Anniversary  Exer- 
cises, and  some  may  still  remember  the 
magnificent  roar  with  which  he  used  to 
exclaim,  'Young  ladies,  take  the  pitch  of 
your  voices  by  mine,'  and  his  brief  address 
to  the  graduating  class  with  the  invariable 
quotation  'Alps  on  Alps  arise.'  Notwith- 
standing all  that  the  school  owed  to  its 
trustees,  I  always  felt  that  Miss  Hassel- 
tine made   Bradford  Academy.  .  .  . 
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"It  stood  for  sound  scholarship  as  op- 
posed to  anything  showy  and  superficial 
and  for  a  pervading  religious  influence 
which  aimed  to  develop  the  best  and 
highest  in  all  its  pupils." 

In  examining-  the  records  of  the  last 
few  years  in  Miss  Hasseltine's  career, 
we  find  amusing  difficulties  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  her  resignation. 
Twice  the  good  woman  felt  that  she 
had  a  right,  if  not  a  duty  to  retire, 
but  matrimony  twice  interfered,  bear- 
ing away  her  two  natural  successors, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Ellison,  1848,  Miss  Ann 
Maria  Crocker,  1852,  both  of  them 
teachers  and  associate  principals  of 
the  Academy.  In  1853  Miss  Hassel- 
tine  was  still  the  principal,  just  at  the 
important  moment  of  Bradford's  fifti- 
eth anniversary. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  bi-cen- 
tennial  and  this,  the  centennial  year 
at  Bradford  Academy.  Yet  such 
events  offer  similar  details.  A 
gathering  of  the  clans ;  former 
teachers,  pupils,  trustees  and  patrons. 
A  concourse  of  guests  wandering  up 
and  down  the  pretty  village  streets, 
that,  later,  followed  the  white-gowned 
procession  of  two  hundred  pupils, 
marching  with  uncovered  heads  into 
the  church,  where  exercises  of  grad- 
uation were  held  with  solemn  and 
dignified  service ;  a  dinner  in  a  mam- 
moth tent  upon  the  lawn ;  less  formal 
speeches  following.  It  was  the  ever 
happy  story  of  an  anniversary  celebra- 
tion. 

Throughout  these  first  fifty  years 
the  Board  of  Trustees  continued  to  be 
a  body  of  representative  men,  notable 
for  wise  administration ;  men  of  the 
"old  school/'  whose  spiritual-minderi- 
ness  shed  its  influence  as  they  came 
and  went  about  the  business  of  the 
Academy,      one     now     stopping     to 


Benjamin  Greenleaf 

preach  a  sermon  for,  Miss  Hasseltine, 
another  catechising  the  girls  in  a 
kindly,  informal  talk,  each  one  ever 
interested  in  the  development  of  the 
school,  ethically  as  well  as  materially. 
The  list  of  those  honorable  and  hon- 
ored presidents  contains  well-known 
names,  Rev.  Jonathan  Allen,  A.  M., 
1803-27;  Rev.  Isaac  Braman,  1827-43  ; 
Hon.  Jesse  Kimball,  1840-1844;  Hon. 
Samuel  H.  Walley,  1845-49;  Ben- 
jamin Greenleaf,  A.  M.,  1850-1865. 
These  dignified  men  were  supported 
in  the  board  by  equally  active  mem- 
bers, gentlemen  whose  very  names 
bring  recollections  of  good  deeds  and 
g'enerous ;  men,  who  lent  themselves 
gladly  to  the  institution  as  visitors 
and  friends.  In  the  earliest  days, 
they  would  come,  sometimes  alone, 
but  oftener  together,  for  the  general 
examination  day.  The  oral  tests  oi 
those    formidable   hours    were    some- 
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thing  to  be  remembered.  When  the 
morning  for  such  interrogation  had 
arrived,  the  ruffled-bosomed  visitors 
would  tie  their  horses  and  chaises  to 
the  posts,  entering  with  great  dignity 
and  formality  the  old  Academy  Hall. 
The  revered  Dr.  Nathan  Munroe,  then 
pastor  of  the  flock  in  the  Bradford 
Congregational  Church,  would  ex- 
amine the  scholars  in  Latin ;  Mr.  Mc- 
Collom  of  Bradford  would  question 
them  in  English  composition  and  rhet- 
oric. Eliphalet  Kimball  of  Boston,  the 
Rev.  James  H.  Means  of  Dorchester, 
Deacon  Ezra  Farnsworth,  the  Rev. 
William  Carruthers  of  Danvers,  often 
journeyed  back  and  forth  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  attending  the  "exam- 
inations" as  well  as  to  be  present  at 
more  important  sessions.  Dr.  Ray- 
mond H.  Seeley,  Dr.  James  R.  Nichols, 
Moses  How,  Dr.  Hosford, — what  a 
succession  of  goodly  names  arise  as 
we  run  down  the  list  of  men  from 
Haverhill  and  Bradford  whose  friend- 
ship was  at  the  command  of  this  in- 
stitution, and  whose  scholarly  attain- 
ments were  lent  generously  through 
lectures  upon  art,  history,  science  and 
philosophy. 

With  the  new  half  century  stretch- 
ing out  before  them,  the  question  of 
a  principal  again  arose,  as  Miss  Has- 
seltine  felt  that  she  must  retire.  For 
five  years  Miss  Rebecca  I.  Gilman,  a 
woman  of  integrity  and  earnest  Chris- 
tian purpose,  administered  the  affairs 
of  the  institution,  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  the  school  upon  the  lines 
already  so  splendidly  established. 
But  her  resignation  in  1858,  again 
raised  the  question  where  might  Abi- 
gail J  fasseltine's  successor  be  found? 
A  difficult  problem  to  solve,  but  one 
which    was   made   much   less   difficult 


because  of  peculiarly  fortunate  condi- 
tions. 

Miss  Abby  Hasseltine  Johnson,  of 
Bradford,  was  chosen  principal.  A 
Bradford  graduate,  later  a  teacher  in 
the  Academy,  a  namesake  of  Miss 
Hasseltine,  a  native  of  the  town  itself ; 
what  propitiatory  elements  for  the 
new  regime!  The  trustees,  believing 
that  their  work  would  be  doubly  suc- 
cessful with  a  "patron  saint,"  induced 
the  beloved  Miss  Hasseltine  to  return 
to  the  Academy  as  honorary  princi- 
pal, with  no  active  duty,  but  with  the 
opportunity  to  shed  her  strong  and 
benign  influence  upon  the  household 
of  teachers  and  girls.  For  eight  years 
this  beautiful  cooperation  between 
principal  and  honorary  principal 
continued,  with  constant  steady 
growth  to  the  school  life,  even 
during  the  trying  days  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  all  educational 
interests  suffered  somewhat  by  finan- 
cial strain  and  the  stress  of  social 
anxiety. 

Just  before  the  final  resignation  and 
immediate  death  of  Miss  Hasseltine. 
another  jubilee  reunion  was  cele- 
brated, not  unlike  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary, with  its  return  of  old  pupils 
and  constant  friends.  The  Bradford 
spirit  was  perhaps  a  little  stronger, 
and  its  expression  was  even  more 
human.  In  sixteen  years  society  it- 
self had  been  changing;  the  atmos- 
phere of  educational  institutions  had 
become  less  theological,  though  not  a 
whit  less  alive  to  religious  aims.  A 
more  natural  expression  of  love  for 
the  Alma  Mater  was  developing,  and 
the  exercises  of  the  celebration  took 
the  shape  of  reminiscent  letters 
written  by  former  pupils,  and  songs 
and  poems.     In  fact  this  reunion  was 
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the  gathering  together  of  the  Alum- 
nae for  the  first  time  as  such.  The 
conception  of  the  association  was 
Miss  Johnson's ;  and  it  was  met  with 
hearty  sympathy  from  the  honorary 
principal  and  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
town  of  Bradford  had  fairly  to  stretch 
itself,  that  its  hospitality  might  not 
be  found  wanting  as  the  day,  the  nth 
of  July,  1866,  arrived,  when  hundreds 
of  old  pupils  rallied  to  the  call.  Miss 
Hasseltine,  though  feeling  the  effects 
of  the  day's  unusual  excitement  and 
fatigue,  was  present,  enjoying  every- 
thing, and  expressing  to  more  than 
one,  her  grateful  sense  of  God's  good- 
ness in  allowing  her  to  see  this 
day.  It  was  her  last  public  day, 
the  last  time  her  voice  ever  roused 
the  echoes  of  the  Academy  Hall 
— the  last  time  in  this  life  that 
her  pupils  thronged  about  her 
with  admiring'  and  reverent  affec- 
tion. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixties,  be- 
cause of  the  increased  power  of  the 
public  school  system,  a  fresh  impetus 
to  educational  interests  had  been 
given  to  the  private  institutions  of 
learning.  The  older  academies  and 
seminaries  found  themselves  in  com- 
petition with  high  schools.  The 
former  must  either  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  annihilation,  because  of 
limitations  in  their  curricula,  or  they 
must  broaden  the  scope  of  their  policy 
and  enlarge  the  means  whereby  they 
might  accomplish  the  same.  Brad- 
ford Academy  felt  the  quickening  of 
the  educational  demands  and  at  once 
put  herself  in  readiness.  The  words 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  themselves, 
as  expressed  in  a  little  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  April,  1865,  tell  the  story 
of    the     earnest     enthusiasm     of    its 


members   in   furthering  the   develop- 
ment of  the  school. 

"Your  Committee  believe  that  the  pres- 
ent time  is  favorable  for  establishing  a 
seminary  for  young  ladies,  which  shall 
illustrate  the  soundness  of  the  views  now 
presented,  and  which,  in  all  respects, 
shall  be  equal  to  kindred  institutions  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 

"If  liberally  endowed,  its  privileges  will 
be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  chil- 
dren of  parents  of  moderate  means,  while 
its  high  character  will  attract  to  it  those 
of  the  wealthier  classes,  seeking  for  their 
children  the  most  complete  and  accom- 
plished education  possible,  and  preclude 
the  supposed  necessity  of  depending 
chiefly  on  private  seminaries  in  great  com- 
mercial cities  for  that  object,  there  to  en- 
counter all  the  unavoidable  disadvantages 
and  influences,  inseparable  from  a  city  life. 
The  different  classes  of  scholars  thus 
brought  together  under  the  same  instruc- 
tion and  healthful  influences,  and  into 
daily  and  pleasant  social  intercourse, 
would  make  each  class  the  benefactor  of 
all  other  classes.  They  would  thereby  be 
better  trained  for  the  practical  duties  of 
life  than  they  could  be  in  an  institution 
specifically  adapted  to  any  one  class 
alone." 

This  paragraph  strikes  the  keynote 
of  the  spirit  which  the  trustees  wished 
to  create  and  advance.  It  rings  true 
with  the.  old  purpose  of  the  school  as 
it  had  been,  and  the  new  purpose  of 
the  larger  life  as  it  must  be.  The  ap- 
peal for  friends  to  build  the  New 
Academy  met  with  the  same  quick  re- 
sponse that  had  given  the  institution 
its  first  and  second  buildings.  The 
third  "New  Academy"  has  had  much 
alteration  and  extensive  additions 
during  the  last  thirty-five  years.  But 
for  the  most  part  the  building  speaks 
for  itself  in  its  quiet  academic  lines,  its 
ample  hall,  its  comfortable  suites,  and 
well  regulated  systems  of  ventilation 
and  light. 
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In  July,  1868,  the  corner  stone  of 
tlfe  present  building  was  laid ;  the 
erection  of  the  structure  moved  very 


rapidly  under  the  supervision  of  a 
building  committee.  Generous  con- 
tributions had  been  made  at  the  out- 
set. Mr.  Samuel  D.  Warren  and 
Deacon  Ezra  Farnsworth,  both  Bos- 
ton members  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, made  the  plans  possible  by  gifts 
of  $85,000  and  $30,000  respectively, 
magnanimous  contributions  to  any 
institution  when  not  compared  with 
twentieth  century  wealth  and  conse- 
quent endowment.  Another  large 
contributor  was  Mr.  William  A.  Rus- 
sell, of  Lawrence,  also  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  Other  gifts 
poured  in,  not  so  large,  but  with  the 
same  generous  desire  to  further  the 
cause.  A  fair  was  held  in  Haverhill 
during  the  winter  of  '69  which  helped 
enlarge  the  fund  already  pledged. 
Thus  $200,000  was  raised  for  the  New 
Academy.  The  building  in  its  original 
form,  that  of  a  Latin  cross,  was  dedi- 
cated in  the  summer  of  1871.  The 
day  of  the  dedication  service  was 
made  memorable   and  impressive  by 


Looking  up  the  Drive 


Tupelo  Lake  At  the  Gate 

Present  Building 
The  Grove  View  from  the  Cupola 


the  presence  of  Phillips  Brooks,  then 
a  young  man  in  the  first  vigor  of  his 
ministry,  whose  eloquent  address  in- 
spired the  body  of  students  and  audi- 
ence, many  of  whom  realized  even 
then  the  privilege  of  listening  to  that 


great  and  liberal    churchman    of    the 
nineteenth  century. 

Miss  Johnson,  the  principal,  whose 
work  for  ten  years  had  shown  good 
fruitage,  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
new  enterprise,  and  marvellously  fem- 
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inine  and  gentle  in  her  Christian  vir- 
tues. She  was  the  admirable  execu- 
tive of  school  and  domestic  matters. 
It  was  Miss  Johnson  who  saw  to  it 
that  the  academy  was  built  for  girls; 
and  it  was  she  who  ever  bore  in  mind 
that  the  school  must  above  all  else 
be  a  home.  The  infinite  detail  of 
furnishing  the  building  was  her  great 
delight.  Kitchen,  laundry,  dining 
room,  bedrooms,  parlors,  as  well  as 
schoolrooms  and  hall,  claimed  her 
most  careful  supervision.  Because  of 
her  own  interest  in  these  details  of 
which  she  talked  freely  and  enthusias- 
tically with  her  Bradford  friends,  she 
aroused  the  interest  of  the  townspeo- 
ple; gifts  were  bestowed  upon  the 
Academy  for  its  new  equipment,  so 
substantial  that  some  of  them  remain 
to  this  day  in  evidence  of  good  taste 
and  usefulness. 


During  this  period  of  prosperity 
Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Warren,  herself  later 
a  trustee  of  the  Academy,  undertook 
to  remodel  and  enlarge  the  Academy 
grounds.  The  lawns  about  the  build- 
ing lent  themselves  happily  to  the  art 
of  a  landscape  gardener,  while  the 
trustees,  seconding  Mrs.  Warren's  de- 
sire to  beautify  the  surroundings  of 
the  Academy,  added  the  woods  skirt- 
ing the  old  "Joel's"  road,  the  country 
walk  ever  famous  since  the  first  boys 
and  girls  sauntered  with  satchel  and 
school-bag  back  and  forth  to  Willow 
Hall.  The  "Village  of  Cork"  was  re- 
claimed and  drained  to  make  Tupelo 
Pond.  The  landscape  artist  laid  out 
the  driveway  and  orchards,  cutting 
and  trimming  trees  to  make  the  attrac- 
tive park  which  surrounds  the  arti- 
ficial waterway,  where  rustic  bridge 
and  curving  buttresses  make  charm- 
ing background  for  the  picturesque 
canoeists. 

The  standard  of  intellectual  work 
had  been  growing  under  Miss  John- 


Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Warren 


Some  of  the  General  Rooms  in  the  New  B 
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son's  supervision  from  the  outset. 
The  keynote  of  her  policy  was  prog- 
ress. 

"Always  in  the  advance  guard  of  in- 
structors, she  noted  the  changes  and 
chances  of  the  intellectual  life,  and  shaped 
her  course  to  meet  the  true  interests  of 
the  school.  To  her  wise  forethought  was 
due  the  Alumnae  association.  She  saw 
the  need  of  union  between  the  past  and 
the  present;  the  present  and  the  future. 
She  knew  how  much  the  prosperity  of 
the  school  depended  upon  this  union,  and 
under  her  management  the  association  be- 
came a  powerful  ally.  As  the  demand  for 
the  higher  education  of  girls  increased, 
she  enlarged  the  courses  of  study  with  the 
greatest  care  to  meet  the  new  conditions." 

Concerning  the  feasibility  of  rais- 
ing the  standard,  there  was  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  The  fear  of  a  de- 
creasing number  of  pupils  with  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  better  scholar- 
ship stood  out  against  the  desire  for 
the  higher  culture.  But  Miss  John- 
son  won  the  way, — and  won  it  so  suc- 
cessfully that  all  fear  was  lost  in 
admiration  at  the  result. 

But  in  talking  with  the  students 
and  teachers  who  knew  Miss  Abby 
Johnson  best,  it  is  not  this  strong  ex- 
ecutive side,  acceptable  as  it  was 
indeed  in  the  head  of  a  school,  but  it 
is  rather  the  graces  of  soul  and 
mind  and  body  that  they  oftenest 
dwell  upon.  Tin's  sweet,  strong, 
Christian  gentle-woman  was  the  type 
of  lady  which  we  are  losing  from 
society ;  and  with  the  loss  of  the  type 
even  the  word  is  losing  caste.  The 
newly  equipped  school  was  a  home 
school.  The  training  was  social  as 
well  as  mental  and  spiritual.  Man- 
ners as  well  as  morals  were  ever  kept 
before  the  girls.  There  must  be  cul- 
ture from  within,  the  fullest  culture, 
complete  only  when  good  morals  and 


good  manners   spring  from  .spiritual 
motives. 

Among  the  lecturers  and  visitors, 
who  were  constantly  coming  and 
going  as  guests  of  Bradford  Academy, 
was  Dr.  John  Lord,  whose  lectures  on 
Roman  Civilization  occasioned  much 
enthusiasm  among  the  students.  Dr. 
Lord  often  stayed  a  Aveek  at  a  time 
at  the  school.  During  these  visits  he 
came  into  close  touch  with  the  girls 
in  a  fashion  most  delightful.  The 
charming  informal  conversation  which 
naturally  took  place  at  table  and  dur- 
ing leisure  hours  created  a  peculiarly 
earnest  interest  in  the  study  of  his- 
tory itself,  stirring  the  young  ladies 
to  personal  reading  along  the  lines  ol 
historical  research.  Dr.  J.  C.  Sharp, 
another  brilliant  scholar  of  his  day, 
spent  much  time  at  the  Academy 
while  giving  his  lectures  upon  physics 
and  chemistry.  For  years  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Young  was  a  constant  visitor ;  his 
astronomical  lectures  ever  proving  a 
delight  to  his  young  audience.  These 
lecture  courses  were  free  to  the 
friends  of  the  Academy  in  Brad- 
ford and  Haverhill,  and  large  audi- 
ences availed  themselves  of  this  priv- 
ilege. This  wise  and  generous  policy 
which  thus  threw  open  the  Academy's 
doors  whenever  an  unusual  speaker  or 
orator  was  to  address  the  young 
ladies,  not  only  proved  beneficial  in 
developing  a  sympathy  between 
townspeople  and  institution,  but  it  of- 
fered the  students  the  opportunity  to 
meet  most  delightful  persons  who  rep- 
resented the  culture  of  town  and  city, 
an  advantage  beyond  measure  al- 
ways for  the  inmates  of  an  institu- 
tional community. 

Such  was  the  life  of  the  Academy 
during  the  days  when  Miss  Johnson 
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presided  with  beautiful  grace  over  the 
household  at  Bradford.  But  the  suc- 
cess of  the  school  was  not  wholly  due 
to  the  principal.  There  were  certain 
big-hearted  men  behind  the  scenes 
working-  with  unflagging  interest  for 
the  welfare  of  the  school.  For  years 
Rev.  Nathan  Munroe,  and  Dr.  George 
Cogswell  had  served  the  board  with 
zeal  and  faithfulness.  Every  penny  of 
the  money  raised  for  the  new  build- 
ing was  solicited  through  Dr.  Cogs- 
well's earnest  efforts,  while  the 
gifts  for  the  land  were  the  result  of 
Mr.  Mnnroe's  indefatigable  solicita- 
tions. Mr.  Munroe,  previously  the 
minister  of  the  Bradford  Congrega- 
tional Church,  had  become  editor  of 
the  Boston  Recorder.  His  public  po- 
sition in  the  city  brought  him  into 
contact  with  a  coterie  of  influential 
Bostonians  whose  gifts  proved  of 
great  aid  to  the  work  at  Bradford. 

In  the  same  year  with  the  erection 
of  the  New  Academy  Rev.  Rufus  An- 
derson was  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  "boys"  under  Mr. 
Greenleaf's  regime.  Later,  during  the 
years  of  his  connection  with  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  he  was  a  con- 
stant visitor  at  the  Academy,  and 
throughout  his  career  upon  the 
American  Board  his  influence  in  stim- 
ulating cooperation  at  Bradford 
Academy  had  been  acknowledged  as 
most  effective.  With  Dr.  Anderson's 
accession  to  the  presidency  of  the 
board,  one  may  well  say  the  school 
had  found  a  guardian  angel,  so  beauti- 
ful was  his  spiritual  influence  over 
pupils  and  faculty.  His  own  and  his 
wife's  standard  of  living  was  so  high 
that  no  one  could  come  within  their 
influence   without   instinctively   reach- 


— 


Rev.  Rufus  Anderson 

ing  toward  it.  Their  wide  experience 
at  home  and  abroad  made  their  con- 
versation intensely  interesting,  even 
to  the  gayest  of  the  girls,  and  it  was 
a  comfort  to  those  of  more  serious 
mind  to  lay  before  these  two  wise  and 
good  people  some  of  their  problems, 
learn  their  opinions  and  follow  their 
advice. 

But  if  Dr.  Anderson  was  the  guard- 
ian angel  of  the  Academy  during 
those  many  years  we  must  surely  call 
Dr.  Cogswell  the  "fairy  godfather." 
It  is  meet  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to 
Bradford's  townsman  who  gave  him- 
self to  the  school  throughout  his 
long,  honorable  and  honored  life. 
From  the  smallest  detail  to  the  most 
important  scheme  Dr.  Cogswell's 
mind  and  heart  were  at  the  service  of 
the  trustees,  the  principal,  the  faculty 
and  the  individual  girl  herself.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  Dr.  Cogswell's 
indefatigable     work     in     raising    the 
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Dr.  George  Cogswell 

building  fund  for  the  New  Academy. 
The  scientific  department  had  been 
his  dream  and  his  creation.  With  a 
gift  of  money  from  the  ever  open 
purse  of  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Warren  he 
visited  Paris,  bringing  back  the 
French  apparatus,  at  that  time  a  most 
rare  and  expensive  set  of  manikin  and 
models,  for  the  physiological  depart- 
ment. His  constant  devotion  took 
many  shapes.  From  the  days  of  his 
first  relations  with  the  Academy,  until 
his  ninetieth  year,  Dr.  Cogswell  lec- 
tured before  the  students  upon  all 
vital  subjects  in  his  own  line  of  work 
— anatomy,  hygiene,  physiology.  The 
passing  of  such  a  man  means  much 
to  the  heart  of  a  community.  Time 
does  not  efface  such  a  loss;  rather 
it  would  seem  as  though  time  paid 
peculiar  respect,  repeating  not  again 
just  such  manhood,  in  itself  sui 
generis. 

Thus    the   -seminary   life    was    well 
under  way  on  its  second  half  century 


when,  in  1875,  Miss  Abby  Hasseltine 
Johnson  resigned,  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  appointed  as  her  successor 
Miss  Annie  E.  Johnson,  the  former 
principal  of  the  Framingham  State 
Normal  School ;  the  first  woman  prin- 
cipal of  normal  institutions  in  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  and  one  who  had  rendered 
the  State  Board  of  Education  pecu- 
liarly able  service  during  her  nine 
years  as  principal.  Preeminently  a 
woman  of  good  sense,  she  had  strong 
personal  characteristics,  intuition, 
sympathy,  judgment,  justice,  spiritu- 
ality, qualities  not  often  so  fairly  com- 
bined in  one  woman.  Perhaps  not  the 
scholar  in  the  exact  professional  defi- 
nition of  the  word,  yet  Miss  Johnson's 
scholarly  tendencies  kept  her  wonder- 
fully alive  to  the  advancement  in 
science,  philosophy,  art  and  literature. 
This  keen  intelligence,  this  being  en 
rapport  with  life's  interests,  brought 
to  her  the  friendship  of  the  ablest 
thinkers  and  workers  of  the  country. 
Indeed,  to  declare  that  no  woman  in 
the  educational  field  of  her  day  had 
just  the  same  immediate  grasp  of  af- 
fairs and  far-reaching  wisdom  is  to 
pay  not  too  large  a  tribute  to  this 
truly  great  woman. 

Her  predecessor  had  built  up  a 
structure  architectural,  social,  intel- 
lectual, spiritual ;  a  structure  which 
offered  great  opportunity  to  her  suc- 
cessor. Of  that  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
the  woman  who  undertook  to  continue 
the  work  and  to  advance  the  stand- 
ard in  academic  lines  comprehended 
the  opportunity,  understood  her  own 
capabilities,  and  achieved.  Miss 
Johnson  began  her  new  work  in  the 
autumn  of  1875.  The  dominant  pur- 
pose in  her  heart  from  the  outset  was 
to     make     this     well     founded,     well 
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equipped  and  well  regulated  school  a 
force  in  the  world  of  education. 
Bradford  Academy  was  to  keep  pace 
in  the  march  of  progress.  Once  the 
representative  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  Miss  Johnson  felt  keenly 
the  competition  of  normal  school  and 
college.     She  realized  that  the  more 


students  themselves.  Not  that  Miss 
Johnson  wished  Bradford  to  become 
a  training  school  for  teachers,  or  a 
fitting  school  for  college  ;  nor  did  she 
wish  it  to  grow  out  of  its  seminary 
life  into  a  college  per  sc.  She  appre- 
ciated the  obvious  purpose  of  the  col- 
lege in  her  dav  to  be  intellectual  train- 


Miss  Annie  E.  Johnson 


ambitious  aims  of  the  college  curricu- 
lum must  to  a  certain  degree  be  met 
in  the  course  of  study  at  the  Academy, 
and  that  the  methods  of  presentation 
of  intellectual  material,  which  was  the 
spirit  of  the  work  in  normal  schools, 
also  offered  a  standard  to  which  her 
faculty  must  respond  as  well  as  the 


ing.  Her  own  conception  of  educa- 
tion might  be  expressed  as  "learning 
to  live,"  and  because  of  this  point  of 
view,  she  planned  to  offer  educa- 
tional advantages  that  should  stand 
for  the  deepest  interest  of  life — the 
building  of  character.  To  develop  the 
intellect,  the  sensibility,  and  the  will ; 
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to  enlarge  the  sense  of  duty,  and  the 
love  of  the  beautiful, — these  were  the 
needs  which  she  felt  to  be  fundament- 
al, and  which  she  believed  would  best 
equip  the  student  for  whatever  de- 
mands life  might  make  upon  her. 
The  Academy  was  constantly  in  evi- 
dence through  Miss  Johnson's  inter- 


ford,  as  during  its  early  days,  in  the 
front  rank  of  schools  active  in  mis- 
sionary work. 

Not  only  did  Miss  Johnson  care 
herself  for  the  current  interests  which 
confronted  the  thinking  people  of  the 
time ;  she  expected  her  pupils  to 
understand  social  and  political  condi- 


Miss  Laura  A.  Knott 


est  in  public  affairs.  A  ready  speaker 
on  the  platform,  she  knew  how  to 
quicken  the  spirit  of  an  audience  with 
inspiring  words,  earnest  entreaty  and 
wise  counsel.  J  ler  interest  in  the  mis- 
sionary field  brought  her  into  touch 
with  many  organizations,  where  slit 
became  active  in  furthering  their 
causes.  Tims  again  because  of  her 
affiliation  with  such  causes,  was  Brad- 


tions.  The  classroom  was  ever  her 
delight,  and  the  "Socratic  method"  a 
pedagogical  prerogative  with  her. 
Mental  and  moral  philosophy  meant 
something  in  the  recitation  room  be- 
sides text-books.  The  senior  class 
bowed  in  awe  as  this  great  teacher  led 
them  into  the  field  of  psychology  and 
ethics.  A  strong  woman,  a  good 
woman,      withal     a      tender     woman. 


th°v, 


Some  of  the  Girls'  Rooms 
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how  beautiful  and  gen- 
tle was  the  expression 
of  her  thoughts  as  she 
dwelt  upon  the  mira- 
cles of  life,  and  the  in- 
evitability of  law  in 
ithe  natural  and  moral 
world.  Her  intellectual 
interests  took  many 
forms.      She     love( 


The  1901  and  1902  Theatricals 


flowers  and  her 
knowledge  of  them 
related  to  their 
habits,  their  se- 
crets and  their 
habitat. 

Many  important 
events  occurred 
during  the  seven- 
teen years  of  Miss 
Johnson's  service 
at    the     Academy. 


June  21,  1878,  the 
seventy-fifth  an- 
niversary of  the 
A  cade  m  y  was 
celebrated.  Once 
again  the  season, 
the  day,  and  the 
spirit  of  the 
guests  united  in 
radiant  gladness. 
Comm  en  cement 
Day  had  ever 
meant  an  occa- 
sion of  great  dig- 
nity; besides  the 
customary  vale- 
dictory, salutatory 
essays,    a    literary 


and     graduating 
debate    given    by 


On  the  Links 

the    senior   class   and   known   as   the 
"Topic,"  gave  the  annual  exercises  a 
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peculiar  individuality.  The  timely 
theme  chosen  for  the  topic  for  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  was  "Our 
System  and  its  Object."  As  one  ex- 
amines its  text,  it  is  evident  that  the 
young  authors  reflected  Miss  John- 
son's policy  which  had  been  in  opera- 
tion but  three  years,  but  which  already 
was  showing  a  vital  influence  over  the 
students. 

During  the  autumn  of  1883  the  west 
wing  was  added  to  the  Academy,  and 
in  1892  a  wing  was  thrown  out  from 
the  eastern  exposure,  each  at  a  cost 
approximating  $25,000.  During  these 
years  the  school  had  shown  such  evi- 
dence of  its  purpose  and  power,  that 
four  scholarships  were  established. 
In  1878  after  the  inspiration  of  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary,  the  Alumnae 
Association  founded  its  scholarship  of 
$1,091.75.  Already,  in  1871,  the  same 
association  had  begun  its  alumnae 
fund,  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  for  the  library.  In 
1879  Rev-  James  H.  Means  of  Boston, 
a  former  trustee,  and  a  gentleman 
whose  devotion  to  the  Academy  had 
been  felt  for  years,  established  a 
scholarship  of  $1,064.28.  Again,  in 
1894,  through  the  same  generous 
donor,  a  legacy  of  $1,000  was  given  to 
the  Academy  for  library  purposes. 
The  Chadwick-Barrett  scholarship, 
$1,105.03,  was  established  in  1882  by 
Mary  Chadwick  Barrett  Brown,  wife 
of  Hon.  Addison  Brown  of  New  York, 
one  of  the  present  active  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  who  also, 
in  1890,  established  the  prize  fund,  in 
memory  of  his  wife.  In  1887  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Jameson  Cogswell  of  Yar- 
mouth established  a  scholarship  of 
$1,061.64.  The  income  of  these  gifts, 
together  with  the  Anderson  fund,  es- 


tablished in  1873,  forms  a  specific 
means  by  which  the  trustees  or  the 
donors  may  aid  worthy  and  needy 
pupils. 

During  the  sixties,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  had  been  strengthened  in  its 
work  by  a  Board  of  Visitors,  whose 
duties  for  the  most  part  were  educa- 
tional. Among  the  members  most 
active  during  Miss  Johnson's  associa- 
tion with  the  Academy  were  the  Rev. 
Theodore  T.  Munger,  Rev.  Edward 
G.  Porter,  Rev.  Charles  M.  Hyde, 
Hon.  Moses  How,  Airs.  Joseph  C. 
Tyler,  Airs.  Benjamin  F.  Hosford, 
Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Train — men  and 
women  whose  very  presence  gave  a 
tone  to  the  school,  coming  as  they 
often  did  to  visit  classrooms  and  to 
talk  informally  upon  many  subjects 
Among  the  professors  at  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  there  were  per- 
sonal friends  of  Miss  Johnson ;  they 
too  were  closely  identified  with  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  Bradford  at  this  time. 
The  library  stretched  itself  from  one 
room  into  two,  with  reading  room  ad- 
joining, so  clear  was  it  to  the  mind 
of  the  principal  that  the  research 
method  was  the  best  method  for  lit- 
erary and  historical  study. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighties  Miss  Ida  C.  Allen  was  called 
to  the  Academy  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty.  Her  duties  as  assistant  to 
Miss  Johnson  brought  her  into  close 
contact  with  the  policy  of  the  school. 
In  the  winter  of  1892  Miss  Johnson 
realized  that  her  work  for  this  beloved 
institution  was  done,  and  that  she 
"should  not  pass  this  way  again."  It 
was  a  calm  and  beautiful  death.  She 
had  led  a  life  consecrated  to  service; 
her  death  was  but  another  significant 
consecration. 
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Miss  Allen,  in  whom  much  confi- 
dence was  felt  by  the  trustees  and  the 
friends  of  the  Academy,  was  immedi- 
ately elected  principal. 

Like  the  erection  of  a  Grecian  tem- 
ple was  the  work  which  these  four 
principals  achieved.  Miss  Abigail  C. 
Hasseltine  laid  the  foundation  and 
shaped  the  fair  proportions ;  Miss 
Abby  Hasseltine  Johnson  constructed 
the  temple  proper,  building  its  super- 
structure wuh  wise  purpose  and  apt 
appropriateness ;  Miss  Annie  E. 
Johnson  made  beautiful  the  gables, 
and  great  porticos  with  pillars  of 
strength,  vistas  of  approach  which  in- 
spired dignity;  lastly,  Miss  Allen's 
privilege  was  to  make  exquisite  with 
aesthetic  knowledge  the  final  decora- 
tion to  frieze,  architrave  and  cornice; 
a  temple  of  the  nineteenth  century 
erected  to  womanhood ! 

Throughout  the  eight  years  of  Miss 
Allen's  service,  the  school  may  be  said 
to  have  developed  aesthetically,  adding 
materially  to  the  decoration  of  its 
apartments,  and  finding  expression 
spiritually  in  the  graciousness  of  fac- 
ulty and  pupils.  Her  love  for  art 
knew  no  bounds;  she  not  only  gave 
many  of  her  own  choice  and  rare  pic- 
tures, but  also  a  term's  salary  that 
certain  rooms  might  be  appropriately 
beautified.  Following  her  example, 
another  generous  teacher  made  a  sim- 
ilar sacrifice.  The  statuary  and  pho- 
tographs which  adorn  the  classical 
department  were  the  gift  of  Miss 
Anthony. 

In  the  years  1895  and  1899  two  more 
scholarships  were  established,  the 
Rufus  S.  Frost  scholarship  of  $1,000, 
the  income  of  which  was  to  serve  a 
member  of  the  graduating  class,  and 
the   Hasseltine   scholarship,   to   be   at 


the  disposal  of  the  donor  or  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Some  tribute  earnest  and  deserved 
might  be  paid  to  each  woman  who  as 
a  member  of  the  faculty  at  one  time  or 
or  another  has  helped  to  shape  the 
womanhood  of  Bradford  girls.  To 
one  only  out  of  the  long  list  of  de- 
voted teachers  does  it  seem  fitting  to 
refer.  Miss  Mary  F.  Pinkerton, 
whose  work  stretched  across  more 
years  than  a  generation,  holds  pecul- 
iar place  in  the  memory  of  the  body  of 
students  who  came  under  her  influ- 
ence. The  head  of  the  literature  de- 
partment, her  subject  in  itself  gave 
opportunity  for  stimulation.  Her 
keen  appreciation,  her  caustic  criti- 
cism ;  her  sweet,  wholesome,  uplifting 
ideals,  and  her  own  brave,  saintly 
character  which  added  a  personal 
equation  to  her  words,  were  attributes 
which  stand  out  in  the  memory  of  her 
pupils  as  intrinsic  inspiration. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, following  the  resignation  of  Miss 
Allen,  many  immediate  changes  took 
place  in  the  school.  Seminary  life  had 
everywhere  suffered  a  necessary  retro- 
grade movement  amongst  educational 
institutions.  Moreover,  the  early 
problem  of  the  college  had  already 
been  solved ;  higher  education  for 
women  at  its  best  was  acknowledged 
important — vastly  important.  The 
problem  of  the  fashionable  private 
school  was  not  a  difficult  one.  There 
must  ever  be  opportunity  where  a 
comparatively  small  group  of  young 
women,  not  caring  for  all  the  higher 
lines  of  thought  offered  in  college  life, 
shall  be  educated  in  the  literary  and 
artistic  branches,  with  much  stress 
laid  on  manners.  A  certain  inclina- 
tion of  society  demands  such  schools. 
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Girl  graduates  of  high  schools  there- 
fore looked  to  the  fashionable  school 
or  to  the  college  as  the  alternatives 
for  mature  training.  All  over  the 
country  seminaries  and  academies 
felt  their  own  possible  depreciation. 

Never,  however,  in  the  history  of 
Bradford  Academy  have  we  found  a 
Board  of  Trustees  confronted  with  a 
difficulty  too  great  to  be  overcome. 
When  the  country  was  theologically 
inclined,  the  men  who  represented  the 
school  were  ministerial  authorities ; 
later,  when  intellectuality  was  the 
dominating  characteristic,  members  of 
the  Board  were  typical  of  the  age; 
and  to-day,  when  the  spirit  of  industry 
and  knowledge  of  practical  affairs 
must  be  added  to  spiritual  and  mental 
qualities,  again  the  Board  is  a  repre- 
sentative body,  with  far  sighted  plans 
and  quick  appreciation  of  immediate 
conditions.  With  the  appointment  of 
a  new  principal  there  was  need  that 
new  elements  should  be  introduced 
into  the  policy  of  the  school  which 
should  not  change  the  character  of 
Bradford  Academy,  but  which  should 
give  it  prestige  educationally ;  and 
which  should  help  to  solve  the 
problem  of  how  the  Academy  might 
continue  its  old  purpose  and  yet  ful- 
fil the  new  demands  of  collegiate 
institutions. 

In  May,  1901,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
elected  as  principal  Miss  Laura  A. 
Knott,  a  college-bred  woman  with 
Radcliffe  degree,  a  woman  asso- 
ciated with  normal  schools  both  in 
the  West  and  in  Massachusetts; 
whose  training,  whose  ideals  and 
whose  executive  ability  seemed  to 
fit  her  for  the  exigencies  of  the  hour. 

Two  years  only  have  elapsed ;  but  if 
an  increase  in  numbers  may  speak  for 


a  growing  condition,  a  trebling  of  the 
number  of  students  since  1900  proves 
a  pleasing  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion. The  school  life  has  been  vivified 
intellectually  and  spiritually  already  to 
a  wonderful  degree.  A  college  pre- 
paratory course  with  certificate  ad- 
mission to  Wellesley,  Smith,  Mt. 
Holyoke  and  Vassar,  is  an  example 
of  the  confidence  already  placed  by 
these  institutions  in  Miss  Knott  and 
her  faculty.  The  regular  course  ot 
study  has  been  rigorously  increased 
both  by  apparatus  and  by  thoroughly 
equipped  teachers  in  the  departments. 
The  so-called  "Christian  Work"  of 
the  school  has  grown  along  new  direc- 
tions. One  group  of  girls  is  work- 
ing for  the  inmates  of  the  Old  Ladies' 
Home  in  Haverhill,  where  they  are 
ever  welcome  with  their  songs  and 
mandolins ;  or  dainty  refreshments 
which  they  sometimes  serve.  An- 
other group  has  an  interest  in  the 
Orphans'  Home  in  Haverhill ;  each 
year  a  Christmas  Tree  is  given  at  the 
Academy  to  the  children  of  this 
Home.  A  pretty  picture  it  makes  as 
one  thinks  of  the  gymnasium,  gaily 
decorated  with  Christmas  greens,  a 
bevy  of  girls  radiantly  happy  with  the 
spirit  of  giving,  a  group  of  expectant 
boys  and  girls  equally  radiant  with  the 
joy  of  receiving,  and  a  real  make- 
believe  "Santa  Claus"  distributing 
toys !  A  sub-chapter  to  aid  Denison 
House,  Boston,  has  created  sympathy 
for  the  work  of  college  settlements. 
Home  missions  and  foreign  missions 
are  not  only  discussed  in  the  weekly 
meetings  of  this  Christian  Union,  but 
material  aid  for  these  causes  has 
resulted.  One  of  the  most  important 
benefactions  is  a  yearly  scholarship  in 
the   Tuskegee   Institute.       Again   in 
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other  ways  the  school  shows  its  broad- 
ening policy.  A  literary  society  has 
been  formed  to  which  the  more 
scholarly  students  belong,  under 
whose  auspices  a  course  of  able  lec- 
tures is  being  delivered  at  the 
Academy  this  year.  Never  before  has 
there  been  given  so  strong  an  em- 
phasis to  athletics.  Where,  in 
past  years,  physical  culture  was  a 
matter  of  weekly  lessons  in  the 
gymnasium,  now  there  is  a  special 
teacher  of  athletics  who  devotes  her 
time  to  the  physical  welfare  of  the 
girls.  Sports  have  been  added  and 
the  athletic  department  furnishes 
recreation  in  golf,  tennis,  and  basket 
ball,  rowing,  snow-shoeing  and 
skating  according  to  inclination  or 
season. 

Such  promise,  such  immediate  ful- 
filment one  may  say,  has  been  met 
with  corresponding  enthusiasm  by  the 
Alumnae  Association.  On  the  ioth 
of  last  October  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing, so  hearty  was  the  spirit  of  appro- 
val of  the  association  over  present 
conditions  and  future  outlook,  that 
the  beginning  of  an  endowment  fund 
was  pledged  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  The  fund  has  already  been 
so  strengthened  by  gifts  from  mem- 


bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  it 
is  hoped  it  will  reach  $50,000  by  June 
17,  1903,  when  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary will  be  celebrated. 

The  rallying  of  the  loyal  students  of 
different  years  to  the  association  of 
the  alumnae,  has  been  greatly  aug- 
mented in  these  latter  times  by  the 
more  local  clubs  which  are  doing  good 
work  in  furthering  present  pride  in 
the  Academy.  The  New  England, 
the  St.  Louis,  the  Ohio,  the  Portland, 
the  New  York  and  the  Cleveland 
Club,  each  bears  testimony  to  the  per- 
petuity of  Bradford  Academy's  influ- 
ence. 

Truly  did  we  say  that  Retrospec- 
tion and  Prospect  command  our 
attention  at  an  anniversary  season. 
These  reminiscences  which  we  have 
gathered  together  are  but  suggestive 
of  a  train  of  many  more  which  might 
form  a  charming  history.  Sa  too, 
looking  into  the  future,  there  are  in- 
numerable gifts  held  out  for  this  insti- 
tution in  its  new  life  as  it  starts  upon 
its  second  century.  We  are  eager  to 
prophesy,  but  the  Academy  is  old  in 
wisdom  and  forbids  the  prophetic 
word.  It  will  receive  a  new  baptism 
of  strength  and  life  at  its  jubilee,  and 
it  will  await  the  issue  of  the  future 
with  supreme  faith. 
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The  Islander 


By  Jane  H.  Findlater 


I. 

IF  you  have  ever  visited  the  Ul- 
timate Islands  you  will  re- 
member the  almost  terrible 
solitude  which  broods  over 
them.  The  wash  of  waves  round 
the  coast,  crying  of  gulls  overhead 
or  bleating  of  sheep  from  their 
rocky  feeding  slopes  —  all  these 
sounds  only  emphasize  the  vast  soli- 
tude. "For  here,"  Nature  seems  to 
say,  "I  have  the  dominion ;  my  crea- 
tures sport  together  and  call  and 
cry  to  their  kind ;  only  man  is  for- 
lorn— desolate  and  separated  from 
his  fellows." 

And  so  indeed  it  is.  The  two  or 
three  families  that  form  the  popu- 
lation of  the  islands  live  miles  apart 
and  can  hold  little  intercourse  with 
each  other.  Though  the  sea  birds 
on  their  strong  wings  can  reach  the 
mainland  of  Scotland  by  an  easy 
flight,  the  islanders  must  live  on 
from  year  to  year — aye,  and  from 
generation  to  generation — in  these 
poor  homes  that  give  them  shelter; 
they  seem  as  if  they  were  planted 
in  the  soil  like  trees  or  stones.  But 
the  green,  tumbling  sea  that  sepa- 
rates them  from  the  world  of  other 
men  is  not  so  deep  as  that  gulf  of 
poverty  into  which  they  are  fallen. 
"Ready"  money  is  almost  unknown 
on  the  islands,  where  payment  is 
made  in  kind — so  much  meal  for  so 


much  hand-made  cloth,  so  much  tea 
for  so  many  eggs.  Thus  the  man 
who  owns  half  a  crown  is  a  capital- 
ist. 

Such  poverty  'begets  a  peculiar 
apathy  in  its  victims ;  it  leaves  no 
place  for  hope,  and  energy,  the  child 
of  hope,  is  unknown  among  the 
islanders.  But  sometimes  despair 
will  take  the  place  of  energy.  Then, 
realizing  that  they  must  either  move 
or  starve,  the  younger  members  of 
a  family  will  leave  the  island  and 
make  a  fresh  start  in  life  beyond  the 
seas.  More  often,  however,  father 
and  sons  starve  together  on  the  old 
croft,  attempting  to  solve  the  vain 
problem  of  how  to  feed  six  on  what 
is  barely  sufficient  for  two. 

This  problem  was  beginning  to 
weigh  very  heavily  on  Kenneth 
Macleod  as  he  grew  older.  He  was 
seventeen  now,  the  eldest  of  an 
ever-increasing  family.  Only  six 
weeks  ago  an  entirely  unnecessary 
baby  had  been  added  to  their  num- 
ber. No  one  had  complained  of  its 
advent ;  a  few  rags  had  been  cob- 
bled together  by  the  mother  for  it, 
and  wrapped  in  these  the  tiny,  yel- 
low-faced creature  had  taken  its 
place  as  an  inmate  of  the  household. 
But  Kenneth  had  thought  a  good 
deal  about  the  future  as  he  watched 
the  child.  It  did  not  thrive  ;  its  face 
remained    very    yellow,    because    it 
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lived  continually  in  the  peat-reek 
that  filled  the  cottage.  Its  little 
hands  were  quite  transparent,  show- 
ing the  tiny  skeleton  under  the  skin. 
Kenneth  sometimes  held  it  for  a 
minute  or  two  in  his  arms,  but  the 
feel  of  its  scrabbling,  claw-like 
hands  frightened  him,  and  he  would 
quickly  lay  it  down  again  in  the 
cradle.  "Now,"  Kenneth  would 
think,  as  he  watched  the  baby, 
"what  are  we  all  to  do;  there  are 
eight  of  us  now,  and  never  enough 
to  eat  among  us?"  Kenneth  carried 
on  all  his  thinking  in  Gaelic ;  but  his 
thoughts  were  quite  as  interesting 
as  English  thoughts  for  all  that. 
He  had  never  left  the  island  and 
could  form  no  conception  of  any 
kind  as  to  what  the  world  beyond 
the  sea  was  like.  Men  and  women 
he  fancied  were  all  like  the  few  he 
knew — his  father,  his  mother,  the 
shepherd  and  his  wife  on  the  next 
croft,  the  fishermen  who  sometimes 
came  in  on  boats  from  the  mainland. 
Echoes  of  the  outer  world  had 
reached  him  through  the  medium  of 
a  shepherd's  son  who  had  once 
crossed  to  Scotland  and  seen  a 
train;  but  Kenneth's  conception  of 
what  a  train  was  like  was  gro- 
tesque, as  are  all  our  conceptions  of 
what  we  have  never  seen.  This 
August  afternoon  Kenneth  stood 
leaning  against  the  doorpost  of  the 
cottage  gazing  out  to  sea.  A  cloud 
of  smoke  always  crept  out  through 
the  doorway,  but  no  one  took  any 
notice  of  it.  In  the  kitchen  his 
mother  sat  by  the  fire,  her  slips  of 
black  hair  falling  over  her  face,  the 
baby  on  her  knee.  Perhaps  because 
it    was    a    newcomer    the    baby    felt 


amazed  by  the  smoke  and  began  to 
cry,  so  the  mother  carried  it  to  the 
door  and  gave  it  into  Kenneth's 
care,  and  he  felt  a  pitiful  stirring  at 
his  heart  as  he  held  the  poor  little 
creature  —  it  was  so  helpless,  so 
worthless,  so  unnecessary. 

Then  suddenly,  standing  there 
under  the  immense  arc  of  the  sky, 
Kenneth  felt  himself  as  impotent 
and  worthless  as  the  child  in  his 
arms.  He  lifted  up  his  face  to  the 
high  heavens  and  made  voiceless, 
agonized  complaint.  For  there  had 
come  to  him  that  calling  of  the 
heart  for  its  own  that  youth  so 
greatly  feels — a  clamor  for  life,  a 
transport  of  protest  against  circum- 
stance. Was  he  never  to  have  a 
life  of  his  own?  The  very  gulls 
wheeling  above  him  in  the  blue 
were  freer  than  he ;  they  could  sail 
off  on  their  strong  white  wings 
whenever  they  tired  of  their  island 
nests,  and  be  gone  into  the  great 
unknown  seas  that  swept  round  and 
round  the  world.  They  weren't  tied 
down  by  poverty  like  him ;  it  was  a 
hard  thing  surely  that  the  birds 
were  better  off  than  the  men  on  the 
islands;  and  if  he  had  even  chosen 
his  own  life,  there  was  the  bitter- 
ness of  it.  His  father  and  mother 
even,  poor  as  they  were,  had  less  to 
complain  of  than  he  had,  for  the 
house  was  theirs  and  the  bit  of 
croft,  and  they  had  each  other  and 
children  of  their  own.  Yes,  even 
this  pitiful  baby  was  a  possession  of 
a  kind  to  his  parents;  but  he,  Ken- 
neth, possessed  nothing  in  the 
world  but  the  wretched  clothes  he 
stood  in,  and  what  life  was  that  for 
a    man?     His    heart    felt    ready    to 
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burst  with  bitterness.  Oh,  just  for 
a  chance,  a  sight  of  the  world,  a 
taste  of  life! 

The  baby  gave  a  weak,  scratching 
tug  at  his  coat,  and  he  turned  impa- 
tiently into  the  cottage  and  laid  it 
down  in  the  cradle  to  cry  itself  sick 
if  it  chose.  He  could  not  be  both- 
ered with  it  any  longer.  Then  he 
came  out  to  the  door  again  and 
stood  gazing  up  the  hill  path  that 
passed  to  the  back  of  the  house. 
Suddenly  Kenneth  held  his  breath. 
Some  one  was  coming  down  the 
path — for  once. 

Kenneth  stood  at  gaze.  The 
stranger  came  on  and  evidently 
meant  to  speak  to  him.  And  now 
as  he  came  nearer,  Kenneth  began 
to  see  that  this  was  no  common 
man.  He  walked  with  a  quick, 
elastic  step,  and  scarcely  seemed  to 
feel  the  roughness  of  the  ground  he 
trod  upon.  Kenneth  had  never  seen 
any  one  walk  like  that  before ;  nor 
had  ever  seen  such  bright  eyes  as 
the  stranger  had,  or  heard  such  a 
strangely  clear  voice ;  it  sounded 
like  a  bell,  strong  and  delightful. 

"Can  you  tell  me  if  I  can  reach 
Port  Avon  by  going  across  the 
hill  ?''  he  asked,  pausing  at  the  door. 

Kenneth  gave  a  little  grunt  and 
moved  forward.  He  was  not  sure 
of  himself  in  English. 

"Port  Avon?"  he  said  at  last,  sus- 
pecting jwhat  the  question  was,  and 
yet  not  quite  certain  whether  he  had 
quite  understood  it.  Then  turning 
round,  he  silently  pointed  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  stranger  smiled. 

"Ah,  I  am  all  wrong  then,"  he 
said.  "I  was  going  in  the  opposite 
direction." 


Kenneth  got  out  one  word  of 
English.     "Yes,"  he  said. 

"Perhaps  you  would  be  good 
enough  to  show  me  the  path?"  said 
the  stranger. 

Kenneth  really  understood  more 
than  he  appeared  to  understand ;  it 
was  shyness  which  kept  him  silent. 
He  nodded,  and  stepped  off  with  the 
stranger  across  the  heather.  At  one 
glance  of  those  bright  eyes,  Ken- 
neth had  fallen  fathoms  deep  in 
love;  not  with  the  stranger  alto- 
gether, but  with  the  life  that  could 
form  such  a  man.  Here  was  some 
one  from  another  world.  These 
bright  eyes  had  seen  strange  sights. 
What  had  made  him  look  so  de- 
lighted? There  was  nothing  in  the 
world  that  Kenneth  knew  to  make 
any  one  appear  so  radiant.  What 
did  he  feed  upon  ?  Not  sour  milk  and 
potatoes,  Kenneth  felt  sure.  Where 
did  he  live?  Kenneth  had  never 
seen  a  palace,  as  you  know;  never 
indeed  a  slated  house,  but  he  had 
read  in  the  Gaelic  Bible  the  phrase, 
"king's  palaces,"  and  remembered 
it  now.  All  these  questions  crowded 
into  the  boy's  mind,  but  his  poor 
stammering  tongue  refused  to 
frame  them. 

"I  think  you  understand  Gaelic 
better  than  English?"  said  the 
stranger. 

"Yes,"  said  Kenneth. 

"But  you  understand  me,  don't 
you?"  he  pursued. 

"Yes,"  again  said  Kenneth,  his 
eyes  on  the  heather. 

"Have  you  never  left  the  islands?" 

"No." 

"Do  you  wish  to  go — to  see  the 
world?" 

"Yes." 
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"Why  do  you  not  go  then?" 

"Yes"  and  "no"  were  of  no  use 
here.  After  a  long  silence  and  men- 
tal translation  from  the  Gaelic, 
Kenneth  slowly  said,  "I — have — no 
— money." 

"Ah !  but  you  would  make  money. 
You  are  a  well-grown  lad,  you 
could  work,"  the  stranger  sug- 
gested. 

"What — could  —  I — be  —  doing?" 
said  Kenneth,  with  his  labored 
enunciation. 

"Well,  what  can  you  do?" 

Kenneth  shook  his  head.  His  ac- 
quirements were  few. 

"Hoe  potatoes,"  he  said  at  last. 

The  stranger  did  not  laugh.  He 
walked  along  in  silence  for  a  min- 
ute. 

"Well,  field  work — digging  and 
hoeing,  and  cutting  hay  and  corn, 
and  so  on.  All  these  things  are 
done  elsewhere.  You  follow  me?" 
He  paused  and  Kenneth  nodded. 
"Are  done,  I  mean,  on  a  larger 
scale,  on  large  farms,  and  in  the 
colonies.  Why  don't  you  emi- 
grate ?" 

"I — have — no — money,"  Kenneth 
repeated. 

"You  can  work  your  way  out — 
your  passage  to  America." 

"From  here?"  Kenneth  queried. 

"Well,  from  Glasgow  at  least 
you  would  not  find  it  difficult,  I 
fancy." 

"Glasgow?"  said  Kenneth. 

"Yes,  Glasgow.  You  can  get  a 
steamer  from  the  mainland  or  a 
train   any  day." 

Kenneth  was  silent  for  a  long 
time.  He  wanted  very  much  to  ask 
another  question,  but  how  to  do  it 
was  the  difficulty. 


"Did  —  you  —  come  —  on  —  a  — 
steamer?"  he  said  at  last. 

"I?  No.  I  came  by  a  train,  then 
I  sailed  across  to  the  islands,"  the 
stranger  replied  carelessly. 

They  had  reached  the  brow  of  the 
hill ;  far  below  them  a  thin  white 
streak  was  visible  across  the  moor. 

"That — will — be — the — road,"  said 
Kenneth,  pointing  towards  it. 

"The  Port  Avon  road?"  Kenneth 
nodded. 

The  stranger  felt  in  his  pocket. 

"This  will  take  you  to  Glasgow, 
to  see  the  world,"  he  said. 

Kenneth  saw  a  little  round  yellow 
coin  lying  in  his  palm.  He  stood 
quite  silent  with  wonder  and  de- 
light. The  bright-eyed  stranger 
strode  away  across  the  moor. 

II. 

Kenneth  stood  still,  and  looked 
and  looked  at  the  yellow  coin  in- 
credulously. Then  he  sprang  down 
the  hill  in  pursuit  of  the  stranger. 
Happiness  had  chased  away  his 
shyness,  but  of  course  it  did  not 
furnish  him  with  fluent  English ;  so 
when  at  last  he  got  up  to  the 
stranger,  he  began  to  thank  him  in 
Gaelic.  Taking  him  by  both  hands, 
gazing  into  his  face,  Kenneth  named 
him  his  savior,  his  helper,  his  de- 
liverer. So  eloquent  were  the  boy's 
eager  eyes  that  the  stranger  needed 
no  interpreter.  He  smiled  and 
nodded  his  comprehension  when  at 
last  the  Gaelic  speech  was  ended 
and  Kenneth  turned  away,  grasping 
his   precious   sovereign. 

As  proud  as  a  king,  Kenneth  en- 
tered the  cottage. 

"I  am  to  be  off  to  Glasgow.     I  am 
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to  make  all  your  fortunes,"  he  cried 
in  Gaelic. 

His  mother,  astonished,  drew 
near  to  listen,  and  the  children 
crowded  round,  perplexed  and  en- 
vious. 

It  seemed  to  the  little  household 
a  veritable  gift  from  God,  this  won- 
derfully unexpected  sovereign.  It 
was  laid  upon  the  table  and  mar- 
velled at,  and  then  each  of  the  children 
in  turn  was  privileged  to  finger  the 
coin.  "It  would  bring  them  luck, 
the  craeters — the  touch  of  the  gold," 
said  the  mother  sadly.  So  it  was 
passed  about  from  one  thin,  black 
little  hand  to  another  in  reverent 
wonder.  Finally  it  was  sewn  into 
the  lining  of  Kenneth's  one  good 
coat,  for  he  did  not  possess  a  purse. 

"And  how  was  he  to  go  to  Glas- 
gow? It  would  be  by  the  steamer 
surely?  And  where  was  he  to 
catch  the  steamer?  It  only  put  into 
the  Ultimate  Islands  twice  in  the  sea- 
son, and  then  at  Port  Avon?" 

Kenneth  had  answers  to  all  these 
questions.  He  disdained  sea  travel 
it  appeared.  Had  the  stranger  not 
come  by  "the  train,"  that  curious 
unknown  force  they  had  heard  of 
on  the  mainland.  Therefore,  Ken- 
neth must  go  by  train.  But  how  to 
reach  the  mainland?  Sometimes  a 
fishing  boat  touched  at  the  pier  be- 
low the  cliff,  but  no  one  could  cal- 
culate when  such  a  boat  might 
come.  It  was  a  chance,  too,  if  it 
would  be  going  to  the  mainland. 
Still  Kenneth  was  not  slow  to  de- 
cide that  here  his  chance  lay.  He 
must  be  dressed  daily  in  his  best 
coat  (the  sovereign  sewn  into  its 
lining),  and  thus  arrayed,  must  sit 
on  the  headland  from  early  morning 


to  scan  the  horizon.  Time  is  not  of 
much  value  in  the  Ultimate  Islands, 
and  no  one  made  any  objections  to 
this  scheme. 

So  the  next  morning,  and  the 
next,  and  the  next,  for  many  and 
many  a  day  to  come,  Kenneth,  in 
his  precious  coat,  sat  on  the  head- 
land and  gazed  for  the  fateful  sail 
that  was  to  bear  him  on  his  travels. 

And  of  course  the  sail  did  not 
come.  The  poor  coat,  which  was 
not  calculated  to  resist  much  wear, 
began  to  look  a  trifle  more  faded 
than  it  had  been  at  first,  and  the 
mother  suggested  that  it  need  not 
be  worn,  only  carried.  Still  Ken- 
neth's patience  held  out.  He  would 
take  the  baby  in  his  arms  as  a  justi- 
fication of  his  idleness,  and  little 
Mary  always  came  with  him,  so 
that  she  might  hold  the  baby  when 
the  boat  did  appear.  And  thus  Ken- 
neth's watching  became  quite  an 
established  matter  of  course. 

But  one  morning — a  serene,  cloud- 
less October  dawn  it  was — when 
Kenneth  and  Mary  climbed  the 
headland  they  gave  an  awed  ex- 
clamation. For  down  beneath  them, 
right  under  the  cliff,  so  that  they 
might  have  flung  a  pebble  on  to  its 
deck,  lay  a  fishing  boat.  They  had 
put  in  for  water  evidently,  for  one 
of  the  crew  came  scrambling  down 
the  cliff  path  with  a  keg  on  his 
shoulders.  Kenneth  had  no  time  for 
farewells.  He  handed  the  baby  to 
Mary  with  never  a  word,  and  with- 
out so  much  as  one  backward  look 
set  off  down  the  side  of  the  cliff  to 
the  boat.  Would  they  take  him? 
Were  they  crossing  to  the  mainland, 
or  was  it  possible  that  this  was  only 
to    be    a    disappointment?      Kenneth 
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could  scarcely  speak  for  excitement 
when  he  reached  the  pier.  He  was 
blind  and  deaf  with  a  mixture  of 
fear  and  joy. 

Yes,  they  were  bound  for  the 
mainland.  Yes.  they  would  take 
him  across.  No,  they  would  want 
no  pay.  Maybe,  as  the  wind  had 
failed,  he  would  give  them  a  hand 
with  the  oars  till  they  rounded  the 
point.  They  would  catch  the  breeze 
there.  Happy  Kenneth !  He  was 
even  to  have  the  joy  of  working  for 
his  own  liberation.  It  added  ten- 
fold to  his  pleasure.  How  he  tugged 
at  that  heavy  oar!  Every  stroke 
was  taking  him  towards  the  new 
life.  Hurrah  for  it;  hurrah,  hur- 
rah !  Slowly  they  urged  the  heavy 
boat  across  the  oily  water  behind 
the  point;  then  a  sudden  little  shiv- 
ering wind  whistled  through  the 
rigging,  out  flew  the  sails,  and 
away  they  dipped  over  tiny  ripples 
of  waves.  By  the  time  they 
had  fairly  rounded  the  point  the 
breeze  was  blowing  freshly  and 
the  boat  rocked  on  its  way. 
Kenneth  stood  up,  holding  on  by 
a  rope,  and  waved  his  cap  to  home. 
It  gave  him  no  pang  to  bid  it 
good-by;  his  heart  was  bursting  with 
joy. 

All  that  day  they  sailed,  and  late 
in  the  afternoon  rocked  into  a  little 
harbor  filled  with  craft.  It  seemed 
to  Kenneth  a  very  Babylon  of  boats. 
He  had  gained  some  information 
from  the  fishermen  in  the  mean  time 
about  this  wonderful  journey  he  was 
about  to  start  upon.  He  was  to  buy  a 
ticket  at  a  mysterious  place  they 
named  "the  station,"  and  was  then 
to  get  into  the  train  and  be  carried 
off  at  a  furious   pace.     Every  here 


and  there  the  train  would  stop, 
he  would  see  the  names  of  the  sta- 
tions written  on  a  white  board  in 
black  letters,  so  he  need  not  think 
he  was  being  carried  beyond  Glas- 
gow. 

So  much  Kenneth  had  been 
taught,  but  he  was  not  too  proud  to 
accept  the  assistance  of  the  younger 
of  the  fishermen,  who  finally  offered 
to  take  him  to  the  railway  station 
and  see  him  safely  into  this  won- 
derful train.  It  was.  however,  no 
easy  matter  to  convey  him  to  the 
station,  for,  first  of  all,  the  slated 
houses  attracted  his  wondering 
gaze,  then  an  hotel  omnibus,  then  a 
butcher's  shop  filled  with  carcasses, 
then  a  man  upon  a  bicycle.  At 
every  step  his  attention  was  di- 
verted. Indeed,  if  Kenneth  had 
been  told  half  an  hour  after  he 
landed  that  he  must  there  and  then 
return  home,  I  think  he  would  have 
done  so  with  his  heart  filled  with 
gratitude  for  the  wonderful  sip  of 
life  that  had  been  accorded  to  him. 
However  that  may  be,  they  reached 
the  station  at  last,  and  were  told 
that  a  train  would  start  for  Glas- 
gow —  a  night  train  —  within  an 
hour's  time.  An  hour  is  a  very 
short  time  for  a  West  Highlander 
to  put  off.  Kenneth  and  his  friend 
did  not  think  of  quitting  the  station. 
They  sat  down  on  a  barrow  and 
were  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  railway  that  stretched  its 
glittering  track  away  into  the  dis- 
tance. The  station  loafers,  the  ad- 
vertisements on  the  walls.,  the  one 
porter  in  his  corduroy  suit — all 
were  new  and  extraordinary  sights 
to  the  boy. 

But  as  the  dusk  fell  and  the  time 
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drew  near  for  entering  this  curious 
"train,"  Kenneth's  heart  began  to 
misgive  him  a  little.  He  was  urged 
on  towards  the  ticket  office  by  his 
companion,  and  the  solemn  moment 
came  when,  with  his  clasp  knife,  he 
must  excavate  the  sovereign  from 
its  hiding  place  in  the  lining  of  his 
coat.  The  sight  of  it  reanimated 
Kenneth,  it  seemed  to  carry  about 
with  it  some  subtile  influence  bor- 
rowed from  the  giver,  the  bright- 
eyed  stranger.  Holding  the  coin 
firmly  in  his  right  hand,  Kenneth  ad- 
vanced towards  the  office  window 
and  muttered  out  the  word  "-Glas- 
gow." 

"Return  or  single?" 
Kenneth  did  not  know.  He 
turned  to  his  companion  for  an  ex- 
planation, while  some  tittering 
Cockneys  waited  their  turn  impa- 
tiently. 

"He  wants  to  ken,  will  ye  be  for 
coming  back?"  explained  the  fisher- 
man. 

Kenneth  paused  to  consider, 
while  the  ticket  boy  drummed  im- 
patiently on  the  desk. 

"No,"  said  Kenneth  at  last. 
"Say  'single'  then,  man,"  prompted 
the  fisherman.  And  the  ticket  was 
passed  into  Kenneth's  hand,  along 
with  a  handful  of  change.  He  slid 
change  and  all  into  his  trousers 
pocket  and  turned  away  silently. 

Up  puffed  the  train.  Every  one 
else  got  in.  Kenneth  stood  stupidly 
gazing  at  it. 

"Get  in,  man,"  urged  the  fisher- 
man. He  stumbled  forward.  The 
guard  pushed  him  into  an  empty  car- 
riage, whistled,  and  off  went  the 
train. 

Kenneth    sat   down   and   felt   the 


cushioned  seat  on  either  side  of  him 
in  surprise.  He  seemed  to  himself 
to  be  rushing  to  destruction  at  a  fu- 
rious pace.  Could  he  get  out  even 
yet?  No,  he  seemed  to  be  locked 
in,  there  was  no  handle  on  the  in- 
side of  the  door.  A  blind  terror 
shook  him,  and  he  could  have 
screamed  like  a  child  had  shame  not 
held  him  dumb.  On  and  on  they 
went,  rocking,  shaking,  banging. 
Then  the  train  slowed  down  and 
finally  came  to  a  stand  in  a  station. 
Kenneth  felt  reassured.  This  was 
what  he  had  been  told.  He  looked 
out  at  the  window  and  in  the  gather- 
ing dusk  read  the  name  of  a  station. 
He  leaned  out  of  the  window  and 
noticed  that  the  handle  of  the  door 
was  on  the  outside,  easily  to  be 
reached  at  any  moment.  This  also 
was  reassuring. 

The  train  moved  on,  and  again 
Kenneth  felt  the  same  terror  of  this 
rush  through  the  air.  He  tried  to 
steady  himself  against  the  corner  of 
the  carriage,  and  tried  also  to  imag- 
ine that  he  was  enjoying  this  awful 
progress.  Was  he  not  "seeing  the 
world"  at  last,  what  he  had  so 
longed  to  do? 

Before  very  long  the  train  stopped 
again,  and  now  Kenneth  really  be- 
gan to  feel  a  little  happier.  After 
all.  nothing  terrible  happened  to 
him.  This  panting  monster,  the 
train,  could  be  brought  to  a  stand 
every  now  and  then  ;  it  wras  not  en- 
tirely uncontrolled.  Other  people 
came  and  went  in  it  with  apparent 
unconcern.  Why  should  he  not  do 
the  same?  As  his  fears  subsided, 
Kenneth  began  to  wish  that  it  was 
not  so  dark,  so  that  he  might  the 
better  view  this  new  land  he  was 
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going  through.  But  it  was  dark, 
and  nothing  could  be  gained  by 
looking  out.  Gradually  his  eyes 
closed. 

The  train  rushed  on  and  Kenneth 
slept.  Only  for  half  an  hour, 
though  he  thought  his  sleep  had 
been  for  hours,  when  he  wakened 
with  a  start,  to  find  that  the  train 
had  once  more  stopped.  He  rubbed 
his  feet  and  leaned  from  the  win- 
the  darkness.  The  train  moved  out 
of  the  station.  Kenneth  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  leaned  from  the  win- 
dow. It  seemed  to  him  that  a  great 
city,  all  twinkling  with  lights,  was 
there  below  him,  and  every  moment 
he  was  being  carried  farther  away 
from  it.  This  must  be  Glasgow, 
the  city  of  his  dreams,  the  end  of 
his  journey.  No  other  city  could 
be  so  large.  Why  had  he  slept  so 
long?  What  could  be  done?  There 
was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost. 

With  sudden  resolution,  Kenneth 
twisted  round  the  handle  and  the 
carriage  door  flew  open.  How 
everything  went  whizzing  past !  Out 
Kenneth  leaped  into  the  darkness. 


III. 

The  city  with  its  twinkling  lights 
was  in  reality  a  scattered,  ill-lit  vil- 
lage, not  many  stations  beyond 
Kenneth's  original  starting  place. 
Glasgow,  the  city  of  his  dreams,  was 
far  to  seek.  He  lay  all  night  where 
he  had  fallen  on  the  railway  em- 
bankment, scarcely  conscious  even 
of  pain.  When  the  morning  broke 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  at 
home  again  and  preparing  for  the 
long  journey  he  was  to  make. 
Would  he  have  money  enough  for 
it?  Would  he  see  grand  sights  and 
come  back  to  them  all  a  rich  man, 
able  to  pay  for  everything?  It  was 
morning  now.  Would  his  mother 
soon  be  stirring,  and  the  children, 
and  was  that  the  baby  crying?  Ah, 
he  must  stir  himself  now  and  feel 
for  his  money.  He  must  be  starting 
now;  he  had  a  long,  long  way  to  go. 
And  so  it  was,  for  as  the  first  bright 
spear  of  sunlight  fell  across  the  hill- 
side, Kenneth  started  again  on  his 
travels ;  and  needing  no  money  this 
time,  passed  out  into  the  unknown 
land. 


Thoreau 


By  Charlotte  Becker 


FvAME  Nature  gave  him,  unafraid, 
4-^  To  drink  of  her  sweet  mystic  wine,- 
And  so  in  gratitude  he  laid 

Immortal  garlands  at  her  shrine. 
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The  Passing  of  the  Boston  Museum 


By  Howard  Malcom  Ticknor 


WHILE  denying  right  or 
reason  to  Mr.  Kipling's 
arbitrary  stricture  that 
the  Americans  are  a  triv- 
ial people,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
they  are  restless,  hasty,  impatient, 
mobile  and  changeful.  They  have 
little  of  the  spirit  of  conservatism,  and 
with  them  the  fact  that  anything  has 
endured  for  a  considerable  time  seems 
to  be  a  reason,  not  for  its  continu- 
ance, but  for  its  alteration  or  aboli- 
tion. They  are  ready  to  relegate  yes- 
terday to  a  distant  past  and  to  dis- 
count to-morrow  ere  to-night's  noon 
has  sounded. 

Even  in  Boston,  accounted  only 
less  conservative  than  Philadelphia, 
this  spirit  of  motion — not  always 
equivalent  to  progress — is  always  felt 
as  potentially  present.  It  has  caused 
the  city  to  lose  many  things  valuable 
as  historical,  curious  or  unique,  such 
as  the  Province  House,  the  Hancock 
Mansion  and  the  old  warehouse  in 
Dock  Square,  and  it  yields  reluctantly 
to  the  perpetuation  of  King's  Chapel, 
the  Old  State  House,  the  ancient  bury- 


ing grounds,  and  even  of  the  Common 
and  Faneuil  Hall. 

While  entire  sections  of  the  city 
have  changed  aspect  and  character 
during  the  last  half-century,  perhaps 
no  class  of  edifices  has  felt  the  pres- 
sure of  mutation  so  much  as  the  halls 
of  public  assembly.  The  old  coffee- 
houses and  the  stately  porticoed  Tre- 
mont  House  are  gone,  like  the  Marl- 
boro, haunt  of  legislators,  the  Win- 
throp,  the  Bromfield,  and  many  more, 
but  the  Revere,  the  American  and  the 
United  States  still  live  thrivingly. 
One  searches  vainly  for  any  trace- 
even  in  a  perpetuated  name — of  many 
churches,  theatres  and  halls.  That 
churches  should  disappear,  is  natural ; 
for  a  church  is  established  by  a  special 
group  of  peopie  to  suit  their  resi- 
dential convenience,  and  is  more  di- 
rectly afTected  by  personal  removals 
than  a  theatre  need  be,  to  which  people 
make  special  visits  under  the  strong 
incitement  of  expected  pleasure. 
Barnum's  Museum  stood  up  against 
the  encroachment  of  business  Broad- 
way  until  fire  consumed  it.     Toole's 
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little  old  theatre  in  dirty,  out-of-the- 
way  Wych  Street,  London,  seemed 
almost  impossible  to  displace,  and  in 
many  continental  cities  the  best  dra- 
matic performances  must  be  sought  in 
disagreeable  and  difficult  locations 
and  long-  out-of-date  buildings. 

In  Boston,  the  great  and  wide  re- 
gional changes  have  frequently  swept 
church  and  theatre  into  a  fellowship 
of  destruction.  When  the  pleasant 
and  beautiful  homestead  quarter 
bounded  by  Milk,  Washington  and 
Bedford  Streets  and  the  harbor  began 
to  feel  the  grasping  hand  of  trade, 
and  the  immigrant  began  to  climb  the 
sides  of  Fort  Hill  and  intrude  upon 
its  very  summit,  then  began  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  meeting-houses  at 
Church  Green,  Federal,  Berry  (now 
Channing)  and  Purchase  Streets  and 
the  Seaman's  Bethel,  the  Athenaeum, 
with  its  portico,  that  sturdy  hostelry, 
the  Pearl  Street  House,  and  the  quaint 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  on  Frank- 
lin Street,  with  its  bishop's  residence 
and  its  fair,  cloistered  garden.  With 
them  vanished  the  old  Federal  Street 
theatre,  which  had  tried  in  vain  to 
prolong  a  complex  existence  as  the 
habitat  of  the  Boston  Lyceum  and 
a  transient  home  for  lectures,  legerde- 
main, concerts  and  entertainments, 
until  the  end  came  at  last  with  a  poor 
little  theatrical  show  given  to  a 
meagre  afternoon  assembly. 

When  the  North  End  and  Charles- 
town  were  deserted  by  so  many  of 
their  old  families,  there  was  no  longer 
occasion  for  the  National  Theatre  to 
rise  again  from  its  ashes,  and  so  it 
followed  into  oblivion  the  Tremont 
Theatre,  which  also  experienced  me- 
tempsychosis and  enjoyed  more  than 
one  lease  of  life. 


And  now  the  word  of  doom  has 
been  pronounced  against  Park  Street 
Church  and  the  Boston  Museum, 
their  annals  not  only  covering  a  long 
stretch  of  years,  but  also  including 
many  epoch-making  events  in  the 
ecclesiastical  and  the  histrionic  history 
of  the  city.  There  seems  a  bare  pos- 
sibility that  the  church  may  be  saved 
as  a  fine  specimen  of  colonial  architec- 
ture, but  the  Museum  must  fall,  as 
also  must  the  opposite  long  row  of 
brick  houses,  once  fashionable  resi- 
dences, then  the  headquarters  of 
dentists,  doctors  and  apothecaries, 
and  the  locale  of  that  famous  assembly 
room  where  the  elder  Papanti  taught 
dancing  and  deportment  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  upper-ten-dom,  and  their 
seniors  gathered  in  most  exclusive 
parties.  Tall  office  buildings  will  soon 
make  old  folks  doubt  whether  they 
remember,  or  only  dream,  the  original 
stretch  from  the  Pavilion  to  stout 
and  courtly  John  H.  Rogers's  shoe 
store  at  the  corner  of  Pemberton 
Square. 

So  also  disappeared  from  year  to 
year  the  Lion,  the  Eagle,  the  Con- 
tinental, the  Warren  and  the  Adelphi 
Theatres,  the  Aquarial  Gardens,  the 
Masonic  Temple,  Boylston,  Amory 
and  Ordway  halls,  the  Melodeon  and 
many  other  well-known  and  popular 
resorts.  What  is  the  Museum,  for- 
sooth, that  it  should  be  longer  spared? 

The  Museum  was  rightly  and  legiti- 
mately so  called.  After  the  fashion 
of  seaport  towns  whose  trade  is  to 
far  countries,  Boston  received  more 
curious  and  outlandish  things  than 
could  be  displayed  in  private  rooms 
alone,  and  so  it  formed — as  did  Salem 
for  its  East  India  collections — halls 
of  deposit    and   exhibition    for    such 


From  Gleason's  Pictorial 

"The  Boston  Museum  and  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts"  (1841) 


articles,  owned  and  maintained  by  dif- 
ferent persons,  who  added  commoner 
things  to  help  the  drawing  popularity 
of  their  shows.  A  moment  may  well 
be  given  to  recalling  the  chief  of  these 
and  tracing  their  culmination.  The 
first  seems  to  have  been  a  collection, 
largely  made  up  of  wax  figures,  which 
was  exhibited  at  the  American  Coffee 
House,  on  State  Street,  opposite 
Kilby.  It  was  already  there  in  1791  ; 
but  its  proprietor,  Bowen,  removed  it 
in  1795  to  ''the  head  of  the  Mall," 
which  was  Tremont  Street,  at  Brom- 
field.    Bowen  was  burned  out  here  in 


1803,  but  soon  reopened  at  Milk,  and 
Oliver  Streets.  It  1806  Doyle  estab- 
lished a  museum  in  a  five-story  build- 
ing on  Tremont  Street  at  the  corner 
of  the  King's  Chapel  burying-ground, 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  old 
Probate  and  Registry  building.  His 
place  was  called  the  Columbian,  and 
was  almost  immediately  burned.  He 
set  up  a  new  two-story  building  in 
June,  1807,  where  he  remained  until 
1825,  when  he  sold  out  to  the  New 
England  Museum.  Another  museum, 
called  at  first  the  Market,  was  situated 
on    the    north    side    of    Faneuil    Hall, 
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Moses  Kimball 

abutting  on  North  Street  and  an  alley 
of  communication.  It  was  located  in 
a  five-story  wooden  building  and  was 
owned  in  1804  by  Philip  Woods,  who 
preferred  to  name  it  the  Boston,  and 
ultimately  transferred  it  to  the  New 
England,  having  in  the  meantime  kept 
it  for  a  while  in  Dock  Square. 

The  New  England  was  derived  from 
a  New  York  museum  which  had  been 
opened  in  J812  in  Boylston  Hall,  and 
to  it  were  added  in  1825  what  has  just 
been  mentioned  and  Mix's  New 
Haven,  which  had  been  purchased  a 
little  earlier.  The  proprietor  was  E. 
A.  Greenwood,  and  he  soon  trans- 
ferred the  whole  to  the  upper  stories 
of  the  block  on  Court  Street  between 
Brattle  Street  and  Cornhill,  where  he 
had  opened  bis  original  stock  on  July 


4,  1818.  The  premises  has  been 
occupied  as  his  studio  by  the  eminent 
Scotch  painter,  Smibert,  who  held 
much  land  thereabout.  It  was  a  good 
amusement  quarter,  for  there  stood 
close  by  the  famous  Concert  Hall, 
where  fashionable  assemblies,  con- 
certs, balls  and  entertainments  took 
place,  and  where,  among  other 
strange  things,  Maelzel's  Automaton 
Chess  Player  was  exhibited  and 
baffled  the  curious  until  an  alarm  of 
fire  scared  the  dwarf  player  from  his 
concealment  within  the  figure.  Here 
Greenwood  remained  until  1839,  when 
he  sold  out  to  Moses  Kimball,  who 
remained  at  the  old  stand  until  1841, 
when,  on  June  14,  he  established  him- 
self in  a  new  building  specially  ar- 
ranged for  it  at  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  Streets,  on  a  site  once  before 
occupied  for  such  a  purpose.  This 
house  was  called  by  him  "The  Boston 
Museum  and  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts." 
It  had  a  "lecture-room,"  capable  of 
seating  about  1,200  people,  and  as  the 
entertainments  were  not  all  literary 
or  didactic,  but  included  many  sorts 
of  diversions,  with  a  decided  slant 
toward  the  dramatic,  the  house  soon 
got  the  nickname  of  "the  deacon's 
theatre,"  which  stuck  to  it  for  decades. 
The  opening  was  marked  by  a  concert 
in  which  the  Sinclairs  and  Miss  Mel- 
ton took  part.  Among  the  entertain- 
ments which  followed  were  those  of 
Yankee  Hill,  Dr.  Valentine,  Stephen 
C.  Massett,  Signor  Blitz,  the  Rainor 
family,  VV.  R.  Dempster,  Edward 
Kendall,  the  Maeders  and  the  Dio- 
rama of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, — 
ventriloquism,  legerdemain,  music, 
farcical  impersonation  and  mechanics 
thus  taking  their  turns.  In  February, 
1843,    the    Seftons   were   engaged   to 
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produce  the  vaudeville  of  that  time, 
which  would  now  be  called  operetta, 
perhaps,  although  it  consisted  rather 
of  comedy  or  farce  with  introduced 
songs,  duets,  etc.  Finding  that  no 
loss  of  prestige  or  patronage  followed, 
and  that  even  "deacony"  people  con- 
tinued to  come  while  the  more  worldly 
began  to  join  them,  Mr.  Kimball  felt 
emboldened  to  take  the  straight,  short 
step  to  regular  theatrical  perform- 
ances, and  began  his  course  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  1843.  A  regular  stock 
company  was  engaged  and  Miss  Ade- 
laide Phillips,  then  a  child  of  ten, 
who  had  previously  made  her  first 
essays  at  the  old  Trcmont  Theatre, 
appeared  as  Little  Pickle  in  "The 
Spoiled  Child."  The  experiment  was 
a  success,  and  in  1844  the  company 
was  enlarged  and  fortified,  and  during 
that  year  the  powerful  and  really 
moral  play  of  "The  Drunkard"  was 
produced  and  for  a  long  time  exer- 
cised an  unquestionably  strong  and 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  community. 
But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the 
Museum  had  any  original  right  to  its 
use  of  the  terms  "lecture-room"  and 
"moral."  Early  in  the  century  a 
stranded  company  of  English  actors 
had  set  up  a  playhouse  in  a  stable  on 
Hawley  Street,  where  they  announced 
"moral  lectures",  the  range  of  sub- 
jects reaching  as  far  as  Shakespeare's 
"Richard  the  Third."  But  their  en- 
terprise was  considered  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  vested  rights  of  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  and  they  were  officially 
obliged  to  stop  playing. 

But  business  increased,  and  soon 
the  time  had  come  for  another  move, 
which  was  to  be  to  a  building  planned 
and  erected  for  the  special  uses  of  the 
Museum,    and    with    opportunity    for 


future  expansion.  The  collections 
and  the  theatrical  venture,  although 
known  as  belonging  to  Moses  Kim- 
ball, their  manager,  were  really  the 
joint  property  of  him  and  his  brother 
David.  The  latter  now  assumed  the 
provision  of  the  new  residence,  which 
was  accordingly  his  sole  property. 
The  site  chosen  was  just  north  of 
that  previously  occupied,  as  has  been 
said  above,  by  a  museum,  on  Tremont 
Street,  reaching  almost  to  Court,  cov- 
ering about  a  half  an  acre,  and  cost- 
ing, with  the  building  and  its  contents. 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
The  plans  were  made  by  llammatt 
and  J.  E.  Hillings,  the  former  being 
subsequently  better  known  as  a 
designer  and  illustrator,  although  he 
was  the  architect  also  of  the  Pilgrim 
Monument.  The  edifice  was  erected 
under  the  superintendence  of  Anthony 
Hanson,  and  was  finished  in  the 
autumn  of  1846,  so  that  on  the  sixth 
of  November  it  was  thrown  open  to 
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the  public.  The  front  of  this  building 
had  some  architectural  value,  and  was 
both  sightly  and  stately.  It  was  of 
massive  granite,  with  good  spaces  for 
shops  on  the  street  level.  It  was 
pierced  with  three  rows  of  tall  win- 
dows and  traversed  by  three  balconies, 
overhung  by  as  many  rows  of  large 
bracket  lamps,  whose  nightly  illum- 
ination, lasting  until  the  play  was 
clone,  has  always  given  a  pict- 
uresque and  memorable  effect  to  the 
street. 

Provision  had  been  made  for  every 
feature  characteristic  of  the  old  estab- 
lishment. Ascending  a  broad  and 
easy  staircase  at  the  southern  end,  one 
paid  his  entrance-fee  (twenty-five 
cents,  if  he  were  more  than  twelve 
years  old,  and  half  that  sum  if  he 
were  not;  then  turned  sharply  to  the 
left  and  found  himself  in  a  spacious 
and  lofty  hall  of  Grecian  design, 
flanked  on  each  side  by  three  galleries 
of  alcoves,  in  which  were  set  the  glass 
cases  containing  the  collections  of 
natural  history  specimens  and  curi- 
osities. The  former  were  large,  well 
-en  and  well  arranged,  and  had 
such  good  rare  that,  when  they  were 
ultimately  disposed  of,  the  Natural 
History   society    was   glad   to   receive 


many  of  them  for  in- 
corporation with  its 
own.  From  the  first 
balcony,  nearly  over 
the  entrance,  a  swing 
door,  operated  by  a 
pedal,  opened  for  the 
actors  and  the  privi- 
leged guests  directly 
into  the  purlieus  of 
the  stage,  and  a  small 
adjacent  staircase 
conducted  to  upper 
chambers,  where  the 
celebrated  wax  figures  were  kept. 
Some  of  these  had  artistic  merit  and 
value  as  portraits,  and  should  have 
been  preserved, — such  as  the  Siamese 
Twins,  Young  and  other  actors,  mod- 
elled from  life  and  dressed  in  cos- 
tumes which  they  themselves  had 
worn.  Others  were  supposed  to  have 
an  educational  or  moral  character, 
such  as  the  group  of  the  Last  Supper, 
patterned  after  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
and  The  Game  of  Life,  with  Satan 
playing  for  the  soul  of  a  young  man, 
over  whom  bent  his  guardian  angel, 
advising  and  warning.  Others  again 
were  of  the  common,  sensational 
order,  like  the  massacre  of  Miss  Jane 
MacCrae  by  Indians,  the  murder  of 
his  wife  by  a  drunkard,  and  a  scene 
in  a  pirate's  cabin,  which  were  horrid, 
and  to  children  terrifying. 

Returning  to  the  main  hall  one 
found  it  to  be  hung  with  many  por- 
traits of  distinguished  men,  including 
all  or  nearly  all  of  the  clergy  of  the 
city.  The  so-called  Feejee  mermaid 
stood  here  under  a  tall  bell-glass, 
other  pictures  of  some  value  were  sus- 
pended here  and  there,  and  on  the 
further  wall  was  placed  Sully's  huge 
historical  canvas  representing  Wash- 
ington  at   the   Passage  of  the  Dela- 
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ware.  Under  this  rose  a  broad  low 
flight  of  steps,  with  branches  to  the 
right  and  left,  that  on  the  right  lead- 
ing to  the  large  doors  which  were 
opened  a  half  an  hour  before  the 
performance  began,  permitting  those 
who  had  gathered  behind  them  to  rush 
and  scramble  for  such  places  in  the 
"lecture-room"     as     they     preferred. 


29. 

Treraoat  St.,  between  Court  &  School  Sts. 

Mnseum  opens  from  8  A.  H.  to  10  P.  M.  Exhibition  Room  opes  at  8  1  2  o'ek.   Perform 

•ace  commencing  at  7  12  o'clock.  Admiaelon  to  Uoseojn  and  Entertainment  26 

cents,  Children  under  12  years  of  age,  12  12  celts.      A  limited  number  of 

seata  may  be  secured  during  the  day.  at  50  cents  each. 


Stage  Manage 


...W.  H. 


.T  Comer 


FANCY    GLASS   WORKING, 

By  Professor  CARLING,  who  may  1 


LAST   JSKaiiT     BUT    THBBB    OF 

MR.  BOOTH'S 

:«m»Ac»-.«3  ?»»::«  j«r  or. 

Shakspere'a  Tragedy, 

RICHARD     THIRD 

Duke  of  Gloster  Mr.  BOOTH 

POSITIVELY  LAST  TIME  THIS  SEASON 
TRESSEL,  (his  first  appearance  op  any  stage,)...  JEPWIW  T.  BOOTH 

The  Popular  Farce, 


PARTICULAR  NOTICE. 


Monday  Evening,  Sept.  10,  1849. 

The  performance  will  commence  with  the  Overture,  Z.-l //^.arranged  by  T.  Comer 
After  which  will  be  acted  (last  time  this  season)  the  Tragedy, 

RICHARD  HI 

Or,  The  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field. 

(BT  WILLIAM  SHAKSPERE.) 

DUKE  OF  GLOSTER,  afterwards  King Mr  BOOTH 

Trersel.  (his  1st  appearance  on  any  stage) Edwin  T.  Bootb 

King  Henry  Gth Mr  Whitman   I  Lord  Mayor I. Warren 

Duke  of  Buckingham J.  A.  Smith  Sir  Walter  Blunt Howe 

Duke  of  Norfolk Daaaett  |  Tyrrell Dcering' 

Prince  of  Wales Miss  A.  Phillips  Lords,  Officers,  Soldiers,  4c,  by 

Duke  of  York Miss  Arvila  Auxiliaries. 

Kari  of  Richmond Mr  W.  H.  Smith   |  Que\;n  Elizabeth Miss  L.  Gann 

Lord  Stanley Curtis  Lady  Anue M  rs  Thoman 

Karl  of  Oxford Toohey  |  Duchess  of  York Mrs  Judah 

Sir  William   Catesby Muzzy  Ladies  .  .Misa>Rees,  Mrs  FJ.  Mestayer, 

Sir  Richard  Ratcliffe —  Aiien  Misses  Simpson,  Thompson,  Vmcenl. 

Lieutenant  of  Tower Williams  I  Masoc,  Whiting,  Chnslie,  etc  ,  etc. 


Hiberian  Pas  de  Deux- 


Miss  Arvila  and  Master  Adrian 


Slasher  and  Crasher 

Mr  Sampson  Slasher     .  .   Mr  Warren    I  John Uowe 

Mr  Christopher  Crasher  -     -     Thoman  | 

Mr  Benjamin  Blowhard  -     -      Curtis  Miss  Dinah  Blowhard  -     -     Mrs  Judah 

Lieut,  brown     ■     -     •  •  J.  A.  Smith       Rosa Miss  Phillips 


•TUESDAY— Shukspere's  Tragedy, 


OTHELLO 

I  AGO,  (for  that  night  only,) Hr  BOOTH 


-THREE    PUPIL.tR    PIECES. 


3  Coaches  for  Roabury 


Junius  Brutus  Booth  and  Edwin  Booth. 

From  a  daguerreotype  taken  the  year  of  the  former's  last  and 
the  latter's  first  appearance  at  the  Boston  Museum,  from 
the  collection  of  Edwina  Booth  Grossmann  published  in 
her  recollections  of  her  father.  Copyright  1894,  by  the 
Century  Co. 

For  originally  there  were  no  reserved 
seats,  and  the  admission  ticket  was 
valid  during  the  year  of  its  date. 
Later,  some  of  the  slips  were  fitted 
with  bars  which  locked  across  their 
ends,  and  seats  could  be  reserved  in 
them  for  an  extra  twenty-five  cents 
each,  a  card  stating'  the  patron's  name 
and  the  number  of  his  places  being 
supplied,  which,  it  duly  recorded  on 
the  house  officer's  list,  entitled  the 
bearer  to  his  special  accommodations. 
The  "lecture-room"  was  in  another 
building  similar  in  shape  and  size  to 
the  first,  standing  parallel  to  it,  separ- 
ated from  it  by  a  wide  court  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  few  bridges  and 
corridors,  so  that  they  who  had  con- 
scientious scruples  about  the  propriety 
of  theatrical  shows  need  not  even  set 
foot  within  the  four  walls  that  con- 
tained them.     The  room  was  conven- 
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Sedley  Smith 

ient  enough,  but  its  seats  were  plain 
and  hard,  being  in  long,  thinly  cush- 
ioned rows,  each  seat  divided  from 
its  neighbor  by  a  little  iron  arm.  Al- 
though the  visitor  was  supposed  to 
be  free  of  the  whole  house,  with  priv- 
ilege to  remain  as  long  as  he  chose, 
yet  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  dis- 
miss one  audience  before  admitting 
another ;  and  so  a  gloomy,  awkward, 
and  almost  dangerous  back  stairway 
supplied  a  tortuous  exit  to  Court 
Square. 

And  now  began  a  half  century  of 
such  continuous  and  substantial  pros- 
perity as  no  other  Boston  playhouse 
could  or  can  claim,  and  the  history  of 
the  Museum  is  a  record  of  the  dra- 
matic life  of  that  time.  Not  all  that 
life  passed  within  its  walls,  of  course, 
but  something  of  all  phases  of  it 
was  always  to  be  seen  and  felt  there. 
Xear  it,  during  its  earlier  years,  stood 
the  Howard  Athenaeum,  often  a  more 


fashionable  house,  with  its  array  of 
open  boxes,  where  such  exotics  were 
displayed  as  the  Italian  opera  and  the 
Viennese  children,  as  well  as  individ- 
uals of  celebrity,  but  which  at  times 
passed  into  commoner  show-folk 
management  and  became  a  place  of 
sojourn  for  the  circus  or  the  men- 
agerie. There  was  too  the  National 
Theatre,  where  the  more  robust  kinds 
of  melodrama  and  tragedy  in  its  louder 
and  more  torrid  forms  prevailed. 
And  finally  in  1854,  there  was  opened 
the  new  Boston  Theatre,  where  Mr. 
Thomas  Barry  assembled  a  fine  com- 
pany, almost  all  English,  and  for  which 
he  drew  away  from  the  Museum  Mr. 
Thomas  Comer  for  musical  director, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Curtis,  excellent  in  the 
parts  of  whimsical  old  men,  Mr.  S.  D. 
Johnson,  a  good  farce  actor,  and  one 
or  two  more. 
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From  the  collection  of  Curtis  Guild,  Esq. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Vincent 


too  easily  pleased  with  the  simple 
farces  of  the  period,  in  which  gro- 
tesque, swift  play  of  fancy  and  phrase, 
quick,  keen  equivoke    and    plausibly 

ridiculous  situations  were  considered 
as  sufficient  cause  for  long,  hearty 
laughter. 

The  Museum  well  knew  what  was 
expected  of  it.  On  five  evenings 
(later  extended  to  six)  and  two  after- 
noons of  each  week  there  was  to  be 
presented  a  bill  consisting  of  a  long 
drama  and  a  short  light  one,  or  even 
of  two  or  more  light  ones  (sometimes 
even  amplified  to  five  farces)  with  in- 
terludes of  songs  or  dances.  This 
bill  would  be  changed  several  times 
a  week,  thus  requiring  the  actors  to 
carry  in  mind  simultaneously  many 
parts,  to  study  and  commit  rapidly, 
and  to  be  ready  at  once  for  any  species 


But  the  Museum  held  its  course 
untroubled.  Its  supporters  were 
legion,  steady,  faithful  and  just  par- 
tialized  enough  to  believe  that  its 
shows  were  something  intrinsically 
better  than  any  others. 

It  set  about  its  work  sensibly  and 
well,  and  its  success  was  earned.  The 
time  was  that  of  home  talent  and  con- 
sideration for  home  tastes  and  prej- 
udices. Earlier  theatrical  enterprises 
had  presented  to  Boston  audiences 
standard,  solid  plays  and  introduced 
substantial  and  even  famous  actors, 
many  of  whom  had  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic for  the  purpose,  and  who  had 
joined  their  work  to  that  of  the  com- 
panies who  supplied  their  environment 
and  background.  The  public  de- 
manded what  was  worth  having",  and 
the  only  exception  which  could  be 
taken  now  to  the  then  standard  would 
be  that  it  implied  a  disposition  to  be 
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From  the  collection  of  Curtis  Guild,  Esq. 

William  Warren  as 
Jefferson  Scattering  Batkins 

of  part  which  could  legitimately  be 
included  within  the  lines  of  that  genus 
for  which  they  were  engaged.  Beside 
this,  visits  from  peripatetic  star  actors 
were  frequent,  and  the  company  had 
then  to  become  subordinate  to  the 
desires,  habits  and  directions  of  the 
visitor.  The  management  took  up  its 
task  after  considerable  useful  experi- 
ence at  the  old  house  and  began  busi- 
ness with  a  large  and  able  stock 
company,  headed  and  directed  by  W. 
If.  (Sedley)  Smith,  who  had  al- 
ready given  two  seasons'  demonstra- 
tion-, of  his  fitness.  The  roster  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Airs.  Thoman,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Germon,  C.  W.  Hunt,  C. 
II.  Saunders,  Wyatt,  Thomas  Comer, 
Mrs.  Core,  Louis  and  Emily  Mes- 
tayer,    Frank    Whitman,    Mrs.    Reid, 


Miss  Kirby,  Miss  Phillips,  who  was 
retained  for  child  parts  and  interludes, 
J.  A.  Smith,  the  Finns,  father  and 
son,  and  Mrs.  Vincent,  to  these  was 
soon  added  Mr.  Warren,  whose  debut 
was  made  as  Sir  Lucius  O'Triggcr  in 
"The  Rivals."  One  peculiarity  of  this 
original  stock  company,  which  con- 
tinued almost  to  the  end,  in  spite  of 
the  inevitable  changes  in  its  member- 
ship, was  that  it  was  composed  as  one 
may  say,  of  "home-bodies."  Its 
people  respected  their  profession,  they 
loved  the  city,  and  they  were  known 
and  esteemed  of  many,  because  they 
hoped  and  expected  to  pass  their  pro- 
fessional lives  there.  Later,  the  truc- 
ulent "heavy  man"  was  in  daily  occu- 
pation a  pacific  and  pleasant  barber ; 
the  fop  was  an  unpretentious  cutter 
of  trousers ;  others  had  "given  hos- 
tages to  fortune"  and  were  "quite 
family  folk,"  while  the  dogmatic  and 
crusty  doorkeeper  was  a  printer  by 
trade,  and  he  who  supervised  the  re- 
served  slips   and    preserved    order    in 
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the  house  was  a  formal  but  bland 
official  of  the  civil  courts.  In  the 
course  of  years  new  faces  appeared 
upon  the  stage,  but  only  a  few  at  a 
time,  and  to  the  company  lists  were 
added  among  others  the  names  of  E. 
F.  Keach,  John  Davies,  John  Wil- 
son, Lysander  Thompson,  Mary 
Gann  (Mrs.  Wulf  Fries),  Helen 
Western,  Mary  Cary,  Kate  Reignolds, 
Susan  Denin,  Lawrence  l>arrett,  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Skerrett,  Josephine  Orton 
(Mrs.  B.  E.  Wolf),  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Field,  Sol  Smith,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Barrow,  Edwin  Adams,  Mrs. 
E.  L.  and  Miss  May  Davenport, 
Norah  Bartlett,  W.  H.  Seymour, 
Annie  Clarke,  G.  F.  Ketchum,  Bas- 
com,  Hudson,  Miriam  O'Leary, 
Isabel  Evesson,  Fred  Williams,  Mc- 
Clannin,  G.  H.  Wilson,  C.  R.  Thorne, 


Lawrence  Barrett,  in  "Rosedale" 


From  the  collection  of  Mrs.  T.  H.  Simmons 

Mrs.  Vincent  in  iSS5 

Jr.,  G.  C.  Boniface,  Jr.,  Charles  Bar- 
ron, John  B.  Mason,  Helen  Dayne  and 
Sol  Smith  Russell.  All  of  these  did 
honorable,  gratifying  service  during 
their  respective  terms,  while  two  be- 
came illustrious — Miss  Phillips,  who 
advanced  to  the  front  rank  of  the 
world's  great  contraltos,  and  Mr.  War- 
ren, most  gentle,  delicate  and  lovable 
of  all  comedians.  Man}'  others  might 
be  quoted  ;  but  in  the  long  roll  would 
be  found  recorded  none  whose  selec- 
tion did  not  justify  the  management 
and  none  who  did  not  give  good 
accounts  of  themselves  on  that  stage 
and  on  any  other  to  which  they  may 
have  betaken  themselves  later. 

In  those  days  stage  managers  were 
not  merely  "producers"  and  con- 
trivers of  "business."  They  knew 
the  literature,  the  traditions  and  the 
art  of  their  profession  and  they  were 
trainers  and  teachers,  while  their 
people  had  more  than  the  players  of 
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From  the  collection  of  Mrs.  T.  H.  Simmons 

Miss  Annie  Clarke 

the  present  time  a  disposition  akin 
to  that  which  the  English  actor  still 
preserves,  to  know  something  more 
than  the  part  in  hand,  to  acquire  a 
language  or  an  art,  and  really  to  "be 
somebody"  off  the  stage. 

The  dramatic  season  was  very  long, 
lasting  into  midsummer,  and  the 
Fourth  of  July  was  anything  but  a 
holiday  for  the  company.  A  popular 
play — generally  something  patriotic, 
like  "Moll  Pitcher",  or  local,  like  "The 
Silver  Spoon" — was  repeated  every 
two  hours  during  the  day  to  the  thou- 
sands of  country  folk  who  came  to 
town  in  extra  trains  of  open  platform 
cars  upon  patched-up  seats  of  boards, 
and  again  at  night,  after  the  fire- 
works. There  was  a  recess  of  about 
six  weeks  during  midsummer,  when 
a  platform  was  built  over  the  central 
staircase,  upon  which  shows  of  con- 
juring, ventriloquism  and  minstrelsy 
were  given,  the  Xevv  Orleans  Sere- 
naders,  the  Buckleys  and  the 
Murphy,  West  and  Peel  troupe  being 


favorites,    as    among    the    most    im- 
portant. 

And  perhaps  just  here  may  be  as 
good  a  place  as  any  to  note  the  in- 
fluence which  the  Museum  long  exer- 
cised over  the  public  communication 
between  Boston  and  Cambridge, 
which  were  then  connected  only  by 
omnibuses — long,  four-horse  vehicles, 
seating  about  20  persons  inside  and 
having  on  the  steps  behind  a  boy 
who  signalled  the  driver  when  to  stop 
and  start  by  ringing  a  big  dinner- 
bell.  The  last  regular  coach  left  Bos- 
ton early  in  the  evening ;  but  an  extra 
one  (at  a  double  fare)  was  sent  to  the 
office  in  Brattle  Street  to  wait  "until 
the  Museum  was  out"  ;  and  it  behoved 
the  Cantabrigian  who  was  passing  the 
evening  elsewhere  and  desired  to  ride 
home,  to  inform  himself  as  to  the 
time  of  the  last  curtain  there. 


From  the  collection  of  Mrs.  T.  H.  Simmons 

Mr.  Charles  Barron 
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R.  Montgomery  Field 


Museum  Hall,  1903 
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From  photographs  loaned  by  The  Boston  Herald 

From  the  Stage 
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To  recount  in  sequence  the  special 
features  of  the  successive  seasons 
would  be  impossible  in  these  limits, 
but  some  characterstic  integers  may 
be  indicated.  As  has  been  said,  the 
Museum  could  not  absorb  all  the 
dramatic  life  of  the  city,  but  in  time 
and  turn  it  represented  all  its  elements. 
Its  foundation  was,  as  has  been  said, 
in  the  stock  production  of  the  stand- 
ard and  the  minor  drama  and  the 
support  of  stars.  But  the  care  and 
efficiency  of  these  stock  productions 
resulted  in  gaining  for  many  of  them 
such  favor  that  they  were  continued 
for  weeks,  making  "runs"  which  were 
for  their  epoch  more  notable  than  al- 
most any  of  later  date.  Among  these 
were  a  revival  of  "The  Drunkard", 
a  version  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin", 
nearly  all  of  the  New  England  and 
Boston  plays,  which  were  chiefly  the 
work  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Jones, — although 
one,  "The  Rich  and  Poor  of  Boston", 
was  attributed  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge,* then  writing  under  the  pen 
name  of  Paul  Creighton, — "The  Sea  of 
Ice",  "The  Angel  of  Midnight",  "Jean" 
nette,  or  the  Cretin  of  the  Moun- 
tain", "Magnolia",  "Pauvrette",  "The 
Naiad  Queen",  "The  Jewess",  "The 
Tree  of  Liberty",  "The  Colleen 
Bawn",  "Dr.  Wespo",  "The  Romany 
Rye",  "Rosedale",  "The  Octoroon", 
and  "Mrs.  Walthrop's  Boarders." 

Moving  on  a  parallel  line  with 
those,  and  departing  probably  from  a 
desire  to  keep  the  Museum  a  family 
theatre,  were  the  Arabian  Nights  and 
fairy  plays,  which  began  with  "Alad- 
din," and  extended  to  a  full  score, 
among  which  were  "The  Forty 
Thieves",  "The  Enchanted  Horse". 
"Cherry  and  Fair  Star",  in  the  last 
of   which   it   was   that    Miss    Phillips 


attracted  the  interest,  advice  and  gen- 
erosity of  Jenny  Lind,  which,  sec- 
onded by  local  endorsement,  resulted 
in  her  education  for  the  operatic 
stage.  And  by  the  way,  she  was  not 
the  only  member  of  her  family  who 
was  connected  with  the  stage,  her 
brother  Adrian  and  her  adopted 
sister,  Arvilla,  having  been  interlude 
dancers  through  several  seasons.  The 
incidental  music  for  these  spectacles 
was  written  by  Mr.  Comer,  who  had 
a  not  large  orchestra  of  really  excel- 
lent musicians,  and  who  adapted  his 
songs  exactly  to  the  vocal  abilities 
of  the  company,  of  whom  Mr.  Warren 
was  then  almost  the  only  prominent 
member  who  could  not  sing  at  all. 

From  this  efficient  exercise  of  the 
company  in  music,  sprang  the  series 
of  minor  operas  which  later  gained  the 
house  for  itself  the  celebrity  which  it 
had  shared  heretofore  during  the 
visits  of  the  Cooper  English  opera 
troupe,  and  the  Richings  company, 
which  was  particularly  successful  with 
Balfe  and  in  one  year  gave  "The  En- 
chantress" for  several  consecutive 
weeks.  Such  were  "The  Doctor  of 
Alcantara",  "The  Rose  of  Tyrol", 
and  "Good  Night,  Doctor  Balthazar", 
composed  by  Mr.  Julius  Eichberg  to 
librettos  made  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Woolf, 
then  a  member  of  the  orchestra,  but 
whose  quick  and  versatile  talent  had 
already  manifested  itself  in  creating  or 
arranging  many  strong  dramatic 
features  for  the  stage.  Still  later,  in 
the  musical  way  came  the  juvenile, 
and  then  the  grown-up  "Pinafore", 
"Victor,  the  Blue  Stocking",  and 
other   light   operas   of   recorded   suc- 


*Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Trowbridge  states  in  his  auto- 
biography that  he  dramatized  for  the  house  his  own  novel, 
"  Neighbor  Jackwood,"  wrote  "  Sindbad  the  Sailor"  and 
did  other  dramatic  work  for  it. 
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cess.  This  musical  period  fell  under 
the  charge  of  only  three  leaders — 
Thomas  Comer,  H.  Eckhardt,  whose 
wife  was  a  pleasing  entr'acte  vocalist, 
and  Julius  Eichberg,  after  whose  re- 
tirement the  baton  was  held  for  com- 
paratively short  terms  by  several  suc- 
cessors, of  whom  Mr.  Purdy  had  the 
longest  term. 

To  name  all  the  stars,  all  eminent 
in  their  time  and  some  world-famous, 
who  appeared  upon  the  Museum 
stage,  would  be  impracticable  here; 
but  there  may  be  recalled  the  elder 
Booth,  and  his  son  Wilkes — for  Ed- 
win, although  his  father  brought  him 
out  here  as  Tressel  in  "Richard  the 
Third"  on  September  10,  1849,  chose 
the  Boston  Theatre  for  his  engage- 
ments when  he  had  become  a  man 
and  an  artist;  Eliza  Logan,  Mrs. 
George  Barrett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Davenport,  Mrs.  Bowers,  Mrs.  Farren, 
Julia  Dean  Hayne,  Jean  Davenport, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wallack,  Jr., 
George  Vandenhoff,  Mrs.  Hoey, 
Barry  Sullivan,  Jane  Coombs,  Mary 
McVickar,  Kate  Bateman,  Agnes 
Robertson,  Dion  Boucicault,  J.  B. 
Roberts,  the  Fox-Ravel  troupe,  Char- 
lotte Thompson,  Mrs.  John  Drew, 
Matilda  Heron,  and  the  Daly  com- 
pany, as  well  as  Modjeska  and  Rhea, 
whose  American  careers  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  here. 

During  all  those  seasons  the  audi- 
torium had  remained  practically  as  it 
was,  some  minor  changes,  chiefly  in 
the  seating,  having  been  made  in 
1868,  1872  and  1876.  But  in  1880  a 
full  reconstruction  took  place,  the 
whole  auditorium  and  stage  being 
lowered  an  entire  story,  a  commo- 
dious second  gallery  being  added, 
and    a    new    entrance,    at    the    north 


end  of  the  building,  being  pro- 
vided, and  an  artistic  scheme  of 
decoration,  in  which  the  artist  Gau- 
gengigl  had  part,  being  adopted. 
The  various  collections  were  disposed 
of,  the  mummies  going  to  the  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  more 
serious  groups  of  wax  figures  were 
bought  by  speculators  who  purposed 
making  a  regular  "moral  show"  of 
them  and  having  them  exhibited  with 
Biblical  commentaries.  But  prob- 
ably the  scheme  was  abandoned,  for 
nothing  has  since  been  heard  of  them. 
During  this  long  series  of  about 
four  decades,  the  theatre  had  had 
but  three  obvious  managers,  behind 
whom  had  always  been  the  steady  but 
shrewd  conservatism  of  Mr.  Kimball. 
Mr.  Smith,  who  had  come  into  the 
house  as  its  dramatic  head  and  mas- 
ter, retired  in  i860 — not  resigning, 
however,  his  position  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  company,  and  retaining 
his  old  line  of  parts.  His  official 
resignation  was  uniquely  marked  by 
the  presentation  to  him  on  his  bene- 
fit of  a  purse  of  twelve  hundred 
dollars,  raised  among  the  women  of 
Boston  as  a  tribute  to  him  for  hav- 
ing excluded  from  the  stage  all  pro- 
fanity, and  all  unseemly  words, 
actions  or  suggestions.  His  successor, 
Mr.  E.  F.  Keach,  had  been  the  lead- 
ing man  of  the  company,  and  was 
versed  and  trained  in  the  traditions 
and  customs  of  the  house.  He  was 
not  of  strong  constitution,  and  after 
about  four  years  of  fine  service,  he 
died.  Mr.  Kimball  called  to  the  va- 
cant place  a  non-professional,  Mr. 
R.  Montgomery  Field,  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent esteem  as  a  litterateur  and 
dramatic  critic.  This  appointment, 
which  at  the  moment  seemed  strange, 
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proved  to  be  most  wise.  Mr.  Field 
had  all  necessary  acquaintance  with 
the  stage,  and  he  had  Mr.  Kimball  to 
recur  to  if  need  be.  Beside  this,  he 
had  a  useful  and  ready  knowledge  of 
the  public  and  the  world,  and  when 
conditions  began  to  change,  he  was 
ready  and  able  to  go  abroad,  study 
the  state  of  the  stage  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent,  and  bring  home  for 
himself  alone  or  for  joint  advantage 
with  other  managers  both  pieces  and 
people  likely  to  be  valuable  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Most  of  his  ven- 
tures were  discreet,  well  accredited 
and  profitable. 

As  often  happens,  the  material  im- 
provement in  the  Museum  seemed  to 
bring  deterioration  in  its  essential  and 
spiritual  state.  The  elder  people  of 
the  company,  while  admitting  how 
much  the  stage  had  gained  in  comfort, 
beauty  and  convenience,  were  yet  not 
so  happy  there  as  of  old.  They  had 
been  shaken,  too,  by  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Warren  to  private  life,  which 
had  come  about  at  the  close  of  his 
half  century  as  an  actor,  he  being 
then  seventy  years  old.  On  Octo- 
ber 28,  1882,  a  testimonial  benefit  was 
tendered  him  in  a  double  afternoon 
and  evening  performance,  which  not 
only  drew  together  an  enormous  audi- 
ence, but  was  the  theme  of  high  laud- 
atory comment  the  country  over. 

And  now  the  beginning  of  the  end 
seemed  to  have  come.  Mr.  Field 
made  a  brave  stand  against  the  fast- 
changing  public  taste,  which,  even  in 
the  best  and  highest  placed  people, 
was  accepting  sensational,  showy,  in- 
congruous and  unsymmetrical  dramas, 
paying  court — and  cash — to  foreign 
stars,  and  perverting  judgment  and 
sensitiveness  by  the  acceptance  of  the 


evil  and  demoralizing  "problem  play." 
For  a  time  a  short  season  of  the  "old 
comedies"  was  annually  provided, 
upon  which  all  the  enterprise,  re- 
sources and  efforts  of  the  manage- 
ment and  the  company  were  con- 
centrated; but  these  revivals  were 
less  and  less  successful.  Old  players 
were  dead  or  scattered, — old  play- 
goers likewise ;  and  there  was  not 
even  curiosity  in  the  general  public 
of  pleasure-seekers.  So  Mr.  Field 
devoted  himself  actively  and  intelli- 
gently to  the  production  of  such 
good  and  honest  plays  as  he  could 
find,  which  had  in  them  also  popular 
elements ;  and  for  the  most  part  he 
did  well  for  his  townfolk  and  himself. 
Illustrations  of  the  range  of  his  plans 
may  be  found  in  "Little  Lord  Faunt- 
leroy",  "Shenandoah",  "The  Jilt", 
"The  Soggarth",  "L'Enfant  Pro- 
digue"  (a  superbly  portrayed  panto- 
mime), "Held  by  the  Enemy"  and 
"All  the  Comforts  of  Home." 

But  in  1895  the  stock  company 
was  disbanded,  and  Mr.  Field,  recog- 
nizing that  the  Museum  must  at  last 
become  a  "combination"  house,  took 
it  with  him  into  the  partnership 
known  under  the  firm  name  of 
"Field,  Rich,  Harris  and  Charles 
Frohman,"  and  as  such  it  will  re- 
main until  its  doors  are  finally  closed. 
During  his  regime  Mr.  Field  had 
much  joy  in  really  noble  and  uplifting 
work,  received  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion from  the  sager  portion  of  the 
public,  and  earned  a  goodly  remuner- 
ation. But  he  was  a  man  of  ideals 
and  aspirations,  and  he  had  many  dis- 
appointments and  disillusions.  And 
so,  although  often  his  high  hopes 
ended  in  naught,  and  his  well-laid 
schemes   went   agley,   there   is   some 
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reason  for  content  in  that  his  recent 
death  spared  him  the  necessity  of 
knowing  and  seeing  the  actual  de- 
struction of  the  scene  of  his  life's 
greatest  exertions.  Mr.  Warren 
almost  never  looked  up  at  the  build- 
ing after  he  had  ceased  to  belong 
there,  and  Mr.  Field  would  surely 
have  suffered  if  he  had  survived  to 
see  the  wreck. 

Moralizing  upon  this  imminent 
change  would  be  idle.  The  old  Latin 
proverb,  "Temp  or  a  mutantur  et  nos 
mutamur  in  Mis,"  has  its  grain  of 
cheer  as  well  as  of  depression.  If  all 
things  and  times  must  change,  it  is 
well  that  we  change  with  them,  so 
that  the  jar  of  unfamiliar  and  discord- 
ant environment  is  happily  eased  for 
us.  Yet  regret  that  the  world  loses 
a  source  of  joy,  beauty  and  strength 
is  not  unreasonable.  With  the  abso- 
lute destruction  of  the  Museum,  and 


the  dispersion  of  its  people,  its 
records,  its  minor  properties  and  its 
associations,  goes  the  last  chance 
that  this  country  can  ever  know  again 
the  elegant  manners,  the  pure  diction, 
the  well  carried  costumes,  the  repre- 
sentation of  historic  traits  and  cus- 
toms, and  all  the  minute  and  polished 
art  of  the  classic  drama.  Pictures 
can  show  how  actors  looked  and 
books  can  keep  the  plays  they  in- 
formed with  life  or  recount  of  them 
a  thousand  personal  incidents,  as  the 
life  and  looks  of  Caesar,  Napoleon, 
Marcus  Antoninus  or  George  Wash- 
ington are  safe  in  printed  page,  statue 
or  painting;  but  the  actor's  self,  his 
vitality,  his  power  of  embodiment 
and  creation  and  his  influence  are 
irrecoverably  gone  into  the  Great 
Unknown,  where  possibly  their  ex- 
istence may  be  provided  for.  Would 
it  be  wrong  to  hope  so? 


White  Slavery  in  Colonial  Times 


By  Annie  Nettleton  Bourne 


THE  negro  slave,  with  his 
picturesque  and  touching 
personality,  is  a  familiar 
figure.  In  our  pity  for  him 
we  forget  that  when  the  first  cargo 
of  blacks  reached  America  in  1619,  a 
large  part  of  the  population  was 
formed  of  imported  white  bond- 
servants whose  history  is  in  some 
respects  more  affecting  than  that  of 
the  negroes.  "Negroes  being  a  prop- 
erty for  life,"  writes  William  Eddis, 


surveyor  of  customs  at  Annapolis,  in 
1770, 

"the  death  of  slaves,  in  the  prime  of 
youth  or  strength,  is  a  material  loss  to 
the  proprietor;  they  are,  therefore,  al- 
most in  every  instance,  under  more  com- 
fortable circumstances  than  the  miserable 
European,  over  whom  the  rigid  planter 
exercises  an  inflexible  severity.  They 
(the  Europeans)  are  strained  to  the  ut- 
most to  perform  their  allotted  labor;  and, 
from  a  prepossession  in  many  cases  too 
justly  founded,   they   are  supposed  to   be 
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receiving  only  the  just  reward  which  is 
due  to  repeated  offences.  There  are 
doubtless  many  exceptions  to  this  ob- 
servation, yet,  generally  speaking,  they 
groan  beneath  a  worse  than  Egyptian 
bondage." 

White  bond-servants  were  of  four 
classes:  convicts,  indentured  ser- 
vants, the  victims  of  kidnappers  and 
redemptioners.  There  is  little  but 
hardship  in  the  contemporary  story 
of  how  they  fared  in  this  "asylum  for 
the  oppressed  of  all  nations."  Socially 
and  politically  they  had  no  existence. 
They  had  no  voice  in  the  general  or 
local  administration  of  affairs  and 
were  denied  the  right  of  suffrage.  No 
servant  was  allowed  to  carry  arms  or 
to  go  more  than  two  miles  from 
home,  without  a  note  under  his  mas- 
ter's hand.  None  of  these  restric- 
tions seem  unsuitable  as  applied  to 
slaves,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  in 
studying  the  history  of  white  bond- 
servants that  they  included  in  their 
class  not  only  agricultural  laborers, 
artisans  and  mechanics,  but  also 
organists,  students  of  the  apothe- 
cary's art  and  schoolmasters.  The 
Reverend  John  Christopher  Kunze 
writes  from  Philadelphia,  May  16, 
1773,  of  a  student  who  had  been  at 
the  University  of  Halle  and  who 
wanted  to  start  a  Latin  school  in  the 
city.  This  young  man,  Herr  Leps, 
said  to  Mr.  Kunze,  "If  I  could  only 
raise  twenty  pounds,  I  would  buy  the 
first  German  student  who  lands  here 
and  owes  for  his  passage,  put  him  in 
my  upper  room  and  begin  my  Latin 
school,  teaching  myself  and  having 
the  servant  teach,  and  so  from  the 
fees  get  my  money  back."*  Emi- 
grants of  this  kind  came  as  redemp- 
tioners or  free-willers.     It  was  their 


own  choice  to  come,  but  "they  are 
very  foolish,"  writes  Gottlieb  Mittel- 
bergerf  (who  emigrated  to  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a  schoolmaster),  "to  believe 
that  roasted  pigeons  will  fly  into 
their  mouths  in  America  or  Pennsyl- 
vania without  working  for  them." 
Redemptioners  left  home  with  the 
expectation  of  being  allowed  a  stipu- 
lated number  of  days  in  which  to 
settle  themselves  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. They  were  assured  by  "the 
so-called  newlanders,  .  .  .  men- 
thieves,"  says  Mittelberger,  who 
"inveigle  people  of  every  rank  and 
profession  .  .  .  soldiers,  scholars, 
artists  and  mechanics"  that  if  they 
had  no  friends  it  would  be  easy  to 
find  persons  willing  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  passage,  this  amount 
to  be  repaid  speedily  from  the  hand- 
some earnings  of  the  victim.  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  sort  of  fate 
that  actually  befell  them  was  written 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1817,  by  Henry 
Bradshaw  Fearon,  in  A  Narrative  of 
a  Journey  of  3,000  miles  through  the 
Eastern  and  Western  States  of 
America, 

"Seeing  the  following  advertisement  in 
the  newspapers,  put  in  by  the  captain  and 
owners  of  the  vessel  referred  to,  I  visited 
the  ship,  in  company  with  a  boot-maker 
of   this  city: 

"THE    PASSENGERS 

On  board  the  brig  Bubona,  from  Am- 
sterdam, and  who  are  willing  to  engage 
themselves  for  a  limited  time,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  their  passage,  consist  of 
persons  of  the  following  occupations,  be- 
sides women  and  children,  viz.  13  farm- 
ers,   2   bakers,    2   butchers,    8   weavers,   3 


*  Sehloezer's  Briefwechsel  i  te  Theil  p.  208. 

t Gottlieb  Mittelberger's  Journey  to  Pennsylvania  in 
the  year  1750,  etc.,  etc.  Translated  by  Carl  Theo.  Eben, 
Philadelphia,  1898. 
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taylors,  I  gardener,  3  masons,  1  mill-saw- 
yer, 1  white-smith,  2  shoe-makers,  3  cabi- 
net-makers, 1  coal-burner,  1  barber,  1 
carpenter,  1  stocking-weaver. — Apply  on 
board  of  the  Bubona,  opposite  Callowhill- 
street,  in  the  river  Delaware,  or  to  W. 
Odlin  and  Co.  No.  38,  South  Wharves. 
Oct.  2.' 

"As  we  ascended  the  side  of  this  hulk, 
a  most  revolting  scene  of  want  and  mis- 
ery presented  itself.  The  eye  involunta- 
rily turned  for  some  relief  from  the  hor- 
rible   picture    of   human    suffering,    which 

this   living  sepulchre  afforded.     Mr.  

enquired  if  there  were  any  shoe-makers 
on  board.  The  captain  advanced;  his  ap- 
pearance bespoke  his  office;  he  is  an 
American,  tall,  determined,  and  with  an 
eye  that  flashes  with  Algerine  cruelty. 
He  called  in  the  Dutch  language  for  shoe- 
makers, and  never  can  I  forget  the  scene 
which  followed.  The  poor  fellows  came 
running  up  with  unspeakable  delight,  no 
doubt  anticipating  a  relief  from  their 
loathsome  dungeon.  .  .  .  Some  were  with- 
out shirts,  others  had  this  article  of  dress, 
but  of  a  quality  as  coarse  as  the  worst  pack- 
ing cloth.  I  enquired  of  several  if  they 
could  speak  English.  They  smiled,  and 
gabbled,  'No,  Engly,  no  Engly, — one 
Engly  talk  ship.'  .  .  .  Such  is  the  mercen- 
ary barbarity  of  the  Americans  who  are 
engaged  in  this  trade,  that  they  crammed 
into  one  of  those  vessels  500  passengers, 
80  of  whom  died  on  the  passage.  The 
price  for  women  is  about  70  dollars,  men 
80  dollars,  boys  60  dollars.  When  they 
saw  at  our  departure  that  we  had  not 
purchased,  their  countenances  fell  to  that 
standard  of  stupid  gloom  which  seemed 
to  place  them  a  link  below  rational 
beings.  From  my  heart  I  execrated 
the  European  cause  of  their  removal, 
which  is  thus  daily  compelling  men  to 
quit  the  land  of  their  fathers,  to  be- 
come voluntary  exiles  in  a  foreign 
clime.  .  .  . 

"An  interesting  occurrence  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  the  other  day,  in  con- 
nection with  the  German  Redemptioners 
(aa  by  a  strange  misnomer  the  Dutch 
are  denominated).  A  gentleman  of  this 
city  wanted  an  old  couple  to  take  care 
of     his     house; — a     man,    his     wife,    and 


daughter  were  offered  to  him  for  sale; — 
he  purchased  them. — They  proved  to  be 
his  father,  his  mother,   and  sister!  !  !" 

Next  to  the  redemptioners,  in 
order  of  appeal  to  the  sympathy, 
come  the  victims  of  kidnappers. 
Defoe  gives  an  account  of  this  un- 
canny form  of  wickedness  that  may 
be  regarded  essentially  as  history: 

"Captain  Jack  got  among  a  gang  of 
kidnappers,  as  they  were  then  called, 
being  a  sort  of  wicked  fellows  that  used 
to  spirit  people's  children  away;  that  is, 
snatch  them  up  in  the  dark,  and,  stop- 
ping their  mouths,  carry  them  to  houses 
where  they  had  rogues  ready  to  receive 
them  and  so  carry  them  on  board  of  ships 
bound  to  Virginia,  and  sell  them." 

The  same  novel  also  shows  that 
kidnapping  was  done  less  violently. 
Captain  Jack  and  three  companions 
were  drugged  and  taken  aboard  a 
vessel  that  set  sail,  not  for  London, 
whither  they  wished  to  go,  but  for 
Virginia: 

"We  drank  on  and  drank  the  punch  out, 
and  more  was  brought  up,  and  he  pushed 
it  about  apace;  and  then  came  up  a  leg 
of  mutton,  and  I  need  not  say  that  we 
ate  heartily,  being  told  several  times  that 
we  should  pay  nothing.  After  supper  was 
done,  he  bids  my  landlady  ask  if  the  boat 
was  come?  And  she  brought  word  no 
it  was  not  high  water  by  a  good  deal. 
'No!'  says  he,  'well  then,  give  us  some 
more  punch;'  so  more  punch  was  brought 
in,  and  as  was  afterwards  confessed,  some- 
thing was  put  into  it,  or  more  brandy 
than  ordinary,  and  by  that  time  the  punch 
was  drunk  out,  we  were  all  very  drunk, 
and,  as  for  me,   I   was  asleep. 

"About  the  time  that  was  out,  we  were 
told  the  boat  was  come;  so  we  tumbled 
out,  almost  over  one  another,  into  the 
boat,  and  away  we  went,  and  our  captain 
in  the  boat.  Most  of  us,  if  not  all,  fell 
asleep,  till  after  some  time,  though  how 
much  or  how  far  going,  we  knew  not,  the 
boat  stopped  and  we  were  waked,  and  told 
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we  were  at  the  ship's  side,  which  was 
true;  and  with  much  help  and  holding  us, 
for  fear  we  should  fall  overboard,  we 
were  all  gotten  into  the  ship.  All  I  re- 
member of  it,  was  this,  that  as  soon  as 
we  were  all  on  board,  our  captain  as  we 
called  him,  called  out  thus:  'Here  boat- 
swain, take  care  of  these  gentlemen,  and 
give  them  good  cabins,  and  let  them  turn 
in  and  go  to  sleep,  for  they  are  very 
weary;'  and  so  indeed  we  were,  and  very 
drunk  too,  being  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
drank  punch  in  my  life. 

"Well,  care  was  taken  of  us  according 
to  order,  and  we  were  put  into  very  good 
cabins,  where  we  were  sure  to  go  imme- 
diately to  sleep.  In  the  meantime,  the 
ship,  which  was  indeed  just  ready  to  go, 
and  only  on  notice  given  had  come  to  an 
anchor  for  us  at  Shields,  weighed,  stood 
over  the  bar,  and  went  off  to  sea;  and 
when  we  waked,  and  began  to  peep 
abroad,  which  was  not  till  near  noon  the 
next  day,  we  found  ourselves  a  great  way 
at  sea;  the  land  in  sight,  indeed,  but  at 
a  great  distance,  and  all  going  merrily 
on  for  London,  as  we  understood  it.  We 
were  very  well  used,  and  well  satisfied 
with  our  condition  for  about  three  days, 
when  we  began  to  inquire  whether  we 
were  not  almost  come,  and  how  much 
longer  it  would  be  before  we  should  come 
into  the  river.  'What  river?'  says  one 
of  the  men.  'Why  the  Thames,'  says  my 
Captain  Jack.  'The  Thames!'  says  the 
seaman,  'What  do  you  mean  by  that? 
What,  han't  you  had  time  enough  to  be 
sober  yet?'  so  Captain  Jack  said  no  more, 
but  looked  about  him  like  a  fool;  when  a 
while  after,  some  other  of  us  asked  the 
like  question,  and  the  seamen,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  cheat,  began  to  smell  a 
trick;  and  turning  to  the  other  English- 
man that  came  with  us,  'Pray/  says  he, 
'where  do  you  fancy  you  are  going,  that 
you  ask  so  often  about  it?'  'Why,  to 
London,'  says  he,  'where  should  we  be 
going?  We  agreed  with  the  captain  to 
carry  us  to   London.' 

"  'Not  with  the  captain,'  says  he,  T  dare 
say;  poor  men  you  are  all  cheated;  and  I 
thought  so  when  I  saw  you  come  aboard 
with  that  kidnapping  rogue  Gilliman. 
Poor  men!'  adds  he,  'you  are  all  betrayed; 


why  you   are  going  to  Virginia,   and   the 
ship    is    bound   to    Virginia.'  " 

The  history  of  slavery  in  South 
Carolina'  from  1 670- 1 770  shows  that 
kidnapping  was  not  encouraged  in 
America  though  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  punished.  In  May,  1684, 
a  shipload  of  "such  of  the  rebels  as 
appeared  penitent"  was  brought  to 
the  plantations. 

"An  incident  occurred  in  this  shipment 
of  prisoners  illustrative  of  the  common 
danger  to  which  all  people  in  Great 
Britain  were  subject  from  the  rapacity  of 
those  engaged  in  the  nefarious  business 
of  supplying  the  colonies  with  white 
slaves.  While  the  ship  was  lying  ready 
to  sail  from  the  Clyde,  Elizabeth  Linning 
came  down  to  visit  the  prisoners,  some 
of  them  being  her  relatives.  She  was 
seized  by  Captain  Gibson's  order,  but 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  shore,  where- 
upon Gibson  sent  ashore,  recaptured  her, 
and  carried  her  to  Carolina  with  the  other 
prisoners  for  the  purpose  of  selling  her. 
She  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a 
person  of  some  force  and  decision  of  char- 
acter, for  immediately  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  vessel  she  found  an  opportunity 
of  appealing  to  the  governor,  and  in- 
formed him  of  her  capture  and  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  captain  to  sell  her.  The 
governor  took  up  the  case  at  once,  and 
cited  the  captain  before  him  and  his 
council.  There  he  was  closely  interro- 
gated as  to  the  circumstances  of  her  im- 
prisonment and  transportation,  and  fail- 
ing to  satisfy  the  council,  the  following 
order  was  made  by  that  body: 

"  'At  a  council  held  at  Charles  Town, 
October  of  1684,  upon  the  reading  of  the 
petition  of  Elizabeth  Linning  against 
Captain  James  Gibson,  commander  of  the 
Carolina,  merchant,  in  full  council,  it  was 
ordered  as   follows: 

"  'Whereas  upon  the  confession  of  Cap- 
tain Gibson  that  the  within-written  Eliza- 
beth Linning  was,  without  the  consent  of 
the  said  Elizabeth,  brought  to  this  prov- 
ince by  force  and  by  a  pretended  order 
from     Lieutenant-Colonel    Windram,    but 
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the  said  Gibson  producing  none,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  said  Elizabeth  be  set  at 
liberty  as  a  free  woman.'  (Howe's  His- 
tory  Presbyterian   Church,   pp.  82-83)." 

Besides  redemptioners  and  the  vic- 
tims of  kidnappers  there  were  among 
the  white  slaves  regularly  indentured 
servants  and  convicts.  The  London 
Company  discouraged  the  transporta- 
tion of  convicts,  but  yielded  in  case 
the  man  condemned  for  manslaughter 
happened  to  be  a  good  carpenter;  he 
was  needed  in  the  new  country. 
Leniency  in  such  cases  must  serve  to 
explain  why  some  European  news- 
papers, as  late  as  the  time  of  our 
Civil  War,  call  Americans  "the  off- 
spring of  the  vagabonds  and  felons 
of  Europe."  But  these  convicts  were, 
in  many  instances,  far  from  being 
criminals  as  we  understand  the  term 
to-day.  There  was  at  that  time  in 
England  a  long  list  of  so-called  crimes 
for  which  capital  punishment  might 
be  inflicted,  and  many  a  condemned 
man  had  committed  only  some  minor 
offence.  Transportation  compared 
favorably  with  hanging  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  knew  nothing  about  it. 
The  voyage  to  "this  new  and  wild 
land,"  as  a  contemporary  writer  calls 
it,  in  a  vessel  of  three  hundred  tons 
burden,  carrying  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred passengers,  took  from  eight  to 
twelve  weeks.  A  diet  of  "sharply 
salted  food"  and  undrinkable  water, 
or  an  epidemic  of  contagious  disease, 
was  liable,  before  the  longed-for 
shore  was  reached,  to  produce  the 
same  effect  as  the  hanging  that  had 
been  escaped. 

Far  exceeding  the  convicts  in  num- 
ber were  the  regularly  indentured 
servants  who  set  out  with  terms  of 
contract  already  drawn  up.     It  is  re- 


corded that  the  men  would  "sowe" 
their  indentures  "in  the  waistband  of 
their  breeches,"  and  that  one  Bridget 
said  that  she  would  sew  hers  in  her 
"stomacher."  The  contract  usually 
referred  to  money,  food,  clothing  and 
lodging  during  the  period,  which, 
when  not  extended  as  a  punishment, 
was  about  four  years  for  an  adult. 
This  class  of  white  slaves  is  the  most 
important,  not  only  because  the 
stream  of  emigration  from  England 
of  the  regularly  indentured  servants 
was  unceasing,  but  because,  whatever 
the  auspices  under  which  the  emi- 
grants left  home,  indentured  servi- 
tude was  pretty  sure  to  be  substituted 
for  the  future  of  which  they  had 
dreamed.  Agents  in  London,  Bristol, 
Southampton,  and  other  seaport 
towns,  received  persons  who  wished 
to  emigrate,  and  supplied  planters 
with  laborers.  The  emigrants  had  very 
little  idea  of  their  destination.  Some- 
times the  whole  cargo  of  servants 
was  consigned  to  certain  planters 
named  in  the  bills  of  lading.  If  not, 
the  captain  sailed  whither  he  would. 
He  might  anchor  in  the  Potomac.  To 
quote  again  from  William  Eddis, 
Surveyor  of  Customs  at  Annapolis  in 
1770: 

"As  soon  as  the  ship  is  stationed  in 
her  birth,  planters,  mechanics,  and  others 
repair  on  board;  the  adventurers  of  both 
sexes  are  exposed  to  view,  and  very  few 
are  happy  enough  to  make  their  own 
stipulations,  some  very  extraordinary 
qualifications  being  absolutely  requisite 
to  obtain  this  distinction;  and  even  when 
this  is  obtained,  the  advantages  are  by  no 
means  equivalent  to  their  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. The  residue,  stung  with  dis- 
appointment and  vexation,  meet  with  hor- 
ror the  moment  which  dooms  them,  un- 
der an  appearance  of  equity,  to  a  limited 
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term  of  slavery.  Character  is  of  little 
importance;  their  abilities  not  being  found 
of  a  superior  nature,  they  are  sold  as 
soon  as  their  term  of  election  is  expired, 
apparel  and  provision  being  their  only 
compensation;  till,  on  the  expiration  of 
five  tedious  laborious  years,  they  are  re- 
stored to  a  dearly  purchased  freedom." 

Boys  were  sent  in  preference  to 
men,  because  they  could  do  almost  as 
much  work  and  their  terms  were 
longer.  Moreover,  they  were  easier 
to  get,  since  they  were  bound  out  as 
apprentices.  In  1621  the  Company 
sent  fifty,  the  price  expected  for  each 
being  sixty-six  hundredweight  of 
tobacco,  at  three  shillings  a  pound. 

The  white  slave,  unlike  the  negro, 
might  look  forward  to  the  day  of  free- 
dom. When  it  came,  however,  it 
found  him  very  low  in  the  social  scale, 
and  most  of  the  indentured  servants 
in  the  South  became  poor  whites, 
despised  even  by  negroes.  The  day 
of  freedom  was  often  delayed  until  the 
heart  grew  sick.  Punishment  for  in- 
subordination, however  slight,  or  for 
escape,  was  an  increase  of  the  term 
of  servitude.  A  runaway  who  had 
been  gone  one  day  had  to  serve  for  it 
one  week;  for  one  week  of  absence  he 
served  a  month ;  for  a  month,  six 
months.  At  seasons  when  there  was 
special  demand  for  labor  these  periods 
of  expiation  were  very  much  length- 
ened. There  were  also  heavy  penal- 
ties for  receiving  or  trading  with 
runaways.  Descriptions  of  runaways 
furnish  interesting  details  of  costume, 
personal  appearance,  the  prevalence 
of  certain  diseases  (notably  small- 
pox), variety  of  nationality,  and  other 
matters.  The  following  quotations 
are  from  newspaper  extracts  pub- 
lished by  a  committee  of  the  New 
Jersey  Historical  Society. 


"Run  away  from  Ranier  Vanhift  of 
Salem,  a  Servant  Man,  named  Francis 
Lemmons,  the  3d  of  this  Instant  May. 
He  is  a  Scotchman  born,  and  I  believe 
a  transported  Rebel.  He  has  a  full  red 
Face,  full  of  Words  and  little  Perform- 
ance. He  wears  a  Homespun  ragged 
Coat,  and  an  Ozenbrig  Shirt;  no  Hair 
but  what  is  very  short,  he  loves  Drink 
very  much  and  smoaking  of  Tobacco.  He 
has  got  a  Scar  on  his  Lip,  a  great  Scar 
on  his  Left  Shoulder,  and  one  Scar  on 
his  Right  Side.  Whoever  shall  take  up 
the  said  Servant,  secure  him  and  give 
Notice,  shall  have  Fourty  Shillings  Re- 
ward New  Currency,  with  all  Expenses 
and  Charges  whatsoever. — The  American 
Weekly  Mercury,  May  18th,  1721." 

"Run  away  July  19,  from  William  Cox, 
of  New  Brunswick,  a  Servant  Man  named 
Stephen  Parstow,  an  Englishman,  a 
Blacksmith  by  Trade,  about  22  Years  of 
Age,  of  a  swarthy  Complexion,  down 
Look  short  black  curl'd  Hair,  wears  a 
light  natural  Wig,  Gingham  Coat  and 
Breeches,  new  homespun  blue-strip'd 
Trowsers;  and,  has  taken  with  him  a  new 
strip'd  calimanco  Man's  Gown,  a  leather 
Doubtlet,  and  a  young  black  shock  Dog 
with  cut  Ears,  and  Tail  dock'd  short;  He 
may  pretend  by  his  Indentures  that  his 
Time  is  out.  He  has  the  Letters  S.  P. 
mark'd  on  his  right  Hand  with  Gunpow- 
der. Whoever  secures  him  so  that  his 
Master  may  have  him  again,  shall  have 
Thirty  Shillings  Reward,  and  reasonable 
Charges,  paid  by  William  Cox. 

— The   American    Weekly   Mercury,    March 
1-8,   1738,  9." 

"Run  away  from  John  Throckmorton, 
Esq..  of  Shrewsbery  in  the  County  of 
Monmouth,  New  Jersey,  on  the  12th  of  this 
Instant  a  servant  Boy  about  17  years  of 
Age,  named  Joshua  Sted,  a  middling 
well  set  Lad  something  bowleg'd,  a 
Leering  down  Look  and  a  small  Lisping 
in  his  Speech,  (he  had  on  an  old  black 
Hat,  A  moss  coulerd  Homespun  vest,  a 
Flannel  Shirt,  and  a  pair  of  old  Stock- 
ings. Whosoever  takes  up  the  said  Run- 
away and  Secures  him  so  that  his  said 
Master  may  have  him  again,  shall  have 
20   Shillings   Reward  and  all   reasonable 
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Charges. — The  American   Weekly  Mercury, 
June  11-18,  1724)-" 

"Run  away  from  Benjamin  Vining 
near  Salem,  the  226.  of  this  Instant,  a 
Servant  Man,  named  Edward  Burrows; 
Aged  about  35  Years,  by  Trade  a  House- 
Carpenter,  he  is  middle  siz'd,  swarthy 
thin  Visage,  with  black  Curl'd  Hair,  (he 
is  much  pitt'd  with  the  Small-Pox)  his 
Knees  and  Toes  much  pointing  one  from 
the  other,  has  a  very  Slothfull  Gaite,  he 
had  on  a  white  Shirt,  a  gray  dark  Broad- 
cloth Jacket,  with  course  Thread  But- 
tonholes of  another  colour,  (and  an  old 
blue  Camblet  Coat,  and  Leather  Breech- 
es, good  Shoes  and  Stockings,  a  new 
Hat,  he  is  supposed  to  be  gone  into 
lower  Counties  of  Pennsylvania.  Who- 
soever takes  up  the  said  Runaway  and 
brings  him  to  his  Master,  or  to  Mr. 
Abraham  Vining  in  Philadelphia,  shall 
have  40  Shillings  as  a  Reward  and  all 
reasonable  Charges.  —  The  American 
Weekly  Mercury,  October  22-29,  1724.)" 

Every  effort  was  usually  made  to 
recover  a  runaway  slave,  although  it 
might  take  two  men  three  months  to 
accomplish  it.  The  attendant  expense 
was  great — it  might  include  the  hir- 
ing of  a  sloop,  provisions  for  the 
voyage,  and  a  gallon  of  rum — but  not 
equal  to  the  cost  of  another  servant. 

Naturally,  the  attitude  of  servants 
toward  masters  was  sullen  and  often 
rebellious.  There  is  on  record  at 
least  one  example,  however,  of  a  ser- 
vant who  made  his  master  a  present 
of  another,  whom  he  had  bought, 
probably  from  a  merchant.  The  law 
provided,  at  least  in  Virginia,  for  the 
benefit  of  bond  servants.  These  laws 
sound  humane,  even  savoring  of  the 
missionary  spirit,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  easy  to  evade  the  merciful 
ones  and  to  follow  to  the  letter  the 
ones  that  specified  how  many  cuts  of 
the  lash  certain  offences  merited. 
Proper  medical   care  was   demanded 


by  law.  Masters  were  compelled  to 
send  their  servants  to  church  an  hour 
before  the  evening  meeting  to  be 
taught  by  the  minister  the  ten  Com- 
mandments, the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
the  general  articles  of  belief.  In  case 
of  abuse,  servants  were  to  appeal  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  court  for 
the  county  in  which  the  master  lived. 
If  a  servant  were  disabled  on  account 
of  neglect  in  material  things,  he  was 
taken  away  from  his  master  and  either 
sold  to  another  or  turned  over  to  the 
churchwardens  of  the  Parish,  who 
supported  him  at  the  expense  of  the 
original  one.  In  case  of  disabilities 
not  the  fault  of  the  master,  the  ser- 
vant had  a  claim  on  him  for  support 
until  the  end  of  the  term.  An  order 
was  passed  in  1679  forbidding  a 
woman  who  had  been  cruel  to  have 
any  servants  at  all.  Doubtless  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  laborers 
were  in  some  respects  better  than 
those  that  existed  in  England  at  the 
same  time.  There,  it  was  hard  to  get 
bread  and  cheese  enough  for  a  family 
to  live  on.  Woman  was  no  better  off 
here  than  she  had  been  at  home.  The 
attitude  toward  her  is  suggested  by  a 
writer    in    1623    who    remarks     that 

"all  that  women  did  was  nothing  but  to 
devour  the  food  of  the  land  without 
doing  any  day's   deed." 

That  she  was  not  regarded  as  alto- 
gether worthless,  however,  is  shown 
by  the  following  record  made  by 
Mittelberger: 

"When  one  has  served  his  or  her  term, 
he  or  she  is  entitled  to  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  at  parting  and  if  it  has  been  so 
stipulated,  a  man  gets  in  addition  a 
horse,   a   woman,   a    cow." 

But  for  the  aid  of  the  indentured 
servant  in  clearing  away  the  forest* 
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so  that  owners  might  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  virgin  soil  necessary  for 
successful  tobacco  crops,  the  planta- 
tion system  might  never  have  come 
into  existence  in  Virginia.  The  de- 
mand for  these  servants  was  constant. 
They  were  offered  in  payment,  in 
1 619,  by  the  Virginia  Company  of 
London,  for  silk,  flax  and  corn;  this 
was  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  these 
products  instead  of  tobacco  alone. 
Within  the  four  years  from  1750  to 
1754,  twenty-five  thousand  souls  ar- 
rived at  Philadelphia  alone.  Other 
parts  of  the  country  were  also  sup- 
plied, but  only  a  small  number  of  in- 
dentured servants  went  to  New  Eng- 
land, because  there  the  demand  for 
agricultural  labor  was  not  so  great. 
In  1790  emigration  was  greater  from 
Ireland  than  from  all  the  other  parts 
of  Europe  together.  Kunze  speaks  of  a 
ship  loaded  with  fifteen  hundred  Ger- 
mans, of  whom  eleven  hundred  died 
at  sea.  Fearon  mentions  the  death  of 
eighty  out  of  five  hundred.  Compare 
these  statistics  with  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  July  10,  1897: 

"In  21  voyages,  when  15,000  cattle 
were  transported  across  the  Atlantic, 
only  23  died.  In  thirteen  of  those  voy- 
ages there  were  no  losses  at  all.  The 
mortality  among  the  horses  is  greater, 
although  not  more  than  two  or  three 
succumb  out  of  as  many  hundred.  .  .  . 
This  is  owing  to  the  admirable  ventila- 
tion which  makes'  a  cattle  ship  as  tolera- 
ble travelling  for  bipeds  as  for  quadru- 
peds." 


This  system  of  white  slavery  lasted 
at  least  two  hundred  years,  since  it 
existed  in  1619,  and  continued  until 
1817.  We  look  in  vain  for  a  bright 
side  of  the  picture  if  we  take  the  point 
of  view  of  the  bondservants.  But  in 
consideration  of  what  our  country 
owes  to  them,  we  must  be  glad  that 
Mittelberger's  advice  was  not  widely 
influential.  In  his  letter  of  warning, 
he  wrote  to  the  fatherland : 

"Our  Europeans,  who  are  purchased, 
must  always  work  hard,  for  new  fields 
are  constantly  laid  out;  and  so  they 
learn  that  stumps  of  oak-trees  are  in 
America  certainly  as  hard  as  in  Ger- 
many. In  this  hot  land  they  fully  ex- 
perience in  their  own  persons  what  God 
has  imposed  on  man  for  his  sin  and  dis- 
obedience; for  in  Genesis  we  read  the 
words:  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt 
thou  eat  bread.  Who  therefore  wishes 
to  earn  his  bread  in  a  Christian  and 
honest  way,  and  cannot  earn  it  in  his 
fatherland  otherwise  than  by  the  work 
of  his  hands,  let  him  do  so  in  his  own 
country,  and  not  in  America;  for  he  will 
not  fare  better  in  America.  However 
hard  he  may  be  compelled  to  work  in 
his  fatherland,  he  will  surely  find  it  quite 
as  hard,  if  not  harder,  in  the  new  coun- 
try. Besides,  there  is  not  only  the  long 
and  arduous  journey  lasting  half  a  year, 
during  which  he  has  to  suffer,  more 
than  with  the  hardest  work;  he  has  also 
spent  about  200  florins  which  no  one 
will  refund  to  him.  If  he  has  so  much 
money,  it  will  slip  out  of  his  hands;  if 
he  has  it  not,  he  must  work  his  debt  off 
as  a  slave  and  poor  serf.  Therefore  let 
every  one  stay  in  his  own  country 
and  support  himself  and  his  family 
honestly." 


Miss  Josephine 


By  Gilbert  P.   Coleman 


BY  one  of  those  mysterious 
decrees  of  fate,  as  to  which 
it  is  idle  to  make  specula- 
tion, it  appeared  that,  when 
I  first  took  up  my  residence  at  Mrs. 
Rodgers's  boarding  house  upon  being 
appointed  instructor  in  the  univer- 
sity, Miss  Josephine  was  irretrievably 
an  old  maid.  It  need  not  necessarily 
be  deduced  that  Miss  Josephine  was 
old.  Indeed,  as  far  as  my  feeble  in- 
tuition with  regard  to  so  uncertain 
a  matter  as  a  lady's  age  was  able  to 
afford  me  light,  I  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Miss  Josephine  was 
not  materially  older  than  the  youngest 
of  the  other  young  ladies  who  made 
up  our  table.  But,  however  this  may 
have  been,  it  was  very  easy  to  see 
that  Miss  Josephine's  status  in  the 
social  economy  had  been  definitely  and 
satisfactorily  established  —  by  the 
others.  She  was,  by  right  of  birth, 
education,  inclination  and  predestina- 
tion, an  old  maid. 

And,  rather  curious  to  relate,  no 
one  appeared  to  subscribe  more  thor- 
oughly to  this  appraisement  than  the 
subject  of  it  herself.  For,  while  there 
were  sufficient  indications  that  the 
other  young  women  entertained  cer- 
tain matrimonial  hopes,  expectations, 
and  even  convictions,  it  appeared  to 
my  judgment  that  Miss  Josephine  had 
resigned  herself  as  absolutely  to  a  life 
of   single  blessedness   as  if    she    had 
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been  an  avowed  celibate.  If  you  were 
to  ask  why  this  was  so  I  am  afraid 
that  I  could  give  no  satisfactory 
answer.  Certainly,  if  the  mere  matter 
of  physical  attractiveness  and  charm 
were  to  be  considered,  I  do  not  think 
that  any  one  of  our  young  ladies  could, 
with  any  degree  of  authority,  lay 
claim  to  precedence.  Miss  Josephine 
was  certainly  not  the  handsomest  of 
the  group,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
she  the  least  favored.  In  fact,  nature 
had  dealt  with  her  conservatively. 
Her  height  was  a  compromise  be- 
tween tall  and  short.  Her  figure  was, 
possibly,  a  little  spare.  Her  hair  was 
of  a  dullish  brown  color,  and  her  eyes 
of  a  sort  of  blue  that  I  have  seen  on 
porcelain.  Her  complexion  was  quite 
without  any  distinctive  hue,  and  her 
nose  and  mouth  possessed  no  marked 
characteristics,  or  if  they  did,  I  was 
too  poor  an  observer  to  notice. 

As  to  Miss  Josephine's  intellectual 
qualifications  I  was  never  able  to 
form  a  satisfactory  estimate.  This 
was  possibly  due  to  her  most  charac- 
teristic trait,  shyness.  For,  while  the 
table  would  frequently  be  in  an  uproar 
over  some  weighty  argument  concern- 
ing the  merits  and  defects  of  the  new- 
est book  or  of  our  latest  rector — 
favorite  topics  at  our  boarding  house 
— or  whenever  any  equally  important 
matter  would  be  under  more  or  less 
heated    discussion,    it    was    rare    that 
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Miss  Josephine  would  utter  a  word. 
On  other  occasions,  when  the  atmos- 
phere was,  less  turbid,  she  would 
sometimes  respond  to  a  question  or 
even  offer  a  voluntary  contribution 
to  the  conversation.  And  this  was 
always  done,  I  thought,  with  a  certain 
demure  correctness  that  carried  far 
more  weight  than  the  most  emphatic 
statements  of  the  others.  It  may  be 
that  this  lack  of  any  decided  physical 
charm,  and  her  shyness,  and  even 
primness  of  manner,  had  contributed 
to  the  general  conviction  that  Miss 
Josephine  had  been  marked  out  for 
old  maidenhood.  At  any  rate,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  conviction 
itself. 

Mrs.  Rodgers,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  the  only  married  lady  of  our  cir- 
cle, and  who  had  a  weakness  for  re- 
ferring to  herself  as  the  "relic  of  the 
late  William  J.,"  kept  an  eminently 
respectable  boarding  house  in  a  col- 
lege town  of  Puritanical  antiquity. 
And,  possibly  to  make  her  reputation 
for  respectability  secure,  students 
were  barred  the  establishment.  Not 
so,  however,  with  instructors  and 
other  members  of  the  faculty.  At  the 
time  of  my  advent  to  the  ranks  of 
the  chemical  force  at  the  university, 
the  table  mustered,  in  addition  to 
those  to  whom  I  have  referred,  an- 
other instructor,  the  chaplain,  and  the 
physician  who  had  charge  of  the  gym- 
nasium, and  who  was  invariably 
known  as  the  Doctor. 

Shortly  after  my  coming,  our  num- 
ber was  augmented  by  the  arrival  of 
a  gentleman  whom  we  thereafter  al- 
ways referred  to  and  addressed  as 
"the  Professor."  This  gentleman  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  my  department 
in  the  university,  and  though  he  had 


not  yet  achieved  any  marked  reputa- 
tion in  his  chosen  field  of  work,  I  was 
soon  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  he 
was  a  man  of  deep  learning  and  true 
genius.  The  students,  with  their 
customary  unerring  instinct,  had  for 
years  been  in  the  habit  of  identifying 
a  particular  subject  with  its  particular 
expounder.  If  the  subject  were  easy, 
its  professor  was  likely  to  meet  with 
a  general  and  flattering  approbation. 
But  chemistry  was  hard,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, its  preceptors  had  not  been 
regarded  with  favor.  But  with  the 
arrival  of  the  Professor,  there  came 
also  a  paradox.  Sound  in  his  subject, 
strict  in  his  classes,  setting  a  high 
standard  by  precept  and  example, 
he  soon  came  to  be,  nevertheless,  the 
most  popular  member  of  our  academic 
body.  And  the  reason  for  this  was 
not  hard  to  find.  Outside  the  class- 
room, the  Professor  was  one  of  the 
most  affable,  modest  and  winning 
gentlemen  whom  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  encounter.  It  was  quite 
impossible  to  resist  him.  He  had  one 
of  those  happy  natures  that  command 
respect  and  gain  confidence,  appar- 
ently without  effort.  Indeed,  so  far 
from  putting  himself  out  of  the  way 
to  win  friendship,  the  Professor,  in 
his  social  moments,  seemed  to  labor 
against  a  constant  mood  of  embarrass- 
ment. Yet  beneath  the  reserve  of  his 
manner  it  required  no  deep  penetra- 
tion to  detect  the  sterling  worth  of 
the  man,  and  those  undefinable  quali- 
ties that  served  to  make  every  one 
his  friend. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  a  very  short 
time  the  Professor  became  a  favorite 
at  our  table;  even  the  marriageable 
young  ladies  regarding  him  with  a 
complacent  amiability,  and,  in  his  ab- 
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sence,  referred  to  him  as  a  "dear 
thing."  Mrs.  Rodgers,  who,  I  sur- 
mised, entertained  certain  matrimo- 
nial inclinations,  if  not  intentions,  on 
her  own  account,  early  looked  on  him 
with  open  and  undisguised  approval. 
In  fact,  the  Professor  had  been  estab- 
lished among  us  only  a  few  days, 
when  it  began  to  be  very  evident  to 
even  the  most  unobservant  of  us  that 
he  was  in  high  favor  at  headquarters. 
If  there  was  any  choice  to  be  had  in 
the  matter  of  food  and  drink,  the  Pro- 
fessor always  had  the  best.  If,  as  not 
infrequently  occurred,  he  came  late 
to  a  meal,  he  was  sure  of  getting 
"something  warm."  But  I  do  not 
think  that  one  of  us  was  jealous  of 
these  attentions,  for  it  was  quite  plain 
that  the  Professor  was  totally  uncon- 
scious of  them. 

The  attitude  of  Miss  Josephine 
toward  the  Professor,  and  of  the  Pro- 
fessor toward  Miss  Josephine,  was 
one  of  reciprocal  reserve,  marked,  if 
possible,  by  an  even  more  pronounced 
element  of  shyness  than  I  had  ob- 
served in  their  relations  with  the 
others.  During  the  several  months 
that  intervened  between  the  Profess- 
or's arrival  and  the  Easter  vacation 
I  do  not  remember,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, that  I  ever  heard  them  ad- 
dress a  solitary  word  to  each  other, 
beyond  the  customary  salutation  on 
entering  the  room  or  some  casual  re- 
mark on  the  state  of  the  weather. 
This,  however,  was  not  surprising, 
and  I  readily  attributed  their  silence 
to  the  modesty  and  diffidence  that 
were  common  to  both  their  natures. 
I  think  that  this  attitude  of  mutual 
constraint  between  Miss  Josephine 
and  the  Professor  was  felt  by  all  the 
members  of  our  domestic  party.     It 


certainly  was  by  myself,  for  I  had 
on  several  occasions  made  ineffectual 
attempts  to  draw  them  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  more  interesting  and  ani- 
mated subject  than  was  afforded  by 
meteorological  conditions. 

I  was,  therefore,  quite  unprepared 
for  a  phenomenon  that  occurred  one 
evening  in  early  spring,  as  we  were 
all  seated  at  the  table.  Happening  to 
glance  at  the  Professor,  I  observed 
that  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Miss 
Josephine  with  an  intentness,  earnest- 
ness, and  certain  eloquence  of  ex- 
pression that  I  had  never  seen  before. 
Turning  my  glance  in  the  direction 
of  Miss  Josephine,  I  beheld  another 
phenomenon.  That  lady's  face,  usu- 
ally devoid  of  the  faintest  touch  of 
color,  was  suffused  with  a  rich  crim- 
son tint  from  her  chin  to  the  top  cf 
her  forehead. 

On  that  same  evening  occurred,  as 
far  as  my  knowledge  was  concerned, 
the  only  exception  to  the  stilted  and 
reserved  method  of  communication 
that  had  been  adopted  by  each.  The 
weather  was  singularly  warm  for  the 
time  of  year.  I  was  returning  from 
a  belated  visit  to  the  university  libra- 
ry, walking  along  an  avenue  lined 
with  immense  elms  that  had  just  be- 
gun to  put  on  their  foliage  for  the 
summer.  A  waning  moon  was  rising, 
and  its  slanting  rays  barely  enabled 
me  to  make  out  two  dark  figures 
standing  in  obscure  relief  on  Mrs. 
Rodgers's  stoop.  As  I  approached  the 
house  they  suddenly  vanished.  The 
door,  however,  I  found  partly  opened. 
I  entered  noiselessly,  as  was  my  cus- 
tom, and  was  about  to  turn  on  the  hall 
light  when  I  heard  a  single  word  pro- 
nounced with  stealthy  caution  in  the 
sitting  room,  closely  followed  by  the 
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rustling  of  skirts  and  the  sound  of 
footsteps  on  the  stairs.  With  the 
awkward  consciousness  that  I  had 
broken  in  on  the  sacred  tryst  of  one 
of  our  eligible  young  ladies,  I  coughed 
a  few  times  ostentatiously,  turned  the 
gas  on  slowly,  and  gazed  into  the 
sitting  room. 

The  Professor  was  standing  there 
with  his  hat  in  one  hand,  and  with 
his  other  fumbling  with  the  lowest 
button  of  his  coat,  a  habit  of  his  when 
excited  or  preoccupied.  His  hair, 
usually  combed  with  an  exactness  un- 
usual in  a  man  of  his  genius,  was 
mussed.  His  collar,  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned stiff  style  that  pinches  the 
throat,  was  wrinkled  and  rumpled, 
evidently  without  design.  His  cravat 
had  escaped  its  proper  confines,  and 
was  exposed  on  the  bosom  of  his 
waistcoat.  And  on  his  face  there  was 
a  confusion  of  expression  which  it 
was  quite  impossible  for  me  to  ana- 
lyze. But  the  predominating  element, 
if  I  may  be  excused  for  employing 
an  expression  convenient  in  chemis- 
try, was  one  of  guilt, — of  guilt,  dis- 
covered and  manifest. 

And  the  one  word  I  had  heard  was 
"Josephine" ! 

A  few  days  later  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Easter  vacation,  a  period 
of  rest  peculiarly  grateful  to  us  in- 
structors, upon  whom  fell  the  unva- 
ried burden  of  classroom  drudgery. 
Although  the  vacation  lasted  but  ten 
days,  there  was  a  general  exodus  of 
students  and  members  of  the  faculty, 
including  the  Professor.  Also  among 
the  absent  was  one  of  our  young 
ladies,  a  niece  of  the  unversity  dean 
who  had  accompanied  that  function- 
ary on  a  trip  to  the  city.  Our  table 
was  further  depleted  by  the  temporary 


defection  of  Miss  Josephine,  who,  J. 
understood,  was  visiting  relatives  in  a 
neighboring  town.  For  me,  although 
I  was  unable  to  get  away,  the  brief 
vacation  passed  all  too  rapidly,  and  I 
was  filled  with  hearty  regret  when  the 
last  night  of  freedom  from  toil  ar- 
rived. On  that  night  as  I  was  mount- 
ing the  stairs  on  my  way  to  bed,  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  a  light 
at  the  end  of  the  hall  near  where  my 
room  was  situated,  and  to  hear  the 
sound  of  voices.  On  nearer  approach 
I  was  still  further  surprised  to  see 
that  the  speaker  was  the  Professor, 
addressing  Mrs.  Rodgers,  and  that  the 
third  person,  for  there  was  a  third, 
was  no  other  than  Miss  Josephine. 

Perhaps  if  I  had  not  been  so  aston- 
ished by  this  totally  unexpected  ap- 
parition, I  would  not  have  stopped 
and  heard.  However  that  may  be,  the 
truth  is  that  I  did  stop,  and  did  hear. 
In  the  preoccupation  of  the  others  I 
was  quite  unobserved. 

The  Professor's  manner  of  address 
was  peculiarly  shy  and  embarrassed. 

"I — I  have  rented  a  house,  you 
know,"  he  said.  "Mrs.  Pingree's 
house  on  Broad  Street,  and — and, 
well,  you  see  we — I  haven't  furnished 
it  yet,  Mrs.  Rodgers,  and  if  it's  just 
as  convenient  to  you,  why  we,  that  is, 
Miss  Josephine  and  myself,  will  oc- 
cupy my  old  room  here  until  the 
house  is  ready." 

In  all  my  career,  which,  though 
brief,  has  been  filled  with  perhaps 
more  than  the  average  variety  of  inci- 
dents and  experiences,  I  have  never 
seen  an  expression  of  such  utter, 
hopeless  and  abandoned  astonishment 
as  that  stamped  upon  the  usually 
placid  features  of  our  landlady  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Professor's  address. 
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The  lamp  which  she  was  holding 
drooped  until  it  was  perilously  near 
to  falling  from  her  grasp.  Her  eyes 
bulged.  Her  mouth  was  opened 
wide  and  her  buxom  figure  leaned 
against  the  friendly  wall  in  limp 
amazement.  For  some  minutes  she 
stared  thus  at  the  Professor,  and  then 
slowly  turned  her  gaze  upon  Miss 
Josephine.  But  that  lady,  if  she  had 
an  explanation  to  offer,  was  totally 
unable  to  present  it,  for  she  was  the 
very  personification  of  helpless  con- 
fusion. It  was  the  Professor  himself 
who  finally  came  to  an  heroic,  though 
stammering,  rescue. 

"Why,  Mrs.  Rodgers,"  he  said,  as 
the  significance  of  our  landlady's 
dumb  eloquence  was  borne  in  upon 
him,  "is  it  possible  ? — why  don't  you — 
haven't  you  been  informed?  Why  we 
— we — "  But  here  in  desperation,  he 
invoked  a  deus  ex  machina,  and  tak- 
ing a  newspaper  from  his  pocket  he 
requested  her  to  read  therein  a  cer- 
tain paragraph,  vividly  indicated  by 
the  marks  of  a  blue  pencil. 

Many  times  afterward  have  I  read 
that  announcement  article.  Indeed,  a 
duplicate  of  it  is  even  now  in  my 
scrapbook.  It  told  a  story  that  had 
dawned  upon  me  immediately  when  I 
had  heard  the  Professor  begin  the  ad- 
dress which  had  temporarily  para- 
lyzed our  landlady.  Briefly  summed 
up,  and  rudely  stripped  of  all  compli- 
ments customary  in  newspaper  no- 
tices of  this  sort,  it  announced  that 
Miss  Josephine  and  the  Professor 
were  married. 

And  the  Professor  and  Miss  Jo- 
sephine— for  even  after  he  changed 
circumstances  we  always  referred  to 
her  by  this  more  familiar  appellation 
— moved   into   their   newly   furnished 


house  in  June.  They  were  thus  en- 
abled to  hold  a  reception  in  honor  of 
the  faculty  and  the  seniors  at  Com- 
mencement. And  on  this  occasion  I 
could  not  fail  to  notice  a  subtle  but 
unmistakable  change  that  matrimony 
had  evidently  worked  in  both  the  Pro- 
fessor and  his  wife.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  permanent  visitation  of  a 
spirit  of  happiness  and  content  which 
affected  not  only  themselves,  but  all 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  In 
the  case  of  Miss  Josephine  there  was 
an  access  of  color  to  her  hitherto  wan 
complexion,  and  the  porcelain  blue  of 
her  eyes  appeared  to  have  taken  on  a 
clearer  and,  if  I  may  so  define  it,  a 
more  womanly  lustre.  As  for  the 
Professor,  there  was  a  general  light- 
ening of  his  whole  demeanor,  and  in 
our  confidential  intercourse  in  the 
laboratory  there  were  times  when  he 
actually  joked. 

The  following  year  was  an  im- 
portant one  to  the  Professor.  Certain 
investigations  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  steadily  since  his  coming 
to  the  university  resulted  in  a  chemi- 
cal discovery  of  considerable  im- 
portance. He  at  once  became  a  man 
of  prominence  in  the  world  of  science. 
Two  societies  in  Europe  elected  him 
a  member.  Several  hitherto  unheard 
of  colleges  in  our  own  country  forcibly 
bestowed  upon  him  a  number  of 
honorary  degrees,  thus  qualifying 
him  to  write  quite  a  respectable  al- 
phabet after  his  name,  a  privilege, 
however,  of  which  I  do  not  believe 
he  ever  availed  himself.  In  fact,  the 
light  of  his  fame  was  shed  upon  us 
all,  and  as  for  Miss  Josephine,  her 
pride  and  joy  were  beyond  description. 
I  think  that  the  quiet  content  of  these 
two  happy  souls  had  entered  into  my 
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own  life  also.  But  the  pleasure  that  L 
felt  in  their  happiness  received  a 
sudden  and  most  unexpected  shock. 
I  had  been  absent  for  several  months 
on  certain  duties  connected  with  a 
government  ore  analysis.  During  my 
absence  I  had  heard  regularly  from 
the  Professor,  and  his  letters  were  all 
written  in  that  cheerful  spirit  that  re- 
flected the  deep  contentment  of  his 
life.  I  was  much  startled  and  grieved, 
therefore,  when  on  my  return  it  was 
reported  that  Miss  Josephine  was 
seriously  ill.  Deeply  concerned,  I  at 
once  made  my  way  to  the  Professor's 
home. 

At  the  door  I  was  met  by  a  servant 
who  informed  me  that  the  doctor  was 
with  the  patient,  and,  presuming  upon 
my  familiarity  with  the  household,  I 
entered  the  library.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  sinking  of  the  heart,  the  sense 
of  utter  desolation  which  seized  me 
when  I  glanced  about  the  well-known 
room.  It  had  been  the  Professor's 
sanctum,  his  holy  of  holies — and  Miss 
Josephine's,  too.  Here  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  retire  and  study,  and 
write  and  read.  And  here  she  used 
to  sit  with  her  "work."  Both  had 
left  unmistakable  traces  of  their 
presence.  The  neat  alignment  of  the 
books  on  the  shelves  was  Miss 
Josephine's  handiwork,  as  was  also 
the  orderly  arrangement  of  the 
papers,  pens  and  various  parapher- 
nalia on  the  desk.  The  open  book, 
the    spectacles    lying    beside    it,    the 


easy  armchair  and  the  careful  elimina- 
tion of  all  bric-a-brac,  almost  made 
the  Professor  visible.  Each  little 
object  reminded  me  of  a  light  of 
happiness  that  threatened  to  go  out 
forever. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  had  sat 
there,  awaiting, — I  dreaded  to  think 
what, — when  I  heard  a  footstep  in  the 
hall,  and  turning  around  beheld  the 
Professor  standing  in  the  doorway. 
There  was  a  strange  light  in  his  eyes 
and  with  one  hand  he  was  fumbling 
the  lowest  button  of  his  coat.  His 
other  clutched  the  neck  of  a  bottle. 
There  was  something  so  uncanny  in 
his  whole  attitude  that  I  became 
alarmed. 

"Miss  Josephine,"  I  exclaimed 
anxiously,  "is  she  better?" 

The  Profesor  made  no  answer.  In 
fact,  he  appeared  not  to  notice  me. 
Walking  deliberately  to  a  tray  in  the 
corner  he  took  therefrom  two  tum- 
blers, into  each  of  which,  with  a  prac- 
tised eye  and  skilled  hand,  he  poured 
exactly  one  ounce  of  the  liquid  from 
the  bottle.  This  liquid  had  a  reddish 
brown  appearance,  and  soon  began  to 
exhale  an  aromatic  odor  of  fermented 
spirit.  I  was  astonished.  Never. be- 
fore had  I  known  the  Professor  to 
taste  alcoholic  liquor. 

"It  cannot  be,"  I  cried,  "it  is  — " 

"It  is"  replied  the  Professor,  in  his 
old,  diffident  way,  but  with  a  strange 
light  in  his  eyes  strongly  accentu- 
ated, "it  is  a  boy." 


Bumblebee  Blossoms 


By  Clarence  Moores  Weed 


ONE     of    the    most     interest- 
ing  conclusions    of   modern 
science  is  that  which  shows 
the    influence    of   insects    in 
the     specialization    of    flowers.     One 
might  think  at  first  that  it  is  fanciful 
to   speak   of   cer- 
tain    flowers     as 
Bumblebee    Blos- 
soms,    others     as 
Butterfly      Blos- 
soms,    others     as 
Moth    Flowers, 
and  yet  others  as 
Fly     Flowers    or 
even  Wasp  Flow- 
ers.     Yet    such 
terms  are   by   no 
means     fanciful, 
for    they     simply 
express  the  sober 
conclusions  of  bi- 
ological science. 

This  interde- 
pendence between 
flowers  and  in- 
sects may  well  be 
illustrated  in  the 
case  of  the  bum- 
blebees so  abundant  throughout  our 
fields  and  woods  and  so  well  known 
that  they  need  no  introduction  to  any 
reader.  These  insects  winter  over 
only   as   adult  queens,  bearing   fertile 
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eggs,   the 
last    year's 
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queens    hibernating   in    the 
nest,    or    in    a    deserted 


mouse-nest,    or   in   such  other   shelter 
as  they  may  be  able  to  find. 

When  these  queen  bumblebees  first 
come  forth  from  their  winter  quarter? 
on  some  sunny  day  in  April  very  few 
nectar-laden    or    pollen-bearing    blos- 
soms  are    availa- 
ble.    Probably  in 
the  great  majority 
of    cases   the 
scented  pussies  of 
the  willows  serve 
to  break  the  long 
fast     of     these 
realmless    mon- 
archs,  who  begin 
their  reign   with- 
out  food   or   pal- 
ace,   kingdom    or 
subject.     But  this 
is     a     hereditary 
condition    in    the 
House    of    Bom- 
bus,    soon    to    be 
remedied  through 
die  vigorous  exer- 
tion of  the  queen 
herself.        Flying 
low     over     the 
ground    she    closely    scans    the    coun- 
try,  zigzagging  along  the   fence  cor- 
ners and  by  the  borders  of  the  cop- 
pice, frequently  alighting  to  follow  up 
some    promising    lead,    but    generally 
finding  it  unsatisfactory,  until  at  last, 
when    one  would    think  her  patience 
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Columbine  coming  into  Bloom 

completely  exhausted,  she  finds  a  re- 
treat sufficiently  to  her  liking  to  serve 
as  a  home.  Here  she  brings  a  store 
of  pollen  mixed  with  nectar,  until 
there  is  a  sufficient  bunch  to  receive 
her  first  eggs. 

In  a  short  time  these  eggs  hatch 
into  white  footless  grubs,  which  the 
queen  herself  cares  for,  continuing  to 
go  afield  in  search  of  food  for  herself 
and  young.  After  the  willows  are 
past  she  seeks  the  fragrant  chalices  of 
the  arbutus  if  it  chances  to  grow  in 
her  neighborhood,  diligently  gleaning 
from  blossom  to  blossom  the  store  of 
precious  nectar.  She  also  seeks  out 
the  pendent  bells  of  the  dog's-tooth 
violet  as  they  swing  gracefully  above 
the  smooth  and  mottled  leaves,  finding 
probably  pollen  as  well  as  nectar  here. 
And  she  is  even  content  to  glean 
from  the  miniature  blossoms  of  the 
spring  beauty  during  this  season  of 
comparative  scarcity. 

Soon,  however,  the  floral  procession 
begins  to  move  at  an  accelerated  pace, 
bringing  within  the  reach  of  Queen 
Bombus  a  host  of  blossoms  that  fur- 
nish rich  feeding  grounds  for  her 
royal   taste.     Most  beloved   of   all   in 


this  early  season  are  the  dandelions, 
rich  in  golden  pollen  and  delicious 
nectar.  These  flourish  in  the  open 
fields  where  the  springing  grass  is  not 
yet  high  enough  to  hide  them  ;  while 
before  the  dandelion  feast  is  over  the 
clustered  bells  of  the  clintonia  prove 
attractive  to  such  bees  as  seek  the 
shady  solitudes  of  rich  woods.  Then, 
too,  comes  the  richer  feast,  spread 
with  the  crowning  glory  of  the  year, 
when  the  orchards  on  the  hillsides 
proclaim  to  the  insect  world  that  the 
nectar  time  of  plenty  is  at  hand.  From 
far  and  near  the  bees  see  or  smell  this 
rich  display  and  fill  the  fragrant 
orchard  with  the  murmur  of  innu- 
merable wings.  And  here  and  there 
about  the  busy  tree  one  may  hear  the 
deeper  tone  of  Queen  Bombus  as  she 
eagerly  gathers  sustenance  for  the 
hope  of  her  royal  house — the  Bombus 
babies  helpless  in  their  home  beneath 
the  grass. 
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Bi  ue  Columbine 

The  apple  blossoms  welcome  practi- 
cally all  the  flying  insects  that  care  for 
nectar  or  pollen,  the  bumblebees 
forming  but  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  visitors.  About  this  time,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  I'east  spread  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  House  of 
Bombus,  though  a  few  humming-birds 
and  perhaps  some  night-flying  moths 
may  also  share  it  with  them.  For  the 
flaming  beauty  of  the  columbine  finds 
its  reward  in  pollination  by  these 
queen  bumblebees.  The  live  long 
spurs  in  each  flower  hold  a  plentiful 
supply  of  nectar,  which  is  out  of  the 
reach  of  short-tongued  bees  and  other 
insects.  It  is  just  the  right  distance, 
however,  for  the  queen  bumblebees, 
which  light  upon  the  central  part  o\ 
the  pendent  blossom  and  probe  each 
nectary  in  quick  succession.  When 
the  flower  first  opens  only  the  pistil 
hangs  down,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
picture  of  an  opening  columbine,   so 


that  an)-  bee  coming  covered  with  pol- 
len from  another  blossom  will  surely 
pollenize  the  stigmatic  surface  during 
its  round  of  the  nectaries.  A  little 
later  the  stamens  that  have  been  curled 
up  within  the  petals  unroll  so  that  they 
surround  the  pistil,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  picture  of  a  columbine  in  full 
flower.  The  bee  which  now  comes  to 
the  blossom  will  surely  dust  her  hairy 
legs  and  body  with  the  powdery  pol- 
len, and  thus  be  ready  to  pollenize  the 
next  young  flower  she  visits.  And  so 
on  the  rocky  hillsides  where  the  col- 
umbines abound  the  bees  go  humming 
from  flower  to  flower,  working  indus- 
triously through  the  long  May  days 
to  get  an  abundant  store  of  nectar  and 
pollen  for  the  rapidly  developing  col- 
ony. 

There  are  many  other  blossoms  that 
Bombus  visits  during  these  May  days. 
She  wanders  everywhere  in  the  fields 
and  woods  gleaning  from  many 
sources.  She  finds  comparatively  few 
flowers  that  cater  especially  to  her  as 
do  the  columbines,  although  the  beau- 
tiful showy  orchis  that  lives  in  rich 
open  woods  is  one  of  these.  But  she 
visits  many  flowers  which  cater  nor- 
mallv  to  smaller  bees.     Of  these  the 
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barberry  is  a  favorite,  and  the  bum- 
blebees may  be  seen  in  abundance' 
clinging  to  the  drooping  racemes  of 
small  yellow  flowers,  touching  the 
triggers  of  the  stamens  that  fly  up  to 
dust  the  visitor  with  their  pollen.  The 
barberry  bushes  are  very  conspicuous 
with  their  abundant  masses  of  bloom, 
and  doubtless  to  the  insects  they  are 
yet  more  in  evidence  through  the 
strong  odor  that  even  to  our  civilized 
nostrils  is  apparent  at  a  considerable 
distance. 

Late  in  spring  or  early  in  summer 
the  first  eggs  that  Queen  Bombus  laid 
mature  into  worker  bumblebees  that 
thus  become  the'  first  subjects  of  the 
queen  mother.  Children  as  well  as 
subjects,    they    at    once    assist    in    the 


Sweet  Pea 


BUMBLEBEE  VISITING  THE   BLOSSOMS   OF   TOAD- 
FLAX 

household  duties,  sallying  forth  in 
quest  of  flowery  spoil,  which  they 
bring  home  for  the  younger  members 
of  the  family  not  yet  matured.  These 
workers  are  much  smaller  than  the 
queens,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  season 
the  flowers  that  cater  especially  to.  the 
bumblebees  are  adapted  to  their 
smaller  size,  just  as  the  columbine  is 
adapted  to  the  larger  size  of  the 
queens.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
season  the  duties  of  the  colon}' — save 
the  laying  of  the  eggs — are  chiefly 
carried  on  by  these  worker  bees. 

Shortly  before  the  first  workers  ap- 
pear the  wood  betony  or  pedicularis 
begins  to  blossom,  and  it  seems  to  re- 
ceive during  its  blossoming  period  the 
visits  of  both  queens  and  workers.  Tt 
is  a  low  growing  plant,  generally 
found    in   rather    dry  fields,  with    its 
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Flowered  Sage 

blossoms  in  compact  heads ;  the  flow- 
ers are  bent  at  the  outer  end  and  so 
arranged  in  spirals  that  when  a  bee 
begins  upon  the  lowest  blossom  it  can 
easily  and  rapidly  visit  them  all. 
The  structure  of  the  flower  renders 
cross-pollination  by  such  visitors  al- 
most certain. 

The  everywhere  abundant  self-heal 
or  brunella  is  another  of  the  mid- 
summer blossoms  that  caters  especially 
to  worker  bumblebees.  The  good- 
sized  heads  of  blue  flowers  are  borne 
rather  close  to  the  ground,  the  blos- 
soms being  arranged  on  the  head  in 
such  a  spiral  that  the  bee  can  easily 
pass  from  one  to  the  other  as  it  circles 
upward. 

Another  summer  favorite  of  the 
worker  bumblebees  is  found  in  the 
yellow  blossoms  of  the  toadflax  or 
butter  and  eggs,  which  is  widely  dis- 
tributed as  a  troublesome  weed.  Like 
the  other  blossoms  adapted  to  the 
workers  rather  than  the  queens,  these 
(lowers  are  much  smaller  than  those 
of  the  columbine.  The  bees  enter 
the  mouth  of  the  flower,  poking  their 
head  down  towards  the  nectar  and 
rubbing  upon  their  backs  the  fertiliz- 
ing    pollen.       The     turtle     head     or 


snake's-mouth  is  yet  another  similar 
flower  freely  visited  by  the  workers 
from  midsummer  until  autumn. 

The  foraging  grounds  of  the  bum- 
blebees are  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  fields  and  woods.  In  gardens  and 
cultivated  grounds  they  find  many 
flowers  that  cater  to  their  wants  and 
very  commonly  they  perform  a  needed 
service  to  man  in  acting  as  pollinators 
to  his  crops.  The  relation  of  bumble- 
bees to  red  clover  is  well  known.  Peas, 
beans,  and  other  legumes  are  freely 
visited  and  pollinated  by  these  bees, 
the  whole  structure  of  the  flower  being 
especially  adapted  to  them.  This  may 
well  be  shown  by  reference  to  the  ac- 
companying picture  of  a  sweet  pea 
blossom,  in  which  the  parts  are  typical 
of  the  legume  family,  although  they 
are  larger  because  of  the  development 
of  the  flower  in  the  hands  of  the  flor- 
ist. Like  all  so-called  perfect  flowers, 
the  blossom  of  the  sweet  pea  consists 
of  four  sets  of  organs.  The  sepals, 
which  taken  together  form  the  calyx, 
are  the  small,  green-pointed  bodies  at 
the  base  of  the  flower  on  the  outside. 
The  petals,  which  as  a  whole  form  the 
corolla,  constitute  what  we  usually 
think  of  as  the  flower.  The  large  up- 
right one  at  the  top  of  the  blossom  is 
called  the  standard,  the  two  recurved 
ones  in  the  middle  of  the  flower  are 
called  the  wings,  and  the  smaller  lower 
one  is  the  keel.  Within  the  keel  are 
found  the  stamens  which  contain  the 
yellow  pollen  and  the  pistil  from 
which  the  seed  develops.  In  the  or- 
dinary flowers  of  the  pea  and  bean 
the  visiting  bee  alights  upon  the  wings, 
straddling  them,  and  thus  depressing 
both  wings  and  keel  until  the  pollen 
and  the  end  of  the  pistil  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  under  surface  of  the  bee, 
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which  is  busily  sucking  the  nectar  at 
the  base  of  the  flower.  In  the  case  of 
the  improved  sweet  pea,  however,  the 
increase  in  size  seems  to  have  defeated 
Nature's  intention,  for  if  you  watch 
the  bumblebees  visiting  the  flowers 
you  will  see  that  they  nearly  always 
alight  upon  one  wing,  at  the  side  of 
the  keel,  inserting  the  tongue  and 
sucking  the  nectar  without  coming  in 
contact  with  the  stamens  or  pistil. 

The  common  garden  sage,  with  its 
blue  corolla  and  projecting  pistil  and 
stamens,  is  a  typical  bumblebee  blos- 
som. The  nectar  is  secreted  at  the 
base  of  the  flower,  which  has  a  label- 
lum  below,  which  serves  as  a  good 
landing  place  for  the  bee.  The  pollen- 
bearing  anthers  are  in  two  sets  held  on 
each  end  of  a  curved  stalk  in  such  a 
way  that  when  the  bee  pushes  into  the 
flower  it  will  strike  one  set  of  these, 
and  in  so  doing  cause  the  other  set  to 
come  down  on  the  back  of  the  insect 
and  dust  it  with  pollen. 

The  closed  gentian  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  bumblebee  blos- 
soms of  late  summer  and  early  au- 
tumn. As  will  be  seen  by  referring  to 
the  accompanying  picture,  the  flowers 
are  completely  closed,  a  fact  which  led 
John  Burroughs  in  one  of  his  delight- 
ful essays  to  suggest  that  it  does  not 
receive  insect  visits.  But  the  worker 
bumblebees  could  tell  you  better,  for 
they  have  learned  how  to  pry  open  the 
mouth  of  the  blossom  and  enter  for 
the  nectar  at  its  base,  where  they  cir- 
cle around  the  flower  in  a  way  to  come 
in  contact  with  both  stamens  and  pis- 
til. And  they  also  can  tell  from  the 
color  of  the  blossom  whether  it  is 
young  and  nectar-bearing. 

As  the  willows  commonly  furnish 
the    first    spring    sustenance    for    the 


Closed  Gentian 

founder  of  the  bumblebee  colony,  so 
the  wild  asters  generally  furnish  the 
last  food  for  the  workers.  The  in- 
creasing coldness  of  the  September 
nights  causes  these  workers  to  be  less 
and  less  active,  and  they  gradually 
perish  until  all  are  dead.  By  the  time 
cold  weather  really  comes  the  only 
forms  alive  are  the  queens  which  have 
developed  in  the  colony  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  season.  These  are  to 
pass  the  winter  and  begin  new  colonies 
the  following  spring. 


Old  Ipswich  Town 

By  Abbie  Farwell  Brown 


"In  Ipswich   nights  are   cool   and  fair, 
And  the  voice  that  comes  from  yonder 
sea, 
Sings  to  the  quaint  old  mansions  there 

Of  'the  time,  the  time  that  used  to  be.' 
And    the    quaint    old    mansions    rock   and 

groan, 
And  they  seem  to  sing  in  an  undertone, 
With  half  a  sigh  and  half  a  moan  : 
'It  was,  but  it  never  again  will  be.'  " 
— Eugene  Field. 

PERHAPS  there  is  no  town 
in  the  whole  country  which 
has  so  many  old  houses  of 
which  to  he  proud  as  Ips- 
wich by  the  sea.  The  quaint  streets 
of  the  drowsy  village  are  lined  with 
opposite  groups  of  gray,  weather- 
beaten  veterans,  leaning  towards  one 
another  at  precarious  angles,  like  gos- 
sips in  an  old-time  contra-dance. 
What  secrets  of  a  by-gone  day  may 
they  be  whispering?  What  tales  of 
nine  generations  .  of  our  ancestors 
who  have  peered  through  those  nar- 
row window  panes,  crossed  those 
worn  door-stones,  warmed  themselves 
in  the  comfort  of  those  huge  chim- 
neys? For  this  is  one  of  the  first 
settlements  in  old  Massachusetts,  and 
some  of  these  ancient  piles  are  the 
original  dwellings  of  the  thirteen  who 
came  with  John  Winthrop  from  Bos- 
ton  in   1633. 

Ipswich,   the    modern     town,    is     a 

prosperous,  growing  community.     It 

has    business     blocks     and     factories, 

electric  lights  and   trolley  cars.     But 
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somehow  these  "improvements"  have 
not  destroyed  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  place  as  they  have  done  in  so 
many  New  England  villages.  An  un- 
usual sentiment,  or  a  shrewd  Yankee 
presentiment,  have  kept  the  natural 
beauty  and  the  antique  historic  flavor 
which  now  attract  artists  and  summer 
people  and  the  many  interested  in 
ancient  things.  A  local  Historical 
Society  has  a  watchful  eye  upon  the 
old  buildings  to  see  that  the  choice 
ones  be  not  injured  or  destroyed.  It 
has  rooms  in  the  historic  Saltonstall 
house,  one  of  the  finest  relics  of  the 
early  days,  dating  from  1637;  and 
here  it  has  warily  gathered  all  the 
town's  available  treasures  in  the  way 
of  china,  old  furniture  and  utensils, 
books,  papers  and  historic  relics.  So 
that  the  amateur  seeker  after  antiqui- 
ties may  knock  at  the  doors  of  the 
other  "quaint  old  mansions"  in  vain, 
and  come  away  no  richer  for  his 
quest.  This  same  Historical  Society 
is  also  marking  with  graven  tablets 
spots  famous  in  our  national  history ; 
and  Old  Home  Week  last  year  saw 
three  new  monuments  of  the  kind 
erected  for  the  edification  of  future 
residents  and  visitors.  One  of  these, 
on  the  Meeting  House  Green,  marks 
the  site  of  the  first  church  built  at 
Ipswich  in  1634.  A  second,  on  beau- 
tiful old  High  Street — the  ancient 
Pudding  Lane — is  in  memory  of 
Anne   Bradstreet,   our  first  American 
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poetess,  and  of  Governor  Bradstreet, 
her  husband.  A  third  tablet,  on  the 
same  street,  marks  the  site  of  the 
dwelling  of  another  colonial  governor. 
Ipswich  has  furnished  more  than  her 
share  of  state  celebrities, — no  less  a 
personage  than  the  majestic  Governor 
Thomas  Dudley,  afterwards  of  Rox- 
bury. 

Most  of  the  streets  in  the  quaint 
old  town  have  kept  the  original  names 
bestowed  by  the  Puritan  settlers;  and 
with  a  real  thrill  of  pleasure  one 
comes  upon  the  signboards  which 
mark  picturesque  cross-roads :  "Old 
England  Road,"  "Labor-in-vain 
Road,"  "Heartbreak  Hill,"  "Turkey 
Shore,"  and  "Hog  Lane."  Here  are 
no  boulevards  or  avenues,  in  the  mod- 
ern rustic  taste.  One  could  fancy  the 
old  mansions  toppling  to  pieces  in 
sheer  disgust  were  they  required  to 
face  such  nomenclature. 

Ipswich  River,  which  winds  lazily 
through  the  sleepy  parts  of  the  town, 
rousing  itself  here  and  there  at  a  busy 
corner  to  turn  a  mill-wheel  or  supply 
power  for  a  factory  engine,  cuts  the 
village  into  queer  sections,  and  neces- 
sitates any  number  of  crooked  streets 
and  quaint  bridges.  Along  Turkey 
Shore  and  on  Water  Street  are 
wharves  and  fish  houses,  tumble-down 
shanties  coated  with  yellow  moss,  the 
desire  of  the  artist.  Yellow  mustard 
grows  in  vivid  patches  close  to  the 
water  where  at  high  tide  brightly  col- 
ored fishing  boats  jostle  one  another 
in  the  veering  breezes  and  currents; 
while  at  low  tide  they  lie  prone 
upon  the  fiats  of  mud  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  ubiquitous  painter,  who 
sees  herein  wondrous  colors, — purple, 
pink,  blood -crimson  and  vivid  green, 
— greatly    to    the    puzzlement    of    the 


gaping  natives  who  crowd  at  his 
elbow  watching  the  splashing  brush. 
Back  from  the  wharves,  along  the 
little  lanes,  aslant  on  hillsides,  alone 
on  islands  of  marsh  grass,  everywhere 
are  the  old  houses  of  Ipswich.  These 
veterans  are  rarely  painted.  Their 
sturdy  old  timbers  are  stained  slate- 
color  by  centuries  of  Atlantic  storms. 
They  are  usually  two  stories  and  a 
half  in  front,  the  roof  sloping  steeply 
from  the  ridge-pole  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  ground.  Often  the  third 
story  overhangs  the  second,  and  the 
second  the  first  by  a  good  twelve 
inches.  Folk  say  that  this  was  done 
for  greater  convenience  in  guarding 
the  front  doorway  during  those  early 
days  when  the  redskin  was  a  near 
neighbor.  And,  indeed,  leaning  from 
one  of  the  second  story  windows  a 
stern  Puritan  father  might  with  his 
old  flint-lock  effectually  have  covered 
any  figure  sneaking  to  the  doorstone. 
In  at  least  one  of  the  old  houses  the 
partitions  between  the  rooms  as  well  as 
the  walls  of  the  house  itself  were 
plugged  carefully  with  pebbles  and 
sand,  as  a  double  protection  against 
bullets  and  Indian  arrows.  For  the 
first  white  settlers  planted  their  vil- 
lage of  Ipswich  in  the  midst  of  Aga- 
wam,  the  largest  Indian  settlement  on 
Massachusetts  Bay,  under  the  power- 
ful Sagamore  Masconnommet.  And 
for  years  this  was  a  frontier  post,  a 
barrier  between  the  savage  red  French 
allies  on  the  north  and  Boston  with 
its  outlying  peaceful  communities  on 
the  south. 

The  old  houses  have  windows  set 
irresponsibly  above  or  below,  along- 
side or  at  diagonals  to  one  another. 
The  chimneys  are  immense  and  in 
nearly  every  chamber  is  an  enormous 
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The  Corbett  House 

fireplace, — in  many  cases,  alas  !  neatly 
boarded  up  to  make  provision  for  a 
modern  air-tight  stove.  But  in  many 
kitchens  the  brass  fire-dogs  still  stand 
at  bay  on  the  red  brick  hearths;  the 
old  ovens  are  still  in  use,  and  in  the 
chimney  place  hang  crane  and  pot- 
hooks cooking  the  dinner  of  folk  who 
bear  the  same  names  as  those  who 
originally  built  the  house  and  thatched 
it  from  the  cold,  not  twenty  years 
after  Shakespeare  died ! 

Every  old  house  has  its  ancient  gar- 
den of  hollyhocks,  most  stately,  of 
larkspur,  Canterbury  bells,  poppy,  fox- 
glove and  mignonette,  and  all  the  old- 
fashioned  flowers  proper  to  the  mem- 
ories of  such  homes.  Some  of  the 
gardens  are  in  front ;  but  most  of 
them  are  at  the  rear  of  the  old  houses, 
close  below  the  slanting  roof,  which 
seems  to  reach  down  to  the  tangled 
mass  of  color  with  tender  eagerness. 
There  are  arbors,  too,  overgrown  with 
hanging  grapevines,  and  beyond, 
groups  of  gray  outhouses  where  dove 
cotes  are  ever  full  of  gentle  murmur- 
ing and  the  rustle  of  wings. 

Naturally  in  such  a  town  there  are 
tales  to  be  told, — tales  as  old  as  the 
houses,  and  older;  tales  even  of  those 
mistily  ambiguous  days  before  Mas- 
eon  nom met  sold  Agawam  to  John 
Winthrop  for  twenty  pounds.  For 
there    were    white   exiles    in    Agawam 


before  the  thirteen  godly  men  came 
out  from  Boston  to  investigate.  And 
what  manner  of  life  they  led  among 
their  red  brothers  we  can  only  wist- 
fully surmise  and  wish  there  were 
more  legends  to  help  us  in  surmis- 
ing. 

Heartbreak  Hill  has  a  legend  pre- 
historic, a  legend  undoubtedly  of  In- 
dian origin,  and,  we  like  to  think, 
authentic  by  the  same  token.  It  is  a 
wonderful  hill,  the  highest  summit 
thereabout,  reached  by  a  winding 
bridle-path  over  meadow  and  under 
low-hung  branches,  and  finally 
through  a  perfect  jungle  of  huge- 
leaved  poison-ivy, — a  sinister  ap- 
proach to  the  place  of  sorrow.  From 
the  top  of  Heartbreak  Hill  one  has 
an  unbroken  view  of  the  landscape  on 
all  sides,  a  circle  of  fertile  valleys  and 
green  slopes,  with  seaward  marshes, 
through  which  the  river  winds  like  a 
serpent  of  many  coils  to  the  yellow 
sand  dunes  and  so  out  to  open  ocean. 
One  can  see  beyond  Plum  Island  only 
the  Isles  of  Shoals  to  break  one's 
vision  of  far-off  England.  Here  one 
would  stand  to  watch  for  an  incom- 
ing ship  from  the  old  country.  Here 
is  a  pile  of  rock  in  a  mystic  circle ; 
and  here,  the  legend  tells,  sat  an 
Indian  maiden  in  the  days  before  the 
white  men  came  in  numbers  to  Aga- 
wam, watching  for  her  white  lover  to 
return  from  the  far  country  of  his 
birth.  He  had  loved  her  and  he  had 
gone,  promising  to  return.  And  so 
she  sat  upon  Heartbreak  Hill  and 
waited,  waited.  But  she  never  saw 
her  white  god  again.  And  so  she 
died  upon   Heartbreak  Hill. 

The  sand  dunes,  the  sea,  and  the 
old  Main  house  by  the  river  share 
among  them  another  legend,  stern  and 
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gruesome  as  that  of  the  Wandering 
Jew.  In  the  bad  old  days  Harry  Main 
lived  in  this  house  by  the  river,  grow- 
ing every  day  more  rich  in  some  mys- 
terious way.  He  sailed  the  sea ;  he 
was  ever  prowling  on  the  beach  by 
the  waves ;  on  the  darkest  nights  his 
house  was  unlighted,  he  answered  to 
no  clang  nor  knocker.  At  last  the 
truth  was  made  clear;  Harry  Main 
was  a  smuggler,  a  pirate  in  this  vil- 
lage of  godly  men!  Nay,  worse;  he 
was  a  wrecker.  On  dark  and  stormy 
nights  he  would  light  fires  upon  the 
treacherous  sands  so  that  gallant 
coasters  with  their  cargoes  of  sup- 
plies or  home-going  gold  would  be 
cast  upon  Ipswich  bar  to  enrich  his 
wicked  store.  His  old  house  was  full 
of  treasure  the  price  of  unchronicled 
crimes.  And  when  the  wretch  died, 
his  vileness  being  discovered,  his  body 
was  condemned  to  be  chained  on  Ips- 
wich bar,  the  scene  of  his  sins.  But 
a  heavier  doom  was  pronounced  upon 


his  soul.  Day  and  night,  night  and 
day  henceforth,  the  soul  of  Harry 
Main  in  his  body  upon  Ipswich  bar 
must  coil  a  cable  of  sand  until  it 
breaks.  And  when  the  frail  coil  parts 
his  demoniac  shrieks  may  yet  be 
heard  echoing  over  the  marshes  and 
among  the  yellow  dunes.  This  dread- 
ful sound,  borne  on  a  rising  gale,  is 
still  in  Ipswich  town  the  terror  of 
naughty  children,  whose  mothers 
know  a  way  of  frightening  them  into 
obedience. 

Ipswich  has,  of  course,  its  legend  of 
Captain  Kidd's  buried  gold;  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  town  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  which  has  not.  The  story  tell- 
eth  of  a  man  who  dreamed  for  three 
nights  of  such  a  treasure,  with  a  cir- 
cumstantial picture  of  the  desirable 
spot.  On  the  following  night  he  went 
alone  to  the  place  of  his  dream,  which 
answered  to  the  description  in  every 
particular.  Eagerly  he  began  to  dig; 
and    presently,    as    in    his    dream,    he 
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struck  a  flat  rock  in  which  was  im- 
beded  an  iron  bar.  But  when  he  es- 
sayed to  pull  at  the  bar  he  was  sud- 
denly surrounded  by  a  multitude  of 
black  cats  who  circled  about  him  in  a 
mad  round,  with  viciously  blazing 
eyes.  Following  his  instinct  he  ex- 
claimed "Scat  I"  Immediately  the 
spell  was  broken ;  the  cats  vanished, 
and  the  man  found  himself  standing 
up  to  his  waist  in  the  hole  full  of 
water.  He  went  home  with  the  iron 
bar,  the  only  tangible  relic  of  his 
dream  which  he  ever  possessed.  And 
later  this  bar  was  forged  into  a  shovel 
or  a  hoe,  and  was  for  years  exhibited 
in  Ipswich  as  undoubted  proof  that 
this  legend  must  be  true. 

Ipswich  is  too  near  Salem  not  to 
have  possessed  a  witch.  And  indeed, 
one  poor  old  creature  was  executed 
here  upon  Gallows  Hill  in  those  years 
of  strenuous  belief.  But  Ipswich  also 
had  her  devil.  If  you  doubt  it  you 
have  but  to  visit  the  ledge  of  rock 
on  Meeting  House  green,  where  you 
shall  see,  plainly  to  the  naked  eye,  the 
print  of  a  cloven  hoof.  This  was 
where  he  fell,  that  unlucky  devil,  on 
the  day  when  the  Rev.  George  Whit- 
field's eloquence  drove  him  from  his 
concealed  coign  of  vantage  under  the 
old    meeting     house    roof.       And     he 


has  never  since  been  seen  in  the 
village. 

A  stone's  throw  from  the  Meeting 
House  green  is  the  old  Puritan  ceme- 
tery, where  lie  the  bones  of  the  earliest 
settlers,  some  of  the  sturdiest  stock 
in  our  nation's  history.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful old  graveyard,  dignified,  peaceful, 
and  with  little  attempt  at  landscape 
gardening  to  make  it  seem  a  pleasure- 
ground  rather  than  a  place  of  rest. 
It  slopes  gently  up  the  Town  Hill,  the 
newer  graves  rising  in  terraces  above 
those  of  the  "rude  forefathers,"  tier 
upon  tier  to  the  summit,  whence  one 
may  look  down  upon  the  whole  vil- 
lage of  the  living  beyond  this  city 
of  the  dead ;  while  on  the  other  side 
lies  the  sea,  to  which  nine  generations 
have  gone  down  in  ships. 

The  old  part  of  the  cemetery  is 
naturally  the  most  interesting.  Here 
the  high-shouldered  slabs  of  granite 
are  mellow  with  moss,  beneath  which 
one  can  painfully  trace  dates  which 
give  one  the  thrill  of  actual  historic 
realization.  A  hundred  years  before 
the  Revolution;  here  lie  grandfathers 
of  the  heroes  of  Bunker  Hill  and 
Ticonderoga.  Here  are  the  tombs  of 
early  ministers  and  generals,  states- 
men and  merchants,  whose  names  are 
found  on  every  state  and  national 
document  of  importance  since  our 
country's  history  began.  Here  are 
coats  of  arms,  duplicates  of  those  still 
proudly  worn  across  the  sea,  and 
names  which  have  been  engraved  on 
tablets  in  college  and  court.  A  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College  lies  here : 
John  Rogers,  one  of  the  early  minis- 
ters of  Ipswich.  And  the  names  of 
many  of  our  "best  families"  are  hum- 
bly here  inscribed.  The  oldest  de- 
cipherable   slab    is    dated     1643,    but 
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doubtless  there  are  many  even  more 
ancient,  dumbly  marking  the  spot 
where  rest  the  first-fallen  of  that  little 
community  which  settled  in  Agawam. 

In  Ipswich  one  may  be  happy  for 
many  days ;  for  in  summer  there  is 
much  to  charm  the  eye  and  much  to 
draw  the  fancy,  and  much  to  study 
and  learn,  if  one  loves  to  delve  in 
olden  memories,  endeavoring  to  put 
two  and  two  together,  rehabilitating 
a  time  long  past.  There  are  beautiful 
drives  down  picturesque  lanes ;  there 
are  trolley  trips  to  points  whose  very 
names  are  happily  suggestive ;  there 
are  enchanting  sails  on  the  winding 
river,  with  green  marsh  and  dune  on 
either  hand,  and  with  the  salt-sweet 
breath  on  one's  cheek. 

Especially  if  one  be  an  artist  this 
is    a    charmed    region.      One    cannot 


cross  a  street  or  peer  about  a  corner 
but  one  finds  a  yellow  umbrella,  like  a 
huge  mushroom,  sprouting  close  be- 
fore one's  face.  In  every  possible 
and  impossible  place  their  easels  are 
planted,  to  the  huge  amusement  of  the 
native,  who  looks  on  with  good-na- 
tured contempt.  Since,  however,  the 
latter  reaps  a  continuous  harvest  from 
the  presence  of  the  city  visitor  and 
from  his  various  idiosyncracies,  he  is 
scarcely  in  position  to  rail  loudly,  even 
though  the  artist's  follies  be  not  his 
follies.  And  on  the  wdiole  it  is  a  rela- 
tion for  mutual  benefit ;  as  in  the  ear- 
liest days  John  Winthrop  and  the 
Agawams  united  against  the  outside 
world. 

A  quaint  old  town  !  May  it  and  its 
old  houses  stand  as  at  present  for 
many  years  to  come. 


From  a  drawing  kindly  loaned  by  The  Congregationalist 

Edward  Everett  Hale 


Each  for  All  and  All  for  Each 


>y  Edward  Everett  Hale 


THE  Committee  on  Federal 
Relations  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  surprised 
dainty  people  a  few  days 
ago,  with  the  unanimity  of  their  pro- 
posal that  the  Slate  of  Pennsylvania 
should  carry  on  the  coal  mines  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  that  the  government 
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of  the  United  States  should  acquire 
possession  of  the  anthracite  region. 
What  is  annoying,  perhaps  edifying, 
as  well,  is  that  people  choose  to  speak 
of  this  proposal  as  if  it  were  some 
novelty  in  our  legislation.  The  truth 
is  that  from  the  moment  when  Robin- 
son   and    Brewster's    companions    in 
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Leyden  bought  a  lot  of  land  with  a 
common  purpose,  and  from  a  common 
treasury  built  the  houses  of  all  the 
Scrooby  Colony,  down  to  this  mo- 
ment, the  New  England  towns  and 
cities  have  committed  themselves  to 
the  principles  which  make  the  whole 
community  take  care  of  the  interests 
of  the  individual. 

I  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  before 
a  Boston  club  several  years  ago,  which 
will  perhaps  have  more  interest  now 
than  it  had  then.  I  do  not  attempt  to 
alter  it,  but  reprint  it  here  exactly  as  it 
was  written : 

The  colony  at  Plymouth,  consisting 
of  only  fifty  men  and  women  after  the 
horrors  of  the  first  winter,  and  only 
numbering  about  five  hundred  persons 
in  1630,  enacted,  in  1633,  a  statute  for 
the  registration  of  deeds.  This  stat- 
ute required  that  deeds  of  conveyance 
should  be  recorded  by  the  state.  It  is 
the  beginning  of  the  system  of  record 
by  the  state,  which,  when  it  is  carried 
out  to  its  perfection,  becomes  the  Aus- 
tralian system,  in  which  the  state  guar- 
antees the  title  of  all  real  estate. 
Where  the  title  comes  directly  from 
the  state,  as  it  came  in  Plymouth,  as  a 
hundred  years  ago  it  came  in  Austra- 
lia, or  as  it  now  comes  when  people 
take  lands  from  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, or  lands  which  have  fallen 
into  the  possession  of  separate  states, 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  it  is  easy  for 
the  state  to  trace  all  changes  in  the 
title,  precisely  as  it  traces  changes  in 
title  when  people  die.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  see  that  the  spirit  of  democracy, 
nursed  in  the  independency  of  the 
Plymouth  Church,  led  directly  and 
without  any  question  to  this  registra- 
tion of  title. 

The    Massachusetts    law,  made  by 


the  richer  colony  for  the  same  purpose, 
is  dated  October  15,  1652.  It  requires 
the  recording  of  deeds  by  the  public, 
and  the  system  has  been  maintained 
here,  and  is  now  the  system  of  every 
American  state.  It  is  gradually  intro- 
ducing itself  in  European  countries. 
"This  court,  having  taken  this  thing 
into  serious  consideration,  doth  hereby 
declare  and  order,  for  the  prevention 
of  all  clandestine  and  uncertain  sales 
and  titles,  that  henceforth  no  sale  or 
alienation  of  houses  or  lands  in  this 
jurisdiction  shall  be  holden  good  in 
law,  except  the  same  be  done  by  deed 
in  writing  under  hand  and  seal  .  .  . 
and  unless  said  deed  be  acknowledged 
according  to  law,  and  recorded." 

By  a  similar  necessity,  as  one  may 
say,  of  a  new  community,  acting  as  a 
pure  democracy,  the  building  of  roads, 
and  generally  of  bridges,  fell  upon  the 
people.  Most  governments  consider 
that  they  are  entitled  to  collect  taxes 
from  the  people;  the  governments  of 
New  England  ordered  the  men  them- 
selves to  come  out  and  work  upon  the 
roads.  If  they  had  horses  or  oxen 
useful  for  the  service,  they  ordered 
them  out  in  the  same  way.  It  was  ex- 
actly as  a  feudal  baron  ordered  out 
all  his  dependents  to  attend  him  in 
military  service.  But  in  this  case  it  is 
the  sovereign  himself  who  takes  the 
field.  For  my  own  part,  when,  in  the 
summer,  I  pass  through  the  body  of 
twenty  or  thirty  of  my  neighbors  who 
are  at  work  together,  repairing  our 
roads,  I  touch  my  hat  to  them  all,  and 
try  to  express  to  them  all  the  pleasure 
which  I  feel  that  we  have  all  returned 
thus  to  a  simple  object  lesson  in  prac- 
tical democracy. 

In  New  England,  it  was  only  as  cer- 
tain supposed  difficulties  of  adminis- 
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tration  hindered   the   building  of  the 
leading  arteries  of  commerce,  that  cor- 
porations began  to  be  made   for  the 
building  of  turnpikes.     I  will  write  of 
these  in  their  place.     I  think  that  the 
first  corporation  for  building  a  bridge 
was  that  which  built  the  large  bridge 
between     Boston     and     Charlestown, 
neither  of  those  towns  feeling  able  to 
undertake  the  new  enterprise.     A  sim- 
ilar  corporation  built   the  bridge  be- 
tween Salem  and  Beverly.     Such  un- 
dertakings were  new  then,  and  it  was 
supposed    that    a    certain    hazard    at- 
tended them.     To  meet  this  hazard  the 
state    created    corporations     for    the 
building  of  these  works.     They  did  so 
exactly  as  they  created  a  lottery  for 
the    benefit   of    Harvard    College.     It 
was  admitted  on  all  hands,  I  suppose, 
that  there  was  an  element  of  risk,  and 
it  was  thought,  properly  perhaps,  that 
the  state  ought  not  to  incur  such   a 
risk.     But  as  time  has  gone  on,  those 
corporations    have    surrendered    their 
trust  to  the  public,  and  the  public  owns 
these   bridges.     I    no    more   think    of 
paying  a  toll  when  I  cross  from  Bos- 
ton  to   Charlestown   than   I   think   of 
paying  a  toll  when  I  walk  from  West 
Street  to  Winter  Street.     The  old  law 
of  the  instrument  has  asserted  itself, 
and  the  state  has  become  the  possessor 
of  property   which   was   built  experi- 
mentally by  adventurous  corporations. 
An    interesting    illustration    of    the 
American  habit  is  in  the  establishment 
of   light-houses.     The   light-house   of 
Europe  is  a  curious  enough  monument 
of  feudalism.     That  means  that  who- 
ever was  fortunate  enough  to  own  the 
commanding     position  —  say     at    the 
mouth  of  the  River  Mersey,  where  the 
proper  beacon   should  be  erected  for 
the    guidance   of    the   immense  com- 


merce which  was  to  pass  up  the  Mer- 
sey— took  possession  of  this  place  and 
put  up  his  light-house  there.  Then 
his  cruisers  collected  tolls  from  per- 
sons who  had  the  benefit  of  the  light- 
house ;  tolls  which  they  were  glad 
enough  to  pay,  and  which  made  for 
him  an  enormous  revenue.  By  and 
by,  when  one  and  another  court  favor- 
ite found  out  how  large  these  tolls 
were,  one  and  another  king,  with  the 
freedom  of  James  II  or  other  such 
people,  gave  to  a  corporation  the  right 
to  establish  such  conveniences  for 
commerce.  What  is  known  as  Trini- 
ty Board  in  London  is  such  a  corpora- 
tion now.  It  has  the  right  to  collect 
special  dues  from  ships  for  the  main- 
tenance of  light-houses;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  bound  to  maintain 
these  light-houses.  But  it  is  a  little 
doubtful,  from  time  to  time,  where  the 
government  may  order  a  light-house, 
or  how  far  Trinity  House  may  re- 
fuse to  obey  the  order.  In  the  place 
of  all  this  complicated  system  by  which 
adventurers  or  favorites  are  permit- 
ted to  undertake  a  common  duty,  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  from  the 
beginning  built  its  light-houses  and 
paid  for  their  administration.  The 
United  States,  which  at  one  time  ex- 
acted light-house  dues,  has  dropped 
into  the  same  system,  and  the  charge 
for  maintaining  the  system  of  lights 
along  the  coast— one  of  the  noblest 
exhibitions  of  concrete  Christianity 
which  our  modern  civilization  affords 
— is  a  charge  assumed  by  the  nation 
for  the  good  of  the  nation,  without  any 
picayune  question  whether  a  particular 
fishing  smack  owes  eleven  and  a  quar- 
ter cents  for  its  share  in  the  service, 
or  whether  a  particular  steamer  can 
afford  to  pay  eleven  dollars  and  six- 
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teen  cents.  Its  work  is  for  all  man- 
kind, and  all  mankind  alike  pays  what 
the  work  requires. 

It  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  our 
American  diplomacy  that,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  we  insisted  upon  it  that  the 
same  freedom  of  commerce  should  be 
recognized  by  the  famous  light-house 
at  Elsinore.  Up  to  that  time  the  Dan- 
ish government  had  availed  itself  of  its 
fortunate  peninsular  position  and  had 
exacted  from  all  shipping  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Baltic  the  payment  of 
light-dues  as  they  passed  this  famous 
Pharos.  We  notified  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment at  that  time  that  this  belonged 
to  the  robbery  of  the  Dark  Ages,  and 
that  a  decent  government  must  not 
exact  any  such  fees.  The  notification 
was  regarded  kindly,  and  the  passage 
at  Elsinore  is  now  free  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  thanks  to  the  Na- 
tionalist drift  and  movement  of  our 
own  people. 

The  establishment  of  what  we  call 
public  schools  is  another  fine  illustra- 
tion of  the  readiness  with  which  the 
Amercian  people  adapt  themselves  to 
the  great  principle  of  Christian  gov- 
ernment. What  is  called  a  public 
school  in  England  is  simply  a  school 
for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
Other  schools  are  what,  in  our  droll 
language,  we  should  call  "select 
schools";  they  are  open  to  particular 
classes,  or  to  people  of  particular  com- 
munities. But  the  proper  definition  of 
a  public  school  in  England  is  a  school 
to  which  any  boy  may  be  sent  if  his 
parents,  or  somebody,  will  pay  for 
him.  The  very  first  schools  insti- 
tuted in  our  Bay  Colony  were  schools 
provided  for  by  the  subscriptions  of 
the  wealthiest  citizens ;  but  it  appeared 
very  soon  that  they  intended  to  have 


everybody  learn  to  read.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  that  the  original 
statutes  stood  for  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  a  state  of  all  its  people  being 
able  to  read  the  Bible.  Out  of  this 
view,  which  we  should  think  a  little 
narrow,  perhaps,  grew  the  necessity 
that  every  child  born  into  this  state 
should  be  taught,  at  least,  enough  to 
read  the  Scriptures.  Therefore  the 
state,  as  a  whole,  from  its  own  taxes, 
not  from  private  subscription,  estab- 
lished the  system  of  education  which 
exists  to  this  hour.  The  state  does  not 
ask  whether  in  a  given  family  there 
are  twenty  children  or  whether  there 
are  none.  It  taxes  that  family  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  schools,  precisely 
as  it  taxes  them  for  the  carrying  on 
of  the  roads. 

When  these  colonists,  who  had  but 
little  capital  beyond  what  the  God  of 
heaven  gave  them,  had  to  join  in  en- 
terprises larger  than  one  man  and  his 
own  household  could  carry  on,  they 
combined  under  similar  principles.  If 
they  could  not  entrust  such  an  enter- 
prise to  the  whole  community,  they  en- 
trusted it  to  companies,  each  member 
of  which  was  a  co-operator.  The 
whole  fishing  industry  of  Massachu- 
setts began  in  this  way,  and  is  con- 
tinued in  this  way  to  the  present  time. 
The  greenest  boy,  most  ignorant  of  the 
sea,  who  embarks  on  a  fishing  vessel, 
is  a  partner  with  the  owner  of  the  ves- 
sel and  with  the  captain.  His  "lay" 
is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  most 
skilful  man,  but  if  the  voyage  is  suc- 
cessful he  succeeds ;  if  the  voyage  is  a 
failure,  he  fails.  When  the  whale 
fishery  was  established  at  Nantucket, 
and  afterwards  at  New  Bedford,  it 
followed  exactly  the  same  law ;  and 
wherever  a  whaler  is  sent  out  the  busi- 
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ness  is  carried  on  by  the  same  law  to 
this  hour. 

I  regard  it  as  a  great  misfortune 
that,  when  the  new  industry  of  the 
manufacture  of  woollens  and  cottons 
by  machinery  was  introduced  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  makers  of  those  neces- 
sary articles,  in  importing  their  ma- 
chinery from  England,  borrowed  also 
the  feudal  habits  of  England.  In 
England  the  capitalist  furnished  the 
plant  and  hired  the  workmen  at  fixed 
rates  of  wages.  It  was  true  these 
rates  of  wages  were  adapted  to  the 
quantity  of  work  produced;  so  far, 
good.  But  a  distinction  was  intro- 
duced, such  as  had  not  been  known 
here,  in  our  largest  enterprises,  until 
that  time.  Now,  if  by  good  fortune, 
a  body  of  twenty  men  and  women  had 
associated  themselves  together,  had 
sent  over  an  agent  to  England  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  information,  and,  as 
a  company,  had  established  themselves 
in  the  first  cotton  mill  or  the  first 
woollen  mill  in  Massachusetts,  under 
laws  similar  to  those  which  direct  the 
industry  in  fishing  and  in  whaling,  I 
believe  we  should  now  have  a  system 
of  co-operative  manufacture  through 
Massachusetts,  instead  of  the  more 
clumsy  system  by  which  a  corporation 
owns  the  plant  and  by  which  it  em- 
ploys certain  work-people. 

The  disposition  to  the  old  system  is 
shown  when,  as  often  happens,  these 
work-people  themselves  buy  shares  in 
the  corporation,  and  in  becoming  cor- 
porators become  co-operators.  But 
the  whole  machinery  runs  the  other 
way,  and  it  comes  to  be  supposed  that 
one  set  of  men  are  to  bear  the  chances, 
on  the  one  side  of  profit  and  on  the 
other  side  of  failure,  while  another  set 
of  men,  namely,  the  workmen,  are  to 


be  paid  at  a  certain  uniform  rate, 
whether  the  season  be  profitable  or 
whether  it  be  unprofitable.  There  is 
an  element  of  unfairness  to  both  sides 
of  this,  which  constantly  shows  itself 
in  dissatisfaction.  There  is  no  such 
unfairness  in  the  results  of  a  whaling 
voyage,  whether  the  voyage  be  pros- 
perous or  no.  It  is  easy  enough  to  say 
that  the  distinction  is  the  distinction 
between  a  person  who  holds  bonds  in 
a  railroad  enterprise,  where  he  is  se- 
cured a  certain  regular  interest  year 
by  year,  and  him  who  owns  stock  in 
the  same  company,  where  his  dividend 
is  now  large  and  now  small.  That 
analogy  is  quite  close.  But  it  does  not 
prove  that  the  stockholders  in  a  rail- 
road company  are  well  satisfied  when 
it  passes  its  dividends  for  eight  or  ten 
years  and  only  pays  its  bond-holders. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bond- 
holders are  not  very  well  satisfied  if 
the  corporation  prove  a  prosperous  one 
and  divides  twenty-five  per  cent 
among  its  stockholders,  while  the 
bond-holders  only  receive  four  or  five. 
If  any  young  gentleman  or  lady 
wishes  to  know  more  on  a  single  sub- 
ject of  importance  than  anybody  in  the 
world  now  knows,  it  would  be  well 
worth  the  time  to  give  a  month  to  the 
detailed  study  of  the  turnpike  system 
of  New  England.  In  the  beginning, 
the  roads  followed  nearly  the  lines  of 
the  Indian  trails.  In  my  summer 
home  I  ride  every  day  over  what  is 
known  as  the  Queen's  Road,  being  the 
work  authorized  in  Queen  Anne's 
time,  and  paid  for  by  the  government, 
in  enlarging  the  old  Indian  trail  along 
the  shore  of  the  Narragansetts.  Oc- 
casionally the  state  took  measures  for 
a  public  highway  which  was  beyond 
the    power    of    the    separate    towns. 
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Counties,  as  organizations  for  execu- 
tive work,  did  not  then  exist.  There 
is  the  celebrated  instance,  often  quoted, 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  that 
they  had  built  the  road  to  the  west 
from  Boston  as  far  as  Watertown,  and 
that  no  road  would  ever  be  needed  any 
farther.  As  the  seventeenth  century 
passed,  however,  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  ad- 
mirable arrangements  which  have  been 
referred  to,  by  which  the  towns  built 
roads  as  their  convenience  required, 
answered  sufficiently  well  for  longer 
routes. 

In  the  first  turnpike  companies  incor- 
porated in  Massachusetts,  the  old  ma- 
chinery, as  old  as  the  Massachusetts 
Company  or  the  East  India  Company, 
appears.  That  is  to  say,  a  body  of  in- 
dividuals are  authorized  to  do  that 
which  the  public  understands  must  be 
done,  but  which  the  public  does  not 
dare  to  take  the  risk  of.  The  incor- 
porators may  take  the  risk,  and  as 
compensation  for  the  risk  they  may 
make  the  profit.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  first  English  charters 
for  these  purposes  were  given  in  1663. 
The  period  is  exactly  that  of  the  re- 
action from  democracy  or  constitu- 
tional liberty  to  the  aristocratic  system 
— a  sort  of  Renaissance  of  feudalism — 
which  Charles  II  undertook  for  the 
benefit  of  his  favorites.  This  system 
had  no  theoretical  place  in  the  New 
England  methods.  Still  it  is  our 
habit  to  hit  a  head,  when  the  head  is  to 
be  hit,  with  whatever  weapon  may 
come  to  hand ;  and  in  the  evident  ne- 
cessity for  better  communication  with 
the  interior,  there  grew  up  a  passion 
for  building  turnpikes,  for  which  sepa- 
rate companies  were  incorporated.     In 


point  of  fact,  the  stock  was  taken,  in 
these  companies,  by  people  who  meant 
to  use  the  roads.  They  became  large- 
ly, therefore,  co-operative  companies. 
And  in  point  of  fact,  also,  the  divi- 
dends made  upon  them  were  quite 
small  enough  to  hold  in  check  any  dan- 
ger of  a  hierarchy  or  aristocracy  of 
road-owners.  The  system  lasted  long 
enough  to  give  a  good  arterial  system 
of  roads  leading  from  one  important 
point  to  another.  Some  few  people 
now  living  are  old  enough  to  recollect 
when,  on  a  good  road,  they  stopped 
once  in  ten  miles  and  paid  their  toll,  as 
we  sometimes  do  now  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  some  other  of  the  Middle 
States.  But  there  would  be  some  old 
road,  literally  winding  along  in  the 
neighborhood,  which  would  give  fa- 
cilities for  the  teamster  or  other  travel- 
ler to  dodge  the  toll  houses.  He  would 
drive  around  the  toll  house,  and  come 
back  upon  the  turnpike  again,  for  six 
or  eight  miles  of  journey  without 
tribute. 

Of  course  the  theory  was  that  the 
teamster  or  traveller  was  the  person 
specially  benefited  by  the  road.  Of 
course  the  fact  was  that  every  person 
in  Boston,  for  instance,  who  received 
his  grain  or  his  maple  sugar  or  his 
hides  from  the  country,  by  a  wagon 
which  had  been  drawn  over  these 
roads,  so  painfully  built,  was  benefited 
by  the  turnpike.  He  paid  for  the 
benefit  by  paying  the  teamster  the 
money  which  the  teamster  paid  the  toll 
keeper,  and  the  toll  keeper  paid  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  corporation,  and 
which  the  treasurer  then  paid  to  the 
stockholder,  if  any  of  it  were  left, 
after  the  toll  keeper  had  been  paid  and 
the  road  had  been  repaired.  In  point 
of  fact  thus,  the  tax  for  the  turnpike 
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was  distributed,  and  evenly  distrib- 
uted, under  the  great  law  of  all  taxa- 
tion— that  if  you  tax  bread  you  really 
tax  butter,  and  that  if  you  tax  butter 
you  really  tax  bread.  The  inconven- 
ience of  so  complex  a  system  of 
taxation  asserts  itself,  as  time  goes  on, 
in  an  intelligent  community;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  every  turnpike 
in  Massachusetts  has  now  reverted  to 
the  state,  which  gave  the  privilege  for 
the  original  building.  Not  a  toll 
house  remains,  so  far  as  I  recol- 
lect. If  there  be  one,  the  Nationalists 
of  the  neighborhood  should  secure  it, 
•and  maintain  it  as  a  monument  of  an 
old  failure  of  the  system  which  they 
are  now  attacking.  We  have  now  ad- 
vanced so  far  on  the  true  lines  of  our 
civilization  that  a  state  commission  has 
in  hand  the  improvement  of  what  I 
may  call  the  central  ganglia  of  the 
nervous  action  of  the  state,  and  the 
more  important  of  the  lines  which 
from  those  ganglia  proceed. 

Canals  were  built  in  England  under 
the  same  system.  That  is  to  say,  the 
government  gave  to  individuals  the 
right  to  build  the  canals,  they  took  the 
risk  and  made  the  profit.  With  the 
independence  of  America,  the  necessi- 
ty of  such  works  became  apparent. 
Washington  was  hammering  away 
upon  the  improvement  of  the  James 
and  Potomac  Rivers  all  his  life;  and 
it  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that 
the  large  fund  which  lies  hidden  in  the 
government  treasury  at  this  moment, 
which  he  bequeathed  to  the  nation  as  a 
nest-egg  for  a  university,  consisted 
originally  of  shares  in  these  enter- 
prises. Whether  works  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  community  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  community  or  by 
corporations  was,  of  course,  an  open 


question.  The  experience  of  England 
was  in  favor  of  the  corporation;  the 
habit  of  America  was  in  favor  of  a 
larger  plan. 

The  first  canals  in  America  were 
such  short  canals,  to  enable  boats  to 
pass  falls  in  rivers.  The  first  consid- 
erable canal  was  the  Middlesex  Canal, 
between  Boston  and  the  Merrimac 
River  at  Lowell;  this  was  finished  in 
1808.  When  the  Lowell  Railroad  was 
built,  that  corporation  bought  the 
franchise  of  the  Middlesex  Canal,  but 
some  parts  of  it  may  still  be  seen  by 
the  traveller  as  he  goes  from  Boston 
to  Lowell.  It  was  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  it  is  so  entirely  forgotten 
now  that,  without  any  exception,  the 
writers  for  our  highly  intelligent  press 
spoke  of  it,  not  long  ago,  as  the  Rox- 
bury  Canal,  when  there  was  occasion 
to  refer  to  its  history.  In  New  York, 
however,  the  Erie  Canal,  of  the  possi- 
bility of  which  Washington  writes,  and 
which  Elkanah  Watson  had  advocated 
all  his  life,  was  finally  built  by  DeWitt 
Clinton  as  a  work  of  the  state.  It  re- 
mains the  property  of  the  state  to  this 
hour,  and  has  been  and  is  of  value  not 
to  be  measured  to  the  Empire  State — 
which,  in  fact,  historically  owes  its 
Empire  to  the  existence  of  this  great 
public  work,  built  by  the  public,  main- 
tained by  the  public,  and  owned  by 
the  public. 

Following  this  great  example,  the 
states  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  in 
fact  most  of  the  Middle  and  what  we 
used  to  call  the  Western  States,  organ- 
ized their  public  works,  in  the  hope 
that  they  should  obtain  similar  advan- 
tages. But  in  every  instance,  I  think, 
it  proved  that  there  was  too  much  need 
of  experiment  and  too  little  immediate 
profit;  and  in  the  reaction  which  fol- 
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lowed  the  payment  of  heavy  taxes  for 
state  bonds,  while  the  system  of  works 
had  not  been  fully  developed,  in  all 
these  states,  after  the  trial  some  for 
longer  and  some  for  shorter  periods, 
the  properties  were  sold  to  corpora- 
tions. Thus  the  great  works  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  which  had  cost 
the  state  more  than  fifty  millions  of 
dollars,  were  sold  for  much  less  than 
half  that  sum  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Corporation,  which  is  so 
powerful  an  organization  to-day. 

Here  in  Massachusetts  we  at- 
tempted both  systems  when  we  came 
to  the  railroad  problem.  To  intelli- 
gent men  it  had  been  evident  from  the 
beginning  that  our  hilly  region  was 
utterly  unfit  for  canals.  There  is  an 
elaborate  survey  for  a  canal  from  Bos- 
ton to  Albany;  but  the  intelligence  of 
the  survey  only  showed  that  such 
a  work  was  impossible.  Far-sighted 
men  devised  the  railroad  system,  sub- 
stantially as  it  exists  now  in  the  trunk 
lines ;  and  to  carry  out  this  system  the 
Boston  and  Lowell  road,  the  Boston 
and  Worcester  road,  and  the  Boston 
and  Providence  road  were  incorpo- 
rated, each  with  a  capital  of  a  million 
dollars.  The  state,  warned  by  the  ex- 
perience of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
was  loath  to  engage  itself  in  the  en- 
terprise, and  the  pioneers  were  obliged 
to  take  all  the  risk  of  these  adventures. 
But,  as,  step  by  step,  it  proved  that 
they  were  right,  and  the  timid  people 
in  the  wrong,  the  state  "lent  its  credit," 
as  the  phrase  was,  to  the  corporations 
which  now  extended  these  routes. 
Thus  the  Norwich  Railway,  and 
the  Western  Railway  running  from 
Worcester  to  Albany,  so  to  speak,  bor- 
rowed money  from  the  state,  which 
they  were  bound  to  repay  at  the  end 


of  thirty  years.  And  thus  these  weak- 
companies  obtained  the  advantage  of 
the  superior  credit  of  the  Common 
wealth.  All  these  loans  have  long 
since  been  repaid.  In  the  case  of  the 
Western  Railroad,  which  was  evi- 
dently an  advantage  to  every  county 
west  of  Boston,  the  state  went  fur- 
ther, and  took  a  considerable  quantity 
of  stock  in  the  adventure.  This  stock 
it  long  since  sold,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  dangerous  for  the 
Commonwealth  to  be  engaged  in  such 
enterprises.  I  think,  however,  that 
every  charter  given  by  the  Common- 
wealth retains  the  right  of  the  state  to 
buy  back  the  railroad  from  the  incor- 
porators by  the  company  for  what  it 
cost,  and  making  up  to  them  ten  per 
cent  interest  on  their  expenditure.  If, 
for  instance,  they  have  had  average 
dividends  at  nine  per  cent,  the  state 
would  have  to  pay  them  one  per  cent 
additional  in  concluding  this  purchase. 
As  the  state  of  Massachusetts  can  now 
borrow  money  at  three  per  cent,  it 
seems  to  any  true  Nationalist  that  the 
time  has  come  for  it  to  assume  this 
right  over  the  railway  corporations, 
and  to  include  the  railways  in  the  same 
system  by  which  the  other  roads  are 
now  carried  on. 

The  history  of  the  development  of 
the  post  office,  from  the  time  when 
every  regular  post-carrier  carried  the 
mail  for  what  he  could  get,  as  an  ex- 
pressman does  to-day,  would  require 
a  whole  book.  The  process  is  the 
same  in  all  states.  Within  our  own 
memory  the  family  monopoly  of 
Thurr  and  Taxis — the  firm,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  which  carried  the  mails 
in  Germany — has  yielded  to  the  sys- 
tem by  which,  as  here,  the  nation  is 
responsible  for  the  duty  and  fixes  the 
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remuneration.  Our  own  system  is  one 
illustration,  well-nigh  perfect,  of  the 
adjustments  by  which  in  a  service 
where  every  one  is  served,  the  public 
may  well  assume  the  whole  direction 
and  arrange  for  its  execution. 

A  neat  and  simple  illustration,  from 
our  own  history  also,  which  shows  ex- 
actly how  this  has  been  done  success- 
fully, shall  close  this  article.  Boston 
was  still  a  small  town  when  the  neces- 
sity of  a  better  supply  of  water  was 
evident,  particularly  for  the  lower 
levels.  Here  was  this  little  Jamaica 
Pond,  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  as  early  as  the 
year  1795  a  charter  was  given  to  per- 
mit the  laying  of  pitch-pine  logs  to 
bring  water  to  those  parts  of  Boston 
which  could  be  served  from  a  reser- 
voir so  convenient.  It  is  within  the 
memory  of  some  of  those  who  read 
this  article  how  Washington  Street, 
for  instance,  was  supplied  with  water 
from  these  logs.  The  supply  was  so 
limited  that  you  arranged  your  tubs  in 
the  cellar  as  early  as  Friday  or  Satur- 
day, and  kept  the  faucet  running,  that 
there  might  be  water  enough  for  wash- 
ing on  Monday.  As  the  town  grew, 
this  supply  was  entirely  inadequate. 
It  was  evident  that  no  single  corpora- 
tion would  address  itself — perhaps  no 
single  corporation  could  address  itself 
— to  the  business  of  water  supply.  As 
early  as  1825,  Professor  Treadwell 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  as- 
certain the  practicability  of  supplying 
the  city  with  good  water.  In  1833  the 
mayor  asked  the  legislature  for  the 
necessary  authority,  which  was  re- 
fused, and  it  was  not  until  1846  that 
the  necessary  legislation  was  obtained. 
This  was  undoubtedly  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  signal  success  of  the 


Croton  Aqueduct,  built  by  the  city  of 
New  York,  under  very  similar  condi- 
tions. From  that  time  to  this  time  no- 
body has  protested  against  the  work 
of  the  city  in  the  introduction  of  water. 
A  provision  was  introduced  into  the 
original  act,  by  my  father,  providing 
that  when  the  income  from  the  water 
exceeded  the  interest  of  the  loans  and 
the  cost  of  service,  the  price  should  be 
reduced.  With  the  usual  failure  of 
memory  of  city  officials,  this  provision 
was  overlooked,  and  at  one  moment 
the  city  was  actually  making  money 
from  this  enterprise.  But  a  careful 
antiquarian  called  attention  to  the  fact, 
and  the  water  commissioners  at  once 
saw  their  mistake.  And  one  year,  on 
our  tax  bills,  we  had  the  very  unusual 
spectacle  of  a  gift  made  to  us  by  the 
city  of  Boston,  when  she  graciously  re- 
turned the  money  which  she  had  ex- 
acted from  us  under  this  error.  This 
anecdote  is  worth  repeating,  in  the 
face  of  those  people  who  tell  us  that 
public  administrations  cannot  carry  on 
such  affairs  with  honor.  There  is  not 
now  a  considerable  city  in  the  country 
but  what  has  adopted  the  present  sys- 
tem by  which,  in  such  cases,  the  peo- 
ple do  their  own  work  without  entrust- 
ing it  to  any  careless  or  selfish  inter- 
mediary. 

The  subject  on  which  I  am  writing 
deserves  a  long  course  of  articles, 
rather  than  a  brief  statement.  To 
conclude,  the  principle  seems  to  be 
this:  Wherever  something  is  needed 
for  every  member  of  the  community — 
or,  as  the  "Captain  of  the  Pinafore" 
would  say,  for  almost  every  member 
of  the  community — it  is  desirable  that 
the  community  shall  provide  this 
requisite.  For  instance,  the  commu- 
nity should  see  to  it  that  every  individ- 
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ual  should  have  fresh  air.  The  com- 
munity sees  to  it  that  every  individual 
shall  have  fresh  water.  The  commu- 
nity sees  to  it  that  every  individual 
shall  have  justice  between  man  and 
man.  The  community  sees  to  it  that 
every  individual  shall  be  as  well  edu- 
cated as  every  other  individual.  The 
community  sees  to  it  that  even  a  child 
born  blind  or  deaf  in  the  gutter  shall 
be  cared  for  with  the  same  care  as  if 
that  child  were  born  in  the  purple. 
The  community  provides  in  the  same 
way  for  medical  care  and  for  the 
health  of  the  citizen,  whatever  the  dis- 
ease. But,  where  the  individual  has 
specific  needs  or  wishes,  the  communi- 
ty apparently  never  interferes  to  grati- 
fy these  wishes.  For  instance,  it 
might  be  said  that  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  community,  sooner  or 
later,  needs  a  knife.  But  the  commu- 
nity does  not  provide  knives  for  each 
individual ;  and  this  is  because  one  man 
wants  one  sort,  another  wants  another, 
nor  would  any  one  be  satisfied  with  an 
average  knife  furnished  to  each  and 
all.  The  same  rule,  oddly  enough, 
covers  the  arrangements  for  clothing 
and  for  food.  No  man  wants  to  wear 
clothes  made  to  another  man's  meas- 
ure; still  less  does  any  man  want  to 
wear  clothes  made  to  the  average 
measure  of  the  community.  One  man 
likes  to  eat  buckwheat  for  his  break- 
fast, and  another  Indian  bread,  and 
another  oatmeal;  the  community, 
therefore,  does  not  descend  to  pro- 
vision for  detail.  The  community 
does  not  provide  whiskey  for  one 
man,  claret  for  another,  sherry  for  an- 
other. But  it  does  provide  water  for 
all,  because  all  are  satisfied  with  the 
same  quality  of  water.  And  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  community,  as  a 


community,  always  requires  the  best. 
It  has  the  best  education,  the  best  law, 
as  it  has  the  best  water. 

Striking  instances  of  its  success  in 
this  way  are  in  its  administration  of 
the  post-office.  We  are  much  more 
sure  that  a  letter  will  go  to  its  destina- 
tion because  we  entrust  it  to  the  state, 
than  we  are  that  an  express  parcel  will 
go  to  its  destination  because  we  en- 
trust it  to  an  express  company.  We 
are  perfectly  sure  of  civility  if  we  go 
to  the  Custom  House,  the  State  House, 
or  to  the  City  Hall,  or  to  the  post-of- 
fice; because  there  we  deal  with  our 
servants,  who  know  they  are  our  ser- 
vants, and  who  depend  on  our  votes, 
in  the  last  resort,  for  their  positions. 
We  are  not  sure  of  civility  when  we 
go  to  the  telegraph  office,  or  even  to 
the  counter  of  a  bank;  because  there 
we  deal  with  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand that  they  are  our  servants. 
They  think  they  are  the  servants  of 
the  corporation  which  the  community 
has  created,  but  they  know  that  they 
do  not  directly  depend  upon  the  voter 
for  their  places. 

And,  because  the  hour  presses,  to 
sum  up  briefly  the  theory  of  these  con- 
siderations, we  shall  find  that  we  shall 
advance  on  those  lines,  and  on  those 
lines  only,  where  the  same  commodity 
is  to  be  delivered,  by  the  community, 
substantially  to  every  person  in  the 
community.  Thus  we  have  created 
the  public  library,  to  give  books  to 
each  and  all — trenching,  apparently, 
on  the  rule  that  one  man  needs  one 
book  and  another  needs  another,  but 
we  justify  the  system  on  the  ground 
that  every  person  may  want  every 
book,  and  that  this  is  not  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  individual  taste  for  which  we 
are  providing.     So  soon  as  the  com- 
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munity  shall  feel  that  railway  trans- 
portation is  as  necessary  to  every  citi- 
zen of  Massachusetts  as  are  the  county 
and  town  roads  necessary  to  every  citi- 
zen of  Massachusetts,  so  soon  will  the 
community  assume  the  right  of  admin- 
istering the  railroads,  as  they  now 
assume  the  right  to  administer  what 
we  call  the  common  roads.  So  soon 
as  the  community  shall  feel  that  the 
telegraph  is  just  the  same  convenience 
to  one  citizen  as  it  is  to  another — and 
they  do  feel  this  with  regard  to  the 
post-office — so  soon  will  the  com- 
munity assume  the  management  of  the 
telegraph.  So  soon  as  it  feels  this 
with  regard  to  the  telephone,  so  soon 
will  the  community  assume  the  charge 
of  the  telephone.  And  so  we  might 
go  on.     It  has  seemed  to  me  from  the 


beginning  that  the  wise  course  for  the 
Nationalists  was  not  to  lay  down  any 
general  assumption  of  a  general 
theory,  which  by  flash  of  lightning 
should  be  forced  upon  the  whole  com- 
munity; but  that  it  was  desirable  for 
them  to  take  the  ground  that  they  are 
the  friends  of  government,  that  they 
are  the  friends  of  strong  government, 
that  they  are  acting  on  the  lines  of  all 
our  best  traditions.  Then,  one  by  one, 
let  them  do  just  what  they  have  done 
in  the  case  of  the  lighting  of  cities — 
take,  one  by  one,  the  separate  enter- 
prises which  the  public  most  requires, 
which  will  be  of  service  to  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  community,  to  es- 
tablish such  enterprises  well  upon  a 
public  basis.  Thus  will  they  win  the 
right  to  proceed  to  establish  others. 


The  Lady  of  Toluca 


By  Georg  Schock 


I  AM  a  respectable  tramp ;  respect- 
able because  I  pay  hotel  bills 
and  usually  do  my  day's  journey 
in  a  Pullman  car,  and  a  tramp 
because  I  like  to  follow  my  fancy 
wherever  I  hear  of  a  pretty  village 
or  a  pretty  view  or  a  pretty  woman. 
T  have  a  habit  of  wandering 
among  the  quiet,  un  visited  spots 
where  one  day  is  like  another 
and  the  whole  neighborhood  dozes 
in  the  sun.  Cities  are  much  alike 
and  city  people ;  but  in  the  little  ham- 
lets, out  of  the  stir,  curious  things 
happen  and    curious    characters    de- 


velop, as  inevitable  a  result  of  cir- 
cumstance as  a  red  calla  from  its 
bulb.  The  flower  is  unusual,  but  the 
only  one  possible  from  that  root. 

I  had  been  for  some  time  in  Mexico 
when  I  heard  of  Toluca  as  a  sleepy 
place  among  the  mountains  and  went 
there,  attracted  by  its  pretty,  clicking 
name.  In  the  small  towns,  where 
perhaps  but  one  train  passes  in  a 
day,  the  station  is  the  centre  of 
social  life,  and  this  one  was  so 
crowded  with  sweetmeat  sellers, 
women  with  baskets  of  fruit,  beggars, 
dogs  and  babies,  that  I  could  scarcely 
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push  through  to  the  street.  Among 
the  many  faces  the  only  one  that  ap- 
peared to  me  with  any  definiteness 
was  that  of  a  young  man,  whose 
white  clothes,  white  and  red  blanket 
and  gray  hat  embroidered  in  silver, 
singled  him  out  in  that  throng  of 
barefooted  and  scantily  clothed  peas- 
ants. Street  scenes  in  Mexico  always 
make  me  think  of  comic  opera ;  this 
youth  might  have  been  the  tenor. 
I  observed  that  after  an  earnest  look 
or  two  he  followed  me  into  the  one 
dusty  little  street  car,  waiting  outside 
the  station — Toluca  does  not  boast  a 
hack — and  we  jingled  off  together 
toward  the  town ;  but  my  pleasure  in 
the  quiet  streets  and  the  mediaeval 
air  of  the  place  soon  put  him  out  of 
my  mind. 

Crossing  the  Plaza  the  next  day,  I 
sat  down  lazily  beside  the  fountain  to 
enjoy  the  feeling  of  the  place.  It  was 
a  warm  March  morning,  I  remember, 
clear  gold  and  blue,  with  a  wind 
that  went  softly  through  the  palms 
and  over  the  blossoming  shrubbery. 
Some  young  trees  had  been  put  into 
the  basin  of  the  fountain,  to  soak  the 
roots  before  planting,  and  their 
withered  leaves  were  uncurling  and 
coming  out  into  fresh  green.  I  was 
alone  except  for  a  peasant  who 
smoked  gravely  on  the  steps  of  the 
monument,  the  picture  of  unspecu- 
lative  content.  The  utter  peace  and 
stillness  of  the  place  were  inex- 
pressible ;  it  was  as  soothing  as  eider- 
down and  roses,  and  I  began  to  be  a 
little  sad;  feeling  myself  casual  and 
insignificant  in  the  midst  of  this  en- 
during beauty.  I  should  not  even 
know  whether  those  saplings  would 
live  or  die. 

Presently  I   heard   a   step    on   the 


gravel,  and  there  was  a  woman  com- 
ing along  the  path.  She  was  a 
square,  brown  Mexican ;  her  cotton 
gown  was  crisp  and  fresh,  her  scarf 
new,  her  hair  smoothly  parted.  Being 
unaccustomed  to  the  native  habit  of 
carrying  pets  about,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  her  hold  a  fat  green  parrot  on 
a  little  perch.  She  stopped  before  me 
and  spoke: 

"Pardon,  lady.  My  lady  wishes  to 
see  you.  She  sends  me  to  ask  you 
to  her  house." 

"Your  lady?"  I  said. 

"My  mistress.  The  house  is  over 
there/'5 

"Who  is  she?  Why  does  she  want 
to  see  me?     I  do  not  know  her." 

"She  is  a  great  lady.  She  wishes 
to  speak  to  you.  Lady,  please  come. 
Only  over  there." 

The  woman  looked  very  anxious, 
and,  I  thought,  sad. 

"Is  your  mistress  an  American?"  I 
asked. 

"No,  lady.  She  has  always  lived 
in  Toluca." 

Here  the  parrot,  which  had  listened 
attentively,  began  to  scream,  "Mr. 
Miller!  Mr.  Miller!  Mr.  Miller!" 

"Hush,  hush,  Pedrillo!  Will  you 
not  come,  lady,  to  see  her ;  only  over 
there?" 

The  fat  parrot  quieted  down  when 
he  felt  himself  in  motion,  and  headed 
our  little  procession  solemnly,  borne 
in  front  upon  his  perch.  We  stopped 
at  a  small  white  house  and  I  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  court  open  to  the  sky, 
with  an  arbutilon  tree  covered  with 
yellow  bells,  rose  bushes  and  clumps 
of  heliotrope  in  full  and  fragrant 
bloom  and  a  tortoise-shell  cat  asleep 
in  the  sun.  The  Plaza  had  been 
quiet,  but  in  this  court  the  very  air 
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seemed  to  brood,  and  I  had  a  strange 

sense  of  compulsory  stillness,  an  ir- 
refragable and  oppressive  peace. 

The  woman  led  me  to  a  door  which 
opened  to  the  length  of  a  short 
chain,  and  my  young  Mexican's 
handsome  face  looked  through. 

"It  is  you,  my  mother?" 

"It  is  I,  Pepe.    Let  us  in." 

"Is  the  lady  with  you?" 

"She  is  so  kind.     She  is  here." 

At  first,  coming  out  of  the  sunny 
court,  I  distinguished  nothing  but 
Pepe  in  his  white  suit  and  blanket 
in  the  bar  of  light  in  the  doorway, 
but  when  I  grew  accustomed  to  the 
shadows  I  saw  that  I  was  in  a  sort  of 
sitting-room.  At  one  end  the  dark- 
ness was  cut  by  the  wavering  flame 
of  half  a  dozen  tapers,  burning  above 
a  flower-decked  shrine.  Above  it, 
robed  and  crowned,  stood  an  image 
of  the  Virgin,  Queen  of  Heaven. 
The  room  was  full  of  the  odor  of  per- 
fumed wax.  All  this  I  saw  in  the 
moment  before  I  was  addressed  from 
the  back  of  the  room.  "Good  day, 
lady.     Thanks  for  your  coming." 

This  must  be  the  "great  lady"  who 
had  regally  summoned  me.  As  I 
looked  at  her  I  was  sorry  that  I  had 
thought  for  an  instant  of  refusing. 
She  was  wonderful, — all  white,  from 
her  hair  to  the  worn  silver  rosary  at 
her  waist  and  the  silver  setting  of  the 
diamonds  on  her  hands.  She  led  me 
to  a  sofa,  speaking  as  she  went. 

"Seat  yourself,  lady.  Bring  coffee, 
Josefa.  Ah,  Pedrillo,  was  it  good  to 
be  out  in  the  sun?" 

She  took  the  parrot  on  her  wrist 
and  stroked  him  while  he  screamed, 
"Mr.  Miller!  Mr.  Miller!  Mr.  Miller!" 

"There,  there,  good  Pedrillo!  We 
do  not  forget  our  master,  you  and  I. 


Put  him  on  his  perch  and  set  him 
beside  the  heliotrope,  Pepe.  Wait  in 
the  court.  The  coffee  on  my  table, 
Josefa.  Go  now,  pray  to  the  Virgin. 
Tell  her  a  pound  of  candles  a  day,  if 
this  lady  brings  good  news." 

"Your  coffee,  lady.  You  are  an 
American?  So  Pepe  told  me.  He 
knew  by  your  dress  and  your  coming 
alone  to  Toluca.  I  have  a  great  thing 
to  ask  of  you.  Do  you  know  Mr. 
Miller?" 

"Perhaps,"  I  said,  wishing  I  knew 
how  keen  would  be  the  disappoint- 
ment I  should  probably  have  to  inflict, 
"there  are  many  Millers.  Which  Mr. 
Miller  do  you  mean?" 

"Mr.  Miller  of  the  United  States." 

Theories  of  life,  I  am  sure,  are 
only  memories  reduced  to  principle 
and  formula.  Before  you  saw  Lon- 
don, could  you  imagine  it?  My  vision 
was  a  multiplied  Philadelphia  with  a 
flavor  of  Dickens.  I  knew  its  inade- 
quacy, but  when  I  tried  to  change  the 
image,  my  brain  balked.  The  lady, 
as  Josefa  called  her,  had  always  lived 
in  Toluca,  where  every  visitor  was 
an  event, — impossible  not  to  identify 
him,  did  he  but  cross  the  street.  She 
thought  of  the  United  States  as  an- 
other Toluca,  and  I  question  whether 
she  differentiated  their  size  much 
more  than  their  character,  so  she 
could  logically  expect  any  stranger 
in  American  clothes  to  know  her  Mr. 
Miller. 

Her  questioning  eyes  were  upon 
me,  and  the  room  was  so  still  that  I 
could  hear  our  breathing  and  a  click 
as  Josefa  dropped  a  bead. 

"I  am  afraid  I  can  tell  you  nothing 
unless  you  give  me  his  name,"  I 
said. 

"Alas,     I    know    no    more!      Mr. 
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Miller  of  the  United  States,  a  great 
gentleman.     See  his  picture." 

She  turned  toward  the  wall  behind 
her.  The  sofa,  I  could  see,  was  her 
customary  seat;  it  gained  a  regal 
quality  from  her  habit.  Out  of  the 
canvas  looked  a  face, — a  yellow 
Spaniard,  I  thought  at  first,  but  I 
erred.  The  features  were  of  the 
North,  the  eyes  sensual  and  keen, 
the  cruel  mouth  not  quite  hidden  by 
the  flow  of  golden  beard.  Over 
either  temple  swept  curling  hair, 
silken,  exquisite,  in  the  fashion  of 
years  ago.  But  for  his  beauty  he  was 
a  shallow  trickster,  a  man  of  cheap 
devices. 

She  looked  at  the  picture  with  eyes 
that  realized  an  absent  one  long  held 
dear.  ,    : 

"Mr.  Miller?"  I  asked. 

She  nodded.  I  did  not  interrupt 
again. 

Presently  she  turned  away.  "You 
will  have  more  cofTee,  lady?  And  you 
will  tell  me  a  little  of  your  country 
that  I  hope  to  see?  Soon,  soon, — it 
must  be  so,  for  it  has  been  so  long. 
This  is  my  husband  in  the  picture, — 
Mr.  Miller  of  the  United  States.  I 
regret  that  he  is  unknown  to  you,  for 
I  hoped  to  hear  of  him.  I  have  not 
heard  for  twenty  years. 

"Twenty  years  I  have  been  mar- 
ried ;  a  long  time ;  very  long  when  one 
does  not  see  one's  husband.  If  a  wife 
is  good  and  faithful  for  so  long,  that 
is  to  be  very  good,  is  it  not  so?  It 
must  count  for  something  with  the 
blessed  saints. 

"I  think  you  also  are  a  great  lady. 
There  are  no  such  here,  and  so  few 
strangers  come  to  Toluca.  Pepe  is  a 
good  boy.  Every  day  he  goes  to  the 
train,  and  if  any  Americans  stop  here 


he  makes  haste  to  tell  us,  and  then 
Josefa  asks  them  to  visit  me,  and  near- 
ly always  they  are  willing.  Ameri- 
cans are  so  kind.  I  rejoice  that  1 
have  married  an  American." 

She  told  her  story  eagerly,  asking 
my  admiration,  as  a  child  shows  its 
best  toys.  Her  speech  laid  her  soul 
bare, — a  cloister  with  a  shrine  in  it, 
sacred  to  a  deity  of  this  world. 

"My  father  was  a  great  gentleman  and 
had  much  money, — mines,  plantations, 
houses  here  in  Toluca,  and  a  place 
in  the  Emperor's  Court.  My  mother 
died  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  and 
Josefa  took  care  of  me.  My  father 
would  not  send  me  away ;  he  thought 
it  unfitting  that  a  Mexican  lady  should 
be  seen  abroad,  so  I  was  taught  at 
home  and  went  from  the  house  but 
seldom,  always  with  Josefa.  When  I 
was  seventeen  he  meant  to  take  me 
to  the  city  to  arrange  a  great  mar- 
riage. I  was  told  this,  but  I  did  not 
think  about  it.  Such  thoughts  are 
not  for  young  ladies.  Alas !  I  wish 
my  father  could  have  lived  to  see  my 
Mr.  Miller.  How  proud  he  would 
have  been! 

"It  was  a  little  while  after  my  six- 
teenth birthday  when  men  came  to 
the  house  one  day,  carrying  my 
father.  I  was  so  frightened!  They 
crowded  into  the  court  and  broke 
the  rose  bushes ;  their  voices  were 
loud ;  some  called  for  one  thing,  some 
another.  My  father  lay  quite 
still,  with  his  face  all  purple, 
and  could  not  speak.  I  ran  to  him, 
weeping  and  screaming,  but  Josefa 
hurried  me  away.  'Come  with  me  at 
once,  my  young  lady,'  she  said,  and 
she  led  me  to  my  own  room,  and  said, 
Tray  to  the  Virgin  for  your  father,' 
and  locked  me  in.     I  heard  her  take 
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away  the  key.  I  was  frightened  and 
grieved,  and  very  angry  with  her ;  but 
I  could  not  get  out,  though  I  tried 
hard,  so  I  thought  I  had  better  pray, 
and  I  did,  for  a  long  time. 

"When  Josefa  came  back  her  eyes 
were  red.  She  made  me  keep  to  my 
room  all  that  day  and  the  next,  and 
I  could  not  go  into  the  court  until  the 
evening.  The  rose  bushes  had  fresh 
flowers,  but  some  of  the  branches 
were  broken,  and  the  pansies  around 
the  fountain  had  been  crushed.  It  was 
not  in  this  house  that  we  lived;  the 
court  was  larger,  and  had  a  great 
palm  tree  in  the  centre,  and  the  moon 
shone  through  the  leaves.  I  sat  be- 
side the  fountain,  saying  a  prayer  in 
my  heart  before  I  asked,  'Where  is 
my  father,  Josefa?'  and  she  said,  Tn 
his  room,  my  young  lady,'  with  tears 
in  her  voice.  Then  I  said,  Ts  he 
well,  Josefa?'  and  she  began  to  sob, 
and  said,  'Yes,  my  young  lady ;  and 
to-night  you  must  pray  for  his  soul.' 
I  felt  very  sad,  but  I  think  I  was  the 
happier  afterwards  on  account  of  it. 

"After  that  there  was  no  one  at  all 
to  take  care  of  me  but  Josefa,  and 
Jose,  her  husband,  who  was  major- 
domo.  I  was  contented.  I  had  little 
Pepe  to  play  with,  and  my  wheel 
work,  and  I  prayed  often  for  my 
father's  soul.  Sometimes  the  priest 
came  to  see  me,  but  I  did  not  like 
him.  lie  wanted  me  to  sign  a  paper 
that  would  give  all  that  was  my 
father's  to  the  church,  and  then  I  was 
to  take  the  veil.  I  should  not  have 
minded  that  so  much,  but  I  was  sure 
that  I  did  not  want  to  please  Father 
Tomas;  so  I  would  not,  just  to  tease 
him;  but  I  think  he  might  have  made 
me  do  it  if  Mr.  Miller  had  not  come. 

"That     happened     at     the     Easter 


mass.  I  was  kneeling  with  my  beads 
in  my  hand,  praying  for  my  father, 
when  I  felt  some  one  look  at  me,  and 
I  had  to  raise  my  eyes.  Was  it  not 
wonderful?  There  he  was, — opposite 
me, — as  he  is  in  the  picture.  At  first 
when  I  saw  only  his  face  I  thought 
he  might  be  an  angel.  I  have  always 
loved  them.  Then  I  remembered 
that  an  angel  would  not  look  at  me 
at  all,  and  I  thought  he  must  be  more 
agreeable  even  than  the  great  one 
with  the  armor  in  the  big  window; 
so  I  watched  him  through  my  man- 
tilla, and  presently  he  smiled.  When 
he  came  up  to  us  at  the  church  door 
Josefa  was  so  angry  that  she  tried 
to  push  by  him;  but  I  knew  he  was 
good  because  he  was  so  beautiful, 
and  it  must  be  right  for  him  to  speak 
to  me  because  he  wished  it ;  so  I  said, 
'Josefa!'  very  sternly.  She  would  not 
speak  pleasantly  for  three  days  after 
that,  only,  'Yes,  lady,'  and  'No,  lady.' 

"That  evening  I  did  not  want  to 
go  to  bed,  so  I  sat  in  the  court  under 
the  palm  tree.  I  had  not  been  there 
long  before  I  heard  some  one  at  the 
door,  and  I  ran  to  open  it  myself; 
and  oh,  lady,  it  was  he !  He  was 
beautiful !  When  he  touched  me 
with  his  lips  it  was  like  taking  the 
sacrament.  And,  lady,  I  felt  some- 
thing stir  under  my  breast,  deep, 
deep, — something  stronger  than  I 
myself,  though  it  was  within  me;  and 
I  was  afraid  of  it,  so>  afraid,  though 
I  did  not  know  its  name;  and  yet  it 
was  more  precious  to  me  than  I  had 
dreamed  that  anything  could  be,  and 
I  was  proud  and  afraid  and  glad  all 
together. 

"It  was  love,  I  think. 

"He  came  the  next  evening  and  the 
next,  and  I   thought  of  him  all  day 
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long.  I  could  not  work  at  my  wheels  ; 
I  forgot  to  pray  to  the  Virgin ;  I  only 
wanted  Pepe,  to  hold  him  in  my  arms. 
For  the  first  time  I  noticed  how  warm 
his  little  body  felt  against  my  heart, 
and  it  made  me  love  my  Mr.  Miller 
more, — I  do  not  know  why.  I  have 
always  loved  Pepe.  He  is  beautiful 
too.  I  gave  him  his  embroidered 
hat. 

"The  third  evening  we  sat  in  the 
court  and  he  took  a  rose  from  one 
of  the  bushes  that  had  been  broken 
when  my  father  died,  and  put  it  into 
my  breast;  and  then  he  kissed  me, 
and  I  could  do  no  other  way  than  as 
he  wished.  We  must  be  married,  he 
said,  and  he  would  take  me  away 
from  Toluca  to  his  home  in  the 
North.  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  about 
his  home.  It  is  a  stone  house  with 
high  steps  in  front  and  many  rooms; 
and  there  are  no  palm  trees,  and  it  is 
cold,  and  he  promised  that  I  should 
see  snow.  Then  he  showed  me  a 
paper, — it  looked  like  the  one  that 
the  Father  wanted  me  to  sign, — and 
I  wrote  my  name  in  the  corner.  He 
would  come  back  in  one  week,  he 
said,  and  I  must  be  ready  at  the  door 
with  my  black  scarf  on ;  and  I  was 
not  to  tell  Josefa.  I  said,  T  will  not 
go  to  Father  Tomas,  Mr.  Miller.  I 
don't  like  him.'  And  he  said,  'Not  to 
Father  Tomas,  if  you  do  not,  wish  it. 
Only  be  ready,  Maraquita.' 

"So  I  was  ready  and  very  happy, 
because  the  thing  under  my  heart 
had  grown  so  strong  that  I  could  not 
rest  except  when  he  was  near.  I 
knew  that  it  was  right  for  me  to  be 
with  him,  because  he  was  SO'  beauti- 
ful —  like  the  angels  —  and  I  was 
glad.  But  I  kept  thinking  of  my 
father  and  little  Pepe, — Josefa  was  so 


cross  that  I  did  not  mind  about  her, 
— and  I  went  back  to  kiss  the  place 
where  my  father  had  lain  when  he 
could  not  speak.  In  my  breast  I  had 
the  rose  from  the  bush  where  he  lay ; 
I  had  kept  it  there  because  Mr.  Mil- 
ler gathered  it,  but  I  was  glad  to  have 
it  that  night  on  account  of  my  father. 

"Then  he  came.  I  pulled  the  scarf 
over  my  face  and  he  kissed  me  in  a 
great  hurry,  and  we  went  very  fast  to 
the  end  of  the  street,  where  he  had 
horses  waiting.  While  we  rode  he 
did  not  seem  so  kind  as  usual  and 
I  was  frightened;  and  at  last  we 
reached  a  house  where  a  priest  lived — 
not  the  one  I  did  not  like — and  he  mar- 
ried us. 

"On  the  way  home  he  was  kind, 
kissing  me  and  talking  of  the  home 
we  should  have  in  the  North  and 
how  I  should  be  a  great  lady,  more 
beautiful  than  all  the  fair-skinned 
ladies  where  he  lived.  I  should  be 
very  rich  too,  he  said,  because  I 
should  have  all  my  father's  money, 
and  it  would  be  much  better  than 
taking  the  veil.  Sometimes  he  looked 
at  me  so  that  I  was  ashamed  and 
afraid,  for  it  was  as  though  he  knew 
what  I  had  under  my  heart,  and  then 
I  felt  ashamed  to  have  even  the  stars 
see ;  and  sometimes  he  smiled  at  his 
own  thoughts.  It  was  then  that  I 
kissed  him, — I  never  did  before, — be- 
cause I  did  not  like  him  to  think  of 
anything  but  me. 

"When  Josefa  came  to  let  us  in 
she  screamed,  for  she  did  not  know 
I  had  gone,  and  tried  to  question  me, 
but  I  would  not  let  her,  and  Air.  Miller 
spoke  sharply.  I  was  pleased,  though 
I  hoped  he  would  not  speak  so  to  me. 
Presently  Jose  came,  very  angry,  and 
Mr.  Miller  said  they  should  not  stay 
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there  at  all  if  they  were  not  quiet. 
Then  Josefa  looked  at  me  sadly  and 
said,  'Oh,  my  young  lady!'  and  be- 
gan to  sob ;  and  Jose  said,  'Come,' 
and  they  went  back  to  their  room, 
and  I  heard  Pepe  crying. 

"It  was  the  next  morning  that  he 
went  away.  While  we  were  having 
coffee  he  told  me.  First  he  told  me 
that  I  was  lovelier  than  any  woman 
in  the  North,  and  he  called  me  such 
sweet  names,  though  it  was  like  a 
kiss  if  he  only  said  'Maraquita,'  and 
I  was  so  happy  that  I  wondered  if 
it  could  always  be  like  this.  Then 
he  told  me.  He  said  he  must  go  to 
his  home  on  business,  and  that  he 
would  leave  me  with  Josefa,  and  come 
back  very  soon  to  take  me  away. 
At  first  I  am  afraid  I  cried,  but  he 
said  I  must  be  brave, — if  I  fretted  I 
should  be  ugly  and  he  would  not  like 
me, — so  I  stopped;  but  I  kept  won- 
dering if  the  priest  would  not  come 
to  worry  me  while  he  was  gone. 
Then  I  told  him  I  was  afraid  and 
asked  who  would  take  care  of  me ;  and 
he  laughed  and  looked  as  he  had 
looked  before,  smiling  at  his  own 
thoughts,  and  he  said,  The  holy 
Father  will  not  trouble  you  if  you  tell 
him  all  you  have  done.  Give  me  any 
money  you  have  and  I  shall  take  it 
with  me,  just  to  save  you  from  annoy- 
ance.' Was  it  not  kind?  Jose  al- 
ways attended  to  the  money,  but  I 
had  twenty  pesos  that  my  father  had 
given  me.  I  meant  them  for  the 
Virgin  and  one  for  little  Pepe,  but  1 
gave  them  to  my  Mr.  Miller  and  he 
laughed  still  more;  and  then  he  kissed 
me — and — and — went  away. 

"Lady,  do  you  know  how  it  is  to 
have  the  weight  under  the  breast  that 
aches  and  aches?       Sometimes  I  felt 


as  though  his  hand  were  pressing  on 
my  heart  and  I  was  angry  because 
he  made  me  so  much  pain.  When  I 
tried  to  sleep  his  face  looked  at  me 
out  of  the  dark,  and  I  would  start 
up  because  I  felt  his  lips.  Some- 
times it  seemed  that  I  could  not  bear 
it  not  to  see  him;  but  nearly  always 
I  thought  of  my  joy  when  he  should 
come  to  take  me  with  him,  and  how 
pleasant  it  would  be  to  be  such  a 
great  lady, — but  I  no  longer  cared  so 
much  for  that.  Josefa  was  sure  that 
he  would  return  very  soon,  and  when 
she  saw  me  cry  she  would  tell  me 
what  he  had  said  about  not  loving 
me  if  I  were  ugly ;  so  I  cried  no  more. 

"We  had  to  live  in  this  little  house 
because  Mr.  Miller  had  taken  all  my 
father's  money.  The  paper  that  I 
signed,  Jose  said,  was  like  Father 
Tomas's  paper.  It  gave  Mr.  Miller  all 
my  father  had,  and  he  had  sold  the 
houses  and  the  plantations,  everything 
except  one  little  coffee  plantation.  I 
know  why  he  did  it;  it  was  because 
Father  Tomas  would  have  troubled 
me.  Was  it  not  kind?  The  Father 
never  came  again  except  once,  and 
then  he  was  very  stern;  so  I  did  as 
my  Mr.  Miller  said,  I  told  him  all  I 
had  done,  and  he  was  so  angry!  But 
he  did  not  come  again.  .  .  .  We  have 
all  stayed  here  since  Mr.  Miller  went 
away,  and  Jose  looked  after  the  little 
plantation  until  he  died  two  years 
ago.     Now  Josefa  does  it,  and  Pepe. 

"I  think  I  shall  soon  see  him;  I 
look  for  him  every  day.  It  is  his 
business  that  keeps  him,  and  I  know 
that  he  will  come  as  soon  as  he  can, 
but  the  time  is  long.  My  father  was 
busy,  for  he  was  very  rich,  and  always 
going  to  the  silver  mines  and  to  visit 
the  plantations  and  to  buy  opals  in 
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Queretaro.  Now  my  Mr.  Miller 
is  very  rich  too,  for  he  has  all 
that  was  my  father's  and  my  twenty 
pesos. 

"I  have  no  longer  such  pain  as  I 
had.  Such  pain  cannot  last;  one 
would  die.  Besides  I  prayed  so  often 
to  the  Virgin,  for  it  was  like  telling 
my  mother,  and  I  was  sure  she  would 
be  sorry  for  me  when  I  had  told  her 
all  about  it.  She  made  me  feel  better. 
Josefa  had  the  picture  painted  from 
a  little  photograph  that  he  gave  me, 
and  I  taught  Pedrillo'  to  call  him  be- 
cause it  is  so  sweet  to  hear  his  name ; 
and  I  have  my  wheel-work ;  and  the 
Virgin  is  company." 

So  she  prattled  on,  asking  for  no 
answers,  happy  to  be  able  to  talk 
without  hurting  her  poor  dignity  as  a 
"great  lady,"  which  she  seemed  to 
found  less  on  her  birth  than  on  her 
marriage.  Her  pride  in  her  incom- 
parable husband, — her  wheel-work, — 
the  Virgin, — Pepe, — they  were  her 
subjects.  Compared  with  her  a  con- 
vent child  who  takes  the  veil  without 
leaving  the  cloister  walls  would  be 
an  adept  in  the  world's  ways,  for  the 
variety  and  richness  of  experience 
which  make  a  life  were  as  unknown 
to  her  as  to  the  butterfly  in  the  chrys- 
alis. Yet  she  was  happy,  like  an 
unambitious  child,  queening  it  over 
faithful  Josefa  and  Pepe,  with  her  por- 


trait and  her  work,  and  food  and 
clothing  from  her  one  poor  little  plan- 
tation. As  for  her  husband,  her 
adored  Mr.  Miller;  had  he  made  a 
figure  on  that  stolen  money  and  then 
come  to  grief;  or  had  he  settled  down 
with  one  of  the  "fair-skinned  ladies" 
whom  Maraquita  was  to  outshine, 
and  become  a  good  citizen,  a  good 
father,  a  church  member?  At  least 
he  had  paralleled  great  events  with 
little.  Here  was  not  only  the  lady's 
pitiful  little  drama ;  it  was  her  an- 
cestor, the  sad-eyed  Montezuma,  and 
the  bearded  white  men  from  the 
East. 

When  I  took  my  leave  it  was  with 
her  thanks  and  friendly  protestations 
as  from  one  queen  to  another.  Josefa 
forsook  her  prayers  to  accompany 
me,  but  as  I  left  the  room  I  heard  the 
rattle  of  the  silver  rosary,  so  that  the 
altar  was  not  long  without  a  suppli- 
ant. In  the  court  Pedrillo,  impene- 
trably grave,  pondered  on  his  perch, 
and  beside  him  sat  Pepe,  "little 
Pepe,"  whose  soft  body  had  felt  warm 
tinder  Maraquita's  heart.  He  and  his 
mother  thanked  me  for  coming,  very 
sadly  and  earnestly,  and  she,  I  fancy, 
would  have  said  more  if  he  had  been 
away.  As  the  door  closed  behind 
me  I  heard  the  parrot's  hoarse 
scream,  "Mr.  Miller!  Air.  Miller! 
Mr.   Miller!" 


Sonnet$  of  Citie$ 

By  Frank  Roe  Batchelder 


Oxford 

O   LOVELIEST  of  England's  lovely  shrines, 
Fountain  of  letters  to  our  English  tongue, 
What  glorious  wealth  of  thought  from  thee  has  sprung! 
Amid  thy  gray  old  temples,  girt  with  vines, 
Or  in  thy  vaulted  halls,  where  softly  shines 
The  painted  sunlight,  dreaming,  I  have  flung 
The  years  aside  and  claimed  a  place  among 
Thy  nursling  statesmen,  scholars  and  divines. 

London,  I  love  thee  well,  yet  not  so  well 

As  this  old  city  that  looks  g'ravely  down 
On  sage  and   student, — happy  they  who  dwell 

Within  her  walls,  and  wear  her  cap  and  gown. 
Once  more  'mid  her  green  silences  I  stroll 
And  vow  that  here  is  England's  very  soul. 
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Lucerne 

THE  snow-crowned  Alps  in  the  far  distance  burn 
With  the  red  glow  of  sunset ;  from  my  boat 
That  seems  upon  an  emerald  sea  to  float, 
My  charmed  eyes  to  the  crescent  town  I  turn ; 
This  is  the  end  of  my  too  brief  sojourn; 
My  heart  is  sad,  a  sob  is  in  my  throat, — ■ 
Why  did  I  come,  heart-whole,  from  lands  remote, 
To  love,  and  now  to  leave  thee,  fair  Lucerne? 

Yet  grant  me  one  more  happy  idle  hour 

Beneath  the  chestnuts,  and  once  more  to  climb 

The  hill  where  lies  the  Lion  in  his  bower; 

Hark !  from  across  the  calm  lake  comes  the  chime 

Of  vesper  bells,  and  now,  in  the  half-light, 

Grim  old  Pilatus  seems  to  nod :  "Good-night !" 
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Venice 

ECCA  of  all  my  day-dreams,  can  I  long 

For  anght  in  life  more  than  I  long  to  be 
In  care-free  idleness  once  more  with  thee 
No  crash  of  hoof  on  stone,  no  brazen  gong. 
No  car  of  Juggernaut,  can  do  thee  wrong, — 
In  thy  great  calm  of  age  and  mystery, 
Hanging  mirage-like  there   'twixt  land  and  sea, 
Thou  hast  a  wondrous  charm  that  beggars  song. 

Slowly,  Pietro !  let  the  black  hull  glide 

At  will ;  life  knows  no  stress  of  hurry,  here ; 

Ah,  little  does  he  guess  how  oft  I've  sighed 
In  envy  of  his  lot — my  gondolier ! 

Poor  though  he  be,  unlettered,  unrenowned, 

He  hath  his  Venice  the  long  year  around. 
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Brussels 

WARS  and  revolts  have  left  thee  little  scarred. 
And  even  Progress,  the  Irreverent, 
Spares  us  the  market-place  magnificent, 
With  all  its  ancient  splendor  still  unmarred. 
To  love  thee  is  a  task  not  overhard, — 
Thou  hast  a  wanton's  tender  blandishment 
When  Nature's  charms  with  all  thy  own  are  blent, 
And  Spring  comes  laughing  down  the  boulevard. 

Sunshine  and  blossom  riot  in  the  Park ; 

Under  the  trees  moves  Fashion's  gay  parade. 
I  am  thy  lover,  now,  from  dawn  to  dark, 

And  here — thy  only  rival — comes  a  maid 
Who  views  thy  canvases  with  scornful  face, 
Yet  loves  thee  for  a  paltry  bit  of  lace ! 
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Amsterdam 

LIFE  is  substantial  here :  thrift  frowns  on  waste, — 
Who  hath  an  empty  purse  is  poor  indeed ; 
In  every  placid  face  one  seems  to  read 
Solemn  abhorrence  of  the  crime  of  haste ; 
Yet  who  am  I  to  scoff — have  I  not  paced 

The  wondrous  Kalver-Straat  at  tortoise-speed, 
And  viewed  its  tempting  shops  with  hopeless  greed, 
Wishing  my  store  of  guilders  matched  my  taste? 

Treasures  of  Delft  are  here,  and  ancient  prints, 
And  silver-work  in  Andreas  Muller's  style, 

A  drinking-horn  with  fifteenth-century  dints, 
And  books  to  tempt  the  coldest  bibliophile. 

Mynheer  Van  Zoon,  why  is  it  you  display 

Such  wares  to  sell,  and  not  to  give  away? 


The  Work  of  Women's  Clubs 
in  New  England 


By  Martha  E.  D.  White 


THE  first  Woman's  Club  in 
the  United  States  was  or- 
ganized in  Boston  in  1868. 
It  was  named  the  New 
England  Women's  Club  and  its  ex- 
pressed object  was  "to  provide  a  suit- 
able place  of  meeting'  in  Boston,  for 
the  convenience  of  its  members,  and 
to  promote  social  enjoyment  and  gen- 
eral improvement."  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  this  club  has  had  the 
distinction  for  many  years  of  attract- 
ing to  its  membership  the  able,  wise 
and  witty  women  of  New  England, 
and  to  its  platform  the  distinguished 
essayists,  philanthropists  and  reform- 
ers of  both  continents.  The  women 
who  originated  this  club  idea  were  the 
women  who  had  been  prominent  in 
the  abolition  movement  and  earnest  in 
the  advocacy  of  women's  advance- 
ment ;  while  not  a  "woman's  rights" 
organization,  it  has  been  constant  in 
its  championship  of  the  rights  of 
women  and  has  often  been  effective  in 
promoting  them. 

The  impulse  that  led  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  New  England  Women's 
Club  was  by  no  means  a  local  or  iso- 
lated impulse.  Within  a  brief  period 
of  time  similar  organizations  appeared 
throughout  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States,  proving  to  the  thought- 
ful   observer    that    organizations     of 


women  for  some  common  end  were 
not  the  caprice  of  idleness  or  of  ennui, 
but  the  answer  to  some  social  need  of 
the  members  themselves.  The  desire 
for  intellectual  improvement  and 
broader  social  intercourse,  an  inter- 
course not  bounded  by  theological 
barriers  or  by  barriers  of  caste,  has 
been  an  impelling  motive  in  their 
growth.  The  club  has  increasingly 
offered  a  certain  platform  of  democ- 
racy, where,  at  least,  theoretically  in 
New  England,  women  of  all  shades 
of  color  and  beliefs  could  meet  in  an 
equality  of  opportunity.  A  second 
motive  may  be  found  in  the  taste 
women  have  for  the  exercise  of  those 
legislative  privileges  denied  to  them 
by  the  state.  Every  club  offers  an 
excuse  for  the  making  of  a  Constitu- 
tion, the  enacting  of  Rules  of.  Order 
and  the  exercise  of  executive  and 
legislative  authority.  The  ceremony 
and  dignity  attached  to  the  conduct  of 
club  affairs  is  a  pathetic  commentary 
on  the  thwarted  opportunities  of  po- 
litically minded  women,  and  is  at  the 
same  moment  an  earnest  of  their  fu- 
ture performance.  The  third  motive 
of  organization  is  of  recent  growth. 
This  is  the  desire  to  do  something 
concrete;  to  work  for  an  end  outside 
the  "self-culture  and  mutual  benefit" 
ideal    of    earlier    organization.     It    is 
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this     new     aspect     that     has     made 
Women's  Clubs  significant,  powerful, 
even    dangerous ;    significant    because 
any  earnest,  widespread  attempt  to  af- 
fect existing  conditions  must  be  taken 
into    serious    account,    powerful    be- 
cause through  the  closeness  of  the  or 
ganization    into     State    and    General 
Federations,     any     united,     persistent 
work  would  be  likely  to  accomplish  its 
ends,     dangerous   because    this   effort 
may      possibly      be 
unnecessary,     unin- 
telligent   or    merely 
feminine. 

x\s  long  as  each 
club  was  isolated 
its  possibilities  were 
necessarily  bounded 
by  its  immediate  en- 
v  i  r  o  n  m  e  n  t .  In 
1889  Sorosis  of 
Xew  York  effected 
an  organization  of 
a  few  clubs  repre- 
senting different 
sections  of  the 
Union  into  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs, 
which  has  been  academic  and  social 
in  character,  and  has,  as  yet,  accom- 
plished little  beyond  maintaining 
its  organization  and  providing  bien- 
nial meetings  for  the  pleasure  and 
culture  of  its  members.  Following 
immediately  upon  this  organization 
came  the  State  Federation,  a  union  of 
the  clubs  of  a  state  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  them  into  closer  recip- 
rocal relations.  Maine  has  the  honor 
of  having  initiated  this  movement — a 
very  significant  one  in  club  history — 
her  Federation  having  been  founded  in 
1892.     Massachusetts  followed  in  1893, 


Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 

First  President  of  Massachusetts  Federation,  and 
President  of  New  England  Women's  Club 


and  now   each   of  the   New   England 
states  has  its  Federation  of  Clubs  rep- 
resenting   an    aggregate    membership 
of  over  thirty  thousand  women.     But 
these  figures  by  no  means  express  the 
numerical      strength      of      organized 
women    in    New    England.      Outside 
the   Federation   are   all   the   Working 
Girls'    Clubs,   the   College   Clubs   and 
many    clubs    that    do    not    care    "to 
federate,"      yet     work      to     promote 
the     same     causes. 
The     Federation 
furnishes  the  medi- 
um   through    which 
individual  clubs  and 
their     individual 
members     are     en- 
abled   to    unite    for 
common      ends. 
From     it     emanate 
the  plans   for  work 
that      have      social 
significance  and  the 
stimulus     to     carry 
the  work  to  a  prac- 
tical conclusion. 

The  Massachu- 
setts State  Federa- 
tion at  the  close  of 
had  a  membership 
comprising  23,563 
members.  Its  reported  objects  were 
all  of  such  a  character  that  their 
accomplishment  must  have  a  vis- 
ible effect  on  society.  It  would  make 
no  radical  difference  to  human  rela- 
tions if  these  thousands  of  women  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  theory  that 
Bacon  wrote  the  plays  of  Shakes- 
peare, but  what  would  be  the  result,  if 
they  united  in  demanding  clothing 
bearing  the  Consumer's  League  Label 
and  would  take  no  other,  or  declared 
their  intention  to  demand  the  Kinder- 
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Presidents  of  the  State  Federations  of  New  England  Women's  Clubs 


Miss  Mary  M.  Abbott, 
Mrs.  Emma  D.  Armstrong,  Connecticut 

maine  Mrs.  May  Alden  Ward, 

Mrs.  Helen  Williston  Smith,  Massachusetts 

VERMONT 


Mrs.  Sarah  G.  Blodgett, 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  Johnson, 

RHODE    ISLAND 
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garten  as  a  department  of  Public 
School  Education !  It  is  increasingly 
possible  from  year  to  year  that  they 
would  get  what  they  wanted,  if  they 
wanted  it  enough.  "Civilization," 
says  Emerson,  "is  the  power  of  good 
women."  The  significance  and  power 
of  the  Woman's  Club  movement, 
therefore,  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  is  a 
fact  that  must  be  accounted  for  and 
reckoned  with  like  other  social  forces 
that  are  making  for  social  difference, 
if  not  for  social  betterment. 

What  then  are  the  Women's  Clubs 
of  New  England  wanting?  What 
kind  of  work  do  they  do,  and  how  do 
they  do  it? 

The  Federations  of  the  different 
states  of  New  England  have  created 
standing  committees  under  which  the 
activities  of  the  individual  clubs  are 
grouped.  Many  of  these  committees 
are  identical,  showing  that  the  field 
for  women's  work  is  practically  the 
same,  only  varied  slightly  by  certain 
local  conditions  and  by  the  status  of 
the  club  movement  in  each  state. 
Massachusetts  represents  more  lines 
of  work  and  a  higher  plane  of  organi- 
zation, while  in  Vermont  the  club  is 
still  active  principally  along  the  lines 
of  self-culture  and  sociability.  Edu- 
cation, Social  Service,  Legislative  Af- 
fairs, Arts  and  Crafts,  Forestry,  Civil 
Service  Reform  and  Travelling  Libra- 
ries represent  the  scope  of  the  com- 
mittees common  to  all  the  states.  Club 
lectures  are  no  longer  confined  to  Lit- 
erature, Art  and  History,  but  include 
also  Social,  Economic  and  Industrial 
questions.  Classes  study  Current 
Topics,  Social  Science  and  Political 
Economy  often  undei  the  leadership 
of  specialists  in  those  subjects.  Lines 
of    investigation    into    industrial    and 


educational  conditions  mapped  out  by 
the  Federations  are  pursued  by  many 
clubs,  and  reforms  suggested  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  investigation  are  brought 
before  the  community.  A  number  of 
cities  in  Massachusetts  have  enacted 
"the  curfew  law"  as  a  result  of  work 
of  this  character. 

In  the  conditions  of  the  public 
schools,  club  women  universally  in 
New  England  found  their  first  oppor- 
tunity for  a  line  of  constructive  work 
differing  from  their  one  previous  ac- 
tivity, philanthropy.  About  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  clubs  of  New  England 
were  formed  to  undertake  philan- 
thropic work.  This  phase  of  club  life 
is  not  of  special  significance.  Women 
whether  organized  or  not  have  al- 
ways assumed  the  responsibility  of 
disbursing  the  alms  of  society.  Doing 
this  through  the  medium  of  the  club 
merely  changed  the  channel  through 
which  charity  poured  but  in  no  way 
added  to  the  equipment  of  the  com- 
munity. Yet  it  must  be  recognized 
that  philanthropic  work  undertaken 
by  the  women's  clubs  is  energetically 
and  generously  carried  through.  A 
Maiden  club  has  furnished  an  infirm- 
ary. The  Women's  Charity  Club 
built  and  owns  a  hospital,  raising  an- 
nually for  its  support  about  $10,000, 
and  the  Daughters  of  Maine  in  Som- 
erville  have  $12,000  towards  a  home 
for  the  aged.  District  nursing  is  fre- 
quently supported  by  clubs,  local  chari- 
ties assisted  and  free  beds  in  local  hos- 
pitals provided.  Examples  might 
easily  be  multiplied,  but  the  spirit  of 
philanthropy  that  prevails  in  women's 
clubs  is  most  fervently  expressed  by 
the  Heptorean  Club  of  Somerville 
that  annually  devotes  one-fourth  of 
its  income  to  charity. 


New  Century  Clubhouse,  Boston 


Some  years  ago  educators  began  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  cer- 
tain deficiencies  in  our  public  school 
system.  They  demonstrated  the  need 
of  the  Kindergarten  especially  in  com- 
munities where  the  home  life  might 
fail  in  a  degree  to  develop  the  faculties 
of  the  child ;  and  the  further  need  of 
some  training  for  the  older  child  in 
the  manual  arts,  and  some  instruction 
in  the  daily  conduct  of  a  home.     To  a 


community  already  over-burdened 
economically,  these  reasonable  de- 
mands seemed  to  be  merely  "fads" 
that  could  easily  be  done  without. 
Here  the  women's  clubs  saw  their  op- 
portunity and  throughout  Xew  Eng- 
land began  to  try  to  educate  public 
opinion  to  demand  the  free  kinder- 
garten, manual  training  and  domestic 
science  as  a  part  of  the  public  school 
curriculum.      In    Connecticut,   Massa- 
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chusetts  and  Maine,  clubs  have  estab- 
lished and  supported  these  institutions 
until  in  many  cases,  the  public  has 
been  induced  to  accept  the  wisdom  of 
the  movement  and  to  make  their  sup- 
port a  public  charge.  A  club  in  Dan- 
vers,  Massachusetts,  has  supported  a 
free  kindergarten  for  six  years.  Can- 
tabrigia,  a  large  depart- 
ment club  in  Cambridge, 
established  a  school  of 
domestic  science  and 
conducted  it  so  success- 
fully that  it  has  been  in- 
corporated in  the  High 
School  of  that  city,  the 
city 


Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  In 
Portland,  Maine,  a  club  furnished  a 
room  for  a  cooking  school  in  the  ninth 
grade  of  the  grammar  school. 

Widespread  interest  is  also  shown 
in  the  establishment  of  vacation 
schools  and  playgrounds  in  the  larger 
cities,     especially     in      Massachusetts, 


Isabella  A.   Potter  Hall 

the  plant  they  had  created.  Can- 
tabrigia  also  carries  on  a  free 
kindergarten  during  six  weeks  of 
each  summer.  Three  clubs  in 
Connecticut  support  free  kindergar- 
tens. Manual  training  is  promoted 
and  partially  supported  by  eighteen 
clubs  in  Massachusetts  and  per- 
sistently advocated  by  the  Federa- 
tions   in    Connecticut,    Rhode    Island, 


where  eighteen  clubs 
have  established  and 
partially  or  wholly 
maintained  them.  A 
club  in  Connecticut 
added  a  public  play- 
ground to  their  school 
equipment  that  would  accommodate 
700  to  800  children  daily.  The 
Brighthelmstone  Club  of  Allston, 
Massachusetts,  maintains  a  vacation 
school  and  sand  garden  in  the  most 
crowded  ward  of  their  city.  The  at- 
tendance for  one  season  was  1,431 
children  and  the  cost  of  maintenance 
less  than  two  cents  per  child.  The 
Worcester  Woman's   Club   carries  on 
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similar  schools  with  eminent  success. 
A  club  at  Newton  Centre,  Massachu- 
setts, has  given  a  permanent  play- 
ground and  placed  on  it  a  drinking 
fountain  for  the  pleasure  of  future 
generations  of  children.  Many  such 
illustrations  might  be  given  if  the 
pages  of  a  magazine  were  elastic.    But 


rooms,  attention  is  called  to  the  tint- 
ing of  walls  and  ceilings,  trees  and 
shrubs  are  planted  in  the  grounds. 
Very  often  the  cooperation  of  the 
children  is  secured  by  offering  prizes 
for  attractive  exteriors.  A  little  club 
in  Maine  saw  the  school  building  and 
grounds  transformed   and  marvels  of 


Woman's  Clubhouse, 

the  few  serve  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  interest  taken  by  individual  clubs 
in  public  school  improvement  and 
their  earnest  purpose  in  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  these  insti- 
tutions. 

Throughout  New  England  the  clubs 
are  doing  much  toward  making  the 
school  buildings  more  attractive.  Pic- 
tures   and    casts    are    placed    in    the 


Worcester,  Mass. 

engineering,  grading  and  gardening 
carried  out  by  the  pupils  under  the 
stimulation  of  this  incentive.  New 
Hampshire  clubs  take  special  interest 
in  this  object  and  they  undertake  to 
provide  every  school  with  "at  least 
one  good  photograph  each  year.'' 
Twenty-five  clubs  in  Massachusetts 
have  undertaken  this  work  with  char- 
The     Arlington 
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Women's  Club  furnishes  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  most  harmonious  and  artis- 
tic results.  Their  work  has  been  from 
the  first  under  the  management  of  the 
same  women,  and,  starting  with  a  plan 
and  a  clearly  defined  aim,  they  are 
from  year  to  year  achieving  an  at- 
tractive and  educative  result.  The  es- 
tablishment of  stamp  savings  stations, 
the  maintenance  of  school  kitchens, 
and  the  problem  of  offering  hygienic 
luncheons  to  high  school  pupils  are 
other  lines  of  practical  work  success- 
fully established  for  the  betterment 
of  the  condition  and  character  of 
the  growing  children  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

During  the  present  year  the  Massa- 
chusetts Federation  has  been  carrying 
out  an  interesting  line  of  educational 
work.  An  appeal  came  to  them  from 
Georgia  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
model  schools.  Having  just  been  re- 
minded by  their  president  that  "even 
if  Massachusetts  were  finished,  there 
were  other  parts  of  the  country  not 
so  fortunate,"  the  Federation  was  in 
a  mood  for  altruistic  endeavor.  In- 
dividual clubs  responded  to  the  ap- 
peal for  funds  promptly  and  generous- 
ly, and  in  February  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  could  assure  the  support 
of  a  school  for  two  years,  and  it  was 
opened  the  first  of  that  month.  The 
model  schools  of  the  South  are  estab- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
of  the  "poor  whites"  and  are  designed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  industrial  move- 
ment to  restrict  child  labor.  The 
children  are  taught  domestic  science, 
manual  training  and  gardening  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  elementary  work. 
School  life  of  this  type,  it  is  hoped, 
will  appeal  to  the  children  so  deeply 
that  it  will  tend  to  counteract  the  de- 


sire the  children  have  for  factory 
work.  The  Massachusetts  school  is 
situated  at  Cass  P.  O.  in  Georgia. 

In  addition  to  the  constructive  work 
being  done  for  public  school  improve- 
ment, a  movement  is  on  foot  to  secure 
changes  in  the  administration  and  or- 
ganization of  school  affairs,  which  is 
liable  to  affect  public  school  condi- 
tions materially.  The  plans  for  this 
work  in  New  England  emanate  from 
the  joint  committee  of  the  Collegiate 
Alumnae  and  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  of  Massachusetts. 
This  committee,  before  entering  upon 
definite  work,  secured  the  aid  of  an 
advisory  committee  consisting  of  nine 
educational  experts,  among  whom 
were  Mr.  Balliet,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Springfield,  President  Eliot 
of  Harvard  University,  Mrs.  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer  and  Miss  Sarah  L. 
Arnold.  A  copy  of  their  suggestive 
and  wise  report  has  been  sent  to  every 
federated  club,  accompanied  by  lists 
of  questions  relating  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  school  af- 
fairs. These  questions  were  designed 
not  only  to  elicit  information  for  the 
further  use  of  the  committee,  but  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  individual 
clubs  in  local  school  conditions  and  to 
aronse  in  them  an  educative  curiosity. 
In  the  words  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee, 

"The  problem  of  securing  the  most  effi- 
cient teachers  possible  for  the  salaries 
paid,  entirely  regardless  of  their  place  of 
residence  at  the  time  of  their  appointment, 
is  pressing  for  solution  in  nearly  every 
city  and  town  of  the  Commonwealth.  This 
is  a  reform  which  will  materially  improve 
the  schools,  and  will  not  involve  either 
new  legislation  or  additional  expenditure.'' 

It  is  this  reform  primarily  that 
women's   organizations   are   trying  to 
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secure,  and  in  connection  with  it  more 
adequate  salaries  and  right  conditions 
in  school  buildings,  so  that  the  good 
teacher  may  be  not  only  attained  but 
retained. 

Next  to  this  problem,  that  of  reor- 
ganizing school  committees,  reducing 
their  membership,  and  securing  better 
men  and  women  to  serve  on  them,  is 
considered  most  vital  and  its  solution 
will  be  sought.  Other  reforms  of  an 
educational  nature   will  be  attempted 


which  will  advance  the  best  interests 
of  popular  education. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  watch  the 
outcome  of  this  reform  movement. 
No  constructive  work  planned  by  or- 
ganizations of  women  has  been  more 
intelligently  considered.  The  zeal  to 
do  has  not  run  ahead  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  what  was  good  to  do,  but  tin- 
object  has  been  clearly  understood, 
the  means  accurately  defined  and  all 
that  is  lacking  for  a  triumphant  con- 


Plainfield   (N.  H.) 
Clubhouse 


later  if  it  is  found  that  these  prob- 
lems of  organization  and  administra- 
tion are  capable  of  solution  by  the 
methods  now  being  employed.  Each 
club  is  advised  to  study  local  educa- 
tional problems  and  the  local  condi- 
tions and  limitations  under  which  thev 
must  be  solved,  to  disseminate  in  the 
community  right  ideas  concerning 
them,  to  secure  organization  of  public 
sentiment  for  effective  action,  and  to 
give  support  from  time  to  time  to 
measures  before   the   state  legislature 


elusion  is  the  interest  of  the  masses, 
which  must  come  from  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  leaders.  Although  the  plans 
for  this  work  emanate  from  Massa- 
chusetts, it  is  by  no  means  a  local 
movement.  In  New  England,  Con- 
necticut and  Maine  are  furthering  the 
work  through  their  federations,  while 
the  Collegiate  Alumnae  are  carrying  it 
into  other  states  of  the  Union.  The 
Connecticut  Federation,  feeling  that 
the  Conference  Committee  ought  to 
be   enlarged,  has  organized  the  Con- 
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necticut  Woman's  Council  of  Educa- 
tion. This  Council  consists  of  dele- 
gates from  all  the  Patriotic  Societies, 
the  Congress  of  Mothers,  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  and  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. This  is  the  most  complete  as- 
sociation of  different  societies  working 
for  the  same  cause  that  women's  or- 
ganizations have  furnished. 

In  no  way  have  clubs  benefited 
their  communities  more  than  through 
their  attention  to  village  improvement. 
This  is  an  interest  almost  universal 
in  Xew  England  and  one  intelligently 
carried  out.  In  connection  with  es- 
tablished improvement  societies  and 
working  alone,  clubs  have  planted 
trees  and  vines  about  public  buildings, 
cleared  up  unsightly  spots,  provided 
rubbish  barrels,  secured  better  side- 
walks and  waged  war  on  the  brown 
tail  moth  and  elm  beetle.  The  Social 
Service  Committee  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Federation  is  trying  the  experi- 
ment of  sending  out  two  stereopticon 
lectures,  "More  Beautiful  Surround- 
ings," and  the  "Metropolitan  Park." 
These  lectures  are  without  expense  to 
clubs  and  have  been  effective  in  stimu- 
lating interest  wherever  they  have 
been  heard.  Two  illustrations  of 
types  of  improvement  are  furnished, 
one  by  the  Fitchburg  Club  that  last 
year  gave  $1,000  to  improve  Post  Of- 
fice Square  in  their  city,  and  another 
by  the  Woonsocket  Round  Table  Club 
that  has  established  the  "Triangle 
Park"  and  continues  from  year  to 
year  to  increase  its  attractions.  In 
many  instances,  sites  of  historic  or 
geological  interest  have  been  saved  by 
the  prompt  action  of  the  Woman's 
Club.  The  Woonsocket  Fortnightly 
Club    saved   to   their   city  the  historic 


and  picturesque  group  of  rocks  jut- 
ting from  the  "Falls"  of  Woonsocket, 
which  are  engraved  on  the  city's  seal. 
The  Arlington  Woman's  Club  pre- 
vented the  total  destruction  of  the  ter- 
minal moraine  at  Arlington  Heights, 
which  has  been  of  so  much  interest 
to  local  geologists.  The  celebration 
of  Arbor  Day  is  encouraged.  An  in- 
terest in  gardening  is  fostered  among 
children  by  furnishing  them  with 
seeds  and  plants  to  make  practical  ex- 
periments in  gardening.  Prizes  are 
frequently  offered  for  the  best  results 
in  competitive  flower  growing  by  the 
children  in  public  schools.  Wherever 
the  public  health,  beauty  or  moralitv 
may  be  benefited,  there  the  Woman's 
Club  is  quick  to  find  its  opportunity. 
It  is  perhaps  in  such  opportunity  that 
it  finds  its  most  helpful  field  of  action. 
Women  have  the  leisure,  at  least  all 
the  leisure  there  is,  and  they  may  wise- 
ly use  it  to  look  about  them  and  dis- 
cover the  ugly,  the  unwholesome  and 
the  unlovely.  To  arouse  the  com- 
munity to  a  sense  of  this  unpleasant 
trilogy,  to  furnish  plans  and  money  to 
transform  it  into  beauty,  cleanliness 
and  morality  might  well  be,  and  fre- 
quently is,  the  chief  object  of  organi- 
zations of  women. 

The  Arts  and  Crafts  Committees 
of  the  New  England  Federations  are 
observing  the  tendency  of  the  revival 
of  interest  in  handicraft  and  stimulat- 
ing women  to  be  careful  concerning 
the  beauty  and  utility  of  what  they 
buy  for  their  houses  and  their  clothes. 
The  Rhode  Island  Federation  held  an 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  Rhode  Is- 
land women  last  season  at  which  a  sur- 
prising variety  of  excellent  hand  work 
was  shown.  The  New  Hampshire 
women   are    reviving    the   interest   in 
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Abnakee  and  other  hand  woven  rugs 
and  also  encouraging  the  basket  work 
of  the  Indian  women.  Massachusetts 
has  offered  and  awarded  prizes  for 
the  best  guide-board  sign.  The  de- 
signs will  doubtless  be  soon  put  into 
use.  An  effort  to  bring  the  individual 
craftsman  in  touch  with  the  industrial 
world  and  to  secure  just  remuneration 
for  his  work  is  the  practical  result 
hoped  for  in  Massachusetts  this  year. 
Many  clubs  have  given  exhibitions  of 
handicraft,  calling  attention  to*  the 
beauty  and  utility  of  the  products  of 
the  old  domestic  industries,  and  en- 
couraging their  revival  in  localities 
where  it  would  be  an  economic  advan- 
tage to  the  inhabitants.  Young 
women  are  finding  new  fields  of  em- 
ployment in  lace  making  and  mending, 
bookbinding  and  many  other  lines  of 
"labor  that  invokes  pleasure."  The 
products  of  their  labor  are  increasingly 
in  demand — a  condition  largely  cre- 
ated by  the  interest  of  the  women's 
clubs  in  hand  work. 

Legislation  by  petition  is  practised 
by  all  the  New  England  clubs.  Mas- 
sachusetts reported  that  thirty-three 
clubs  undertook  that  kind  of  legisla- 
tive work  last  year.  The  "Bill  for 
Equal  Guardianship",  which  provides 
that  both  parents  shall  have  equal 
right  in  the  care  and  custody  of  minor 
children,  became  a  law  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1902  after  having  been  pre- 
sented in  one  form  or  another  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  Twenty-two 
clubs  worked  for  this  bill  and  it  is  be- 
lieved influenced  its  passage.  The 
clubs  of  Vermont  are  working  for  the 
appointment  of  women  on  the  board 
of  management  of  State  Institutions 
where  women  and  girls  are  confined. 
New   Hampshire   clubs   urge   legisla- 


tion in  behalf  of  the  pauper  insane  be- 
lieving that  "no  means  would  seem 
more  efficacious  than  the  plain  talk  of 
women  of  the  neighborhoods."  The 
Connecticut  Federation  has  a  civic 
committee  which  "is  gaining  the  at- 
tention and  the  support  of  'the  powers 
that  be,'  and  interest  is  constantly  in- 
creasing in  enforcing  certain  ordi- 
nances and  in  recommending  others." 
This  Federation  has  also  secured  the 
passage  of  a  law  giving  to  parents 
equal  guardianship  rights  over  minor 
children.  They  are  now  lending  their 
aid  to  the  Connecticut  Congress  of 
Mothers  in  support  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  Bill  and  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  in  support  of  bills  favoring 
expert  supervision  and  better  trained 
teachers  for  our  rural  schools.  In 
Rhode  Island  the  Federation  has  pub- 
lished the  state  laws  pertaining  to 
women  and  caused  them  to  be  distrib- 
uted. 

Every  year  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  appeal  to  organized  bodies  of 
women  to  make  use  of  the  petitioning 
power.  Not  only  the  State,  but  the 
National  Legislature,  recognizes  the 
efficacy  of  the  support  of  these  organ- 
izations. Nearly  all  bills  that  relate 
to  a  higher  standard  of  morality,  a 
more  beautiful  environment,  greater 
public  convenience  and  better  indus- 
trial conditions,  are  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  women  by  some  one  in 
authority  and  their  support  solicited. 
Too  often  this  support  is  granted 
without  intelligent  consideration.  It 
is  noticeable  among  women  as  among 
men,  that  it  is  easier  to  assent  to  a 
proposition  than  to  think  about  possi- 
ble reasons  for  withholding  the  assent. 

The  Massachusetts  Federation  has 
a    committee    on    Legislative    affairs 
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whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  in  touch  with 
proposed  legislation  and  to  influence 
individual  clubs  to  give  attention,  in- 
terest and  whenever  practicable,  ac- 
tive cooperation  to  bills  before  the 
General  Court.  This  committee  has 
also  presented  a  bill  to  the  General 
Court  providing  that  women  qualified 
to  vote  for  school  committee  shall 
have  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
caucuses  for  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates. 

In  those  states  where  school  suf- 
frage has  been  given  to  women,  the 
clubs  have  an  opportunity  for  direct 
political  work.  They  seek  primarily 
to  increase  the  registration  and  voting 
of  women.  In  Massachusetts,  thirty- 
two  clubs  report  making  a  special  ef- 
fort to  do  this ;  some  clubs  even  ap- 
pointed their  bolder  members  "to  ac- 
company the  timid  to  the  polls,"  while 
other  clubs  impressed  their  responsi- 
bility on  the  public  mind  by  going  in  a 
body  to  the  polls  to  vote. 

Some  years  ago  the  Federation  in 
Massachusetts  saw  an  opportunity  to 
further  extend  the  influence  of 
women's  clubs  by  enrolling  itself  on 
the  side  of  civil  service  reform.  A 
permanent  committee  was  then  ap- 
pointed whose  subsequent  enlightened 
methods  of  procedure  immediately 
placed  this  re-form  before  the  club 
women  of  the  United  States  so  suc- 
cessfully that  it  is  now  of  paramount 
interest.  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, and  many  states  outside  New 
England  are  following  Massachu- 
setts' line  of  work,  and  at  the  last 
biennial,  the  General  Federation  ap- 
pointed a  Civil  Service  Reform  Com- 
mittee adopting  the  method  of  work 
followed  in  Massachusetts.  This 
method  is  based  on  the  conception  of 


Civil  Service  Reform  as  an  ethical  and 
patriotic   movement,    related   to   poli- 
tics only  so  far  as  politics  enter  into 
humanitarian  work.     The  aim  of  the 
work  is  to  educate  public  opinion  to 
demand  a  high-minded,  intelligent  and 
disinterested  policy  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs.     Civil  Service  Reform 
has  heretofore  been  a  propaganda  ad- 
dressed to  those  already  in  office  or  de- 
siring soon  to  be.    Women's  clubs  are 
making  of  it  a  theory  of  government,  a 
lesson  in  patriotism  to   be  taught  to 
the  youth  of  the  nation.     To  this  end 
they  are  using  every  means  to  interest 
teachers  of  youth  to  include  it  in  the 
study     of     Civil     Government.       The 
Women's  Auxiliary  of  Boston  caused 
a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  to  be  pre- 
pared which  they  distribute  free  to  any 
high  or  normal  school  willing  to  make 
use  of  it.    More  than  ten  thousand  of 
these  pamphlets  have  been  distributed 
and  the  call  for  them  continues.     A 
syllabus   for  the  study  of  Civil   Ser- 
vice   Reform    has    been    written    by 
Professor    Lucy    Salmon    of    Vassar 
which  presents  a  plan  of  work  adapted 
to  individuals  and  classes.    This  sylla- 
bus is  to  be  distributed  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts    Federation     with     recom- 
mendations for  its  use.     Much  other 
literature  is  constantly  being  dissem- 
inated and  through  a  close  organiza- 
tion the  work  is  kept  in  an  active  con- 
dition that  promises  excellent  results. 
If  "in  public  opinion  we  are  all  legis- 
lators   by    our   birth   rights"    is    true, 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  movement  of 
the  Women's  Clubs  will  certainly  do 
much  to  hasten  the  golden  era  of  the 
merit  system. 

The  Consumer's  League  is  another 
national  work  that  has  been  taken  up 
in   a   measure   by   organized   women. 
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The  subject  is  presented  through  lec- 
tures to  clubs,  small  leagues  are 
formed  and  concerted  action  in  ask- 
ing for  white  goods  bearing  the  prop- 
er label  solicited.  Exhibitions  of  such 
goods  are  held  and  lists  of  stores 
where  they  can  be  secured  given  out. 
Connecticut  has  seen  the  work  so  far 
advanced  that  a  State  League  has 
been  organized  which  brings  together 
all  other  bodies  in  the  State  interested 
in  the  same  movement.  Rhode  Island 
has  also  formed  a  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional League.  Both  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  movement  and  that  of  the 
Consumer's  League  are  closely  related 
to  the  industrial  question. 

"We  cannot  afford,"  writes  an  authority, 
"to  do  a  good  bit  of  work  with  one  hand, 
insisting  that  a  child  of  ten  shall  not  work 
at  night  in  a  factory  or  mine,  and  then 
put  in  by  haphazard  an  inspector  who 
neither  knows  nor  cares  and  is  not  subject 
to  removal  by  public  opinion." 

New  England  is  happily  protected  by 
excellent  factory  laws,  so  that  the  in- 
dustrial conditions  that  prevail  in  the 
South  are  not  here  pressing  for  solu- 
tion. But  every  woman  is  a  consumer 
and  as  such,  does  something  almost 
daily  to  determine  the  conditions  un- 
der which  manufactured  articles  are 
produced.  For  this  reason  the  Feder- 
ations are  urging  a  thorough  examina- 
tion into  the  industrial  conditions  of 
women  and  children  and  will  press 
for  uniform  laws,  and  insist  that  offi- 
cials dealing  with  these  matters  shall 
be  appointed  under  the  civil  service 
law. 

Comparatively  few  clubs  in  New 
England  have  found  it  desirable  to  es- 
tablish permanent  headquarters.  The 
large  department  club  with  its  numer- 
ous classes,  social  events  and  commit- 


tee meetings  is  coming  to  feel  that  a 
permanent  home  will  be  a  real  need 
very  soon,  but  that  aspect  of  club  life 
that  appeals  to  men — a  place  to  be  at 
home  away  from  home — has  not  yet 
been  developed  to  any  degree  among 
women.  The  Dorchester  Women's 
Club  built  the  first  clubhouse  in  New 
England.  As  a  business  enterprise  it 
has  been  most  successful,  and  having 
a  permanent  centre  for  club  life  has 
been  a  means  of  growth  to  the  club. 

The  Worcester  Woman's  Club  dedi- 
cated their  beautiful  clubhouse  in 
November  of  last  year.  It  was  built 
by  the  Worcester  Woman's  Clubhouse 
Corporation  at  a  cost  of  $60,000,  on  a 
site  given  to  the  corporation  by  a  citi- 
zen of  Worcester.  A  woman  architect 
furnished  the  plans  and  superintended 
the  structure  of  the  building,  so  that 
it  is  peculiarly  the  result  of  feminine 
enterprise  and  business  ability.  Every 
convenience  for  modern  club  work  is 
provided  for,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
decorations  and  furnishings  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  similar  public  build- 
ing in  Massachusetts  outside  of  Bos- 
ton. 

The  Women's  Clubhouse  Corpora- 
tion was  formed  in  1896  with  the  ob- 
ject of  furnishing  a  suitable  building 
for  the  centralization  of  women's  work 
in  Boston.  During  the  years  since 
their  incorporation,  they  have  pressed 
steadily  forward,  triumphing  over 
many  difficulties  and  obstructions,  the 
chief  one  being  the  lack  of  knowledge 
women  had  of  what  great  building  en- 
terprises require.  But  those  obsta- 
cles have  been  overcome  and  in  Janu- 
ary the  New  Century  Building  on 
Huntington  Avenue  kept  open  house. 
The  New  England  Women's  Club  im- 
mediately   established    its    permanent 
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club  home  there,  its  rooms  being 
opened  daily  for  the  convenience  and 
pleasure  of  its  members.  A  dozen 
other  clubs  are  making  permanent  use 
of  the  audience  halls,  while  as  many 
more  are  temporarily  domiciled  there. 
This  building  ought  to  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  organized  women  of 
Boston.  It  is  a  distinct  advantage  to 
have  their  work  centralized  and  a 
Utopian  dream  would  be  realized  if, 
under  the  roof  of  the  New  Century 
Building,  all  the  women's  organiza- 
tions, all  the  women's  journals,  all  the 
varied  agencies  of  women's  work 
could  be  gathered. 

A  very  interesting  clubhouse  is  the 
one  built  by  the  Mothers  and  Daugh- 
ters Club  at  Plainfield,  New  Hamp- 
shire. This  club  is  encouraging  the 
revival  of  hand  work  among  the 
women  of  the  neighborhood  and  the 
clubhouse  is  the  centre  of  much  indus- 
trial activity.  A  hand  loom  is  set  up 
in  one  of  the  rooms  where  rugs  of 
various  kinds  are  woven,  and  other 
domestic  industries  and  lines  of  handi- 
craft will  be  introduced.  The  building 
is  the  work  of  a  New  York  architect 
and  when  completed  will  be  in  its 
simplicity  and  appropriateness  an  ob- 
ject lesson  in  what  small  rural  clubs 
can  do. 

It  is  natural  that  the  causes  needing 
help  in  one  part  of  New  England 
should  also  make  their  claim  on  every 
other  portion.  Women's  work,  nar- 
rowed as  it  is  by  opportunity,  neces- 
sarily shows  uniformity.  Yet  each  of 
the  New  England  states  exhibits  a 
nice  sense  of  local  conditions  and 
needs  in  undertaking  some  one  or 
more  lines  of  work,  not  emphasized 
by  other  states,  or  by  emphasizing 
some  feature  of  organization. 


The  characteristic  work  of  the 
women's  clubs  in  Maine  has  been  the 
establishment  of  permanent  and  trav- 
elling libraries.  The  Federation  se- 
cured in  1898,  the  passage  of  a  bill 
through  the  Maine  legislature  to  es- 
tablish such  a.nd  to  create  a  library 
commission.  This  has  always  in- 
cluded one  or  more  of  the  officers  of 
the  Federation  among  its  number. 
The  growth  of  free  libraries  under  the 
care  of  this  commission  and  through 
the  generous  help  of  the  Women's 
Clubs,  has  been  remarkable.  In  1901, 
free  libraries  were  formed  in  eleven 
different  small  towns,  an  achievement 
that  means  much  to  Maine's  educa- 
tional growth,  while  the  Federation 
points  with  pride  to  the  seventy  trav- 
elling libraries  that  circulate  in  little 
hamlets  and  remote  places,  largely  by 
means  of  funds  given  by  the  clubs  and 
work  done  by  their  individual  mem- 
bers. The  Federation  has  recently 
authorized  the  gathering  of  a  Travel- 
ling Art  Library  to  stimulate  the  study 
of  art  and  create  an  interest  in  more 
artistic  surroundings.  Other  New 
England  states  do  something  to  furth- 
er library  work.  Massachusetts,  for- 
tunate in  having  a  free  library  in 
nearly  every  village,  is  collecting  libra- 
ries to  be  sent  among  the  Kentucky 
mountaineers.  Vermont  women  are 
placing  small  libraries  in  her  schools. 

New  Hampshire  clubs  have  found 
their  chief  local  opportunity  in  pre- 
serving the  forests  and  the  grand 
scenery  of  their  state.  The  forestry 
committee  has  inquired  into  the  art  of 
forestry  as  pursued  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  seeking  right  methods  for 
preserving  the  trees;  has  made  itself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  for- 
estry laws  of  this  and  other  states ;  has 
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identified  itself  with  the  state  forestry 
commission,  and  interested  clubs  to 
start  forestry  funds.  One  result  of 
this  work  taken  in  connection  with 
that  of  the  forestry  commission,  has 
been  the  appointment  of  an  expert 
"Forester."  Three  very  necessary 
bills  have  been  presented  to  the  pres- 
ent legislature,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  appropriation  of  $5,Doo 
for  the  purpose  of  having  an  expert 
survey  of  the  forests  of  the  White 
Mountains,  with  an  ultimate  view  of 
securing  a  national  appropriation  for 
a  White  Mountain  park.  These  bills 
will  probably  become  laws.  A  unique 
work  carried  on  by  the  New  Hamp- 
shire club  women  is  the  collection  of 
old  legends  and  bits  of  romance, 
quaint  stories  of  "ye  olden  time,"  exact 
descriptions  of  historic  homes,  old- 
games  and  charms,  and  the  stories  of 
the  lives  of  eccentric  people.  Such  a 
collection  must  be  of  historic  value  to 
future  generations. 

Rhode  Island  club  life  is  more 
closely  organized  than  that  of  any 
other  state.  There  are  only  eighteen 
clubs  in  the  state,  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  fifteen  hundred.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  every  club  to  be 
directly  represented  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  State  Federation,  and 
unifies  the  work  of  the  clubs  and  keeps 
them  in  close  touch  with  state  inter- 
ests. 

Club  work  in  Connecticut  is  distin- 
guished by  the  intelligent  study  of 
conditions  that  precedes  any  action. 
The  Federation  is  making  a  persistent 
effort  to  modernize  the  state  system 
of  public  schools.  An  investigation 
is  also  being  made  by  an  expert  econo- 
mist into  the  labor  laws  of  that  state, 
particularly   those  relating  to  women 


and  children.  The  results  will  be  used 
to  promote  the  work  of  the  Con- 
sumer's League. 

The  Vermont  clubs  are  undertak- 
ing little  concerted  action.  Individual 
clubs  do  much  for  village  improve- 
ment, but  the  Vermont  club  woman 
still  leaves  the  running  of  the  universe 
to  her  brother  man  and  does  not  com- 
plicate his  endeavors  by  many  investi- 
gations. 

The  deduction  to  be  made  from  this 
record  of  the  work  of  club  women  in 
New  England  is  that  they  are  not 
minded  to  be  mere  observers  of  the 
great  current  of  modern  life.  They 
have  enrolled  themselves  with  the 
workers,  and  are  facing  the  problems 
of  civilization  with  the  determination 
to  do  something  toward  their  solution. 
So  long  as  the  problem  is  one  of  local 
necessity  they  can  determine  wisely 
the  proper  course,  and  will  rarely  fail 
to  be  of  immediate  asssistance  to  the 
community  life.  When  the  problem 
becomes  one  involving  industrial  con- 
ditions and  underlying  educational 
principles,  the  usefulness  of  the  power 
that  organized  women  can  exert  will 
depend  on  the  amount  and  kind  of  in- 
telligence they  put  into  it.  There  is 
already  enough  of  ignorance  at  work 
in  the  world,  and  it  behooves  women 
not  to  add  to  it.  Organized  ignorance 
cannot  be  a  power  for  social  ameliora- 
tion. It  is  a  hopeful  portent  of  club 
usefulness  that  the  educational  fitness 
of  the  club  to  do  certain  work  is  being 
questioned,  and  the  leaders  in  reform 
movements  are  furnishing  their  fol- 
lowers with  opportunities  for  instruc- 
tion. The  methods  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  Committees  aptly  illus- 
trate this  tendency.  They  seek  first 
to  make  plain  that  the  study  of  the 
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merit  system — a  study  in  applied  citi- 
zenship— must  precede  any  possible 
service  in  extending  it.  They  have 
provided  the  members  of  clubs 
wherever  possible  with  an  authorita- 
tive and  scholarly  representation  of 
the  subject,  and  seek  every  opportuni- 
ty to  impress  the  necessity  of  an  intel- 
ligent appreciation  of  what  that  re- 
form means.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
welfare  of  this  reform,  so  far  as 
women  are  concerned,  will  be  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  intelligent  sympathy  that 
the  single  organization  and  the  indi- 
vidual woman  hold  towards  it.  A 
passive  assent  to  it  accomplishes 
nothing.  It  is  necessary  to  believe  in 
it,  to  be  passionately  alive  to  one's  in- 
dividual responsibility  for  it,  and  to 
have  a  comprehensive  appreciation  of 
its  effect  on  society.  And  this  is 
equally  true  of  all  those  lines  of  work 
undertaken  by  women  where  the  prob- 
lem involved  is  subtle  and  capable  of 
different  solutions. 

To  plant  a  tree  by  the  unshaded 
roadside  or  to  send  a  good  book  into  a 
community  that  has  it  not,  will  always 
be  to  confer  a  blessing ;  but  to  plant  a 
misunderstood  educational  theory,  or  a 
misinterpreted  sociological  phenome- 
non, may  not  be  altogether  blessed. 
The  Woman's  Club  has  to  discrimi- 
nate constantly  the  nature  of  its  un- 
dertakings and  give  the  most  thought- 
ful attention  to  its  own  fitness.  In  no 
other  way  can  the  outcome  of  the 
great  issues  involved  be  guarded  to  a 
safe  and  triumphant  conclusion. 

An  encouraging  feature  of  the 
work  of  organized  women  is  their 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  will  be 
more  effective  when  harmonized  with 
the  work  men  are  doing  in  the  same 
line.     The   library   workers   in   Maine 


find  their  opportunity  for  service  in 
the  Library  Commission.  The  for- 
estry work  in  New  Hampshire  is  done 
in  connection  with  the  State  Board  of 
Forestry.  Local  clubs  seek  affiliation 
with  improvement  societies  and  boards 
of  trade.  The  Educational  Commit- 
tees ask  advice  from  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  The  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Committees  cooperate  with  the 
National  League.  Instruction  is  sought 
from  men  of  affairs,  and  the  union  of 
the  theoretical  male  dreamer  and  the 
enthusiastic  female  idealist  seems  to 
have  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
"merely  feminine"  aspect  of  the 
woman's  club  is  therefore  much  less 
apparent  to-day  than  heretofore.  As 
society  is  neither  male  nor  female,  hut 
human,  the  femininity  of  the  club 
movement  has  been  its  most  deplorable 
characteristic.  To  steadily  impress 
feminine  ideals  on  a  community  is  al- 
most as  meretricious  as  to  leave  that 
community  without  ideals.  American 
novels,  American  plays,  American  ser- 
mons are  written  to  suit  the  Ameri 
can  woman;  it  were  deplorable  to 
have  her  politics,  economics  and  socie- 
ty characterized  by  the  same  limita- 
tions. 

When  the  question  is  asked  of  a 
New  Englander,  "What  are  your 
Women's  Clubs  for?"  he  need  no 
longer  hesitate  for  an  answer,  but  can 
point  with  pride  to  their  achievements, 
the  mere  mention  of  which  makes  a 
long  record.  But  that  is  not  all  they 
are  doing,  perhaps  not  the  best  of 
what  they  do,  for  it  leaves  unrecorded 
what  the  club  does  for  its  members. 
This  subjective  influence  is  very  sig- 
nificant. It  makes  for  tolerance,  sym- 
pathy and  democracy.  In  a  circulai 
sent  out  in  Massachusetts,  this  ques- 
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tion  was  asked,  "What  does  you*-  club 
do  for  working  women?"  it  was 
answered  by  one  club  located  in  a 
wealthy  and  favored  community,  in 
these  words : 

"We  do  not  use  the  words  'working 
women  or  girls'  in  our  club — it  is  for- 
bidden; we  never  discuss  it.  We  arc  all 
working  women  in  different  lines,-  equal 
members.  We  do  not  work  for  the 
'working  women',  we  all  work  together. 
To  engender  this  spirit  is  the  philan- 
thropic work  of  our  club,  and  the  so-called 
'working  girl'  works  with  us  for  the 
same  aim." 

The  standard  of  this  club  may  not 
have  been  reached  in  many  instances, 
but  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  institu- 
tion in  New  England  where  women 
are  measured  for  what  they  are  so  en- 
tirely as  in  the  Woman's  Club.  Fam- 
ily, wealth,  social  prestige  are  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  woman,  with  her 
equipment  of  character  and  intelli- 
gence, is  regarded.  In  an  arena  where 
all  questions  are  discussed  and  where 


all  shades  of  belief  and  kinds  of  creed 
are  represented,  the  New  Englander, 
heretofore  bounded  by  her  inheritance 
and  environment,  learns  to  listen  tran- 
quilly to  heterodoxy  and  anarchy,  and 
to  sympathize  with  views  very  alien 
to  her  former  ideas. 

Society  in  New  England  has  con- 
formed so  closely  to  family  and  church 
lines  that  this  opportunity  for  contact 
with  "the  other  half"  is  particularly 
valuable.  The  club  will  lose  a  por- 
tion of  its  opportunity  if  it  fails  to 
meet  this  requirement.  There  is  no 
social  force  equal  to  sympathy.  To 
work  together  for  the  same  ends,  to 
recognize  faithful  service,  to  forget 
personalities  in  causes,  and  to  love  one 
another  are  the  incidental  blessings 
that  the  club  has  for  its  members.  No 
matter  what  the  cause  for  which  it 
works  may  be,  the  Woman's  Club  has 
at  all  times  this  opportunity  to  serve 
itself.  By  being  faithful  to  this  cause 
it  may  render  the  highest  service  to 
humanity. 


A  Changeling 

By  Charlotte  Becker 


ABOVE  a  lonely  grave  there  grew 
A  slender  rose  tree,  white  and  fair, 
And  only  birds  and  breezes  knew 
A  little  maiden  slumbered  there. 

So  short  her  joyful  span  of  hours, 
So  few,  so  sweet,  her  simple  woes — 

Earth  felt  her  kinship  with  the  flowers, 
And  changed  her  heart  into  a  rose ! 


The  Novitiate 


By  Emily  Tolman 


IN  the  doorway  of  a  lonely  farm- 
house on  a  New  England  hill- 
side stood  a  solitary  figure.  A 
passing  traveller,  had  there  been 
one,  might  easily  have  guessed  that 
it  was  that  of  a  man  not  altogether 
familiar  with  the  scene  before  him. 
There  was  a  look  in  those  dark,  rest- 
less eyes  of  greater  interest  than  one 
accustomed  to  the  beauty  of  the  ver- 
dant hills  and  placid  lake  would  have 
exhibited.  The  western  sun  threw 
long  shadows  over  the  peaceful  land- 
scape and  the  evening  dews  were  be- 
ginning to  fall;  but  Edward  May- 
nard  was  in  no  haste  to  enter  the 
dwelling.  No  one  was  waiting  for 
him  within.  The  fragrance  of  a 
straggling  honeysuckle  which  covered 
nearly  half  the  side  of  the  house  was 
mingled  with  the  odor  of  sage  and 
balm  growing  in  the  old-fashioned 
garden  at  his  feet.  At  intervals  the 
long-drawn,  plaintive  note  of  the 
wood  pewee  broke  the  stillness,  or 
the  weird,  witching  song  of  the  veery 
rang  out  from  the  grove  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill. 

It  was  fifteen  years  since  he  had 
looked  upon  this  landscape,  now 
lovely  with  the  unspoiled  freshness  of 
June.  He  had  come  to  this  farm- 
house an  orphan  boy  to  live  with  his 
widowed  aunt,  and  help  do  the  work 
of  the  farm.  At  twenty,  dreams  of 
gold  and  glory,  all  to  be  laid  at  the 
feet  of  a  certain  pretty  schoolmistress, 
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caused  him  to  turn  his  back  on  the 
peaceful  scene,  and  immure  himself 
in  a  new,  noisy,  stirring,  Western 
town.  There  he  seemed  about  to  win 
the  gold,  if  not  the  glory,  when 
through  the  dishonesty  of  a  partner 
all  was  lost,  and  he  was  left  with  a 
burden  of  debt.  It  mattered  less 
since  the  fair  one  who  had  inspired 
the  dream  had  proved  faithless.  The 
next  few  years  were  spent  in  unremit- 
ting toil,  that  he  might  pay  every 
dollar  of  his  indebtedness,  a  feat 
which  he  had  barely  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  when  a  telegram  came 
announcing  the  serious  illness  of  his 
aunt,  the  only  relative  of  whom  he 
had  any  knowledge.  He  had  arrived 
just  in  time  for  the  funeral.  An  hour 
ago  the  last  friendly  neighbor  had 
driven  away,  leaving  him  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  place,  as 
nephew  and  sole  heir  of  the  former 
occupant. 

"The  trees  have  grown  so  I  can't 
see  the  east  schoolhouse  now,"  he 
said ;  "it  stood  right  behind  that 
clump  of  maples.  The  walk  from 
there  up  the  hill  to  Squire  Perkins' 
was  pleasant  and  shady.  I  wonder 
if  the  mayflowers  grow  there  as  they 
used  to  do,  and  those  little  trembling 
pink  and  wjiite  blossoms, — what  did 
she  call  them?  And  away  in  the 
wood  was  the  brook  where  we  used 
to  go  for  cardinal  flower  in  the  fall. — 
Edward  Mavnard  don't  be  a  fool,"  he 
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exclaimed,  turning1  suddenly  about, 
and  walking  toward  the  barn.  But 
there  was  no  work  to  do  there,  for 
old  Philip,  the  French  Canadian,  who 
had  been  his  aunt's  sole  protector  and 
factotum  for  the  last  ten  years,  had 
done  the  chores,  not  forgetting  a 
saucer  of  milk  for  the  maltese  cat, 
which  lay  curled  up  comfortably  on 
the  doorstep.  The  new  master  wan- 
dered idly  about  the  premises.  It  was 
not  his  custom  to  indulge  in  brooding 
over  the  past.  He  had  been  far  too 
busy  a  man  for  that;  but  now  that  he 
was  free  from  the  bondage  of  har- 
assing debt,  free  to  begin  life  over 
again,  and  among  the  old  familiar 
scenes,  what  wonder  that  his  youth 
with  all  its  sweet  and  bitter  memo- 
ries came  back  to  him  with  strange 
vividness.  How  well  he  remembered 
the  very  dress  which  Myra  wore  when 
he  saw  her  last,  on  that  bright  May 
day  so  long  ago !  She  had  carried  a 
bunch  of  long-stemmed  meadow  vio- 
lets, and  he  had  begged  one,  which 
he  had  kept  between  the  leaves  of 
his  Bible  ever  since.  He  had 
exacted  no  .  promise,  but  felt  that 
they  understood  each  other.  They 
had  corresponded  for  three  years,  and 
then  her  letters  grew  more  infrequent. 
He  detected  a  subtle  change  in  them. 
His  aunt  wrote  him  that  Myra  was 
"very  much  taken  up  with  a  summer 
boarder  from  the  city";  then  he  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  local  paper  an- 
nouncing her  approaching  marriage  to 
him.  The  dream  of  his  youth  was 
over. 

Down  on  the  shore  of  the  lake 
whose  clear  waters  glowed  rose- 
colored  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun, 
stood  conspicuous  for  their  size  and 
whiteness,  the  buildings  of  the  Shaker 


settlement.  Edward  Maynard  remem- 
bered well  the  place  as  it  was  in  his 
boyhood,  the  benign  countenances  of 
the  brothers  and  sisters  in  their  quaint 
dress,  and  the  general  air  of  neatness 
and  comfort  about  the  settlement.  He 
recalled  with  a  pathetic  interest 
Myra's  joking  remark  that  if  ever  they 
were  tired  of  the  world,  they  would 
seek  refuge  in  that  peaceful  retreat. 
Tired  of  the  world !  How  impossible 
such  a  contingency  seemed  then ! 

A  week  later  as  he  was  making 
some  repairs  on  a  fence  that  separated 
his  land  from  the  highway,  he  saw  a 
man  clad  in  the  broad-brimmed  hat 
and  long  gray  coat  of  a  Shaker  ap- 
proaching. 

"Good  morning,  Friend  Maynard," 
said  the  Shaker,  "would  you  like  to 
sell  any  portion  of  your  land?  You 
know  it  joins  ours  down  by  the  maple 
grove." 

"I  had  not  thought  of  it;  but  per- 
haps I  might  take  it  into  considera- 
tion," replied  Mr.  Maynard,  looking 
into  the  serene,  kindly  eyes  of  the 
Elder.  "I  have  not  decided  vet  what 
to  do  with  the  place.  You  wouldn't 
want  to  buy  it  all,  would  you?" 

"Nay,  I  think  not;  but  we  might 
like  to  add  that  south  pasture  lot  of 
yours  to  our  land,  if  you  would  sell  it 
at  a  reasonable  rate." 

"You  have  a  fine  garden  down  there 
by  the  lake,"  observed  Maynard,  after 
some  further  conversation  regarding 
the  lot  in  question. 

"Yea,  a  pretty  fair  garden,  though 
it  is  somewhat  dry  this  season.  Come 
over  and  see  it  sometime." 

"Thank  you,  perhaps  I  will,"  he 
replied,  returning  to  his  work  as  the 
Shaker  went  on  his  way. 

The  next  time  he  had  occasion  to 
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go  to  the  village  he  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, and  the  Elder  himself  showed 
him  about  the  place.  The  thriving 
condition  of  the  farm,  the  cleanliness 
and  comfort  of  the  buildings,  the 
cheerful  faces  of  the  brothers  under 
their  broad-brimmed  hats  and  of  the 
sisters  framed  in  their  little  white 
caps  made  a  pleasant  impression  upon 
his  mind,  giving  him  a  desire  to  learn 
more  of  their  peculiar  tenets.  "We 
are  the  happiest  people  in  the  world," 
one  brother  had  said  to  him  with  un- 
mistakable sincerity.  Finding  that 
there  was  a  religious  service  open  to 
the  public  held  by  the  Shakers  every 
Sunday  morning,  he  availed  himself 
of  this  opportunity  to  learn  more 
about  their  belief  and  teaching. 

When  the  first  hymn  was  an- 
nounced, one  of  the  sisters  rose  and 
took  her  place  at  the  organ.  The  visi- 
tor observed  that  her  dress  had  a  ruffle 
on  the  skirt ;  whereas  that  of  the  other 
women  was  severely  plain.  As  she 
returned  to  her  seat,  he  noticed  a  pink 
ribbon  at  her  throat,  and  had  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  a  smooth  olive 
skin  and  shining  dark  eyes  under  the 
plain  Shaker  bonnet.  She  was  evi- 
dently somewhat  younger  than  the  rest 
of  the  family,  most  of  whom  seemed 
to  be  past  middle  life,  though  there 
were  a  few  children,  orphans  and 
waifs  gathered  in  from  the  world. 
Edward  lingered  after  the  service  on 
the  pretext  of  speaking  to  the 
preacher,  hoping  to  get  another  look 
at  the  face  of  the  sister  who  had  pre- 
sided at  the  organ.  In  this,  however, 
he  failed,  as  she  passed  out  immedi- 
ately  by  a  side  door.  Nor  did  he 
see  her  again,  though  he  attended 
the  Shaker  services  nearly  every 
Sunday. 


One  midsummer  day  he  went  to 
look  over  the  lot  which  the  Shakers 
wished  to  purchase.  A  tangled  hedge 
of  sumach,  raspberry  vines  and  clem- 
atis grew  by  the  low  stone  wall  which 
separated  his  land  from  theirs.  As  he 
stopped  to  gather  some  of  the  luscious 
red  fruit  that  grew  near  the  wall  he 
heard  a  woman's  voice  on  the  other 
side  call :  "Sister  Rebecca,  here  are 
plenty;  come  this  way." 

"Yea,  I  will  directly,"  was  the  reply 
from  a  distance. 

"Oh !"  exclaimed  the  first  speaker, 
in  a  half-reproving  tone,  "those  flow- 
ers !   You're  always  after  flowers." 

"But  this  is  so  lovely,  this  purple 
orchis,"  pleaded  Sister  Rebecca,  add- 
ing playfully,  "if  I  hadn't  turned  aside 
for  this,  I  shouldn't  have  found  the 
sweet  flag.  We  must  tell  Eldress 
Caroline  there  is  any  quantity  of  it 
growing  yonder.  We  shall  want  it  to 
sugar  in  the  fall." 

"Well,  I  am  glad  you  have  an  eye 
for  something  useful,"  returned  her 
companion.  "I  sometimes  fear  you 
have  not  altogether  renounced  the 
world,  or  you  would  not  wear  pink.  I 
wonder  Eldress  Caroline  allows  it." 

"It  takes  me  no  longer  to  put  it  on 
than  a  white  bow,  and  it  reminds  me 
of  my  dead  sister." 

"Have  you  heard,"  interrupted  a 
third  voice,  "that  the  strange  man 
who  has  been  to  our  meetings  lately 
has  talked  much  with  Elder  Isaac,  and 
is  thinking  of  joining  our  family? 
Did  you  see  him,  Sister  Rebecca?" 

"Nay,  I  saw  that  several  strangers 
were  present  the  last  Sunday  I  was  at 
meeting;  but  I  paid  no  attention  to 
them.  My  thoughts  were  on  other 
things." 

"Rebecca  is  an  example  to  us  all  in 
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spite  of  the  pink  ribbon,"  said  one  of 
the  sisters. 

"Yea,"  assented  the  other. 

Edward  Maynard  stood  as  if  rooted 
to  the  spot.  He  felt  ashamed  to  listen 
to  a  conversation  that  was  not  meant 
for  his  ears,  but  feared  to  disturb  the 
women  by  making-  known  his  presence. 
He  was  not  long,  however,  in  this  em- 
barrassing situation,  for  after  a  few 
remarks  on  indifferent  topics,  the  sis- 
ters moved  out  of  his  hearing.  Yet 
for  several  minutes  he  stood  motion- 
less, looking  straight  ahead,  and  see- 
ing nothing.  A  yellow  warbler  scolded 
at  him  for  standing  too  near  her  nest. 
A  redstart  flitted  in  and  out  among  the 
green  foliage,  like  a  winged  gem.  A 
catbird  from  a  neighboring  tree 
poured  out  a  long  and  varied  .song. 
The  man  neither  saw  nor  heard  them. 

"The  voice  certainly  sounded  like 
Myra's,"  he  said,  at  length  rousing 
himself ;  "but  they  called  her  Rebecca. 
A  mere  fancied  resemblance.  I  am  a 
foolish  fellow,  and  will  not  give  it 
another  thought.  Besides,  if  it  were 
— that  is  all  over  long  ago." 

When  he  returned  to  the  lonely 
house  on  the  hillside,  and  set  about 
preparing  his  solitary  meal,  the 
thought  of  the  Shaker  family  down 
by  the  lake  was  much  on  his  mind. 
Taking  up  one  of  the  little  books 
which  the  Elder  had  given  him,  he 
read :  "When  all  things  of  earth — 
man-made  creeds,  worldly  pleasures 
and  carnal  vanities — fail  to  yield  that 
needed  peace  and  rest  to  your  weary 
spirits,  turn  to  the  cover  of  this  little 
book,  and  address  your  nearest  and 
dearest  friends — the  Shakers." 

"I  believe  I  will  join  the  order  on 
probation,"  he  said  to  himself.  "It  can 
do  no  harm.     I  can  study  the  system 


better  from  the  inside  than  from  my 
present  position.  They  certainly  seem 
to  lead  peaceful  and  prosperous  lives. 
I  have  no  brothers  or  sisters  in  the 
flesh,  why  not  become  one  of  this 
family  of  brothers  and  sisters?  I  have 
knocked  about  the  world  alone  long 
enough." 

The  next  clay  as  the  result  of  a  long 
interview  with  Elder  Isaac,  during 
which  many  searching  questions  were 
asked  regarding  his  past  life  and  his 
motives  in  wishing  to  join  the 
Shakers,  he  signed  the  covenant,  and 
was  taken  on  six  months'  probation. 
The  quiet,  routine  life  with  its  round 
of  manual  labor,  the  orderly  comfort 
of  the  home,  the  wholesome,  well- 
cooked  food,  the  simple,  religious  ex- 
ercises, all  gave  the  novitiate  a  feeling 
of  contentment  he  had  not  known  for 
a  long  time.  He  saw  nothing  of  the 
sister  with  the  pink  ribbon,  and  indeed 
gave  her  but  little  thought. 

"She  really  had  nothing  to  do  with 
my  coming  here,"  he  thought  with  sat- 
isfaction at  the  end  of  the  first  two 
weeks  of  his  probation.  "It  was  but  a 
passing  fancy,  a  trick  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Probably  she  no  longer  wears 
the  pink  ribbon ;  and  they  all  dress  so 
much  alike,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  tell 
one  from  another."  Reflecting  thus, 
and  rejoicing  in  his  own  subdued 
worldly  nature,  he  was  coming  up 
from  the  lake  shore  one  morning  when 
he  suddenly  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  the  object  of  his  thought.  The 
dark,  expressive  eyes  of  the  woman 
looked  full  into  his  for  a  moment 
with  an  air  of  surprise  and  consterna- 
tion. 

"Myra I"  he  exclaimed.  The  faint 
flush  that  had  spread  over  her  face 
faded  and  left  it  paler  than  before. 
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"You  mistake,"  she  said  with  a 
smile;  "I  am  Sister  Rebecca." 

She  would  have  passed  him ;  but  he 
stood  in  her  path. 

"Tell  me  truly,"  he  pleaded,  "are 
yrou  not — were  you  not  Myra  Strong?" 

"It  matters  not  what  I  was ;  for  six 
years  I  have  been  Sister  Rebecca,"  she 
answered  quietly. 

"Have  you  forgotten  all  old  friend- 
ships ?  Will  you  not  tell  me  something 
of  your  life  in  the  last  fifteen  years, 
since  we  parted?  Your  father,  mother 
and  sister,  what  of  them  ?" 

"All  dead,"  returned  Sister  Rebecca 
simply.     "I  was  left  quite  alone." 

"Your  husband,  you  lost  him,  too  ?" 
inquired  the  novitiate  with  some  hesi- 
tation. 

''You  forget,"  replied  Sister  Re- 
becca quickly,  "such  relationships  are 
of  the  world.  We  have  only  brothers 
and  sisters  here." 

'Yes,  but  he  who  was  your  husband, 
who  came  between  you  and  me,"  pur- 
sued the  novitiate  relentlessly. 

Sister  Rebecca  turned  her  head,  so 
that  her  bonnet  hid  her  face  from  the 
questioner.  "I  never  married,"  she 
said.  "I  was  saved  from  such  a  mis- 
take. Tell  me  about  yourself; — but 
some  other  time,"  she  added  hastily. 
"I  should  not  have  tarried  so  long.  It 
is  the  hour  for  school.  I  teach  the 
children  of  the  community."  So  say- 
ing, she  walked  rapidly  away,  leaving 
the  novitiate  to  his  own  disturbed 
reflections. 

That  afternoon  he  learned  from  one 
of  the  brothers  that  Sister  Rebecca  had 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  another 
family  of  Shakers  where  her  skill  as 
nurse  had  been  called  for.  At  first  he 
found  it  pleasant  merely  to  be  in  the 
same  house  with  her,  to  look  upon  her 


sweet  face  as  she  presided  at  the  organ 
in  the  little  chapel,  or  as  she  sat  at  a 
neighboring  table  in  the  silent  dining 
room.  He  watched  for  an  opportunity 
to  meet  her  alone.  In  the  presence  of 
other  brothers  and  sisters  when  he  was 
with  them  she  showed  something  of 
her  old-time  brightness  and  vivacity, 
but  never  made  any  allusion  to  their 
former  acquaintance.  As  time  went 
on  he  found  that  she  occupied  his 
thoughts  rather  more  than  did  the 
study  of  the  peculiar  Shaker  doctrines. 
More  and  more  he  longed  for  a  quiet 
talk  with  her.  In  the  dining  room, 
where  the  men  sat  at  one  table  and  the 
women  at  another,  without  speaking, 
he  could  seldom  get  a  look  from  her. 
She  did  not  glance  his  way.  Had  she 
forgotten  his  very  existence?  No, 
there  was  a  too  marked,  persistent 
turning  in  the  other  direction.  The 
novitiate  at  last  awoke  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  could  not  live  in 
peace  and  happiness  in  this  com- 
munity. The  "angelic  life"  that  the 
Shakers  talked  about  was  not  for  him. 
He  resolved  to  go  back  to  the  world 
either  with  or  without  Sister  Rebecca. 
In  his  present  position  he  felt  like  a 
miserable  hypocrite.  He  thought  of 
going  to  Elder  Isaac  and  making  a 
clean  breast  of  the  whole  matter,  but 
feared  that  such  a  course  would  result 
in  his  being  driven  out  without  any 
opportunity  of  seeing  Sister  Rebecca 
again.  No,  he  must  contrive  to  have 
an  interview  with  her  and  get  an 
answer  from  her  own  lips.  In  the 
meantime  he  employed  his  leisure 
hours  in  writing  a  long  letter  giving 
an  account  of  his  life  since  their  sep- 
aration, and  telling  of  his  unchanged 
affection  for  her.  This  he  always 
carried  about  with  him,  hoping  to  find 
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an  opportunity  to  deliver  it  unseen  by 
other  members  of  the  family. 

While  he  was  in  this  unhappy  state 
of  mind  he  was  invited  to  join  a  party 
of  Shakers  in  an  expedition  up  the 
mountain  for  blueberries.  The  broth- 
ers went  in  one  wagon,  and  the  sisters 
in  another.  It  was  a  bright  sunny  day 
in  August,  and  as  the  berry  pasture 
was  several  miles  from  the  settlement, 
they  took  a  lunch  with  them  and 
planned  to  spend  the  day.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  party  had  a  basket  or  pail 
which  was  emptied  when  full  into  a 
larger  basket  in  one  of  the  wagons. 
This  annual  picnic  was  much  enjoyed 
by  the  Shakers,  and  there  was  a  pleas- 
ant rivalry  among  them  as  to  who 
could  pick  the  most  berries. 

"Where's  Rebecca?"  asked  Eldress 
Caroline,  approaching  a  group  of  busy 
pickers. 

"I  don't  know,  I  thought  she  was 
with  you,"  returned  one  of  the  number 
without  stopping  to  look  up  from  the 
bush  that  she  was  stripping  of  its 
abundant  fruitage. 

"I  haven't  seen  anything  of  her  for 
quite  a  spell,"  said  Eldress  Caroline, 
peering  over  her  spectacles  toward  the 
distant  woods.  "She  seemed  to  feel 
the  heat  of  the  sun  considerable,  and  I 
advised  her  to  get  into  the  shade,  even 
if  she  didn't  pick  so  many  berries." 

"That  might  be  her  now,"  exclaimed 
Sister  Pernella,  "climbing  that  steep 
place  over  by  the  woods.  Probably 
she's  seen  a  new  flower." 

"What's  the  matter  with  Rebecca, 
anyway?  She  hain't  seemed  in  good 
spirits  lately,"  said  Sister  Maria. 

"Nay,  I  have  noted  a  change  in  her 
since  her  return  from  Leicester.  I 
think  she  overworked  nursing  over 
there." 


"Are  you  sure  she  is  wholly  conse- 
crated, Eldress  Caroline?"  ventured 
Pernella.  "Do  not  the  frill  on  the  skirt 
and  the  pink  ribbon  betoken  some- 
thing of  worldiness  ?" 

"We  must  give  her  time,  Pernella. 
Remember  she  was  not  gathered  in  as 
early  as  you.  Doubtless  she  is  subject 
to  temptations,  but  she  is  making 
good  progress  in  subduing  her  carnal 
nature." 

Probably  Eldress  Caroline  would 
have  felt  more  uneasy  had  she  seen 
the  manly  form  of  the  novitiate  at  that 
moment  scrambling  up  the  other  side 
of  the  rock  eminence  where  Sister 
Rebecca  was  gathering  berries. 

"Sister  Rebecca — Myra,  I  have 
longed  to  talk  with  you.  Why  have 
you  not  given  me  a  chance?  Surely 
you  cannot  have  forgotten  that  we 
were  friends,  and  more  than  that, 
once.  Have  you  renounced  all  the 
ties  of  friendship?" 

"Nay,  I  have  friends,  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  Lord,  and  they  are  dear 
to  me.  Are  you  not  going  to  become 
one  of  our  family?" 

"I  cannot,"  returned  the  novitiate. 
"I  ought  not  to  impose  on  their  cre- 
dulity a  day  longer.  I  was  honest  in 
coming  here.  1  truly  thought  I  might 
find  peace  and  happiness  in  this  life, 
but  I  know  now,  since  seeing  you,  that 
the  'angelic  life,'  as  you  call  it,  is  not 
for  me.  Tell  me  honestly,  do  you  not 
sometimes  weary  of  it,  and  long  for 
the  world  again?" 

"If  I  do  it  is  because  I  have  not 
wholly  shaken  off  the  old  habits  yet, 
but  Eldress  Caroline  tells  me  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  do  so  in  time." 

"In  time !"  echoed  the  novitiate,  bit- 
terly, "when  you  are  old  and  gray 
headed,  like  Eldress  Caroline.    Myra," 
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he  continued  earnestly,  drawing 
nearer,  "you  cannot  have  forgotten 
what  we  were  to  each  other  long  ago. 
Yet  you  do  not  know  what  a  cruel  dis- 
appointment it  was  to  me  to  lose  you. 
I  always  supposed  that  you  were  hap- 
pily married.  My  life  has  been  a 
lonely,  toilsome  one,  with  little  to 
brighten  it.  I  never  loved  another 
woman.  Take  this  letter  and  read  it 
when  you  are  alone.  It  will  tell  you 
something  of  my  life  for  the  last  fif- 
teen years.  We  are  in  danger  of 
being  interrupted  here,  and  must  not 
stay  together  long.  I  have  little  left 
to  offer  you  now,  but  I  can  make  a 
home  for  us  both  if  you  will  only  go 
back  to  the  world  with  me." 

"Stop,  stop  I"  interrupted  Sister  Re- 
becca, suddenly  starting  forward  from 
the  rock  against  which  she  had  been 
leaning.  "I  have  renounced  the 
world.  Such  language  is  not  for  the 
ears  of  a  Shakeress.  Oh !  what  shall 
I  do?  .  I  ought  not  to  have  listened  to 
the  first  word.  You  had  no  right  to 
follow  me  here.     It  was  cruel." 

She  started  to  walk  away,  but  in 
desperation  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
arm  and  gently  held  her  back. 
"Myra,"  he  continued,  "do  you  not  re- 
member the  day  we  parted  and  our 
talk  about  the  future?  It  looks  less 
dazzling  now,  but  we  may  be  happy 

yet." 

Sister  Rebecca's  head  was  turned 
away  so  that  the  Shaker  bonnet  con- 
cealed her  face,  but  he  could  see  that 
the  hand  that  still  held  the  letter  he 
had  given  her  trembled  as  she  replied, 
"They  have  been  very  kind  to  me 
here,  taking  me  in  when  I  was  too 
weak  to  be  much  help,  and  doing 
everything  for  me.  Oh !  it  would  be 
mean  to  leave  them  now  that  I  have 


come  to  be  of  some  use.  I  have  been 
happy  in  this  life.  Oh !  why  did  you 
come?  They  will  miss  me.  They 
will  see  us  together.  This  is  very 
wrong.     Indeed,  I  must  go." 

She  took  a  step  forward,  ignoring 
the  hand  which  he  extended  to  help 
her  down  the  steep  incline.  They 
took  a  few  steps  together  in  silence. 
Then  she  turned  toward  him  a  face 
pale  and  resolute,  saying,  "You  must 
not  go  any  farther.  We  shall  be 
seen,  and  you  ought  to  leave  this 
family  at  once.  If  you  wish  to  join 
the  Shakers,  you  can  go  into  some 
other  family  as  far  as  possible  from 
this.     It  would  be  better  for  us  both." 

"You  are  quite  right,"  he  replied, 
humbly,  "but  give  me  one  week  more. 
After  that  I  promise  to  go.  Only 
read  my  letter,  and  if  there  is  any  hope 
for  me,  if  you  will  consider  at  all  what 
I  have  said,  give  me  some  sign. 
Wear  the  pink  ribbon  which  I  have 
not  seen  lately  in  the  dining  room. 
Then  I  will  confess  to  Elder  Isaac  and 
bear  all  the  blame.    Will  you  ?" 

"Yea,"  faintly  responded  Sister  Re- 
becca as  she  glided  past  him  and  dis- 
appeared among  the  bushes. 

The  novitiate  stood  for  several  min- 
utes where  she  had  left  him.  At  first 
a  great  hope  filled  his  mind,  only  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  dull  despair.  "She  is 
too  good  a  Shakeress,"  he  thought. 
"She  will  not  change.  I  was  selfish  to 
disturb  her  peace  of  mind.  It  was 
pity,  not  love,  that  caused  her  agita- 
tion." 

During  the  long  drive  home  the 
novitiate  found  the  company  of  the 
Shakers  dull  and  tedious.  Never  had 
Brother  Matthew's  mild  joke  seemed 
so  insipid,  or  Brother  Andrew's  prog- 
nostications in  regard  to  the  weather 
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so  devoid  of  interest.  He  waited  with 
longing  and  dread  for  the  supper 
hour,  and  when  the  summons  came, 
and  he  took  his  place  between  Brother 
Andrew  and  Brother  Lemuel,  he 
scarcely  dared  to  turn  his  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  the  sisters'  table.  He  saw 
no  pink  ribbon.  He  knelt  with  the 
others  for  silent  grace,  and  then,  tak- 
ing his  seat,  glanced  again  toward  the ' 
other  table.  A  new  hope  came  to  him 
as  he  saw  that  Sister  Rebecca's  place 
was  vacant.  Never  had  the  silence 
preserved  during  the  meal  seemed  to 
him  so  oppressive.  He  would  have 
gladly  welcomed  one  of  Brother  Mat- 
thew's mildest  jokes,  or  the  most  com- 
monplace remark  about  the  weather 
or  the  crops.  Five  days  went  by,  and 
he  saw  nothing  of  Sister  Rebecca. 
He  dared  not  inquire  for  her,  lest  his 
interest  should  be  too  plainly  mani- 
fested. The  morning  of  the  sixth  day 
it  fell  to  his  lot  to  take  some  vege- 
tables to  the  kitchen  for  the  women 
to  prepare  for  dinner.  Sister  Per- 
nella  sat  upon  the  step  paring  apples. 
"It  may  have  been  a  sunstroke," 
she  was  saying  to  Sister  Maria, 
who  was  rolling  out  the  pie  crust 
within. 

"She  haint  seemed  real  well  since 
the  berryiir  over  on  the  mountain," 
replied  Maria. 

"Rebecca's  a  master  hand  to  nurse 
other  folks,"  said  Pernella,  "but  she 
don't  seem  to  know  how  to  do  for  her- 
self.    Don't  you  suppose  now  some  of 


that  broth  would  relish  for  her  dinner? 
Tt  smells  real  appetizin'." 

"We  might  try  it,"  returned  Maria. 
"Eldress  Caroline  said  this  morning 
if  she  didn't  pick  up  in  a  day  or  two 
she  was  going  to  send  for  the  doctor. 
She'd  tried  herb  teas  and  such  things 
about  long  enough." 

Edward  Maynard  was  greatly 
troubled  by  this  conversation.  Could 
it  be  that  Sister  Rebecca  was  feign- 
ing illness  in  order  to  avoid  meeting 
him  again?  If  he  could  only  see  her 
or  communicate  with  her  in  any  way ! 
He  chafed  against  the  rules  of  the 
order,  and  began  to  feel  a  sort  of  in- 
dignation against  the  whole  family. 
Yet  when  he  thought  of  his  own  du- 
plicity he  was  filled  with  shame  and 
confusion.  In  this  state  of  mind  he 
entered  the  dining  room  that  evening, 
and  there  stood  Sister  Rebecca,  a  trifle 
paler  than  usual,  and  wearing  at  her 
throat  the  knot  of  pink  ribbon.  She 
glanced  toward  him  with  a  smile,  and 
a  telltale  flush  overspread  her  still 
youthful  face. 

As  soon  as  the  evening  meal  was 
over  the  novitiate  sought  a  private 
interview  with  Elder  Isaac,  and 
poured  out  his  confession  into  the  as- 
tonished ears  of  that  dignitary.  A 
family  council  was  called.  "We  are 
deeply  sorry,  but  our  principles  forbid 
us  to  interfere,"  was  the  verdict,  and 
the  next  day  Sister  Rebecca  and  the 
novitiate  went  out  into  the  world  to- 
gether. 


Lines  at  Ipswich 

By  E.  Boyle  O'Reilly 

LONG  banks  of  drifted  sand  shut  out  the  sea, — 
White  fossil  waves  piled  up  in  barren  state ; 
No  life  lives  here ;  a  buried  orchard  tree 
But  makes  the  dreary  scene  more  desolate. 
As  one  who  in  a  sleep  unfortunate 
Fain  would  escape  some  fast-pursuing-  fear, 
Yet  cannot  move, — so  strains  a  traveller  here. 

The  friendly  ocean  longing  for  the  fields, 

Whose  rustling  groves  it  hears  beyond  the  sand, 

Silently  up  the  peaceful  river  steals, 

And  lays  its  arms  about  the  dune-locked  land. 
Around  this  hillock,  here  where  oaks  command, 

The  sea-born  waters  lure,  and  swallows  fly 

Backward  and  forward,  flitting  endlessly. 

And  skimming  o'er  the  inlets,  each  can  see 
His  mirrored  image  in  the  tranquil  streams, 

And  breathlessly  he  dips,  as  if  to  be 

At  one  with  it.     In  vain !     Like  man  who  dreams 
That  with  a  loved  one's  life  his  own  life  seems 

A  perfect  unison,  till  late  he  learns 

Each  separate  soul  in  isolation  yearns. 

On  quivering  wing  the  restless  swallows  float, 
And  headlong  flashing  sweep,  and  upward  soar, 

And  curve  back  to  the  water.     Like  remote 

Vague  thoughts  now  seem  they,  hovering  round  the  dooi 
Of  Mystery,  like  brooding  thoughts  that  pore 

On  the  Eternal — touch  their  wings  in  flight, 

Yet  never  wholly  lose  themselves  in  light. 

But  as  I  mused,  a  sportsman  in  the  marsh 
vScattered  a  shot,  and  swift  away  then  sped 

The  frightened  scudding  swallows,  at  the  harsh 
Discordant  sound.    One  drooped  his  eager  head, 
Fluttered,  and  fell  into  the  water — dead. 

And  then  1  wondered  what  that  swallow  found 

Within  the  stream  it  loved  to  circle  round. 
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Chinese  Merchants  at  Tea 


China  in  New  England 

By  Herbert  Hey  wood 

ILLUSTRATED  FROM   PHOTOGRAPHS   BY   THOMAS    E.   MARR 


ABOUT   a   year   ago   the    New 
England     Magazine     pre- 
-   sented    a    picture     of     New 
England  in   China,  a  bit  of 
Yankee    life     transplanted     into    the 
Orient.     Here   is  the   reverse,   China 
in  New  England. 

Somehow  the  word  Chinatown  has 
become  associated  in  the  popular 
mind  with  objectionable  Bohemian- 
ism,  and  perhaps  this  is  because  it  is 
this  aspect  that  is  usually  presented  in 
the  newspaper  headlines  about  hap- 
penings   in    the    much    maligned    dis- 


trict. But  there  is  another  phase  of 
Chinatown  that  is  of  deep  human  in- 
terest. It  is  the  life  of  the  Chinese 
families,  not  the  bizarre  gavety  of 
the  restaurants.  Into  the  latter  the  tea 
store  and  the  curio  shop  are  about  as 
far  as  Americans  usually  penetrate. 
They  are  only  the  thresholds  to  the 
real  Oriental  life  of  the  place. 

Back  of  the  tea  store  which  opens 
upon  the  street  is  a  little  club  room 
partitioned  off  or  screened  by  bamboo 
frames  from  the  view  of  customers. 
Here  the  silk-robed  Chinese  merchant 
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The  Proprietors  of  a  Chinese  Store 


sits  and  sips  his  tea,  smokes  his  long 
water  pipe  and  converses  with  his 
Mongolian  friends  who  flock  in  from 
neighboring  stores,  from  the  suburbs 
and  more  distant  places.  A  curious 
observer  may  get  a  peek  into  this 
little  Chinese  club  land,  by  stepping 
into  the  back  part  of  a  tea  store  and 
glancing  behind  the  screens.  He  may 
even  enter  the  dimly  lit  room.  But 
the  instant  he  intrudes  the  happy 
guttural  chatter  of  the  Orientals 
ceases.  They  put  on  an  air  of  reserve 
and  answer  only  business  questions. 
To  get  any  further  into  the  social  life 
of  the  Chinese  requires  a  long  ac- 
quaintance and  sympathetic  interest  in 
their  affairs. 

if  finally,  one  be  taken  into  their 
confidence,  the  proud  reserved  mer- 
<  hant  may  even    bring    the    children 
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downstairs  from  the  little  three  room 
family  apartment  overhead.  The 
American  may  in  time  be  ushered 
into  this  holy  of  holies  and  presented 
to  the  little  Chinese  wife.  Then  the 
visitor  will  see  the  rarest  sight  that  an 
American  Chinatown  can  present, — a 
home  as  truly  Oriental  as  if  it  were 
on  the  banks  of  the  Yangtze-kiang. 
In  a  home  of  this  sort,  on  an  upper 
floor  above  the  store  of  which  he  is 
manager,  a  Chinese  merchant  I  know 
lives  with  his  wife,  as  pretty  as  a  doll, 
and  his  two  little  daughters,  two  and 
five  years  old.  It  is  a  state  occasion 
when  the  visitor  enters,  prepared  for 
and  appointed  long  beforehand.  For 
the  Chinese  merchant  never  says  with 
the  brusqueness  of  an  American: 
"Come  up  and  see  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren."    Formality   is   the   law  of  life 
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among  the  Chinese.  The  stranger  is 
ushered  into  this  little  Yamun  with  as 
much  ceremony  as  if  he  were  an  am- 
bassador from  a  foreign  country  be- 
ing presented  at  the  court  at  Pekin. 
The  queen  is  standing  in  state  to  meet 
you,  dressed  in  richly  embroidered 
silk  blouse  and  trousers,  her  jet 
black  hair  is  smoothly  combed  in  fan- 
tastic knots  and  glistens  like  a  raven's 
wing.  It  is  bedecked  with  combs, 
butterfly  pins  and  pearl  clasps.  In- 
stead of  advancing  to  meet  her  guest 
with  outstretched  hand  like  an  Ameri- 
can woman,  a  smile  brightens  her 
delicately  rounded  pale  yellow  face 
and  she  clasps  her  own  little  hands  to- 
gether according  to  Chinese  etiquette. 
She  is  a  small  footed  woman  and  of 
high  caste.  You  may  be  sure  of  this 
by  her  slender  fingers  and  long  nails 
that  glisten  with  ivory  whiteness. 
There  is  a  subtle  grace  in  her  move- 
ments as  she  glides  rather  than  walks 
about  on  the  polished  floor.  The 
little  daughters  are  exact  miniatures 
of  their  mother,  in  feature,  form  and 


'She   is   of   High  Caste" 


"Exact   Miniatures   of  their  Mother" 

,  every  detail  of  dress.  This  makes 
them  look  all  the  more  doll-like,  as 
if  they  were  china  figures,  rather  than 
flesh  and  blood.  The  mother  is 
twenty-six  years  old,  twenty-two 
years  younger  than  her  husband,  and 
she  might  very  appropriately  be 
called  his  doll  wife.  While  she  is  pre- 
paring a  pot  of  aromatic  tea  he  tells 
proudly,  in  very  good  English,  how 
he  first  came  to  San  Francisco  sixteen 
years  ago,  got  a  start  in  life,  and  six 
years  later  went  back  to  China  to  get 
a  wife.  The  match  was  contracted 
between  his  parents  and  those  of  the 
bride.  So  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
attend  the  prearranged  wedding 
ceremony  and  start  back  for  the  new 
world  with  his  prize.  He  was  evi- 
dently as  much  pleased  with  this  order 
of  things  as  if  he  had  a  romantic 
courtship  and  marriage  on  the  Ameri- 
can plan. 
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'Thoroughly  Chinese  at  Home 


Eight  years  ago  he  came  to  Boston 
and  set  up  his  household  gods  here. 
Outwardly  he  has  become  as  thor- 
oughly Americanized  as  has  his 
speech.  He  has  even  mastered  the 
art  of  pronouncing  the  letter  r  with- 
out giving  it  the  /  sound  that  makes 
the  pigeon  English  of  most  China- 
men. Ele  and  his  wife  are  Christian- 
ized too,  and  are  members  of  the 
Bethany  Church  of  San  Francisco, 
and  frequent  attendants  at  a  lead- 
ing Congregational  Church  of  Bos- 
ton. The  older  girl  goes  to  a  kinder- 
garten school  and  owns  to  the  good 
American  name  of  Mabel.  In  the 
street  she  is  dressed  like  any  other 
little  Boston  girl,  but  at  home  the 
family  are  as  thoroughly  Chinese  as  if 
they  were  in  the  heart  of  the  Flowery 
Kingdom. 

From  a  Chinese  point  of  view,  there 
is  luxury  in  this  home.  Carved 
wooden  chairs  have  arms  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl  trimmings.  Instead 
of  upholstery,  slabs  of  marble  are  set 
in  the  backs,  whose  natural  markings 
SO    closely    resemble    the    outlines    of 


mountains  and  valleys  that  a  per- 
son may  at  first  think  the  marble 
painted.  There  is  a  round  centre 
table  of  black  teak  wood  and  rectan- 
gular elaborately  carved  stools  about 
it  on  which  you  sit,  rather  uncomfort- 
ably, it  must  be  confessed,  as  you  sip 
your  tea. 

The  long  red  scrolls  with  gold 
letters  that  hang  on  the  walls  are 
mottoes  from  Confucius  and  the  classic 
authors  of  China.  They  may  mean 
about  the  same  thing  as  "God  Bless 
our  Home,"  but  they  are  expressed 
in  language  far  more  elaborate. 
They  carry  with  them  the  sentiments 
that  are  bred  in  the  bone  of  every 
Oriental.  Other  scrolls  are  gorgeous 
with  pictures  of  birds  with  bright 
plumage  or  lofty  mountains  and 
pagodas,  objects  that  seem  to  be 
dearest  to  the  hearts  of  all  Mongo- 
lians, homesick  for  the  scenes  of  their 
native  land. 

This  seemed  to  be  the  principal 
living  room  of  the  family.  Out  of  it 
on  one  side  opened  the  sleeping  room. 
The  bed  had  a  canopy  top  richly 
carved,  but  the  fixture  proper  seemed 
little  more  than  a  shelf.  There  were 
tinselled  things  hanging  upon  the 
canopy,  which  I  guessed  were  charms, 
to  frighten  off  evil  spirits,  though  the 
owner  declared  they  were  only  orna- 
ments. A  progressive  Chinaman  is 
very  sensitive  about  being  thought 
superstitious,  much  as  he  may  be  so, 
and  to  a  degree  which  no  amount  of 
veneer  from  western  civilization  can 
wholly  hide.  Opening  out  of  the 
sitting  room  opposite  the  bedroom 
is  the  tiny  kitchen,  almost  screened 
from  view.  But  a  glimpse  shows  it 
to  be  as  scrupulously  neat  as  that  of 
any   New   England  housewife. 


A  Boston  Merchant 
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A  Tea  Dealer 

Once  a  blue  bloused  Chinese  boy 
about  eighteen,  evidently  the  family 
servant,  shuffled  in  from  the  hall,  with 
an  armful  of  packages  for  the  kitchen, 
— and  then  quickly  withdrew.  There 
was  a  quiet  Oriental  seclusion  very 
restful  and  enchanting. 

Even  here  the  servant  girl  question 
is  a  burning  one.  But  as  there  are 
only  fifteen  Chinese  women  in  all  Bos- 
ton, and  these  the  wives  of  merchants, 
my  friend  had  to  forego  the  services 
of  "'d  girl."  So  a  Chinese  boy  had 
been  trained  as  cook  and  general 
housemaid.  The  moment  Americans 
see  a  Chinaman  in  his  ways  of  living, 
he  loses  most  of  his  picturesqueness. 

This  is  why  the  Boston  settlement 
is  the  least  interesting  in  its  exterior 
of  any  in  the  country.  San  Fran- 
cisco's famous  Chinatown  owes  its 
renown  to  its  great  population  of 
several  hundred  thousand  souls,  but 


especially  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese 
have  transformed  the  houses  along  its 
narrow     streets    into     real     Chinese 
facades.      Los    Angeles'     fascinating 
Chinatown  is  next  to  the  old  Mexican 
quarter  and  its  buildings  are  low  like 
those  of  Oriental  cities.     The  climate 
is  as  mild  as  that  of  Canton  ani  there 
you  see  street  life  just  like  that  of  the 
big    Southern    cities    of    the   Middle 
Kingdom.     New  York's  Chiiatown  is 
small  and  disappointing,   situated  be- 
tween the  demoralizing  atnrosphere  of 
the  Bowery  and  Little  Italy.     But  it 
has   some   of  the   outer   show   of   an 
Oriental  district,  with  its  gaily  decked 
red    balconies    and    gorgeous  shops. 
Here,    with     the    recenly     widened 
streets,    there  is  little  co  show    that 
you  arc  in  the  Celestial  quarter,   ex- 
cept the  fantastic  signs  aid  balconies, 
of  a  few  restaurants  and  the  displays 
of  teas  and  china  in  the  spre  windows, 
and   a   thin   sprinkling  of    Chinamen 
on  the  sidewalks  and  in  he  doorways. 
Trolley  cars  and  the  tHmder  of  the 
near-by  elevated  road  *re  enough  to 
destroy     all     Oriental    aspect     exter- 
nally.     So   a   visitor   is  :ompelled  to 
go  into  the  shops  and  lestaurants  to 
feel  that  he  is  in  ChinaOwn  at  all. 

Of  the  restaurants  t/ere  are  about 
half  a  dozen,  fitted  u»  in  gorgeous 
Oriental  style, — with  ables  of  dark 
teak  wood,  carved  and/nlaid,  at  which 
you  sit  on  the  very  hrd  ornamental 
stools  referred  to.  ji  some  of  the 
small  upper  rooms  whre  you  may  sip 
your  tea  and  have  /our  yock  jo  it 
served  at  a  little  sid  table,  you  sit 
in  a  stiff  chair,  placedigainst  the  wall. 
About  the  ceiling  ii  a  fretwork  of 
gold  and  red.  If  i  happens  to  be 
near  the  Chinese  Nw  Year  period 
in   February  you  mz  see  in  one  of 
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these  restaurants  a  miniature  stage 
built  into  the  side  of  the  room  on 
which  is  presented  a  tableau  of  an- 
cient mandarins  in  conclave,  repro- 
ducing the  customs  and  costumes  of 
2000  years  ago. 

Each  of  these  restaurants  has  its 
own  particular  class  of  patrons.  To 
one  comes  the  sporting  element  at 
night  from  the  theatres  and  neighbor- 
ing saloons  and  makes  merry  as  late 
as  the  law  will  allow.  Another  as- 
pires to  a  better  class  of  patronage 
and  is  kept  by  Christians  and  mem- 
bers of  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

About  the  first  dish  with  which  an 
American  gets  familiar  is  chop  sooy,  a 
mixture  of  stewed  meat.  From  this 
he  may  graduate  to  a  liking  for  chow 
m  c  in,  which,  in  English,  is  fried 
.noodle  with  meat.  Then  there  are 
mysteries  to  be  explored  in  fou  young 
an,  bor  low  gay,  yockumine  and  ye 
mein.  Of  course  these  dishes  are 
always  supplemented  with  tea,  the 
fragrant  long  soc  or  sue  sine. 

But  after  all  you  get  very  little  idea 
of  Chinese  food  in  ordering  it  from 
a  restaurant  bill  of  fare.  If  you  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  invited  to  a  din- 
ner designed  for  Chinamen  then  you 
may  indeed  say  you  have  tasted 
food  fit  for  the  gods, — of  China,  at 
least.  Such  a  meal  may  begin  with 
shark  fin  soup,  followed  by  egg  curd. 
Then  a  tiny  dish  of  shredded  fried 
duck  will  be  forthcoming  and  a 
pigeon-egg  stew,  flavored  with  mush- 
rooms gathered  from  a  mountain  side 
in'  China,  dried  and  exported.  There 
will  be  courses  of  fried  chicken  in 
some  guise,  fried  fish  and  a  birds  nest 
stew.  When  at  length  the  sweet- 
meats, sickly  sweet,  begin  to  appear 
and   the  nuts  and  watermelon  seeds 


American  Born 

are  served  you  may  know  that  the 
meal  is  nearing  an  end.  Of  course 
there  is  tea,  tea,  tea  all  through  it. 

The  accompaniment  of  such  a  meal 
is  always  a  friendly  conversation  with 
exceedingly  affable  and  intelligent 
Chinamen.  However  one  may  strive 
to  please  and  felicitate  his  host  he  will 
always  find  that  the  Chinaman  out- 
does him  in  complimentary  speech 
and  charm  of  manner.  Indeed  he  is 
never  seen  at  his  best  until  acting  as 
host  at  a  festive  board  like  this.  In 
his    conversation    about    intellectual 
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things,  about  philosophy  and  the  clas- 
sic arts  you  will  see  revealed  the  true 
son  of  the  oldest  civilization  in  the 
world.  Chinatown  will  have  a  new 
meaning  after  an  experience  of  this 
sort.  You  may  have  had  some  lurk- 
ing impression  before  that  the  Chinese 
quarter  was  a  blot  upon  the  city,  now 
you  know  that  it  contains  men  as 
highly  cultivated,  as  sensitive  to  all 
the  amenities  of  life  as  the  blue 
blooded  Puritans  that  live  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town.  It  is  just  a  differ- 
ence of  color,  place  of  birth  and 
surroundings. 

Of  course  all  the  Chinamen  you 
meet  on  Harrison  avenue  are  not  edu- 
cated gentlemen.  There  are  the 
humble  clerks  and  laborers  and 
laundrymen,  that  come  from  all  parts 


of  the  city  and  surrounding  country. 
Sunday  afternoon  is  the  time  when 
they  congregate  in  Chinatown  to  visit 
friends  and  buy  their  tea,  liche  nuts, 
dried  mushrooms,  rice  and  the  other 
eatables  and  articles  of  dress  imported 
by  the  Oriental  merchants.  A  China- 
man thinks  that  nothing  is  quite  so 
good  as  what  he  gets  from  his  home 
country. 

Behind  the  closed  doors  of  the  tea 
shops  may  be  heard  the  chatter  of 
many  guttural  voices.  The  merchants 
in  their  embroidered  silk  jackets  are 
rubbing  elbows  with  laundrymen  and 
coolies  in  coarse  blue  cotton  jackets. 
There  is  a  general  smoking  of  tobacco 
and  opium,  eating  of  rice  at  small 
tables  and  of  tea  drinking  in  the  little 
club   room   back   of  the   front   store. 


Tableau  of  Mandarin  Figures  in  Costumes  of  2,ooo  Years  Ago 


Chinese  Masonic  Funeral:  Table  of  Delicacies  Spread  for  the  Departed 


The  air  is  thick  with  the  fumes  of 
joss  sticks  and  opium  and  the  chatter 
is  incessant.  Here  you  see  exem- 
plified one  of  the  strongest  charac- 
teristics of  the  Chinese,  their  demo- 
cratic spirit.  None  holds  himself  aloof 
from  the  others  on  account  of  wealth, 
education  or  position. 

The  conversation  in  these  gather- 
ings is  apt  to  be  of  the  good  old  times 
in  China, — the  news  from  home  and 
when  this  one  and  that  one  is  going 
back.  Nearly  all  the  older  men  have 
wives  and  children  in  the  old  country 
and  the  prosperous  ones  usually  go 
home  every  two  or  three  years  to 
visit  them.  The  memories  of  the 
last  and  the  plans  for  the  future 
journey  are  what  fill  their  minds  in 
these  long  sojourns  in  a  foreign 
country.  A  Chinaman  aims  to  ac- 
cumulate enough  in  ten  or  twenty 
years  to  go  back  and  live  in  com- 
fort the  rest  of  his  days  on  his 
native  soil. 


The  most  spectacular  occasion  in 
Chinatown  is  a  funeral,  particularly  if 
the  deceased  be  -a  Mason,  of  whom 
there  are  many  in  Boston.  Then  all 
Chinatown  goes  into  mourning.  The 
remains  are  placed  on  a  bier  in  the 
open  street,  bedecked  with  amulets  to 
propitiate  the  demons,  and  dainty  food 
to  feed  him  on  his  long  journev 
through  spirit-land.  White-robed 
mourners  prostrate  themselves  for 
hours  on  the  pavements.  There  is 
the  din  of  cymbals  and  kettle- 
drums and  the  loud  wailing  of 
the  dead  man's  friends.  In  his 
mourning,  a  Chinaman  throws  aside 
the  veneer  of  Christianity  and 
indulges  in  barbaric  paroxysms  of 
woe. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  scenes 
that  make  up  the  life  of  Boston's 
Chinatown,  so  little  understood  bv 
the  multitudes  that  surround  it 
and  pass  through  it  day  by 
day. 
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The  Free  Religious  Association 


By  George  Willis  Cooke 


THE  Free  Religious  Associa- 
tion was  the  result  of  the 
teachings  of  Emerson,  Par- 
ker, and  those  who  agreed 
with  them.  It  was  a  protest  against 
the  conservatism  of  the  majority  of 
the  Unitarian  body,  who  complained 
of  the  persecution  they  had  received 
from  the  orthodox  Congregationalists, 
but  in  their  turn  were  not  liberal 
enough  to  refrain  from  the  same  cruel 
wrong.  The  causes  that  led  to  the 
organization  of  this  association  date 
back  to  the  beginnings  of  the  tran- 
scendental movement,  to  the  criticism 
of  Emerson  for  his  Divinity  School 
address,  to  the  withdrawal  of  sympa- 
thy from  Parker  because  of  his  South 
Boston  sermon,  to  the  resolution  and 
address  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  that  declared  war  against 
the  teachings  of  the  more  radical  per- 
sons connected  with  that  body.  Not 
a  little  of  intolerance  was  shown  to- 
wards those  who  thought  with  Parker, 
and  they  were  disfellowshipped  in  fact 
if  not  in  name.  The  more  conservative 
men  would  not  exchange  pulpits  with 
those  who  were  more  outspoken  and 
rationalistic,  a  thing  that  Unitarians 
had  complained  of  bitterly  in  their  re- 
lations with  those  from  whom  they 
had  come  out.  In  fact,  the  old  the- 
ological venom  was  there  still,  even  if 
the  name  liberal  had  been  assumed. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
that  the  struggle  between  the  two 
wings  of  the   Unitarian  body,  begun 
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as  the  result  of  transcendentalism, 
came  to  a  direct  issue.  In  the  spring 
of  1865  a  convention  of  Unitarians- 
was  called  to  meet  in  New  York,  the 
first  delegate  gathering  of  that  body. 
The  war  was  closing,  enthusiasm  was 
high,  Dr.  Henry  W.  Bellows  of  New 
York  had  shown  himself  a  great  lead- 
er as  the  president  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  a  missionary  fund  of 
$100,000  had  been  secured,  and  the 
Unitarian  body  looked  forward  to  a 
wide-reaching  influence  throughout 
the  country.  It  was  proposed  to  or- 
ganize a  National  Conference,  and  to 
make  Unitarianism  a  strong  and  ag- 
gressive force.  A  large  number  of 
able  leaders  appeared  in  the  conven- 
tion, including  such  men  as  John  A. 
Andrew,  governor  of  Massachusetts ; 
Bryant,  Curtis,  Palfrey,  Hoar,  Dewey, 
Bellows,  Clarke,  Hale  and  many 
others. 

When  the  convention  came  to  or- 
ganize itself  permanently  it  showed 
two  antagonistic  tendencies.  One  of 
these  looked  to  a  broad  and  inclusive 
movement,  that  should  gather  to  itself 
all  the  liberal  churches  and  persons  of 
the  country,  that  should  have  no  creed, 
but  should  undertake  a  great  humani- 
tarian work  that  would  be  thoroughly 
American  in  spirit.  In  some  degree 
this  demand  found  expression,  and  an 
effort  was  made  to  draw  together  all 
the  progressive  religious  bodies  and 
movements  in  the  country.  Opposed 
to  this  tendency  was  one  that  called 
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for  a  distinctly  Unitarian  organiza- 
tion, that  should  affirm  itself  Chris- 
tian, and  that  should  have  a  creed  if 
possible.  The  more  conservative  ele- 
ment won  the  day,  the  Unitarian  name 
was  adopted,  the  Lordship  of  Christ 
was  affirmed  ;  but  it  was  not  possible 
to  secure  a  formal  creed. 

In  1866  the  Unitarian  National 
Conference  met  in  Syracuse,  and  the 
struggle  was  there  renewed  between 
the  conservatives  and  radicals.  The 
more  liberal  ministers  and  delegates 
declared  that  "the  only  reconciliation 
of  the  duties  of  collective  Christian 
activity  and  individual  freedom  of 
thought  lies  in  an  efficient  organiza- 
tion for  practical  Christian  work, 
based  rather  on  unity  of  spirit  than  on 
uniformity  of  belief."  The  conserva- 
tive party,  however,  had  grown  more 
positively  Unitarian  in  its  position, 
and  no  reconciliation  was  possible, 
though  the  attempt  was  renewed  for 
several  years. 

When  it  was  found  that  nothing 
could  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
making  Unitarianism  broad  and  in- 
clusive in  an  organized  religious  body, 
the  younger  and  more  radical  men  de- 
termined to  organize  a  new  associa- 
tion. Those  who  had  been  affected  by 
transcendentalism,  and  those  who  had 
come  into  the  spirit  of  the  newer 
scientific  methods  that  had  grown  out 
of  the  teachings  of  Darwin  and  his  co- 
workers, were  drawn  nearer  each 
other  as  the  result  of  the  opposition 
they  had  been  compelled  to  encounter. 
The  purpose  which  drew  these  persons, 
together  was  stated  by  Rev.  William 
J.  Potter,  the  first  secretary  of  the 
Free  Religious  Association,  in  the  ac- 
count he  gave  of  its  formation  in  the 


first     book     of     its     records. 


The 


cause,"  he  therein  wrote  of  the  forma 
tion  of  the   new  association,  ''is  to  be 
found  in  the  various  progressive  and 
converging  religious  tendencies  of  the 

time,  away  from  the  conflicting  au- 
thorities of  specific  religious  systems 
and  from  the  bonds  of  creeds  and 
churches,  to  a  union  as  broad  as  hu- 
manity itself,  on  the  ground  of  com- 
mon aspirations  to  know  the  truth  an  1 
common  efforts  to  live  pure  and  benef- 
icent lives.  It  is  these  tendencies 
that  brought  the  free  Religious  As- 
sociation. Still,  those  who  first  moved 
for  an  organization  were  a  few  radi- 
cal Unitarians,  who,  having  failed  in 
an  attempt,  first  at  New  York  in  1865, 
and  again  at  Syracuse  in  1866,  to 
strike  from  the  constitution  of  the 
National  Conference  every  implica- 
tion of  a  creed  and  make  it  a  platform 
for  what  is  called,  in  a  general  way, 
Christian  work,  believed  that  the  time 
had  come  for  some  new  association, 
which  should  be  inclusive  of  the  free 
religious  thought  of  the  time,  and  d'j 
a  work  in  behalf  of  spiritual  unity  and 
human  brotherhood  which  could  not 
be  done  by  any  of  the  religious  de- 
nominations. Upon  several  of  the 
younger  men  who  attended  the  Syra- 
cuse convention  this  conviction  seems 
to  have  been  separately  and  forcibly 
impressed  before  they  reached  their 
homes,  and  they  inwardly  resolved  to 
do  whatever  was  in  their  power  to 
carry  this  conviction  into  action." 

Indeed,  some  conference  on  the  sub- 
ject was  had  on  the  train  from  Syra- 
cuse to  Boston,  and  the  result  was  two 
meetings  held  in  the  house  of  Dr. 
Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  pastor  of  the  West 
Church  in  Boston,  who  resided  at  17 
Chestnut  Street.  Dr.  Bartol  was  nor 
in  favor  of  a  new  organization,  for  he 
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was  of  those  who  preferred  to  make  a 
strong  effort  to  liberalize  the  Unita- 
rian body ;  but  he  sympathized  warmly 
with  the  younger  men  in  their  efforts 
to  protest  against  the  want  of  genuine 
tolerance  that  had  been  manifested. 
At  the  first  of  the  informal  meetings 
in  the  house  of  Dr.  Bartol  nine  per- 
sons were  present,  all  of  them  having 
a  more  or  less  definite  connection  with 
Unitarianism.  With  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions the  same  persons  met  at  the 
second  conference ;  and  two  others 
were  present.  At  these  preliminary 
conferences  the  feeling  was  about 
equally  divided  for  and  against  a  new 
organization,  though  all  were  agreed 
as  to  the  importance  of  protesting 
against  the  platform  of  the  National 


Unitarian  Conference  and  on  the  de- 
sirableness of  the  objects  that  were 
to  be  sought  in  the  proposed  new  as- 
sociation. But  to  a  portion  of  those 
present  it  seemed  that  these  objects 
coidd  be  accomplished  better  by  indi- 
vidual activity,  and  thereby  the  tradi- 
tional dangers  of  organization  in  re- 
ligion be  escaped. 

To  the  insistent  efforts  of  three 
young  ministers  was  due  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Free  Religious  Associa- 
tion. These  were  Francis  E.  Abbot, 
of  Dover,  New  Hampshire ;  William 
J.  Potter,  of  New  Bedford,  Massachu- 
setts ;  and  Edward  C.  Towne,  of  Med- 
ford,  Massachusetts.  They  met  at 
Towne's  house  to  consider  the  situa- 
tion.    As    they    were    parting    in    the 
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John  Weiss 


David  A.  Wasson 


Wm.  Henfy  Channing 


morning,  after  a  night  of  consulta- 
tion, Abbot  said  to  his  friends,  "Let 
us  three  pledge  ourselves  to  each  other 
never  to  rest  until  our  new  association 
for  freedom  in  religion  is  formed !" 
They  solemnly  and  with  deep  feeling- 
clasped  hands  over  it.  After  long 
correspondence  and  anxious  consulta- 
tion, these  three  met  at  the  Parker 
House  in  Boston  and  spent  a  whole 
day  alone  together  in  deliberating 
over  a  constitution.  Potter  wrote  out 
the  result,  and  it  was  submitted  and 
accepted  without  change. 

In  the  meantime  it  had  been  decided 
to  call  a  larger  conference,  to  meet  at 
the  house  of  Dr.  Bartol,  February  5, 
1866.  This  call  was  signed  by  O.  B. 
Frothingham,    minister    of    an    inde- 


pendent church  in  New  York,  former- 
ly a  Unitarian;  John  Weiss,  minister 
of  the  Unitarian  church  in  Water- 
town;  and  Towne,  Abbot  and  Totter. 
The  purpose  was  set  forth  in  these 
words:  "Since  all  prevailing  denomi- 
national religious  organizations  set 
limits,  more  or  less  strict,  to  religions 
inquiry  and  fellowship,  and  since  the 
recent  attempts  to  organize  even  the 
most  liberal  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians, as  shown  in  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Unitarian  Churches,  have 
fallen  into  the  same  error,  and  so  have 
failed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
liberal  faith,  it  is  believed  that  the  time 
has  come  to  form  a  new  association  in 
spiritual  bonds,  on  the  basis  of  free 
thought,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
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like-minded  men  together,  of  gather- 
ing to  a  head  powers  that  are  working 
too  aimlessly  in  the  same  general  di- 
rection, and  of  diffusing  rational 
truths  by  rational  methods.  The  de- 
sire is  to  make  a  fellowship,  not  a 
party ;  to  promote  the  scientific  study 
of  religious  truth,  not  to  defend  the 
legacy  of  theological  tradition ;  to 
keep  open  the  lines  of  spiritual  free- 
dom, not  to  close  the  lines  of  specula- 
tive belief." 

In    the    record   book    already    men- 
tioned, Mr.  Potter  made  the  following 
statement  in  regard  to  the   character 
and  results  of  this  meeting:  "It  was  a 
notable   gathering   that 
jwas   the   result  of  this 
invitation.     Not  nearly 
all  the  Unitarian  min- 
isters     addressed      re- 
sponded     in      person ; 
but,    aside    from    Uni- 
tarians,      there       were 
representatives   present 
of     liberal      Universal- 
ism,      of      progressive 
Quakerism,    of    Theo- 
dore   Parker's     society, 
as  well  as  persons  who 
could    not   be   classified  Cyrus  A.  Bartol 


by     any     theological     or     denomina- 
tional   name.       The    discussion    was 
earnest  and  able.     There   were  some 
speeches  made  that  will  never  be  for- 
gotten   by   those    who     heard    them. 
Women  participated  in  this  meeting. 
A  plan  of  association  had  been  care- 
fully    prepared    by     Messrs.     Abbot, 
Towne  and  Potter  (the  three  members 
of  the   smaller   conferences   who   had 
most    urged    organization),    and    this 
made    the   nucleus   of   the   discussion. 
There  was  the  same  division  of  judg- 
ment as  appeared  in  the  smaller  con- 
ferences, and  it  was  especially  urged 
by  a   number  of   Unitarian   ministers 
that   they   would   serve 
Jliberty    better    by     re- 
maining in  the  Unita- 
rian organizations  and 
endeavoring   to   broad- 
en them.   To  this  argu- 
ment   'it     was     replied 
'that    the    new    associa- 
tion did  not  necessitate 
inor   contemplate   a   se- 
cession   from    Unitari- 
anism    nor    any    other 
churches,  but  provided 
for     a     fellowship     of 
liberal   minds   of    vari- 
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ous  sects  for  doing  a  work  no 
one  of  them  was  doing.  It  was 
finally  agreed  by  a  nearly  unani- 
mous vote  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
call  a  public  meeting  at  which  the 
same  questions  which  had  been  pre- 
sented at  the  conference  should  be 
considered."  The  call  for  a  public 
meeting  to  assemble  in  Horticultural 
Hall,  Boston,  May  30,  1867,  was 
I  signed  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
John  Weiss,  Robert  Dale  Owen,  Wil- 
liam H.  Furness,  Lucretia  Mott, 
Henry  Blanchard,  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higginson,  David  A.  Wasson, 
Isaac  M.  Wise,  Oliver  Johnson,  Fran- 
cis E.  Abbot  and  Max  Lilienthal. ' 

At  the  public  meeting  the  hall  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and 
the  greatest  interest  was  manifested 
in  the  proceedings.  The  Free  Re- 
ligious Association  was  organized  in 
the  afternoon,  the  forenoon  having 
been  devoted  to  addresses  by  O.  B. 
Frothingham,  Rev.  Henry  Blanchard, 
Lucretia  Mott,  Robert  Dale  Owen, 
Rev.  John  Weiss,  Oliver  Johnson, 
Francis  E.  Abbot,  and  David  A.  Was- 
son, "its  objects  being",  according  to 
the  constitution  then  adopted,  "to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  pure  religion,  to 
encourage  the  scientific  study  of  the- 
ology, and  to  increase  fellowship  in 
the  spirit."  In  1874  this  wording  was 
changed,  and  the  objects  were  then 
defined  to  be  "to  promote  the  practical 
interests  of  pure  religion,  to  increase 
fellowship"  in  the  spirit,  and  to  encour- 
age the  scientific  study  of  man's  re- 
ligious nature  and  history."  It  was 
declared  that  "membership  in  this  as- 
sociation shall  leave  each  individual 
responsible  for  his  own  opinions  alone, 
and  affect  in  no  degree  his  relations 
to    other    associations."      This     was 


added  to,  in  1874,  by  the  statement 
that  "nothing  in  the  name  or  constitu- 
tion of  the  Association  shall  ever  be 
construed  as  limiting  membership  by 
any  test  of  speculative  opinion  or  be- 
lief,— or  as  defining  the  position  of 
the  Association,  collectively  consid- 
ered, with  reference  to  any  such 
opinion  or  belief, — or  as  interfering, 
in  any  other  way,  with  that  absolute 
freedom  of  thought  and  expression 
which  is  the  natural  right  of  every 
rational  being." 

The  officers  elected  were  Octavius 
B.  Frothingham  as  president ;  and 
Robert  Dale  Owen,  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higginson  and  Caroline  M. 
Severance,  as  vice-presidents.  Wil- 
liam J.  Potter  was  made  the  secretary, 
with  Rowland  Connor,  a  Universalist 
pastor  in  Boston,  as  his  assistant. 
The  directors  included  Isaac  M.  Wise, 
the  leader  of  the  progressive  Jews  of 
this  country;  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  the 
well  known  editor  and  philanthropist ; 
and  Ednah  D.  Cheney,  lecturer  and  re- 
former. The  most  notable  event  of 
the  afternoon  sessions,  however,  as  of 
the  whole  meeting,  was  the  address  by 
R.  W.  Emerson.  He  was  in  fullest 
sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Association.  Most  of  the  younger 
men  and  women  taking  part  in  this 
new  movement  had  been  largely  influ- 
enced by  his  teachings.  Although  he 
was  not  active  in  bringing  about  the 
new  organization,  as  such  efforts  were 
not  in  the  line  of  his  genius,  he  fur- 
nished to  a  large  degree  the  motive 
and  the  ideal  that  brought  it  into  exist- 
ence. His  definition  of  the  purposes 
of  the  movement  could  not  be  more 
concisely   or   comprehensively    stated : 

"I  think  the  necessity  very  great,  and 
it    has    prompted    an    equal    magnanimity, 
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that  invites  all  classes,  all  religious  men, 
whatever  their  connections,  whatever  their 
specialties,  in  whatever  relation  they 
stand  to  the  Christian  Church,  to  unite 
in  a  movement  of  benefit  to  men,  under 
the  sanction  of  religion.  We  are  all  very 
sensible, — it  is  forced  on  us  every  day, — 
of  the  feeling  that  churches  are  outgrown; 
that  the  creeds  are  outgrown;  that  a  tech- 
nical theology  no  longer  suits  us.  It  is 
not  the  ill-will  of  the  people — no,  indeed, 
but  the  incapacity  for  confining  them- 
selves there.  The  church  is  not  large 
enough  for  the  man;  it  cannot  inspire 
the  enthusiasm  which  is  the  parent  of 
everything  good  in  history,  which  makes 
the  romance  of  history.  For  that  enthu- 
siasm you  must  have  something  greater 
than  yourself,  and  not  less.  .  .  . 

"As  soon  as  every  man  is  apprised  of 
the  Divine  Presence  in  his  own  mind, — 
is  apprised  that  the  perfect  law  of  duty 
corresponds  with  the  laws  of  chemistry, 
of  vegetation,  of  astronomy,  as  face  to  face 
in  a  glass;  that  the  basis  of  duty,  the  order 
of  society,  the  power  of  character,  the 
wealth  of  culture,  the  perfection  of  taste, 
all  draw  their  essence  from  this  moral 
sentiment,  then  we  have  a  religion  that 
exalts,  that  commands  all  the  social  and 
all  the  private  action." 

At  the  second  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  Emerson  again  spoke, 
and  his  words  are  of  special  interest 
because  he  gave  a  definite  statement 
of  his  own  religious  position  and 
faith : 

"I  think  we  have  disputed  long  enough. 
I  think  we  may  now  relinquish  our  theo- 
logical controversies  to  communities  more 
idle  and  ignorant  than  we.  I  am  glad 
that  a  more  realistic  church  is  coming  to 
be  the  tendency  of  society,  and  that  we 
are  likely  one  day  to  forget  our  obstinate 
polemics  in  the  ambition  to  excel  each 
other  in  good  works.  I  have  no  wish  to 
proselyte  any  reluctant  mind,  nor,  I  think, 
have  I  any  curiosity  or  impulse  to  intrude 
on  those  whose  ways  of  thinking  differ 
from  mine.  But  I  am  ready  to  give,  as 
often  before,  the  first  simple  foundation 
of  my   belief,   that  the  Author   of   Nature 


has  not  left  himself  without  a  witness  in 
any  sane  mind;  that  the  moral  sentiment 
speaks  to  every  man  the  law  after  which 
the  universe  was  made;  that  we  find 
parity,  identity  of  design,  through  Nature, 
and  benefit  to  be  the  uniform  aim;  that 
there  is  a  force  always  at  work  to  make 
the  best  better  and  the  worst  good.  .  .  . 
"I  am  glad  to  hear  each  sect  complain 
that  they  do  not  now  hold  the  opinions 
they  are  charged  with.  The  earth  moves, 
and  the  mind  opens.  I  am  glad  to  believe 
society  contains  a  class  of  humble  souls 
who  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  religion  that 
does  not  degrade;  who  think  it  the  highest 
worship  to  expect  of  Heaven  the  most 
and  the  best;  who  do  not  wonder  that 
there  was  a  Christ,  but  that  there  were 
not  a  thousand;  who  have  conceived  an 
infinite  hope  for  mankind;  who  believe 
that  the  history  of  Jesus  is  the  history  of 
every  man,  written  large." 

While  the  free  religious  movement 
began  as  a  protest  against  the  narrow- 
ness and  conservatism  of  the  Uni- 
tarian body,  and  has  in  some  degree 
always  retained  that  characteristic,  it 
had  from  the  beginning  a  definite  mo- 
tive and  purpose.  Its  most  definitive 
idea  was  from  the  first  that  of  what 
Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  called  "the 
sympathy  of  religions",  or  that  essen- 
tially all  religions  are  of  the  same 
origin  and  nature.  It  was  therefore 
maintained  that  Christianity,  instead 
of  being,  as  Theodore  Parker  de- 
clared, the  absolute  religion,  is  but  one 
of  the  phases  of  universal  religion,  and 
that,  in  the  words  of  William  J.  Pot- 
ter, it  is  "provisional,  preparatory, 
educational."  Another  leading  idea 
was  that  of  perfect  individual  free- 
dom, and  the  largest  assertion  of  in- 
dividuality. It  was  maintained  by 
Francis  E.  Abbot  that  "the  spiritual 
ideal  of  Free  Religion  is  to  develop 
the  individuality  of  the  soul  in  the 
highest,  fullest  and  most  independent 
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manner  possible."  It  was  his  convic- 
tion that  the  attitude  of  Christianity  is 
that  of  the  suppression  of  self  and  the 
imitation  of  Christ,  while  he  main- 
tained that  the  spiritual  ideal  of  Free 
Religion  "is  the  development  of  self, 
and  the  harmonious  education  of  all  its 
powers  to  the  highest  possible  de- 
gree." It  will  be  seen  by  such  parts  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Association  as 
have  been  given  above  that  every  ef- 
fort was  made  to  put  no  limits  upon 
personal  freedom ;  and  that  the  Asso- 
ciation not  only  did  not  have  a  creed, 
but  that  it  would  not  define  its  own 
position  in  such  a  manner  as  to  put  the 
slightest  check  upon  individual  opin- 
ion. The  free  religious  movement 
was,  in  a  word,  the  culmination  of 
transcendentalism,  and  its  acceptance 
of  intuition  and  self-reliance.  It  dis- 
carded institutional  and  historical  re- 
ligion, and  accepted  that  of  individual 
spiritual  insight  and  the  rational  ac- 
tivity of  the  personal  mind.  As  a 
result,  those  transcendentalists,  like 
Hedge  and  Clarke,  who  had  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  idea  of  the  historical 
and  racial  development  of  religion, 
took  no  part  in  the  free  religious  move- 
ment nor  opposed  it.  While  William 
Henry  Channing  often  spoke  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Association,  and  found 
himself  at  many  points  in  agreement 
with  the  free  religionists,  he  was  not 
of  that  school  because  he  fully  recog- 
nized the  social  nature  of  religion,  and 
that  there  may  be  a  revelation  to  a  race 
or  a  nation  as  much  as  to  an  indi- 
vidual. 

One  of  the  aims  with  which  the 
Free  Religious  Association  began  was 
to  provide  a  platform  on  which  the 
members  of  all  the  Christian  denomi- 
nations, and  representatives  of  all  the 


religions,  might  meet  for  the  compari- 
son of  opinions,  and  for  the  further- 
ance of  those  interests  they  have  in 
common.  At  the  time  when  it  began 
it  was  very  difficult  or  impossible  to 
bring  about  such  a  result.  At  the  first 
annual  meeting,  in  May,  1868,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  secure  as  many 
representatives  of  the  various  religious 
bodies  as  possible,  with  the  result  that 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Malcolm,  Baptist ; 
Rev.  John  P.  Hubbard,  Episcopalian  ; 
Rev.  Jesse  H.  Jones,  Congregational- 
ist;  Rev.  Olympia  Brown  (Willis), 
Universalist ;  Dr.  Morris  Ellinger, 
Hebrew ;  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke 
and  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  Unitarians; 
Rev.  John  Weiss,  Radical ;  and  Pro- 
fessor William  Denton,  Spiritualist, 
gave  addresses.  It  soon  became  im- 
possible to  obtain  the  aid  of  represent- 
atives of  any  of  the  evangelical  de- 
nominations; but  representatives  of 
the  Friends,  Universalists,  Unitarians, 
Hebrews,  Spiritualists,  and  other  radi- 
cal bodies,  frequently  took  part  in  the 
proceedings.  In  later  years  many 
representatives  of  the  Oriental  re- 
ligions appeared  on  the  platform,  and 
were  listened  to  with  delight  because 
of  the  charm  of  their  speech  and  the 
novelty  of  their  costumes  and  teach- 
ings. The  Association  has  seen  this 
early  purpose  to  bring  together  all  re- 
ligions realized  in  the  Parliament  of 
Religions  in  Chicago,  the  Liberal  Con- 
gress, and  other  organizations  and 
movements.  While  it  failed  in  its 
own  effort,  the  idea  it  put  forward  at  a 
time  too  early  for  general  acceptance, 
has  not  failed  of  realization,  and  on  a 
scale  of  accomplishment  far  beyond  its 
own  resources. 

The   Association   never   has   had   a 
large  following,  and  it  has  not  organ- 
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ized  a  definite  movement.  Its  meet- 
ings in  Boston  for  many  years  were 
largely  attended,  and  many  persons  in 
that  city,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  were  in 
sympathy  with  its  position.  Its  chief 
influence  has  been  exercised  through 
the  men  and  women  connected  with  it, 
and  who  have  spoken  from  time  to 
time  on  its  platform  or  held  a  place 
among  its  officers.  Such  names  as 
Emerson,  Alcott,  T.  W.  Higginson, 
Gerrit  Smith,  Lydia  Maria  Child, 
Lucretia  Mott,  George  W.  Curtis, 
James  Parton,  John  Fiske,  Edward  L. 
Youmans,  Aaron  M.  Powell  and 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  indicate  the 
intellectual  quality  of  the  Association 
and  the  nature  of  its  influence.  That 
it  has  deeply  appealed  to  such  persons 
indicates  that  it  met  a  real  need  of  the 
time.  The  same  tendency  is  seen  in 
the  succession  of  men  who  have  held 
its  chief  official  position,  for  here  may 
be  named  Octavius  B.  Frothingham, 
an  accomplished  orator  and  preacher; 
j  Professor  Felix  Adler,  the  able  origi- 
nator and  leader  of  the  Societies  for 
Ethical  Culture ;  Rev.  William  J.  Pot- 
ter, a  man  of  saintly  temper  and  a 
preacher  of  rare  gifts  of  persuasion; 
Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson, 
widely  known  as  a  reformer  and  lit- 
terateur; Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes,  a 
scholar  of  ability  to  originate  and 
guide  the  Cambridge  Conferences ;  and 
Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  reformer,  editor 
and  director  of  the  Old  South  histori- 
cal work. 

The  Free  Religious  Association  has 
not  confined  itself  to  its  annual  meet- 
ings in  Boston  nor  neglected  the  at- 
tempt to  extend  its  ideas  and  to  defi- 
nitely organize  them.  One  of  its  first 
effors  was  that  of  a  systematic  course 
of  lectures  given  each  winter  in  some 


leading  hall  in  Boston.  In  this  work 
it  followed  and  took  the  place  of  the 
Parker  Fraternity,  which  began  about 
1858  as  a  parish  society  connected 
with  Theodore  Parker's  Music  Hall 
congregation.  In  that  year  Parker 
gave  before  it  his  lectures  on  Franklin, 
Washington  and  Adams,  afterward 
published  in  his  "Historic  Americans." 
As  Parker  and  the  other  radicals  could 
not  be  heard  in  the  Boston  lecture 
courses,  the  Fraternity  afforded  them 
an  opportunity  to  utter  their  word  on 
the  burning  questions  of  the  day. 
After  Parker's  death  this  society  took 
an  active  part  in  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Music  Hall  congre- 
gation ;  and  for  several  years  it  pro- 
vided lectures  that  were  progressive. 
Soon  after  the  organization  of  the 
Free  Religious  Association  it  took  the 
place  of  the  Fraternity,  and  gave  for  a 
number  of  winters  courses  of  lectures 
expository  of  its  position,  either  in 
Horticultural  Hall  or  in  Music  Hall. 
In  1869  its  course  was  as  follows: 
John  Weiss,  "Religion  Man's  Recon- 
ciliation with  God";  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  "Of  Religion" ;  David  A.  Was- 
son,  "Political  Protestantism";  Wil- 
liam J.  Potter,  "Prayer" ;  Francis  E. 
Abbot,  "Free  Religion  and  Christiani- 
ty" ;  Thomas  W.  Higginson,  "Immor- 
tality"; Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney, 
"Work  and  its  Relations" ;  Josiah  P. 
Quincy,  "The  State  as  an  Educator" ; 
O.  B.  Frothingham,  "Supply  and  De- 
mand in  Religious  Matters" ;  Samuel 
Johnson,  "The  Piety  of  Pantheism" ; 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  "The  Religion 
of  America" ;  R.  W.  Emerson,  "Natu- 
ral Religion" ;  Wendell  Phillips, 
"Christianity  a  Battle  not  a  Dream." 
In  1870  the  course  was  opened  by 
John  Weiss  on  "False  and  True  Sen- 
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timent  for  Nature" ;  and  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  O.  B.  Frothingham,  on  "The 
Revealed  and  the  Hidden  God" ;  T. 
W.  Higginson,  "The  Sympathy  of 
Religions" ;  Samuel  Longfellow, 
"Theism" ;  Mrs.  Howe,  "The  Ethics 
of  Culture" ;  Francis  E.  Abbot,  "Jesus 
and  Socrates  in  the  History  of  Re- 
ligion"; John  S.  Dwight,  "Music"; 
W.  J.  Potter,  "The  Agency  of  Law 
and  of  Persons  in  Human  History" ; 
Mrs.  Cheney,  "The  Function  of  Art  in 
Life";  D.  A.  Wasson,  "Jesus,  Chris- 
tianity and  Modern  Radicalism" ;  W. 
H.  Channing,  "The  Church  of  Uni- 
versal Unity" ;  Wendell  Phillips, 
"Christianity."  In  1 870-1871  the 
course  broadened  out  as  to  lecturers 
and  also  as  to  subjects,  and  became 
of  a  more  popular  character.  The 
programme  was  as  follows :  Thomas 
Hughes,  "John  to  Jonathan" ;  W. 
Phillips,  "The  Political  Situation" ; 
George  W.  Curtis,  "Charles  Dickens" ; 
Robert  Colly er,  "Robert  Burns" ;  Em- 
erson, "Immortality" ;  Frothingham, 
"The  Beliefs  of  Unbelievers";  Anne 
E.  Dickinson,  "Men's  Rights";  Mary 
Grew,  "Essential  Christianity"  ;  Weiss, 
"The  American  Opportunity" ;  Hig- 
ginson, "Religion  of  the  Heart" ;  Ab- 
bot, "The  Civil  War  in  Free  Re- 
ligion" ;  Potter,  "Immortality  and 
Science" ;  Wasson,  "The  Complaint 
of  Labor" ;  John  Fiske,  "Auguste 
Comte  and  the  Positive  Polity" ;  Em- 
erson, "The  Rule  of  Life."  For  a 
number  of  years  these  lectures  were 
largely  attended,  and  they  were  wide- 
ly reported.  They  were  not  continued 
because  other  courses  took  their  place 
and  because  the  interest  in  lectures 
began  to  wane  about  1880. 

The  literary  output  of  the  Free  Re- 
ligious movement  has  been  consider- 


able, and   its  influence  may  be   found 

in  the  published  works  of  Emerson, 
Alcott,  Higginson,  Mrs.  Howe,  Weiss, 
Wasson,  Johnson  and  many  others. 
A  notable  series  of  pamphlets  was  is- 
sued by  the  Association  from  1875  tc 
1877.  The  first  of  these  was  an  ad- 
dress by  James  Parton  on  the  "Taxa- 
tion of  Church  Property."  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  John  Weiss  on  "The  Bible 
and  Science";  T.  W.  Higginson,  "The 
Sympathy  of  Religions";  Theodore 
Parker,  a  hitherto  unpublished  lecture 
on  "Transcendentalism"  ;  a  discussion 
of  the  school  question  by  Bishop  Mc- 
Quaid  and  Francis  E.  Abbot;  and  a 
discussion  of  the  Sunday  question  by 
Minot  J.  Savage,  William  C.  Gannett, 
Charles  K.  Whipple  and  Charles  E. 
Pratt.  These  pamphlets  were  widely 
circulated  and  exerted  a  considerable 
influence.  A  large  number  of  similar 
tracts  were  published  by  The  Index, 
and  were  extensively  distributed.  In 
1875  the  Association  secured  the  pub- 
lication of  a  volume  entitled  "Freedom 
and  Fellowship  in  Religion",  which 
included  an  introductory  interpretation 
of  its  position  by  Frothingham, 
and  addresses  that  had  been  given 
before  it  by  Wasson,  Samuel  Long- 
fellow, Johnson,  Weiss,  Potter,  Abbot, 
Frothingham,  Chadwick,  Higginson 
and  Mrs.  Cheney.  Other  volumes 
of  notable  importance  published  by 
it  or  by  its  leaders  include  one  on 
Jesus  by  Samuel  Johnson,  Frothing- 
ham's  "Religion  of  Humanity",  and 
Weiss's  "American  Religion."  The 
"Fifty  Affirmations"  of  Francis  Abbot 
attracted  widespread  interest  and  dis- 
cussion. Higginson's  "Sympathy  of 
Religions"  has  kept  its  hold  upon  the 
public  mind  more  permanently  than 
any  other  publication  connected  with 
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the  history  of  the  Association,  and  its 
central  idea  has  been  more  widely  ac- 
cepted. Emerson's  addresses  on  "Im- 
mortality" and  "Natural  Religion" 
hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  body  of 
his  public  teaching,  and  they  embody 
the  best  of  his  later  affirmations. 

The  interests  of  Free  Religion  were 
ably  represented  in  the  pages  of  The 
Radical,  a  monthly  magazine  of  about 
one  hundred  pages,  which  was  begun 
in  Boston  in  September,  1865,  with 
Sydney  H.  Morse  as  editor.  He  was 
assisted  in  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
volumes  by  Joseph  B.  Marvin.  Its 
publication  was  continued  through  ten 
volumes,  and  came  to  an  end  in  1873. 
Morse  was  for  a  brief  period  a  Unita- 
rian minister,  and  after  the  discon- 
tinuance of  The  Radical  he  gained 
some  distinction  as  a  sculptor  with  his 
busts  of  Channing,  Emerson,  Lincoln, 
Whitman  and  others.  Among  the 
contributors  were  nearly  all  the  per- 
sons whose  names  have  been  men- 
tioned as  connected  with  the  work  of 
the  Free  Religious  Association,  and 
several  others  added  to  its  value.  It 
was  ably  conducted,  in  a  broad  and  in- 
clusive spirit,  and  it  represented  the 
best  purposes  of  the  later  transcen- 
dentalism. Morse  was  a  zealous  tran- 
scendentalism a  poet  of  no  mean 
ability,  and  a  prose  writer  of  skill  and 
incisiveness.  He  contributed  to  the 
magazine  two  novels  that  attracted  at- 
tention and  that  deserve  republication 
in  more  permanent  form.  The  Radi- 
cal had  but  a  limited  circulation,  and 
Morse  struggled  with  poverty  in  order 
to  maintain  it.  A  weekly  journal 
called  The  Index  was  begun  in  Toledo 
in  1870,  with  Francis  E.  Abbot  as  edi- 
tor. The  next  year  it  became  in  a 
measure  the  organ  of  the  Association, 


and  in  1873  it  was  removed  to  Boston. 
In  1880  the  paper  came  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Association,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  its  demise  in  1886.  This 
journal  was  ably  edited  by  Abbot, 
Potter  and  W.  H.  Underwood;  and 
its  pages  are  filled  with  the  indications 
of  the  intellectual  ability  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  Association. 

As  the  Free  Religious  Association 
was  organized  to  secure  intellectual 
and  religious  freedom,  and  in  order  to 
maintain  an  organization  without  sec- 
tarian interests  or  implications,  it  has 
never  been  able  to  widely  propagate 
its  spirit  or  to  establish  its  ideas  in  an 
aggressive  movement.  It  has  repeat- 
edly attempted  to  undertake  practical 
work  of  one  kind  or  another,  but  never 
with  any  considerable  degree  of  suc- 
cess. In  1870  it  held  conventions  in 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and  Toledo, 
with  the  purpose  of  extending  its 
ideas.  In  1873  similar  conventions 
were  held  in  Philadelphia  and  Brook- 
lyn ;  in  1882  at  Syracuse  and  Chicago ; 
in  1883  at  New  Haven  and  Albany; 
in  1884  at  Providence  and  New  Bed- 
ford. In  Providence  a  local  society, 
with  regular  Sunday  meetings  and  a 
settled  speaker,  was  maintained  for  3 
number  of  years;  and  it  is  possible 
similar  organizations  may  have  ex- 
isted elsewhere.  In  connection  with 
The  Index,  from  about  1873  to  1880, 
Mr.  Abbot  established  local  organiza- 
tions under  the  name  of  the  Liberal 
League,  which  came  to  number  about 
four  hundred;  but  these  soon  proved 
ineffective,  and  ceased  to  exist. 

From  the  beginning  of  its  existence 
the  Association  attempted  to  organize 
an  intellectual  propaganda,  that  should 
be  at  once  religious  and  based  on  per- 
fect individual  freedom.     All  attempts 
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of  this  kind,  however,  were  met  by 
objections  on  the  part  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  its  own  members. 
The  same  difficulty  appeared  when 
philanthropic  and  reformatory  work 
along  social  and  moral  lines  was  pro- 
posed. Nearly  all  the  reforms  of  the 
day,  including  those  the  most  radical, 
socialism  being  one  of  them,  have  been 
frequently  in  evidence  on  its  plat- 
form, and  have  met  with  a  hearty  ap- 
proval. In  1879  an  urgent  move  was 
made  to  undertake  practical  work,  and 
in  1 88 1  a  definite  plan  was  outlined 
for  this  purpose.  An  agent  was  se- 
cured in  the  person  of  the  secretary, 
meetings  were  held  in  several  cities, 
state  organizations  were  proposed,  and 
an  effective  movement  was  desired  by 
many.  A  radical  division  of  opinion 
made  success  impossible,  and  in  1884 
this  attempt  was  abandoned.  The 
president,  Professor  Felix  Adler, 
withdrew  from  any  active  connection 
with  the  Association  because  it  was 
not  willing  to  push  forward  the  work 
begun.  In  1894,  in  connection  with 
the  organization  of  the  Liberal  Con- 
gress, another  attempt  was  made  to 
undertake  aggressive  work ;  but  it  was 
voted  down  at  once  and  decisively. 

The  Association  has  not  been  with- 
out accomplished  results,  however,  in 
the  way  of  important  reforms.  It  did 
something  to  remove  the  religious 
conditions  qualifying  the  rights  of 
witnesses  in  courts.  It  undertook  to 
secure  better  Sunday  legislation,  and 
to  open  libraries,  art  galleries,  etc.,  on 
Sunday.  To  this  end  it  proposed, 
early  in  its  career,  to  open  a  reading- 
room  in  Boston;  but  before  it  could 
accomplish  that  result  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library  and  the  Boston  Art  Mu- 
seum  were   opened   on    Sundays.     In 


the  same  way  it  found  its  efforts  for 
intellectual  freedom  met  by  the  Uni- 
tarian Conference,  which,  in  1894, 
discarded  the  creed  it  had  established 
in  1866,  and  took  a  basis  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Association. 
This  result  was  secured  by  the  persist- 
ent and  conciliatory  efforts  of  Minot 
J.  Savage,  for  many  years  minister  of 
the  Church  of  the  Unity  in  Boston, 
and  a  devoted  worker  in  the  Associa- 
tion. The  new  constitution  of  the 
Unitarian  Conference  was  more  lib- 
eral and  modern  than  that  proposed 
by  Mr.  Abbot  in  1866.  From  that 
time  the  work  of  the  Association  was 
necessarily  subordinate  in  its  nature, 
in  so  far  as  any  practical  effort  is  con- 
cerned. What  it  had  attempted  to  ac- 
complish in  1867  was  largely  brought 
about  by  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
time,  and  by  the  new  attitude  of  all 
the  churches  with  reference  to  intellec- 
tual freedom,  the  higher  criticism,  and 
philanthropic  labors  in  all  reformatory 
directions.  It  may  be  justly  assumed 
that  in  this  country  the  Association 
pioneered  the  way  for  the  intellectual 
advance  in  religion  that  has  been  made 
in  the  last  forty  years.  In  view  of  these 
facts  it  was  eminently  appropriate  that 
the  Free  Religious  Association  should 
take  the  lead  in  commemorating  the 
centennial  of  Emerson's  birthday,  and 
that  it  should  organize  for  that  pur- 
pose the  Emerson  Memorial  School. 
In  this  act  of  large-minded  recognition 
of  its  greatest  leader  it  has  shown  that 
it  yet  has  work  to  accomplish,  and  that 
it  can  undertake  it  in  the  true  spirit  oi 
intellectual  freedom. 

A  most  interesting  movement  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  the 
Free  Religious  Association  must  not 
be  omitted  from  this  recital  of  its  ac- 
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tivities.  The  Chestnut  Street  or  Radi- 
cal Club  was  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
effort  to  organize  the  Association. 
After  the  large  meeting  held  in  the 
house  of  Dr.  Bartol,  in  February,  1867, 
there  was  organized  a  club  for  the 
free  discussion  of  subjects  of  interest 
to  free  thinkers.  The  prime  mover  in 
this  attempt  seems  to  have  been  Ed- 
ward C.  Towne,  at  that  time  minister 
of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Medford. 
Rev.  John  T.  Sargent,  whose  home 
was  at  13  Chestnut  Street,  Boston,  in- 
vited the  club  to  meet  in  his  house. 
Mr.  Sargent  was  a  Unitarian  minister 
who  had  charge  of  one  of  the  churches 
to  the  poor,  and  who  lost  his  place  be- 
cause he  fraternized  with  Theodore 
Parker.  He  was  too  progressive  to 
continue  in  a  pulpit,  but  gave  his  aid 
to  such  reforms  as  were  near  his  heart. 
His  large  house  afforded  room  for  the 
meetings  of  the  club,  which  sometimes 
met  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Bartol,  only  a 
few  doors  away. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Radical 
Club  was  held  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Sar- 
gent, in  May,  1867.  The  essayist  was 
Emerson,  whose  subject  was  religion. 
The  substance  of  this  essay  has  ap- 
peared in  his  published  works,  espe- 
cially in  the  address  given  at  the  sec- 
ond meeting  of  the  Free  Religious 
Association.  One  passage  may  bear 
repetition.  "It  is  safe  to  say,"  he  de- 
clared, "that  no  one  holds  the  Chris- 
tian traditions  as  they  were  uniformly 
held  in  the  last  generation.  We  rest 
on  the  moral  nature,  and  the  whole 
world  shortly  must.  The  church,  you 
tell  us,  is  an  institution  of  God.  But 
are  not  wit,  and  wise  men,  and  good 
judgment  whether  a  thing  be  so  or  no 
also  institutions  of  God,  and  older  than 
the    other?      The    commanding    fact 


which  the  true  soul  never  does  not  see 
is  the  sufficiency  of  the  moral  senti- 
ment. You  can  never  come  to  any 
peace  or  power  until  you  put  your 
whole  reliance  on  the  moral  constitu- 
tion of  man,  and  not  at  all  in  any  his- 
tory." The  discussion  at  this  meeting 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Sargent,  and  he 
was  followed  by  Mrs.  Howe,  Higgin- 
son,  Weiss,  Phillips,  Elizabeth  P. 
Peabody,  Potter,  Bartol  and  others. 
The  meeting  was  one  of  great  inter- 
est, and  the  discussion  was  vital,  in- 
cisive and  stimulating.  In  June  the 
speaker  was  Samuel  Longfellow,  and 
his  subject  was  "The  Mode  of  Wor- 
ship." In  the  autumn  Bartol  spoke 
on  "The  Idea  of  God",  Alcott  on  "The 
Ministry  Demanded  by  the  Time", 
Weiss  on  "The  True  Scientific  Method 
in  Theology",  Wasson  on  "The  Epic 
Theory  of  Human  Life",  Frothing- 
ham  on  "The  Historical  Position  of 
Jesus",  and  Potter  on  "Pre-existence." 
The  same  persons  appeared  before 
the  club  as  were  connected  with  the 
Free  Religious  Association,  either  as 
essayists  or  as  joining  in  the  discus- 
sions. Weiss  spoke  on  "Woman", 
"Music",  "Heart  in  Religion",  "Con- 
stancy to  an  Ideal  Fatality."  Wasson 
discussed  "Democracy",  "Thou  Shalt", 
and  other  important  subjects.  Hig- 
ginson  read  an  essay  on  Sappho. 
Mrs.  Howe  discussed  "Limitations", 
"Doubt  and  Belief",  "Representation, 
and  How  to  Secure  it."  Among  the 
other  essayists  were  Henry  James, 
senior,  Professor  Charles  Carroll  Ev- 
erett, Christopher  P.  Cranch,  William 
C.  Gannett,  William  J.  Linton,  Frank 
B.  Sanborn,  Frederic  H.  Hedge  and 
others.  The  essays  were  of  a  high 
order  and  the  discussions  brilliant. 
Especially  were  they  incisive  on  the 
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occasions  when  Wendell  Phillips  was 
the  speaker.  He  was  a  champion  of 
Christianity  of  the  older  type,  defend- 
ing Calvinism,  and  maintaining  that 
the  ideals  of  the  church  were  essential. 
As  many  of  the  members  of  the  club 
were  radical  in  their  ideas,  and  some 
of  them  positively  opposed  to  Chris- 
tianity, these  occasions  were  of  an  ex- 
citing nature.  William  Henry  Chan- 
ning  was  also  disposed  to  defend  the 
Christian  position,  as  was  Mrs.  Howe. 
In  regard  to  this  subject,  Mrs.  Howe 
says  in  her  "Reminiscences" :  "I  did 
indeed  hear  at  these  meetings  much 
that  pained  and  even  irritated  me. 
The  disposition  to  seek  outside  the 
limits  of  Christianity  for  all  that  is 
noble  and  inspiring  in  religious  cul- 
ture, and  to  recognize  especially  with- 
in these  limits  the  superstition  and 
intolerance  which  have  been  the  bane 
of  all  religions  —  this  disposition, 
which  was  frequently  manifested  both 
in  the  essays  presented  and  in  their 
discussion,  offended  not  only  my  af- 
fections, but  also  my  sense  of  justice. " 
Doubtless  this  was  due  to  a  reaction 
against  the  same  attitude  taken  by 
many  Christians  towards  the  other  re- 
ligions of  the  world,  and  their  blind- 
ness in  failing  to  see  good  except  with- 
in Christian  limits  or  even  within  the 
limits  of  their  own  special  party. 
"While  I  cannot  avoid  recognizing  the 
anti-Christian  twist  which  mostly  pre- 
vailed in  the  Radical  Club,"  Mrs. 
Howe  continues,  "lam  far  from  wish- 
ing to  convey  the  impression  that  those 
of  us  who  were  otherwise  affected 
were  not  allowed  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  our  own  individual  opin- 
ions. The  presence  at  the  meetings 
of  such  men  as  James  Freeman 
Clarke,   Dr.    Hedge,    William   Henry 


('banning  and  Wendell  Phillips  was  a 
sufficient  earnest  of  the  catholicity  of 
intention  which  prevailed  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  club." 

During  the  early  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, transcendentalism  was  much  in 
evidence  in  the  Radical  Club.  Not 
many  of  its  essayists  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  Transcendental  Club. 
— though  these  included  Emerson, 
Alcott,  Bartol,  Hedge,  Cranch,  Clarke, 
—but  the  spirit  of  it  was  present. 
Gradually  the  change  to  a  scientific 
interest  came  about,  and  in  its 
later  years  the  club  was  dominated 
largely  by  the  scientific  spirit.  Among 
the  later  essayists  were  Benjamin 
Peirce,  N.  S.  Shaler,  J.  W.  Powell, 
T.  S.  Hunt,  Alpheus  Hyatt,  George 
Howison,  John  Fiske  and  O.  W. 
Holmes.  More  and  more  the  attitude 
of  science  came  into  prominence,  and 
the  idealistic  philosophy  disappeared. 
This  change  also  took  place  in  the 
management  of  the  Free  Religious 
Association,  and  led  it  away  from  the 
discussion  of  theological  problems  to 
those  of  practical  ethics  and  social  re- 
form. A  notable  occasion  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  club  was  that  on  which 
Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  discussed  the 
teachings  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and 
applied  to  them  the  tests  of  modern 
science.  This  was  in  the  spring  of 
1880.  The  essay  was  bold,  radical, 
brilliant  and  entertaining.  It  was  dis- 
cussed by  Professor  Peirce  and  Dr. 
Bowditch,  who  spoke  in  sympathy  with 
the  essayist.  With  them  agreed,  for 
the  most  part,  Bartol,  Wasson  and 
Clarke.  Exceptions  were  taken  by 
Wendell  Phillips,  who  thought  the  es- 
sayist had  not  stated  the  whole  truth 
or  done  justice  to  Edwards. 

The  Radical  Club  was  managed  in 
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a  most  informal  manner,  the  conven- 
tionalities of  such  gatherings  being 
dispensed  with.  Mr.  Sargent  usually 
presided  in  a  quiet  and  gentle  manner, 
though  he  said  but  little.  By  his  side 
sat  his  wife,  who  had  a  gift  for 
the  management  of  such  meetings,  and 
who  gave  to  the  club  a  social  interest; 
and  charm  that  added  much  to  its  at- 
tractiveness. The  parlors  in  which 
the  club  met  would  hold  about  one 
hundred  persons,  and  were  usually 
full,  with  the  overflow  placed  in  the 
hall  and  other  available  places.  Mrs. 
Howe  says  she  was  grieved  at  not 
being  invited  to  the  first  meetings  of 
the  club,  such  was  their  promise  and 
their  attractiveness ;  but  she  took  part 
in  the  first  formal  meeting.  She. says 
the  club  was  "a  high  congress  of  souls, 
in  which  many  noble  thoughts  were 
uttered.  Nobler  than  any  special  view 
or  presentation  was  the  general  sense 
of  the  dignity  of  human  character  and 
of  its  affinity  with  things  divine, 
which  always  gave  the  master  tone  to 
the  discussion." 

The  club  met  at  10  A.  M.  on  the 
third  Monday  of  each  month,  except 
in  the  summer.  At  10.30  the  essay 
began,  and  it  was  followed  immediate- 
ly by  the  discussion,  which  lasted  until 
one  or  two  o'clock.  A  half  hour  was 
usually  given  to  social  intercourse,  and 
then  the  members  withdrew.  Verv 
soon  after  the  club  began  it  attracted 
attention  and  was  widely  reported  in 
the  newspapers.  For  several  years 
Mrs.  Louisa  Chandler  Moulton  regu- 
larly reported  its  meetings  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  with  grace  and  wit.  In 
1868  she  wrote  of  the  meetings  of  the 
club:  "Thus  far  the  conversations 
have  not  been  less  interesting  than  the 
essays,  marked  by  great  freedom  and 


a  degree  of  inspiration  very  rare  in 
conferences  of  any.  kind.  To  many 
the  club  is  divinity-school,  church  and 
communion,  so  instructive  are  the 
thoughts,  so  spiritual  and  sincere  are 
the  confessions,  and  so  refreshing  the 
fellowship  of  these  hours  of  free  re- 
ligious conference.  The  high  priests 
of  new  faith,  the  devotees  of  the  free 
spirit,  the  ardent  organizers  of  free  re- 
ligion, the  zealous  doers  of  every  good 
work,  gather  here,  full  of  intense  in- 
terest, as  in  days  of  freshest  enthu- 
siasm disciples  gathered  in  upper 
chambers  to  make  ready  for  the  de- 
scent of  New  Jerusalem  out  of  heaven. 
Here  are  mystics  who  have  watched 
with  the  Aurora  of  new  revelation  ; 
here  are  prophets  to  whom,  as  of  old, 
truth  is  a  burden  from  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  here  are  patient  watchers  un- 
der the  cross  of  life,  whose  large  hope 
of  redemption  is  a  pillar  of  heaven's 
presence  in  the  utter  darkness  of  a 
troubled  world;  here  are  workers  in 
the  wide  field  of  universal  charity, 
who  have,  in  their  single  lives,  with 
solid  labor  of  pure  love,  laid  more  wall 
of  the  city  of  God  than  a  whole  age 
of  sect  and  dogma  might  construct. 
The  rare  thoughtfulness,  the  deep  hu- 
man tenderness,  the  profound  earnest- 
ness of  these  reunions  are  something 
remarkable." 

Not  all  of  the  meetings  of  the  Radi- 
cal Club  were  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  problems  in  theology  and 
science.  There  were  receptions  to 
Emerson,  a  morning  when  original 
poems  were  read,  and  a  day  when 
Tyndall  was  the  speaker.  There  came 
to  the  meetings  such  men  as  Charles 
Sumner,  Dom  Pedro  of  Brazil,  Athan- 
ese  Coquerel  from  Paris,  and  Lord 
Amberley  from  England.    Indeed,  one 
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of  the  attractions  of  the  club  was  its 
social  charm,  exhibited  in  a  fine  spirit 
of  intellectual  equality.  The  ready 
repartee  of  the  host  and  his  thoroughly 
democratic  spirit  doubtless  helped  to 
make  the  meetings  successful.  The 
presence  of  both  men  and  women,  and 
the  placing  them  on  a  plane  of  intel- 
lectual equality,  had  its  important  in- 
fluence. Mr.  Emerson  soon  withdrew 
from  the  club  because  its  meetings 
were  everywhere  reported  in  the  news- 
papers, but  doubtless  to  many  persons 
this  was  an  added  stimulus  in  giving 
zest  and  piquancy  to  their  remarks. 
Certainly  the  club  could  have  suffered 
nothing  in  taking  into  its  fellowship 
by  means  of  the  public  journals  a 
wide-reaching  company  of  readers  in 
America  and  Europe. 

The  Free  Religious  Association,  the 
Horticultural  Hall  Lectures,  and  the 
Radical  Club  were  but  parts  of  the 
same  whole.  The  leaders  were  the 
same,  and  the  same  men  and  women 
belonged  to  them.  They  mark  a  bril- 
liant epoch  in  the  intellectual  history 
of  New  England,  and  none  can  be 
named  that  is  greater.  They  came  at 
the  culmination  of  the  transcendental 
movement,  and  they  furnished  the  me- 
dium of  its  transference  to  the  new 
scientific  interest  that  signalized  the 
later  years  of  the  nineteeenth  century. 
That  Free  Religion  seemed  to  go  into 
eclipse  in  the  process  of  its  transfer  of 
the  intellectual  movement  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  and  the  seeming  was  reality. 


The  reaction  against  the  scientific 
spirit  was  other  than  transcendental- 
ism, though  taking  many  of  its  fea- 
tures. It  also  took  on  an  excess,  a 
credulity,  an  emphasis  on  the  occult, 
that  the  older  phase  of  religious  awak- 
ening did  not  show.  The  tendency  of 
science  was  to  forbid  enthusiasm,  and 
this  is  widely  shown  in  the  indiffer- 
ence that  has  invaded  all  churches.  If 
that  indifference  to  theological  specu- 
lation made  it  impossible  for  the  Free 
Religious  Association  to  realize  what 
its  founders  aimed  at,  it  has  so  in- 
vaded the  churches  as  to  make  it  un- 
desirable to  undertake  that  work  of 
reformation.  But  science  has  by  no 
means  come  to  the  end  of  its  influence 
upon  religion,  and  any  day  we  may 
look  for  a  reaction  in  its  favor,  that 
will  establish  rational  convictions  in 
the  guidance  of  all  religious  bodies. 
That  such  a  change  is  certain  to  come 
about  when  ritualism  and  the  occult 
have  had  their  day,  is  all  that  the 
founders  of  the  Association  desired. 
With  that  result  they  can  rest  content, 
for  their  part  in  this  renaissance  of 
right-mindedness  is  not  inconsider- 
able. Having  no  desire  to  found  a 
sect,  but  to  make  all  sectarianism 
unacceptable,  they  have  secured  all 
they  had  any  right  to  expect  in  the 
hour  when  they  began  their  labors. 
The  future  historian  of  religion  in 
this  country  will  testify  to  the  im- 
portance of  that  which  they  accom- 
plished. 


The  Convention  of  i  78  7 


By  George  S.  Boutwell 


WITHIN  the  last  ten  years 
a  question  that  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  days  of  nul- 
lification has  been  re- 
vived, but  not  on  account  of  its  im- 
portance in  the  management  of  the 
existing  government.  Senator  Lodge 
in  his  treatise  on  Mr.  Webster  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Convention  of  1787  the 
members  of  that  body  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  government  which 
they  were  then  creating  would  be  a 
compact,  as  distinguished  from  a 
union  of  states  from  which  one  or- 
ganized body  could  not  be  sepa- 
rated except  through  a  revolution  of 
force  or  by  general  consent.  That 
view  has  been  supported  by  the 
opinion  of  Goldwin  Smith  and  many 
other  educated  persons. 

Ex-Governor  D.  H.  Chamberlain 
has  published  a  treatise  of  late  date 
in  which  he  maintains  that  the  men 
who  framed  the  Constitution  in- 
tended in  the  beginning  to  create 
what  may  be  called  a  consolidated 
government,  and  that  at  the  time 
when  the  Convention  assembled 
there  was  a  large  if  not  a  controlling 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  that 
policy.  His  array  of  historical 
events  in  the  century  that  preceded 
the  Convention  of  1787  may  give 
support  to  his  conclusions. 

In  the  work  which  I  published  in 
the  year  1896  entitled  "The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,"  I  have 
presented  a  view  of  the  opinions  and 
purposes  of  the  men  who  framed  the 
Constitution  that  is  not  consistent 
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with   the   opinions  of  either  of   the 
writers  to  whom  I  have  referred. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Preamble  of 
the  Constitution,  I  have  endeavored 
to  show  that  at  the  time  the  Con- 
vention assembled  there  was  a  gen- 
eral expectation  on  the  part  of  the 
public  and  of  the  members  that  the 
new  government  would  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  existing  confedera- 
tion, but  with  larger  powers  by 
which  certain  admitted  defects  in 
the  confederation  might  be  obviated 
or  controlled.  The  feature  in  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  which 
gave  character  to  the  instrument 
was  the  enumeration  of  the  states 
as  the  basis  of  the  organization.  On 
the  29th  day  of  May,  1787,  Mr. 
Randolph  of  Virginia  introduced 
what  he  called  "a  plan  of  a  Federal 
Constitution"    (Madison    Papers,    II, 

735). 

The  Preamble  of  the  Constitution 
as  proposed  by  him,  opens  thus : 
"We,  the  people  of  the  States  of 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  etc.,"  .  .  .  "do  ordain, 
declare  and  establish  the  following 
Constitution  for  the  government  of 
ourselves  and  posterity." 

The  plan  proposed  by  Charles 
Pinckney  contained  the  same  enu- 
meration, and  in  all  the  plans  sub- 
mitted to  the  Convention  previous 
to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Style,  made  by  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
1 2th  of  September,  1787,  contained 
the  same  enumeration.  At  the  ses- 
sion of  May  30,  1787,  the  Convention 
postponed  the  business  that  was  in 
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regular  order  and  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  these  propositions : 
(i)  That  a  union  of  the  States 
merely  federal  will  not  accomplish 
the  objects  proposed  by  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  namely,  common 
defence,  security  of  liberty  and  gen- 
eral welfare. 

(2)  That  no  treaty  or  treaties 
among  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
States  as  individual  sovereignties 
would  be  sufficient. 

(3)  That  a  national  government 
ought  to  be  established,  consisting  of 
a  supreme  legislative,  executive  and 
judiciary.     (Madison  Papers,  II,  747). 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
systematic  departure  from  the 
theory  of  a  compact.  As  late  as 
May  29,  of  the  same  year,  a  revision 
was  under  consideration  in  which 
the  new  government  was  to  have 
power  "to  negative  all  laws  passed 
by  the  several  states,  contravening, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  National  Legis- 
lature, the  articles  of  Union  or  any 
treaty  subsisting  under  the  authori- 
ty of  the  Union."  (Madison  Papers, 
Vol.  II,  page  732.) 

It  is  manifest  that  these  proposi- 
tions contemplated  a  continuance  of 
the  confederation.  It  was  provided 
in  a  proposition  submitted  by  Mr. 
Randolph  that  the  members  of  each 
house  should  be  paid  for  their  ser- 
vices by  the  states  which  they  repre- 
sented. At  the  session  of  June  9, 
Mr.  Gerry  of  Massachusetts  moved, 
"That  the  National  executive  should 
be  elected  by  the  executives  of  the 
States."  This  was  in  harmony  with 
the  idea  that  the  new  government 
was  to  be  a  federation  as  distin- 
guished from  a  union.  At  the  ses- 
sion of  June  11,  Mr.  Wilson  read  to 


the  committee  a  speech  prepared  by 
Dr.  Franklin.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the 
members  for  conciliation  and  har- 
mony, but  his  pleas  for  conciliation 
and  harmony  proceed  upon  the  idea 
that  the  new  government  is  to  be  a 
confederation  and  not  a  union.  His 
scheme  is  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Let  the  weakest  state  say 
what  proportion  of  money  or  force 
it  is  able  and  willing  to  furnish  for 
the  general   purposes  of  the  union. 

(2)  Let  all  the  others  oblige  them- 
selves to  furnish  each  an  equal  pro- 
portion. 

(3)  The  whole  of  these  joint  sup- 
plies to  be  absolutely  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  Congress. 

(4)  The  Congress  in  this  case  to 
be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
delegates  from  each  state. 

(5)  And  their  decisions  to  be  by 
the  majority  of  individual  members 
voting. 

Fie  then  provides  further  for  a 
revenue : 

"If  these  joint  and  equal  supplies 
should  on  particular  occasions  not 
be  sufficient,  let  Congress  make 
requisitions  on  the  richer  and  more 
powerful  states  for  further  aids,  to 
be  voluntarily  afforded,  leaving  to 
each  state  the  right  of  considering 
the  necessity  and  utility  of  the  aid 
desired,  and  giving  more  or  less  as  it 
should  be  found  proper."  (Madison 
Papers,  II,  840.) 

These  quotations  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  during  the  early  months 
of  the  Convention  and  certainly 
until  the  end  or  near  the  end  of  the 
month  of  June,  the  sentiment  of  the 
body  wras  in  favor  of  such  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Articles  of  the  Confed- 
eration, as  would  give  to  the  gen- 
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eral  government  greater  powers  and 
yet  preserve  to  the  states  their  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  with  the 
right  of  separation  upon  the  motion 
of  any  state  and  free  from  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  remaining 
states  to  arrest  an  individual  state 
in  its  action.  That  condition  of 
opinion  remained  beyond  controver- 
sy until  the  6th  day  of  August,  when 
Mr.  Rutledge  delivered  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Detail,  in  which 
the  preamble  reads  thus :  "We,  the 
people  of  the  States  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  etc.,  do  ordain, 
declare  and  establish  the  following 
Constitution  for  the  government 
of  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 
The  Constitution  which  follows  this 
differs  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars from  that  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Style 
on  the  12th  of  September,  which  be- 
came in  substance  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  That  the 
change  made  in  the  preamble  and  in 
many  provisions  of  the  document  it- 
self, when  compared  with  the  plans 
submitted  by  Pinckney  and  Ran- 
dolph, was  not  an  accident,  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  letter  which 
accompanied  Dr.  Johnson's  report 
and  which  was  submitted  to  the 
states  and  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. (Madison  Papers,  III,  1,560.) 
The  letter  is  marked  throughout  by  an 
attempt  to  prepare  its  readers  for  a 
very  prominent  change  in  their  plan  of 
government. 

"It  is  obviously  impracticable,  in 
the  federal  government  of  these 
States,  to  secure  all  rights  of  inde- 
pendent sovereignty  to  each  and  yet 
provide  for  the  interest  and  safety 
of  all.     Individuals  entering  into  so- 


ciety must  give  up  a  share  of  liberty 
to  preserve  the  rest.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  sacrifice  must  depend  as 
well  upon  the  situation  and  circum- 
stances as  on  the  object  to  be  ob- 
tained." .  .  .  "In  all  our  delibera- 
tions on  this  subject,  we  kept  stead- 
ily  in  our  view  that  which  appeared 
to  us  the  greatest  interest  of  every 
true  American,  the  consolidation  of 
our  union,  in  which  is  involved  our 
prosperity,  felicity,  safety,  perhaps 
our  national  existence." 

This  brief  review  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Convention  appears  to  jus- 
tify certain  conclusions : 

( 1 )  That  when  the  Convention  as- 
sembled, and  until  August  6th,  five 
months  later,  there  was  a  prevalent 
opinion  that  the  confederation  could 
be  so  strengthened  as  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  a  general  govern- 
ment without  impairing  the  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  of  the  re- 
spective states. 

(2)  That  between  August  6th 
and  September  12th  the  Convention 
reached  the  conclusion  that  a  consoli- 
dated government  was  an  imperative 
requirement  of  the  situation. 

(3)  That  the  delegates  were 
aware  of  the  situation,  accepted  it, 
and  in  the  letter  to  the  states  and 
people  made  a  distinct  declaration  of 
the  change  that  it  would  effect  in 
the  character  of  the  government. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Madison 
Papers  was  printed  at  Washington, 
in  1840,  and  their  contents  may  not 
have  been  known  to  the  country  at 
the  time  of  the  contest  in  which  Web- 
ster and  Hayne  became  prominent. 
The  quotations  made  in  this  article  are 
from  an  edition  printed  at  Mobile  in 
1842. 
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Chalcedony  Park 
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IT  would  be  difficult  to  explain 
why  the  traveller  on  reaching  the 
divide  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  slopes  is  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  he  is  on  the  threshold  of 
a  new  and  fascinating  experience. 
Yet  such  is  the  case,  and  as  he  jour- 
neys, for  instance,  down  the  Rio  Puer- 
co  in  Arizona,  he  finds  himself  on  the 
border  of  a  land  riotous  with  color  and 
interspersed  with  high  and  fantastical- 
ly carved  mesas,  banded  with  varie- 
gated tints  or  forming  majestic  set- 
tings of  blue  against  the  distant 
horizon.  This  is  the  famous  region 
of  petrified  trees,  situated  between  the 
Little  Colorado  and  the  Rio  Puerco, 
fifteen  miles  east  of  their  junction,  and 
seventeen  miles  east  of  Holbrook,  Ari- 
zona. The  area  included  is  about 
eight  square  miles,  or  the  size  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  If  travelling-  bv 
rail,  the  tourist  may  alight  at  Ada- 
mana,  a  small  station  on  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad.  Near  by  is  a  "rest- 
house,"  once  presided  over  by  the 
genial  Adam  Hanna,  whose  name,  it 
will  be  noticed,  has  been  pressed  into 


service  by  the  railroad  officials.  The 
"petrified  forest"  region,  also  known 
as  Chalcedony  Park  and  Lithoden- 
dron  Valley  (valley  of  stone  trees), 
may  properly  be  divided  into  three 
areas.  The  largest  of  these,  to  the 
southward,  is  separated  from  the 
smaller  one  by  the  intervening  locality 
where  the  "Natural  Bridge",  consist- 
ing of  one  large  petrified  log,  is  lo- 
cated. As  a  rule,  the  tourist,  on  reach- 
ing Adamana  is  shown  only  the  bridge 
and  a  portion  of  the  smaller  forest. 
Adam  Hanna  used  to  say,  "Well,  it  is 
all  like  this,"  and  the  unsuspecting 
traveller  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  part 
of  the  region  was  being  withheld  from 
his  view. 

The  larger  forest  area  may  be  vis- 
ited with  ease  in  a  day  from  Holbrook, 
which  is  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, being  the  distributing  point 
for  the  Apache  and  Aloki  reservations, 
and  its  streets  are  rendered  especially 
attractive  by  the  gaudy  costumes  of 
the  Indians. 

The  road  to  Chalcedony  Park  leads 
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over  a  high,  rolling  mesa,  covered  with 
sage  brush,  yuccas  and  other  desert 
plants.  To  the  south  is  the  imposing 
range  of  the  White  Mountains,  while 
nearer  stands  Woodruff  Butte,  the 
''Mesa  Prieta"  of  the  Mexicans,  much 
resembling  an  Egyptian  pyramid. 
After  a  ride  of  a  few  hours  the  travel- 
ler ascends  another  mesa,  and  in  doing 
so  his  carriage  bumps  over  obstruc- 
tions, which  prove  to  be  trunks  of  an- 
cient trees,  forming  a  novel  but  ef- 
fective kind  of  corduroy  road.  These 
arc  seen  in  increasing  numbers,  and  at 
last  the  descent  into  the  basin  of  the 
forest  is  made  among  vast  heaps  of 
stone  cylinders  piled  in  confusion  or 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  sand- 
strewn  desert. 

Covering  the  ground  are  fragments 
of  fossil  wood  of  every  hue,  so  bright 
that    a    man    must    indeed    be    proof 


against  temptation  who  does  not  load 
his  pockets  as  he  wanders  about  in 
this  veritable  mine  of  gems.  Twigs, 
branches,  limbs,  trunks  and  stumps  lie 
in  his  course  hither  and  thither,  and 
afford  a  never-failing  delight  till  he 
sits  down,  tired  out,  at  the  "Jim 
Boys"  camp  to  feast  his  eyes  on  the 
enchanting  panorama. 

To  the  south,  Mt.  Thomas,  perhaps 
snow-capped,  stands  among  the  lesser 
peaks  of  the  White  Mountains,  and 
the  intervening  country  swims  as  in  a 
mirage,  across  which  purple  cloud- 
shadows  ever  pass  in  review.  Stretch- 
ing out  towards  the  other  points  of  the 
compass  are  the  walls  of  this  strangely 
sculptured,  brightly  tinted  basin,  look- 
ing for  all  the  world  like  the  backs  of 
a  crowded  herd  of  elephants,  with 
numberless  pinnacles,  canyons  and 
black  lava  heaps,  while  high  above  are 
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seen  the  mesas  which  hold  the  rocks 
whence  these  fossil  trees  were  win- 
nowed after  millions  of  years'  burial. 
In  this  naked  land  erosion  by  the  wind 
and  torrential  rains  goes  on  rapidly 
and  unceasingly.  Down  the  wash, 
which  usually  resembles  a  dry  sandy 
road,  have  passed  most  of  the  seven 
hundred  feet  of  rocks  that  have  been 
dug  from  the  level  sea-bottom  where 
the  ancient  pine  trees  were  over- 
whelmed and  changed  to  things  of  ir- 
idescent beauty. 

Among  such  surroundings  the  story 
of  the  geologist,  as  he  recounts  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  mil- 
lions of  years,  as  though  it  were  the 
tale  of  a  night,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  in- 
teresting. In  the  days  when  the  Arau- 
carian  pines  flourished  where  they  now 
lie,  in  heaps  of  stony  beauty  in  the 
petrified  forest,  conditions  were  very 
different  from  the  present  ones. 
The  sea  claimed  much  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  its  waves  beat  against  shores 
clad   with   noble   forests   inhabited   by 


strange  monsters  of  Triassic  time — 
reptiles  with  large  bodies  and  small 
heads.  Dinosaurs  held  sway  over  the 
land  and  Belodonts,  gigantic  croco- 
diles, lay  in  wait  in  the  lagoons  along 
the  coast.  In  the  shore  waters  were 
beds  of  oysters  and  marine  shells, 
while  in  the  sea  ganoid  fishes,  covered 
with  scale  armor,  sported  or  vied  with 
each  other  for  some  dainty  morsel. 
From  the  land  masses  to  the  north 
flowed  rivers,  bringing  their  burdens 
of  sand  and  mud  into  this  sea,  whose 
bounds  have  not  even  yet  been  com- 
pletely traced  out.  Moisture  there 
was  and  plenty  of  it,  where  is  now 
only  semi-arid  land.  The  story  of  the 
forest  is  full  of  interest.  Geologists 
have  caught  here  and  there  a  clue,  and 
gradually  the  truth  is  being  revealed, 
although  the  difficulties  that  beset  the 
geologist  in  his  quest  for  the  evidence 
that  remains  after  vast  lapses  of  time 
are  many.  Millions  of  years  have 
passed  since  the  pines  grew  at  the  level 
of  the  Triassic  Sea,  and  the  continent 
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has  been  subjected  to  many  ups  and 
downs  since  the  fossil  trees  were 
thrust  high  and  dry  a  mile  upward  into 
the  clear  atmosphere  of  Arizona. 

The  pines  along  the  seashore  were 
perchance  carried  under  by  a  great  sub- 
mergence and  buried  in  beds  of  "de- 
tritus" swept  down  by  rivers,  or  along 
the  beaches  the  trees  sank  in  the  ooze 
or  were  torn  from  tlie  uplands  by 
floods  and  borne  to  sea.  It  is  a  famil- 
iar and  sometimes  grievous  fact  in  the 
experience  of  the  lumbermen  in  the 
pine  forests  of  Arkansas  that  the  best 
trees  (that  is,  the  richest  in  resin)  will 
not  float,  but  sink  during  the  "drives," 
entailing  much  loss  to  them.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  case  with  the  Triassic 
cone-bearing  trees,  their  heavy  trunks 
sinking  into  the  quicksand  beds  of  the 
sea-beach.  At  all  events  the  visitor 
can  readily  see  that  the  fossil  trunks  lie 


in  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  which 
indicate  ancient  beach  deposits.  Bur- 
ied in  these  heaps  of  sand  and  gravel, 
in  contact  with  alkaline  water  holding 
silica  in  solution,  the  pines  began  to  be 
changed  into  stone  of  beauty  and  du- 
rability. Not  always  in  the  same  de- 
gree, however,  for  of  the  remains  of 
ancient  trees  scattered  over  hundreds 
of  square  miles,  forming  the  coasts  of 
the  Triassic  Sea,  the  most  are  pale  and 
bleached,  like  the  bones  of  the  extinct 
animals  which  are  often  found  with 
them.  In  the  beds  out  of  which  were 
carved  the  basins  of  the  forest  the  con- 
ditions were  different,  in  that  the 
silica-charged  water  contained  also 
minerals  of  tints  that  no  artist  may 
ever  hope  to  emulate,  and  these  were 
fixed  for  all  time  in  stone  of  the  most 
indestructible  character.  It  is  on  that 
account  especially  that  this  widespread 
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deposit  of  fossil  wood  easily  outranks 
all  other  similar  regions  throughout 
the  world. 

The  process  by  which  petrifaction 
takes  place  is  one  of  substitution. 
When  removed  from  contact  with  air, 
wood  undergoes  a  slow  decay,  being 
resolved  into  the  gases  which  compose 
it.  The  most  familiar  product,  marsh 
gas  or  natural  gas,  bubbles  up  through 
mud  and  water,  indicating  the  slow 
combustion  going  on  below.  As  each 
particle  of  wood  melts  away,  its  place 
is  taken  by  silica  from  the  water 
charged  with  minerals,  until  in  place 
of  each  cell  of  the  wood  there  is  substi- 
tuted a  cast  of  that  cell  in  stone.  Step 
by  step  this  transmutation  has  gone 
on,  till  the  tree  trunks  have  actually  be- 
come columns  of  wood  opal,  jasper, 
carnelian  and  chalcedony.  It  is 
thought  that  the  acids  formed  during 


the  decay  of  the  wood  have,  as  they 
were  disengaged,  neutralized  the  alka- 
line solvent  of  the  silica  in  the  water, 
causing  the  deposit  of  the  silica  to  take 
the  place  of  the  wood  structure,  and 
this  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  expla- 
nation. 

In  the  fossil  wood  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Chalcedony  Park  the  full 
structure  of  the  ancient  trees — rings, 
grains,  knots,  etc. — is  apparent  at  a 
glance,  and  the  shattered  trunks  lying 
over  the  "Painted  Desert"  look  like  the 
work  of  a  modern  woodman ;  so  much 
so  that  strangers  are  said  to  have  act- 
ually gathered  the  splinters  to  throw 
on  their  camp  fires.  The  fossil  wood 
of  the  great  forest,  however,  is  more 
dense  and  massive,  and  the  true  cell- 
structure  of  the  pines  only  reveals  it- 
self under  the  microscope.  Much  of 
the  wood  has  lost  its  structure  entirely 
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and  simply  consists  of  masses  of  rich- 
huecl  chalcedony.  Occasionally  fine 
crystals  of  amethyst  and  rock  crystals 
are  found  in  cavities  in  the  logs  or  in 
the  hearts  of  the  trees.  Paleobotan- 
ists  have  concluded  that  these  trees 
were  conifers,  as  they  show  the  charac- 
teristic cell-structure  of  that  order ; 
that  is,  the  cells  have  disk-like  mark- 
ings on  the  walls,  and  when  a  section 
is  made  across  the  grain,  no  pores  are 
visible,  so  that  while  no  one  has  actu- 
ally seen  a  cone  or  needle  of  this  tree, 
whose  scientific  name  is  "Araucdriox- 
ylon  arisonicum"  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
triumphs  of  paleobotanical  science 
that  the  species  has  been  accurately 
classified. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  fossil 
trees  runs  parallel  with  the  building  of 
the  continent.  Slowly  the  latter  sank, 
carrying  down  the  land  from  which  the 
Triassic  beds  were  ground,  deepening 
the  shallow  Triassic  sea,  until  it  com- 
pletely covered  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  At  the  close  of  the  Jurassic 
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period  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  was 
thrust  up  and  the  peaks  of  the  Wasatch 
and  Uintah  mountains  came  into  view. 
Then,  too,  appeared  the  deep  and  wide 
Cretaceous  sea,  and  on  its  bottom  were 
formed  the  chalky  beds  which  have 
been  sculptured  into  the  white  hills 
many  miles  north  of  the  forest  on  the 
road  to  the  Moki  villages.  With  the 
close  of  the  Cretaceous  came  a  great 
upheaval  of  the  entire  western  half  of 
the  continent,  obliterating  the  sea 
which  had  separated  the  then  future 
continent  into  two  land  masses,  and  a 
new  era  was  ushered  in  with  the 
Eocene.  The  age  of  reptiles  had 
passed,  and  mammals  fully  as  strange 
grew  and  flourished  among  new  trees 
and  plants  that  took  the  place  of  the 
earlier  vegetation.  In  the  area  of  the 
former  sea,  fresh  water  lakes  like  in- 
land seas  now  formed,  and  the  camel 
and  horse  came  upon  the  still  primeval 
stage.  The  continent  had  various  ups 
and  downs  through  the  Miocene  and 
Pliocene,    but    gradually   assumed    its 
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familiar  shape  until  the  Quaternary 
was  reached  when  man  seems  to  have 
first  appeared.  Standing  among-  these 
stony  relics  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that 
seons  passed  since  they  were  first 
stored  away  in  the  earth,  waiting  to 
be  dug  out  by  the  elements  from  under 
thousands  of  feet  of  rocks  and  brought 
once  more  to  view  with  only  lizards 
and  stunted  shrubs  to  represent  the 
monsters  and  trees  of  a  former  time. 

Among  the  many  other  attractive 
features  of  this  region  are  the  ruined 
pueblos,  which  for  countless  ages  have 
been  sleeping  under  the  desert  sand. 
These  pueblos  were  once  cities,  many 
of  them  as  large  as  ancient  Rome,  but 
their  history  is  now  lost.  Not  one 
ruined  city  only,  but  thousands  of  them 
are  scattered  over  this  pueblo  region. 
Picture  them  with  their  houses  built 
of  logs  sparkling  with  gems,  and  one 


can  begin  to  appreciate  the  magnifi- 
cence which  they  must  have  presented. 
It  is  believed  that  they  were  occupied 
by  three  or  more  tribes  of  Indians,  and 
there  are  many  evidences  that  other 
tribes  came  from  afar  to  collect  frag- 
ments of  fossil  wood,  from  which  to 
make  arrowheads  and  various  objects 
for  use  in  their  religious  ceremonies. 
Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  gem- 
like chalcedony  is  found  in  ruins  many 
miles  away  from  its  original  site. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  stone-work  ever 
found  on  this  continent  came  from  the 
hands  of  these  tribes.  Selecting  the 
milky  and  banded  chalcedony,  they 
ground  out  from  it,  with  infinite  labor 
and  patience,  tablets,  cones  and  cylin- 
ders which  to  this  day  retain  their  ex- 
quisite polish.  In  some  cases  they 
drilled  holes  through  this   material — 
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hard  as  adamant.  The  objects  thus 
made  were  priceless  fetiches  of  the 
medicine  man,  and  even  now  the 
Navajo  and  Zufii  Indians  look  upon 
them  with  great  reverence.  In  a  grave, 
evidently  that  of  a  medicine  man  who 
belonged  to  a  pueblo,  on  the  rim  of  the 
forest,  there  have  recently  been  found 
a  number  of  these  fetiches  together 
with  many  other  prized  belongings  of 
the  Indian  priest. 

Archaeologists  have  tried,  though 
almost  in  vain,  to  discover  the  life- 
history  of  the  people  who  inhabited 
these  cities,  and  while  zealous  Ameri- 
cans are  scouring  all  continents  but 
their  own  for  something  mysterious,  it 
is  surprising  how  little  interest  has 
been  manifested  in  acquiring  knowl- 
edge regarding  these  ancient  dwellers 
in  our  own  land.  Nowhere  are  the 
mysteries  surrounding  the  buried 
pueblos  of  the  Southwest  more  fas- 
cinating than  in  this  beautiful  region 
of  the  petrified  forests. 

To  any  one  who  sees  the  present 
desolation  of  these  arid  lands,  the 
wastes  of  sand  and  sagebrush,  the  dry 
washes,  the  seamed  and  gullied  hills 
and  mesas  shimmering  in  the  vivid 
sunlight,  the  idea  that  people  once 
lived  here  must  seem  strange  if  not  in- 
credible. But  tangible  proof  of  the 
fact  exists,  for  last  summer  in  connec- 
tion with  explorations  for  the  National 
Museum  in  Washington,  Dr.  Walter 
Hough  discovered  and  excavated  a 
number  of  these  ancient  pueblos, 
bringing  to  light  many  curious  and 
beautiful  relics  of  this  ancient  race, 
ifere,  too,  were  found  the  remains  of 
a  cannibal  feast,  consisting  of  broken 
and  charred  human  bones,  besides  ves- 
sels, ornaments  and  implements  of  a 
forgotten  civilization. 


The  outlook  for  the  permanent 
preservation  of  this  wonderful  region 
is  now  encouraging.  And  it  is  none 
too  soon,  for  the  result  of  vandalism 
is  already  in  .  evidence.  Mineral 
claims  were  taken  up  some  years  ago, 
and  hundreds  of  tons  of  fossil  wood 
were  shipped  away,  to  be  cut  into  ex- 
pensive table-tops,  mantels,  and  the 
like.  A  stamp  mill,  too,  was  erected 
for  crushing  the  hard  material  into  a 
substitute  for  emery,  but  fortunately 
this  plan  for  denuding  the  region  was 
averted. 

In  1895  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Arizona  memorialized  Congress  to 
withdraw  from  entry  certain  portions 
of  the  Petrified  Forest  region  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  national  park. 
A  copy  of  this  memorial  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  through  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey, 
Professor  Lester  F.  Ward,  an  eminent 
geologist,  was  instructed  to  visit  the 
region.  Upon  his  return  he  prepared 
a  report  which  has  been  published  by 
the  Survey.     In  it  he  recommended : 

(1)  That  all  parts  of  the  region  fall- 
ing within  the  designation  of  "petrified 
forests"  be  withdrawn  from  entry. 

(2)  That  a  more  extended  and  ac- 
curate survey  be  made  of  the  proper 
boundaries  of  the  park ;  and 

(3)  That  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
taking  measures  to  prevent  the  parting 
and  collapse  of  the  natural  bridge, 
which  is  "beginning  to  crack  cross- 
ways,  and  is  liable  to  break  in  pieces 
at  any  time." 

The  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  already  passed  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  preservation  of  about 
two  thousand  acres  of  the  region  in 
question  as  a  public  park  to  be  known 
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as  the  "Petrified  Forest  National 
Park,"  and  it  only  remains  for  the 
Senate  to  act  favorably  when  the  bill 
leaches  that  body.  Meanwhile  the  In- 
terior Department  has  taken  proper 
steps  to  prevent  the  removal  of  any 
more  fossil  trees. 

It  seems  proper  to  give  a  due  share 
of  credit  to  the  Secretarv  of  the  Smith- 


sonian Institution  and  the  Directors  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
for  the  present  fortunate  outlook,  as  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  was  influ- 
enced in  its  recommendations  by  their 
favorable  attitude,  as  well  as  by  the 
immediate  results  of  Professor  Ward's 
visit. 
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The  First  American  Geography 


By  Clifton  Johnson 


IN  Coloni- 
al     days 
geogra- 
phy   was 
spoken    of    as 
"a      diversion 
for  a  winter's 
evening,"  and 
a  c  q  u  a  i  ntance 
with     it     was 
considered   an 
a  ccomplish- 
ment       rather 
than    a    necessity, 
tary    instruction    in 
occasionally      given 
advanced    schools 
not     taken     up 
schools    until 


pended  with 
"D.  D.  Minis- 
ter of  the 
Congregation 
i  n  Charles- 
town,  Massa- 
chusetts." He 
was    born     in 

GEOGRAPHY  MADE  EASY",  *&,  gradu- 

ated      from 

- '  ■-  ■       a i     ■  ^   Yale  in   1783, 

and    the    year 
f  o  1 1  o  w  i  n  g 
published    at    New    Haven    his    first 
geography.     Later  he  put  forth  sev- 
eral    other     geographies     large     and 


Decorative  Heading  from  Isaiah  Thomas  Edition  of  1804 


Some  rudimen- 
the  science  was 
at  the  more 
,  but  the  topic  was 
in  the  elementary 
after  the  Revolution. 
A  knowledge  of  it  was  first  made  a 
condition  for  entering  Harvard  in 
181 5,  and  a  dozen  years  more  elapsed 
before  Massachusetts  named  it  among 
the  required  studies  in  the  public 
schools.  To  begin  with,  it  was  not  in- 
troduced as  a  separate  study,  but  the 
books  were  used  as  readers.  The  same 
was  true  of  the  early  school  histories. 
However,  geography  presently  won  a 
place  of  its  own  and  kept  it  in  spite 
of  the  protests  that  the  scholars'  at- 
tention was  thereby  being  taken  away 
from  "cyphering." 

The  pioneer  of  American  authors  of 
school      geographies      was     Jedidiah 
Morse.     ( )n  the  title  page  of  most  edi- 
tions of  his  books  his  name  was  ap- 
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small,  became  a  compiler  of  gazetteers, 
wrote  various  important  historical  and 
religious  works,  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
and  for  more  than  thirty  years  served 
as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in 
Charlestown.  He  won  fame  not  only 
in  his  own  country,  but  was  recog- 
nized abroad  as  a  man  of  distinguished 
attainments,  and  a  number  of  his  books 
were  translated  into  French  and  Ger- 
man. His  "Geography  Made  Easy", 
a  small  leather-bound  i2mo  of  about 
four  hundred  pages  was  for  many 
years  by  far  the  most  popular  text- 
book dealing  with  this  subject.  My 
copy,      dated       1800,      is      dedicated 

TO    T  H  E 

Young  Mafters  and  Mifses 

Throughout   the  United   States 
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Two  maps  of  double-page  size  are  the 
only  illustrations — one  a  map  of  the 
world,  the  other  of  North  America. 
The  earlier  pages  treat  of  the  "Doc- 
trine of  the  Sphere,  Of  Astronomical 
Geography,  Of  Globes  and  their  Use," 
etc.  But  soon  we  come  to  the  "His- 
tory of  the  Discovery  of  America", 
and  then  to  a  "General  Description  of 
America."  In  the  latter  chapter  is 
much  that  is  interesting  and  pictur- 
esque. It  includes,  as  do  all  the  early 
geographies,  a  good  many  imaginative 
travellers'  tales  picked  up  from  news- 
papers and  other  chance  sources  with- 
out any  pains  being  taken  to  verify 
them  or  to  inquire  as  to  the  reliability 
of  their  authors.  In  fact,  it  sometimes 
seems  as  if  the  more  fabulous  the  story 
the  better  its  chance  to  be  recorded  in 
the  school  text-books.  We  get  very 
entertaining  glimpses  of  the  limitations 
of  geographical  knowledge  at  the  time 
in  the  following  extracts  from  Morse. 

''The  Andes,  in  South  America,  stretch 
along  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
The  height  of  Chimborazo,  the  most  ele- 
vated point  in  this  vast  chain  of  mountains 
is  20,280  feet,  above  5,000  feet  higher  than 
any  other  mountain  in  the  known  world. 

"North  America  has  no  remarkably  high 
mountains.  The  most  considerable  are 
those  known  under  the  general  name  of 
the  Allegany  Mountains.  These  stretch 
along  in  many  broken  ridges  under  dif- 
ferent names  from  Hudson's  River  to 
Georgia.  The  Andes  and  the  Allegany 
Mountains  are  probably  the  same  range  in- 
terrupted  by   the    Gulf   of   Mexico. 

"Who  were  the  first  people  of  America? 
And  whence  did  they  come?  The  Abbe 
Clavigero  gives  his  opinion  in  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: 

'  'The  Americans  descended  from  dif- 
ferent nations,  or  from  different  families 
dispersed  after  the  confusion  of  tongues. 
No   person   will    doubt   the    truth    of   this, 


First  American  Geography 

Size  of  original  4%  x  b% 

who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  multitude 
and  great  diversity  of  the  American  lan- 
guages. In  Mexico  alone  thirty-five  have 
already  been  discovered.' 

"But  how  did  the  inhabitants  and  ani- 
mals originally  pass  to  America? 

"The  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  of  the 
new  world  passed  there  by  land.  This 
fact  is  manifest  from  the  improbability 
and  inconsistency  of  all  other  opinions. 
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Rev.  Jedidiah  Morse 

"This    necessarily    supposes    an    ancient 
union  between  the  equinoxial  countries  of 
America  and  those  of  Africa,  and  a  con- 
nexion of  the  northern  countries  of  Amer- 
ica with   Europe   on   the   E.   and  Asia   on 
the  W.     The  beasts  of  cold  climes  passed 
over  the  northern  isthmuses,  which  prob- 
ably    connected     Europe,     America    and 
Asia;    and   the    animals    and    reptiles   pe- 
culiar   to    hot    countries    passed    over   the 
isthmus  that  probably  connected  S.  Amer- 
ica with   Africa.     Various  reasons   induce 
us   to  believe  that  there  was   formerly  a 
tract  of  land  which  united  the  most  east- 
ern  part    of   Brazil    to    the    most    western 
part  of  Africa;  and   that  all  the  space   of 
land  may  have  been  sunk  by  violent  earth- 
quakes, leaving  only  some  traces  of  it  in 
that    chain    of    islands    of    which    Cape   de 
Verd,  Ascension  and  St.  Matthew's  Island 
make  a  part.     In  like  manner,  it  is  prob- 
able,   the    northwestern  part   of    America 
■■■:.-.    united    to    the    northeastern    part    of 
Asia,  and  the  northeastern  parts  of  Amer- 
ica to  the   northwestern  parts  of   Europe, 
by    Greenland,    Iceland,    etc. 

"QUADRUPEDE    ANIMALS    within 
the  United  States.     Mammoth.     This  name 


has    been    given    to    an    unknown    animal, 
whose    bones    are    found   in   the    northern 
parts    of    both    the    old    and    new    world. 
From    the    form    of    their   teeth,   they   are 
supposed  to  have  been  carniverous.     Like 
the  elephant  .they  were  armed  with  tusks 
of  ivory;  but  they  obviously  differed  from 
the    elephant    in    size;    their    bones    prove 
them  to  have  been  5  or  6  times  as  large. 
"A    late    governor    of    Virginia,    having 
asked  some    delegates   of  the   Delawares 
what   they   knew  respecting   this  animal; 
the    chief    speaker    informed    him    that    it 
was   a  tradition   handed   down  from   their 
fathers,   'That   in  ancient  times  a  herd  of 
them  came  to  the  Big-bone  licks,  and  be- 
gan an  universal  destruction  of  the  bears, 
deer,    elks,    buffaloes,    and    other    animals 
which  had  been  created  for  the  use  of  the 
Indians;  that  the  Great  Man,  above,  look- 
ing down,  and  seeing  this,  was  so  enraged 
that  he  seized  his  lightning,  descended  to 
the    earth,    seated   himself   upon    a    neigh- 
bouring mountain,  on  a  rock,  on  which  his 
seat  and  the  print  of  his  feet  are  still  to  be 
seen,  and  hurled  his  bolts  among  them  till 
the    whole    were    slaughtered,    except    the 
big  bull,  who,  presenting  his  forehead  to 
the  shafts,  shook  them  off  as  they  fell;  but 
at  length,  missing  one,  it  wounded  him  in 
the  side;  whereupon,  springing  round,  he 
bounded  over  the  Ohio,  the  Wabash,  the 
Illinois,   and   finally   over  the   great   lakes, 
where  he  is  living  at  this  day.' 

"Sapajon,  Sagoin.  There  are  various 
species  of  animals  said  to  inhabit  the 
country  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, called  Sapajons  and  Sagoins.  The 
former  are  capable  of  supporting  them- 
selves by  their  tails;  the  latter  are  not. 
They  have  a  general  resemblance  to  mon- 
keys, but  are  not  sufficiently  known  to  be 
particularly   described." 

The  sapajon  and  sagoin  are  not  as 
mythical  as  might  be  fancied  from 
what  the  book  says  of  them.  They 
both  belong  to  the  monkey  tribe,  but 
dwell  in  South  America  instead  of  on 
the  lower  Mississippi.  Another  curi- 
ous item  is  this : 

"Grey    Squirrels   sometimes    migrate    in 
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considerable  numbers.  If  in  their  course 
they  meet  with  a  river,  each  of  them  takes 
a  shingle,  piece  of  bark,  or  the  like,  and 
carries  it  to  the  water;  thus  equipped  they 
embark,  and  erect  their  tails  to  the  gentle 
breeze,  which  soon  wafts  them  over  in 
safety;  but  a  sudden  flaw  of  wind  some- 
times produces  a  destructive  shipwreck." 

Fifty  animals  are  described  in  all, 
and  then  we  have  a  section  devoted  to 
"Birds."  Next  "Amphibious  Rep- 
tiles" are  considered,  after  that  "Ser- 
pents" and  finally  "Fishes."  Here  are 
samples. 

"The  Wakon  Bird,  which  probably  is  of 
the  same  species  with  the  Bird  of  Para- 
dise, receives  its  name  from  the  ideas  the 
Indians  have  of  its  superior  excellence; 
the  Wakon  Bird  being  in  their  language 
the  bird  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Its  tail  is 
composed  of  four  or  five  feathers,  which 
are  three  times  as  long  as  its  body,  and 
which  are  beautifully  shaded  with  green 
and  purple.  It  carries  this  fine  length  of 
plumage  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pea- 
cock does  his,  but  it  is  not  known 
whether,  like  him,  it  ever  raises  it  to  an 
erect  position. 

The  Whit  saw  is  of  the  cuckow  kind, 
being  a  solitary  bird,  and  scarcely  ever 
seen.  In  the  summer  months  it  is  heard 
in  the  groves,  where  it  makes  a  noise  like 
the  filing  of  a  saw. 

Of  the  Frog  kind  are  many  species. 
Pond  frog,  green  fountain  frog,  tree  frog, 
bull  frog.  Besides  these,  are  the  dusky 
brown,  spotted  frog  of  Carolina;  their 
voice  resembles  the  grunting  of  swine. 
The  bell  frog,  so  called,  because  their 
voice  is  fancied  to  be  exactly  like  that  of 
a  loud  cow  bell.  A  beautiful  green  frog 
whose  noise  is  like  the  barking  of  little 
dogs,  or  the  yelping  of  puppies.  A  less 
green  frog,  whose  notes  resemble  those 
of  young  chickens.  Little  gray  speckled 
frog,  who  make  a  noise  like  the  striking 
of  two  pebbles  together  under  the  surface 
of  the  water.  There  is  yet  an  extremely 
diminutive  species  of  frogs,  called  by 
some,   Savanna   crickets,   whose  notes  are 


not  unlike  the  chattering  of  young  birds 
or  crickets.  They  are  found  in  great  mul- 
titudes  after  plentiful    rains. 

"The  Alligator  is  a  very  large,  ugly,  terri- 
ble creature,  of  prodigious  strength,  ac- 
tivity and  swiftness  in  the  water.  They 
are  from  12  to  23  feet  in  length;  their 
bodies  are  as  large  as  that  of  a  horse. 
The  head  of  a  full-grown  alligator  is 
about  three  feet  long,  and  the  mouth 
opens  nearly  the  same  length.  The  upper 
jaw  only,  moves,  and  this  they  raise  so  as 
to  form  a  right  angle  with  the  lower  one. 
They  open  their  mouths  while  they  lie 
basking  in  the  sun,  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  creeks,  and  when  filled  with  flies, 
musketoes  and  other  insects,  they  sud- 
denly let  fall  their  upper  jaw  with  sur- 
prising noise,  and  thus  secure  their  prey. 

''The  Rattle  Snake  may  be  ranked 
among  the  largest  serpents  in  America. 
If  pursued  and  overtaken,  they  instantly 
throw  themselves  into  the  spiral  coil;  their 
whole  body  swells  through  rage,  their 
eyes  are  red  as  burning  coals,  and  their 
brandishing  forked  tongues,  of  the  colour 
of  the  hottest  flame,  menaces  a  horrid 
death. 

"The  Joint  Snake,  if  we  may  credit  Car- 
ver's account  of  it,  is  a  great  curiosity. 
Its  skin  is  as  hard  as  parchment,  and  as 
smooth  as  glass.  It  is  beautifully 
streaked  with  black  and  white.  It  is  so 
stiff,  and  has  so  few  joints,  and  those  so 
unyielding,  that  it  can  hardly  bend  itself 
into  the  form  of  a  hoop.  When  it  is 
struck,  it  breaks  like  a  pipe-stem;  and  you 
may,  with  a  whip,  break  it  from  the  tail  to 
the  bowels  into  pieces  not  an  inch  long, 
and  not  produce  the  least  tincture  of 
blood." 

Other  snakes  mentioned  are  the 
"Water  Viper,  with  a  sharp  thorn  tail, 
Hog  nose  Snake,  Coach  Whip  Snake, 
which  the  Indians  imagine  is  able  to 
cut  a  man  in  two  with  a  jerk  of  its 
tail,  Ribbon  Snake,  Glass  Snake  and 
Two-headed  Snake." 

In  the  list  of  fishes  are  noted  the 
"Shipjack,  Minow,  Shiner,  Dab.  Hard 
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Head    and    Mummychog." 
Lamprey  it  is  affirmed  that 


Of    the 


"After  the  spawning  season  is  over,  and 
the  young  fry  have  gone  down  to  the  sea, 
the  old  fishes  attach  themselves  to  the 
roots  and  limbs  of  trees,  which  have  fallen 
or  run  into  the  water,  and  there  perish. 
A  mortification  begins  at  the  tail,  and 
proceeds  upwards  to  the  vital  part.  Fish 
of  this  kind  have  been  found  at  Plymouth, 
in  New  Hampshire,  in  different  stages  of 
putrification." 

When  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  United  States  have  been  dealt 
with,  New  England  is  taken  up,  and 
we  are  informed  that  in  this  portion 
of  the  republic — 

"Learning  is  more  generally  diffused 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe;  aris- 
ing from  the  excellent  establishment  of 
schools  in  almost  every  township  and 
smaller  district. 

"A  very  valuable  source  of  information 
to  the  people  is  the  Newspapers,  of  which 
not  less  than  thirty  thousand  are  printed 
every  week,  in  New  England. 

"Apples  are  common,  and  cider  consti- 
tutes the  principal  drink  of  the  inhabi- 
tants." 

Each  state  is  described  in  detail,  in- 
cluding such  topics  as  "Religion,  Mili- 
tary Strength,  Literature,  Curiosities, 
Constitution  and  History."  Bridges 
are  constantly  referred  to — even  those 
over  the  smaller  rivers.  We  learn,  for 
instance,  that  across  the  Piscataqua  in 
New  Hampshire  a  few  miles  above 
Portsmouth  "has  been  erected  the  most 
respectable  bridge  in  the  United 
States,  2,600  feet  in  length,"  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  seventy  thousand  dollars.  In 
Massachusetts  ten  bridges  are  listed 
that  "merit  notice,"  and  it  is  added 
"These  bridges  are  all  supported  by 
a  toll." 

Harvard  University,  the  book  says, 


"consists  of  four  elegant  edifices",  and 
we  are  told  that  "In  Williamstown  is 
another  literary  institution"  started  in 
1790,  partly  by  lottery  and  partly  by 
the  liberal  donation  of  gentlemen  of 
the  town."  Boston  had  seven  schools 
supported  wholly  at  the  public  expense, 
and  in  them  the  children  of  every  class 
of  citizens  freely  associate.  Three  of 
these  were  "English  grammar  schools" 
in  which  "the  children  of  both  sexes, 
from  7  to  14  years  of  age  are  instructed 
in  spelling,  accenting  and  reading  the 
English  language  with  propriety;  also 
in  English  grammar  and  composition, 
together  with  the  rudiments  of  geog- 
raphy." In  three  other  schools  "the 
same  children  are  taught  writing  and 
arithmetic.  The  schools  are  attended 
alternately,  and  each  of  them  is  fur- 
nished with  an  Usher  or  Assistant. 
The  masters  of  these  schools  have  each 
a  salary  of  666  2-3  dollars  per  annum 
payable  quarterly."  Lastly  there  was 
the  "Latin  grammar  school"  to  which 
"none  are  admitted  till  ten  years  of 
age." 

The  inhabitants  of  Boston  at  this 
time  numbered  24,937.  As  usual  in 
speaking  of  important  places  a  list 
is  given  of  the  "public  buildings." 
There  were  "18  houses  for  public  wor- 
ship, the  state  house,  court  house,  gaol, 
Faneuil  Hall,  a  theatre,  an  alms  house, 
and  powder  magazine."  The  principal 
manufactures  of  the  town  were  "rum, 
beer,  paper  hangings,  loaf  sugar,  cord- 
age, sail  cloth,  spermaceti  and  tallow 
candles,  and  glass." 

The  final  states  to  be  considered  in 
the  New  England  section  are  "Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations", 
and  Connecticut.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  bit  in  this  portion  is  the 
statement  that  to  Hartford,  at  the  head 
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of  ship  navigation  on  the  Connecticut 
River,  was  brought  in  boats  the  prod- 
uce of  the  country  for  two  hundred 
miles  above.  Railroads  were  as  yet 
undreamed  of,  and  right  through  the 
book  navigable  streams  and  canals  are 
treated  as  of  far  more  importance  than 
they  would  be  at  present. 

Now  we  come  to  "The  Second 
Grand  Division  of  the  United 
States."  It  comprised  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware 
and  "Territory  N.  W.  of  Ohio." 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  climate 
of  this  tract,  which  the  book  says  has 

"But  one  steady  trait,  and  that  is,  it  is 
uniformly  variable.  The  changes  of 
weather  are  great,  and  frequently  sudden. 
On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  climate 
is  a  compound  of  most  of  the  climates  of 
the  world.  It  has  the  moisture  of  Ireland 
in  spring;  the  heat  of  Africa  in  summer ; 
the  temperature  of  Italy  in  June;  the  sky 
of  Egypt  in  autumn;  the  snow  and  cold  of 
Norway  in  winter;  the  tempests  (in  a 
certain  degree)  of  the  West  Indies,  in 
every  season;  and  the  variable  winds  and 
weather  of  Great  Britain  in  every  month 
in  the  year." 

"From  this  account  of  the  climate,  it  is 
easy  to  ascertain  that  degrees  of  health, 
and  what  diseases  prevail.  As  the  inhabi- 
tants have  the  climate,  so  they  have  the 
accute  diseases  of  all  the  countries  that 
have  been  mentioned." 

Concerning    New    York    City,    the 

book  says — 

"A  want  of  good  water  has  been  a  great 
inconvenience  to  the  citizens;  there  being 
but  few  wells  in  the  city.  Most  of  the 
people  are  supplied  every  day  with  fresh 
water  conveyed  to  their  doors  in  casks, 
from  a  pump  at  the  head  of  Queen-street, 
which  receives  it  from  a  spring  almost  a 
mile  from  the  centre  of  the  city.  This  well 
is  about  20  feet  deep,  and  4  feet  diameter. 
The    average   quantity   drawn    daily   from 


this  remarkable  well,  is  no  hogsheads  of 
130  gallons  each.  In  some  hot  summer 
days,  216  .hogsheads  have  been  drawn 
from  it,  and  what  is  very  singular,  there 
is  never  more  or  less  than  about  three 
feet  of  water  in  the  well.  The  water  is 
sold  commonly  at  three  pence  a  hogshead 
at  the  pump.  The  Manhattan  Company 
was  incorporated  in  1798,  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  good  water  into  the  city, 
and  their  works  are  now  nearly  com- 
pleted." 

New  York  then  had  a  population  of 
sixty  thousand,  which  included  about 
three  thousand  slaves. 

In  describing  the  "Territory  N.  W. 
of  the  Ohio"  a  list  is  given  of  its  forts 
"established  for  the  protection  of  the 
frontiers",  and  we  are  told  that 

"Both  the  high  and  low  lands  produce 
vast  quantities  of  natural  grapes,  of  which 
the  settlers  universally  make  a  sufficiency, 
for  their  own  consumption,  of  rich  red 
wine.  It  is  asserted  that  age  will  render 
this  wine  preferable  to  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean wines.  Cotton  is  the  natural  produc- 
tion of  this  country,  and  it  grows  in  great 
perfection." 

Below  are  fragments  of  information 
about  the  Southern  States,  "The 
Third  and  much  the  largest  Grand 
Division  of  the  United  States." 

"The  city  of  Washington  stands  at  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Patomak  and  the 
Eastern  Branch.  The  situation  of  this 
metropolis  is  upon  the  great  post  road, 
equi-distant  from  the  northern  and 
southern  extremities  of  the  Union.  The 
public  offices  were  removed  to  this  city 
in  the  summer  of  1800,  and  here  in  future 
Congress  will  hold  their  sessions." 

"In  the  flat  country  near  the  sea-coast 
of  North  Carolina,  the  inhabitants,  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  autumn,  are  subject 
to  intermittent  fevers,  which  often  prove 
fatal.  The  countenances  of  the  inhabitants 
during  these  seasons,  have  generally  a 
pale  yellowish  cast,  occasioned  by  the 
prevalence  of  bilious  symptoms. 
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"A  few  years  since,  Tennessee  abounded 
with  large  herds  of  wild  cattle,  improper- 
ly called  Buffaloes;  but  the  improvident 
or  ill-disposed  among  the  first  settlers, 
have  destroyed  multitudes  of  them,  out  of 
mere  wantonness.  They  are  still  to  be 
found  on  some  of  the  south  branches  of 
Cumberland  river.  Elk  or  moose  are  seen 
in  many  places,  chiefly  among  the  moun- 
tains. The  deer  are  become  comparative- 
ly scarce;  so  that  no  person  makes  a 
business  of  hunting  them  for  their  skins 
only.      Enough   of  bears   and   wolves   yet 


Under  the  heading  Spanish  Domin- 
ions in  N.  America  (that  is,  Florida 
and  Mexico)  we  find  this — 

"The  greatest  curiosity  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  is  their  floating  gardens.  When 
the  Mexicans,  about  the  year  1325,  were 
subdued  by  the  Colhuan  and  Tepanecan 
nations,  and  confined  to  the  small  islands 
of  the  lake,  having  no  land  to  cultivate, 
they  were  taught  by  necessity  to  form 
movable  gardens,  which  floated  on  the 
lake.  Their  construction  is  very  simple. 
They  take  willows  and  the  roots  of  marsh 
plants,  and  other  materials  which  are  light, 
and  twist  them  together,  and  so  firmly 
unite  them  as  to  form  a  sort  of  platform, 
which  is  capable  of  supporting  the  earth 
of  the  garden.  Upon  this  foundation  they 
lay  bushes  and  over  them  spread  the  mud 
which  they  draw  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  lake.  Their  figure  is  quadrangular; 
their  length  and  breadth  various,  but 
generally  about  8  rods  long  and  3  wide; 
and  their  elevation  from  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  less  than  a  foot.  These  were  the 
first  fields  that  the  Mexicans  owned,  after 
the  foundation  of  Mexico;  there  they 
first  cultivated  the  maize,  great  pepper 
and  other  plants  necessary  for  their  sup- 
port. From  the  industry  of  the  people 
these  fields  soon  became  numerous.  At 
present  they  cultivate  flowers  and  every 
sort  of  garden  herbs  upon  them.  In  the 
largest  gardens  there  is  commonly  a  little 
tree  and  a  little  hut,  to  shelter  the  cultiva- 
tor, and  defend  him  from  the  rain  or  the 
sun.  When  the  owner  of  a  garden  wishes 
to   change   his   situation,  to  get  out  of  a 


bad  neighborhood,  or  to  come  near  to  his 
family,  he  gets  into  his,  little  boat,  and  by 
his  own  strength  alone,  if  the  garden  is 
small,  or  with  the  assistance  of  others  if 
it  be  large,  conducts  it  wherever  he 
pleases." 

Among  the  islands  off  the  coast  of 
South  America  that  are  described  is 
"Juan  Fernandes  300  miles  west  of 
Chili",  famous  for  its  connection  with 
Defoe's  "Robinson  Crusoe."  The 
book  tells  how  Alexander  Selkirk 
dwelt  there  and  how  he  was  finally 
rescued,  concluding  with — 

"During  his  abode  on  this  island  he  had 
killed  500  goats,  which  he  caught  by  run- 
ning them  down;  and  he  marked  as  many 
more  on  the  ear,  which  he  let  go.  Some 
of  these  were  caught  30  years  after,  their 
venerable  aspect  and  majestic  beards  dis- 
covering strong  symptoms  of  antiquity. 

"Selkirk  upon  his  return  to  England, 
was  advised  to  publish  an  account  of  his 
life  and  adventures.  He  is  said  to  have 
put  his  papers  into  the  hands  of  Daniel 
Defoe,  to  prepare  them  for  publication. 
But  that  writer,  by  the  help  of  those 
papers,  and  a  lively  fancy  transformed 
Alexander  Selkirk  into  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  returned  Selkirk  his  papers  again;  so 
that  the  latter  derived  no  advantage  from 
them." 

Part  I  of  the  Geography  closes  with 
"New  Discoveries,"  which  it  declares 
"have  been  numerous  and  important." 
Here  is  one : 

The  Northern  Archipelago.']  This  consists 
of  several  groups  of  islands  situated  be- 
tween the  eastern  coast  of  Kamtschatka 
and  the  western  coast  of  America. 

"The  most  perfect  equality  reigns 
among  these  islanders.  They  feed  their 
children  when  very  young,  with  the  coars- 
est flesh,  and  for  the  most  part  raw.  If 
an  infant  cries,  the  mother  immediately 
carries  it  to  the  sea  side,  and,  whether 
it  be  summer  or  winter,  holds  it  naked 
in  the  water  until  it  is  quiet.  This  cus- 
tom  is   so    far    from    doing   the   children 
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any  harm  that  it  hardens  them  against  the 
cold,  and  they  go  barefooted  through  the 
winter  without  the  least  inconvenience. 
The  least  a  miction  prompts  them  to  sui- 
cide; the  apprehension  of  even  an  uncer- 
tain evil,  often  leads  them  to  despair;  and 
they  put  an  end  to  their  days  with  great 
apparent  insensibility." 

A  little  farther  on  we  find  this  about 
the  people  of  the  Friendly  Islands : 

''Their  great  men  are  fond  of  a  singular 
kind  of  luxury,  which  is,  to  have  women 
sit  beside  them  all  night,  and  beat1  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  their  body  until  they  go  to 
sleep;  after  which,  they  relax  a  little  of 
their  labour,  unless  they  appear  likely  to 
wake;  in  which  case  they  redouble  their 
exertions,  until  they  are  again  fast  asleep." 

Part  II  is  devoted  to  the  eastern 
hemisphere.  I  quote  two  paragraphs 
about  Lapland : 

''The  employment  of  the  women  con- 
sists in  making  nets  for  the  fishery,  in  dry- 
ing fish  and  meat,  in  milking  the  rein- 
deer, in  making  cheese,  and  in  tanning 
hides;  but  it  is  understood  to  be  the  busi- 
ness of  the  men  to  look  after  the  kitchen, 
in  which,  it  is  said,  the  women  never  in- 
terfere. 

"When  a  Laplander  intends  to  marry 
a  female,  he,  or  his  friends,  court  her 
father  with  brandy;  when  with  some  diffi- 
culty he  gains  admittance  to  his  fair  one, 
he  offers  her  a  beaver's  tongue,  or  some 
other  eatable,  which  she  rejects  before 
company,  but  accepts  of  in  private." 

The  father  evidently  enjoys  his  part 
of  the  courting  and  is  loath  to  end  his 
free  supply  of  liquor.  "This  prolongs 
the  courtship  sometimes  for  three 
years",  says  the  book. 

I  expected  when  I  turned  to  the 
pages  devoted  to  Asia  that  I  would 
find  rats  named  as  an  article  of  Chinese 
diet,  but  the  rat  myth  seems  to  have 
been  of  later  growth.  None  of  the 
geographies    refer    to    it    until    Peter 


Parley  in  1830  shows  a  picture  of  a 
peddler  "selling  rats  and  puppies  for 
pies."  In  spite  of  this  lack  Morse's 
information  about  the  Chinese  is  by 
no  means  uninteresting  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  cutting's,  which  follow : — 

"The  Chinese  have  particular  ideas  of 
beauty.  They  pluck  up  the  hairs  of  the 
lower  part  of  their  faces  by  the  roots  witli 
tweezers,  leaving  a  few  straggling  ones 
by  way  of  beard.  Their  complexion  to- 
wards the  north,  is  fair,  towards  the 
south,  swarthy;  and  the  fatter  a  man  is 
they  think  him  the  handsomer." 

Language]  The  Chinese  language  con- 
tains only  330  words,  all  of  one  syllable: 
but  then  each  word  is  pronounced  with 
such  various  modulations,  and  each  with 
a  different  meaning,  that  it  becomes  more 
copious  than  could  be  easily  imagined, 
and  enables  them  to  express  themselves 
very  well,  on  the  common  occasions  of 
life. 

"The  Chinese  pretend,  as  a  nation,  to 
an  antiquity  beyond  all  measure  of  credi- 
bility; and  their  animals  have  been  carried 
beyond  the  period  to  which  the  scripture 
chronology  assigns  the  creation  of  the 
world.  Poan  Kou  is  said  by  them  to 
have  been  the  first  man;  and  the  interval 
of  time  betwixt  him  and  the  death  of  the 
celebrated  Confucius,  which  was  in  the 
year  before  Christ,  479,  has  been  reckoned 
from  276,000  to  96,961,740  years." 

The  descriptions  of  Africa  in 
Morse's  book  lack  definiteness,  except 
as  regards  Egypt  and  the  north  coast. 
The  rest  of  the  continent,  "from  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope",  is  handled  in  a  single  lump. 
Of  the  inland  countries  Abyssinia  re- 
ceives most  attention,  and  we  are  told 
that— 

"The  religion  of  the  Abyssinians  is  a 
mixture  of  Christianity,  Judaism  and  Pa- 
ganism; the  two  latter  of  which  are  by 
far  the  most  predominant.  There  are  here 
more  churches  than  in  any  other  country, 
and   though   it  is  very  mountainous,   and 
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consequently  the  view  much  obstructed, 
it  is  very  seldom  you  see  less  than  5  or 
6  churches.  Every  great  man  when  he 
dies,  thinks  he  has  atoned  for  all  his 
wickedness,  if  he  leaves  a  fund  to  build  a 
church,  or  has  one  built  in  his  life-time. 

'"The  churches  are  full  of  pictures 
slovenly  painted  on  parchment,  and  nail- 
ed upon  the  walls.  There  is  no  choice  in 
their  saints,  they  are  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  those  that  might 
be  dispensed  with  from  both.  There  is 
St.  Pontius  Pilate  and  his  wife;  there  is 
St.  Balaam  and  his  ass;  Sampson  and  his 
jaw  bone,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

It  makes  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  seem  very  barbaric 
when  we  read  a  few  pages  farther  on 
that— 

"In  the  Guinea  or  western  coast,  the 
English  exchange  their  woolen  and  linen 
manufactures,  their  hard  ware  and  spirit- 


uous liquors,  for  the  persons  of  the  na- 
tives. Among  the  Negroes,  a  man's 
wealth  consists  in  the  number  of  his  fami- 
ly, whom  he  sells  like  so  many  c  ,ttle,  and 
often  at  an  inferior  price." 

One  page  near  the  close  of  the  vol- 
ume estimates  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  the  world  and  forecasts  the 
probable  population  of  the  United 
States  a  century  later.  It  supposes 
that  the  number  will  double  every 
twenty  years,  and  that  therefore  in 
1900  we  should  be  a  nation  of  160  mil- 
lions. 

In  this  forecast  and  in  some  other 
respects  our  author  fails  to  hit  the 
mark,  but  whatever  the  book's  short- 
comings it  was  not  dull  and  it  did  ad- 
mirable service  in  introducing  an  im- 
portant study  into  the  old-time  schools. 


After- Glow 

By  Rosanna  Carroll 


WE  two  alone, — the  shady  lane 
Went  winding  on  in  vistas  green, 
While  sweeps  of  nodding  yellow  grain 
Gold  gleamed  the  road  and  brook  between. 

And  now  and  then  we  paused  to  hear 
The  wood  bird's  low  and  thrilling  call, 

Nor  spoke  we  often — to  be  near 
The  one  we  loved  was  all  in  all. 

So  hushed  it  was,  it  almost  seemed 
As  if  the  whole  world  sleeping  lay, 

And  yielding  to  the  spell,  we  dreamed 
The  golden  afternoon  away. 

A  dream  of  dreams !  For  even  now 
In  lurking  mists  of  doubt  and  pain, 

Still  shines  in  quenchless  after-glow 
The  thought  of  that  New  England  lane. 


Angelica's  Lover 

By  Emily  Huntington  AAiller 


I. 

SHE  stood  by  the  sundial  in 
the  old-fashioned  garden,  a 
slender  little  figure  in  soft 
fluttering  muslins,  uncon- 
scious of  the  honeyed  scent  of  the 
plum  blossoms  and  the  droning 
gossip  of  the  bees  among  them, 
seeing  only  the  tall  gate  at  the 
end  of  the  path,  and  hearing  down 
the  village  street  the  throb  and  call 
of  drum  and  fife,  to  whose  music  the 
men  were  rallying  on  the  green — a 
silent  company  of  volunteers  and  a 
noisy  crowd  of  spectators — applaud- 
ing the  valor  of  their  heroes  or 
weeping  for  their  loss. 

Angelica's  lover  was  in  the  silent 
company,  but  Angelica  might  not 
even  weep,  except  here  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  garden,  with  the  fountain 
dripping  feebly  over  its  broken-nosed 
cupids  and  the  peacock  screaming 
defiance  from  the  wall.  Her  father 
was  up  there  in  his  study  behind 
the  window  over  which  the  wistaria 
was  preparing  to  hang  its  lovely 
clusters,  nursing  his  sullen  wrath  at 
this  senseless  outburst  of  patriot- 
ism, and  neither  of  the  two  young 
souls  dared  offer  a  personal  target 
for  the  denunciations  which  ex- 
pended themselves  harmlessly  upon 
the  government,  but  might  be  dan- 
gerous to  individuals. 

The  mere  existence  of  the  lover 
was  not  suspected  by  the  old  Com- 


modore. His  motherless  daughter 
was  still  a  child  to  him,  to  be  petted 
or  scolded  as  whim  or  the  gout 
moved  him.  If  the  very  youngest 
and  most  insignificant  of  his  clerks 
came  often  with  messages  to  the 
house,  that  surely  could  not  concern 
Angelica;  and  the  fact  that  the 
youth  had  a  handsome,  boyish  face, 
and  seemed  exasperatingly  happy 
with  no  adequate  reason,  was  to  the 
tyrannical  old  autocrat  a  ground  for 
contempt  but  not  for  apprehension. 
Never  but  once  had  the  two  been 
alone  together,  but  none  the  less 
had  love  wrought  his  magic  upon 
them  both.  A  voice  at  the  door,  that 
somehow  repeated  itself  in  her  heart 
through  solitary  days ;  a  shy  glance 
from  a  maiden  who  sat  demurely 
at  her  embroidery,  or  vanished 
like  a  little  white  ghost  up  the 
great  stairway ;  a  little  lingering  on 
the  step  and  a  pleasant  greeting  as 
the  knight  went  on  his  way  and  An- 
gelica trimmed  her  rose, — this  was 
the  stuff  out  of  which  was  spun  the 
romance  of  two  lives.  And  now 
war  had  stepped  in  and  pushed  love 
sternly  aside,  who  could  say  if  he 
would   ever   finish   his  weaving? 

The  silent  company  marched 
away,  trying  bravely  to  turn  the 
quake  of  homesickness  into  the 
throb  of  heroism;  marched  away  to 
merge  its  own  individuality  of  sacri- 
fice in  that  of  scores  of  other  little 
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groups,  and  to  sink  gradually  in  the 
thought  of  all  but  the  watchers  at 
home,  into  that  greater  abstraction, 
"the  army." 

Angelica's  lover  had  been  a  wan- 
derer. Chance  had  swept  him  for 
a  time  into  the  quiet  harbor  of  the 
stagnating  little  New  England  town, 
and  when  an  unlooked-for  storm 
swept  him  out  again  there  was  no 
one  in  the  village  to  give  her  news  of 
him.  She  waited,  and  watched,  and 
wondered,  but  kept  her  pitiful  si- 
lence until  one  day  a  peaceful  look- 
ing missive  came  to  her  from  a 
Southern  camp,  enclosing  a  letter 
found  in  the  pocket  of  a  dead  sol- 
dier, the  only  clew  to  his  identity. 
The  wasting  tide  of  his  life  had 
sealed  it  beyond  any  possibility  of 
opening,  but  its  face  bore  her  ad- 
dress, and  that  human  sweetness 
that  is  deeper  than  any  sectional  bit- 
terness moved  the  finder  to  forward 
it  to  her. 

So  Angelica  had  her  news  at  last, 
and  this  was  the  answer  to  her 
heart's  question,  asked  over  and 
over,  through  wearisome  days  and 
sorrowful  nights.  This  was  her 
lover's  one  message,  lying  on  some 
battlefield,  his  heart's  blood  filtering 
through  the  words,  until  the  faint 
pencillings  were  so  blurred  that 
only  the  necromancy  of  love  could 
read  "Dearest  Angelica"  when  she 
held  it  to  the  light.  It  was  her 
precious  pot  of  basil,  and  she  lav- 
ished her  heart  upon  it.  There  was 
no  need  now  to  tell  her  secret. 
Death  had  made  it  hers  forever. 

Behind  the  garden  a  gray  ledge 
threw  out  buttresses  of  stone, 
etched  with  moss  and  lichen,  and 
shadowed  by  a  group  of  noble  hem- 


locks. A  crooked  little  path  led  up 
its  side  to  a  rustic  bench  where 
Angelica,  a  lonely  motherless  child, 
had  dreamed  her  dreams,  read  her 
fairy  stories,  and  met  as  best  she 
could  the  storms  of  her  young  life. 
Here  she  had  come  with  her  lover 
the  only  time  they  had  been  alone 
together,  walking  almost  in  silence 
through  the  garden,  and  sitting  far 
apart  on  the  rough  bench,  too  much 
dazed  by  the  unexpected  opportu- 
nity even  to  see  what  possibilities 
it  offered  them.  Here  Angelica 
brought  the  precious  letter  after 
long  pondering  in  the  privacy  of  her 
own  room.  It  might  be  she  should 
die — she  thought  she  should  die 
very  soon — and  she  could  not  bear 
to  think  that  curious  eyes  might  see 
and  careless  hands  touch  this  sacred 
relic.  She  covered  it  with  kisses, 
laid  it  in  a  sandalwood  box,  heaped 
white  rose-leaves  over  its  sealed 
pages,  and  buried  it  reverently 
under  the  hemlocks.  Every  day,  as 
long  as  the  garden  held  a  flower, 
she  made  her  pilgrimage  to  her 
shrine,  leaving  a  visible  token  of 
those  invisible  pilgrimages  on 
which  her  thoughts  were  perpetu- 
ally straying. 

Angelica  did  not  die.  But  the  old 
Commodore  did,  leaving  her  mis- 
tress of  her  stately  house,  and  the 
garden  with  its  leaning  sundial  and 
enfeebled  fountain.  She  had  been 
pretty,  with  that  fair,  delicate  beauty 
that  so  easily  fades  into  insignifi- 
cance with  the  loss  of  its  rounded 
contours  and  faint  coloring,  but 
there  was  no  one  to  note  with  a 
jealous  eye  the  passing  of  youth, 
and  she  herself  never  gave  it  a 
thought.    Little  by  little  she  slipped 
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out  of  the  small  social  interests  of 
the  village,  and  her  narrowing  life 
shut  her  in  as  the  tall  undipped 
hedges  walled  in  the  silent  garden. 

The  children  who  peeped  through 
the  iron  gates  in  summer  watched 
her  shyly  as  she  moved  about  in  her 
pale-tinted  muslins,  her  face  shaded 
by  a  great  garden  hat  and  her  slim 
hands  encased  in  black  mitts,  clip- 
ping the  purple  lavender  flowers  or 
gathering  rose-leaves  for  some 
housewifely  embalming. 

"There's  Miss  Angelica",  they 
whispered,  and  caught  each  other's 
hands  as  they  stole  away. 

II. 

The  girl  was  tall  and  slender  with 
a  vivid  beauty  like  one  of  the  scar- 
let spikes  of  cardinal  flower  that 
glowed  through  the  rusty  grasses 
in  the  meadow  across  the  road.  She 
stood  in  the  door  of  the  old  country 
tavern,  eager-eyed  and  expectant, 
looking  up  and  down  the  road  while 
her  father  wrote  their  names  upon 
the  fly-specked  page  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  departed  guests.  The 
landlord  furtively  scrutinized  the 
stout  middle-aged  gentleman  with 
his  gray  beard  and  slightly  bald 
head,  and  glanced  discreetly  at  the 
record  as  he  drew  the  book  back, 
but  found  nothing  to  assist  him  in 
identifying  these  rather  unusual 
guests.  It  was  not  his  fault  but  his 
misfortune  that  Providence  did  not 
bring  him  earlier  to  Pleasant  Val- 
ley, and  the  entry  "Richard  Craw- 
ford and  daughter"  awakened  no 
enlightening  reminiscences.  The 
landlord  was  a  cynic  in  his  way,  and 
had  his  opinion  of  men  to  whom 
wives  and   daughters  were  mere  ad- 


juncts, not  to  be  otherwise  recorded, 
but  he  smiled  persuasively  as  he  in- 
vited   confidential    disclosures. 

"Cm  up  for  the  fishin'?" 

"No;  I'm  only  stopping  over  a 
couple  of  days  on  my  way  home. 
Been  up  in  Canada." 

"Brought  up  hereabouts?" 

"No;  I  lived  here  a  year  when  I 
was  a  boy,  twenty  years  old.  I 
went  into  the  war  with  all  the  other 
young  fellows  and  haven't  been 
back  since." 

"Shoh,  ye  don't  say.  Waal  you'll 
find  things  consid'able  changed  I 
guess.  Folks  tell  me  Pleasant  Val- 
ley used  to  be  quite  a  stirrin'  place 
before  the  war,  but  it's  deader'n  a 
smoked  herrin'  nowadays.  Bank 
building'  burned  down,  an'  Squire 
Copley's  old  office.  Was  a  young 
feller  put  out  a  law  sign  one  side 
the  post  office  for  a  spell,  but  he 
didn't  'pear  to  be  gittin'  any  pay- 
tronage.  Folks  hereabouts  hain't 
got  'nough  spunk  to  keep  up  a  good 
smart  quarrel.  We  got  all  kinds  of 
churches  here,  and  them't  can't  be 
peaceable  takes  it  out  o'  the  back- 
sliders. You  can  pitch  into  folks 
like  sixty  in  th'  way  of  yer  dooty  an' 
it  don't  cost  a  cent." 

"I  suppose  Squire  Copley  can 
hardly  be  living." 

"Bless  ye,  no;  dead  this  ten  year, 
him  and  his  wife — place  is  all  run 
down,  an'  so's  the  Wilder  place  that 
used  to  be  so  han'some,  but  the 
Randolph  place  is  kep'  up.  The  old 
Commodore  died  'fore  I  c'm  up  here, 
but  Miss  Angelica  she  keeps  things 
up.  Mebbe  you  might  remember 
Miss  Angelica — she  can't  be  fur  from 
your  age — 'bout  fifty  I  should  say." 

"Daddy",    laughed    the    girl,    and 
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the  man  colored  and  look  annoyed, 
though  he,  too,  laughed. 

"Angelica  Randolph  fifty!  She's 
not  as  old  as  that.  She  was  a  very 
pretty  girl,  slight  and  delicate.  So 
Angelica  never  married !" 

"Guess  the'  want  nobody  up  here 
to  marry  her.  Her  folks  come  from 
down  South  and  held  their  heads 
pooty  high.  She's  left  with  a  reel 
han'some  prop'ty,  but  she  don't  fix 
up  way  some  women  does.  Wears 
old-timey  clo's,  an'  potters  'round 
the  house  and  gardens.  She's  a  nice 
woman,  Miss  Angelica  is,  and  good 
to  the  poor,  but  queer:  old  maids  is 
apt  to  git  that  way.  Folks  would 
like  to  know  what  she's  plannin'  to 
do  with  the  prop'ty.  Some  says 
she's  cal'latin'  to  leave  it  for  a  Sol- 
diers' Home,  and  some  think  a 
Young  Ladies'  Institoot.  I  sh'd 
favor  the  institoot  myself — more  of 
an  attraction  to  outsiders — " 

"Come,  daddy,"  interrupted  the 
girl,  "you  promised  to  show  me 
everything." 

She  seized  his  arm  in  her  pretty 
imperious  way,  put  his  hat  upon  his 
head,  and  drew  him  to  the  door 
For  an  hour  they  walked  among  the 
old  haunts  whose  early  charm  mem- 
ory had  kept  unbroken  in  the  heart 
of  the  man.  They  saw  the  ruined 
Copley  mansion,  the  garden  fence 
fallen  inward  under  a  rampant  mass 
of  trumpet-creeper,  the  paths  oblit- 
erated, and  the  weedy  tangle  lighted 
here  and  there  by  the  red  torches 
of  the  bee-balm,  and  the  vivid  blue 
of  the  tall  larkspur. 

"How  charming!"  said  the  girl  in 
a  rapture.  "I  wish  I  could  paint 
it." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  her  father, 


turning  away,  "it  makes  me  feel — 
old." 

They  hurried  past  the  ugly  chair 
factory  that  had  entrenched  itself 
upon  the  lawn  of  the  Wilder  place, 
where  once  stood  the  elms  that  were 
the  pride  and  glory  of  Pleasant  Val- 
ley, and  so  in  the  course  of  time 
they  came  to  the  hedge  and  the  iron 
gates  behind  which  gloomed  the  old 
Randolph  mansion. 

"Daddy,"  said  the  girl  suddenly, 
"you  must  go  in  and  see  Miss  An- 
gelica. I'm  going  back  to  the  stone 
bridge  to  get  a  picture  of  the  old 
mill  if  there's  light  enough." 

The  man  did  not  protest,  for  the 
glamour  of  the  past  was  upon  him. 
He  looked  for  a  moment  after  that 
warm  gracious  figure  that  smiled 
back  at  him  confidently,  but  present- 
ly he  stood  alone  by  the  grim  door 
with  the  great  lion's-head  knocker, 
and  looked  curiously  into  the  dark 
hall  as  an  old  colored  woman  cau- 
tiously answered  his  summons. 
He  was  not  an  imaginative  man. 
The  decay  of  the  old  places  had  im- 
pressed him  mainly  as  a  waste  of 
valuable  property,  but  as  he  stood 
by  that  door  he  seemed  to  himself 
to  have  gone  back  into  his  youth, 
and  he  was  conscious  that  the  An- 
gelica he  asked  for  was  no  middle- 
aged  spinster  but  a  young  girl  with 
cheeks  of  tinted  ivory,  eyes  of 
limpid  blue,  and  hair  with  a  glint 
of  palest  gold.  Was  she  in?  Was 
Angelica  in? 

"I  reckon  Miss  Angelica's  in  the 
garding,  suh,  or  settin'  up  yander 
under  them  big  trees — " 

"I'll  go  and  find  her,"  said  the 
man  eagerly;  "I'm  an  old  friend — a 
friend  from  the  South." 
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"It's  gcttin'  dahmp",  protested  the 
old  woman ;  but  the  man  was  already 
in  the  garden,  breathing  the  warm 
scent  of  the  four-o'-clocks  and  the 
pungent  odor  of  the  box,  walking 
again  between  the  prim  borders  of 
pinks  and  gillyflowers,  and  with  him 
walked  the  dream  of  his  youth,  her 
soft  skirts  brushing  the  spicy  blos- 
soms, her  eyes  cast  timidly  down 
upon  the  rose  she  held  in  her  hand. 
He  had  never  told  her  he  loved  her 
— how  should  he  have  dared  such 
presumption — but  she  might  have 
known— she  must  have  guessed — 

He  came  to  the  top  of  the  winding 
path  and  the  glamour  vanished.  He 
was  not  a  boy  but  a  man,  some- 
what bald-headed  and  rather  short 
of  breath,  and  this — this  woman 
who  rose  to  meet  him,  surprised  and 
perhaps  a  trifle  resentful  at  his  in- 
trusion, this  could  not  be  Angelica! 
Not  a  pulse  quickened  as  he  looked 
at  her,  and  in  her  eyes  was  no  gleam 
of  recognition.  She  was  accus- 
tomed to  business  calls,  and  to  old 
Hannah's  labor-saving  ways  with 
visitors,  yet  when  he  spoke  some  old 
association,  she  could  not  quite  tell 
what,  stirred  her  quiet  heart  just  a 
little. 

"Pardon  me  for  intruding,"  said 
her  visitor,  "your  servant  sent  me 
here  to  find  you.  I  am  spending  a 
day  or  two  in  the  village  for  the 
sake  of  old  times.  I  see  you  do  not 
remember  me,  Miss — Angelica." 

With  all  his  consciousness  of  the 
change  in  Angelica  the  man  did  not 
think  of  the  change  in  himself,  and 
he  found  himself  resenting  unrea- 
sonably her  failure  to  recognize  him. 
She  even  put  his  identity  quite  into 
the  past  by  asking: 


"Were  you — were  you  one  of  the 

Wilder  boys?" 

He  laughed,  and  at  the  sound 
Angelica  sat  down  weakly  upon  the 
bench  from  which  she  had  risen. 

"I  never  was  so  fortunate.  I  am 
Richard  Crawford,  who  used  to  be 
junior  clerk  in  the  bank." 

Angelica  did  not  speak  for  a 
minute.  A  faint  red  stole  into  her 
sallow  cheeks,  and  the  roses  she  had 
been  holding  slipped  from  her  lap 
to  the  ground.  But  before  Richard 
Crawford  could  reach  them  she  had 
gathered  them  up,  and  her  voice 
was  not  noticeably  disturbed  as  she 
said : 

"Sit  down,  Mr.  Crawford.  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you  again.  I  ought 
to  have  known  you,  but  you've 
changed  a  good  deal,  and  I — we 
supposed  you  were  dead." 

Her  voice  shook  a  little  at  that 
last  word  and  she  glanced  almost 
imperceptibly  at  the  small,  myrtle- 
covered  mound  under  the  tree. 

"Yes,"  said  the  man,  beginning  to 
recover  the  poise  of  his  thought,  "it 
was  natural  you  should,  if  you 
thought  of  me  at  all.  I  was  taken 
prisoner  after  the  Wilderness  and 
went  through  months  of  horror  in 
that  cursed  Andersonville.  When  T 
came  out  I  heard  of  my  mother's 
relatives  in  Virginia,  and  hunted 
them  up.  I  married  down  there — 
my  wife  was  a  sort  of  cousin — this 
is  her  picture." 

He  opened  his  watchcase  and 
showed  a  charming  face,  a  very  rose 
of  youth. 

Miss  Angelica  felt  herself  fading 
and  shrivelling  in  comparison. 

"She  must  have  been  very  hand- 
some." 
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"She  was;  she's  a  beautiful 
woman  still.  Our  daughter  Rose, 
who  is  with  me,  is  very  much  like 
her.  She  went  down  the  road  to  get 
a  picture  of  the  old  mill,  but  I'm 
afraid  there  isn't  light  enough.  By 
the  way,  Miss  Angelica,  I  wrote  you 
a  letter  from  camp,  but  I  suppose 
you  never  got  it.  I  gave  it  to  Bob 
Mosely  to  mail.  He  was  going  with 
the  guard  to  meet  a  supply  train. 
The  rebs  gobbled  train  and  all  and 
old  Bob  never  turned  up.  We  got 
into  the  tough  of  the  scrimmage  and 
then  came  Andersonville.  Lucky 
you  never  got  it,  though  I  don't 
suppose  you  would  have  answered 
it." 

"Oh,  certainly,  I  should  have  an- 
swered it,"  she  said  cheerfully, 
"though  there's  never  much  to  write 
about  in  a  dull  little  village  like 
this." 

And  then  they  talked  of  the  small 
happenings  of  the  years  and  the 
changes  time  had  wrought,  and  the 
man  never  knew  that  his  fateful  let- 
ter sealed  with  the  blood  of  a  com- 
rade lay  in  its  perfumed  casket 
within  reach  of  his  hand,  nor  could 
he  ever  have  guessed  that  the  divi- 
nation of  love  had  been  able  to  wrest 
its  secret  from  two  almost  illegible 
words. 

They  parted  up  there  by  the  hem- 
locks, and  Angelica  watched  him  as 
he  went  down  the  path  and  through 
the  garden.  He  walked  rapidly,  for 
now  the  enchantment  was  broken, 
and  at  the  gate  his  daughter  joined 
him.  There  was  a  little  moss  on  his 
sleeve  where  he  had  leaned  against 
the  hemlock  and  she  brushed  it  off 
with  her  hand. 

"How   long  you   stayed,   daddy," 


she  said  lightly,  "you  must  have 
found  Miss  Angelica  very  interest- 
ing." 

"Angelica?"  he  said  slowly;  "An- 
gelica was  not  at  home." 

He  had  picked  a  little  sprig  of 
sweetbrier  as  he  came  through  the 
garden.  He  twirled  it  in  his  fingers 
as  they  went  along,  and  the  girl 
glanced  at  him  now  and  then  and 
slipped  her  hand  through  his  arm 
with  a  woman's  clairvoyant  under- 
standing. 

"I  couldn't  get  the  picture  after 
all ;  it  was  too  dark.  The  little  river 
is  a  poem,  and  the  old  mill  is  too 
lovely,  but  I  shouldn't  have  liked 
to  live  here,  daddy,  and  I'm  glad 
you  went,  away." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  whimsi- 
cal smile ;  then  he  drew  a  deep 
breath  and  turned  to  say  to  the  land- 
lord, tilted  back  in  his  chair  at  the 
door,  "You  may  send  us  over  for 
the  morning  train.  I  believe  I've 
seen  about  all  I  care  for  in  the  vil- 
lage." 

"Seen  the  buryin'  ground?  The's 
a  reel  han'some  stone  been  put  up 
for  Cap'n  Haynes." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Crawford,  "I've 
seen  the  burying  ground." 

He  opened  his  watch  and  laid  the 
little  sprig  of  sweetbrier  upon  the 
pictured  face. 

"I'm  going  to  take  that  to  your 
mother;"  and  he  smiled  at  Rose  as 
he  closed  the  case. 

Angelica  sat  a  little  while  by  the 
small  mound,  her  light  scarf  slip- 
ping from  her  shoulders,  and  her 
hands  clasped  loosely  above  the 
roses  in  her  lap.  The  silence  folded 
her  tenderly  with  her  loves  and  her 
memories  in  a  gray  little  world  of 
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her  own.  A  disturbing  presence  had 
come  and  gone,  but  the  ruffled  sur- 
face of  her  life  slowly  settled  into 
its  wonted  tranquillity.  The  night 
wind  stirred  the  hemlock  branches, 
and  filled  the  air  with  a  balsamy 
smell.  The  garden  was  darkening 
and  here  and  there  a  firefly  sailed 
over  its  dewy  beds  on  his  love-quest, 
his  glittering  lamp  flashing  and 
vanishing. 

"Miss  An-gel!  O  Miss  An-gel ! 
c'm  in  outen  the  dahmp",  called  old 
Hannah  from  the  porch. 

Angelica  rose  slowly,  smoothing 
her  rumpled  dress,  and  looking 
about  her  with  a  curious  impression 


of  having  lost  something.  She  hesi- 
tated an  instant,  then  turned  and 
laid  the  roses  oil  the  small  mound. 
Something  precious  was  still  buried 
there;  something  that  was  a  part  of 
her  youth,  and  this  dull  middle- 
aged  man  could  not  profane  its 
ashes.  She  drew  her  muslin  scarf 
over  her  head  and  went  down 
the  path,  holding  her  dress  away 
the  wet  grass.  At  the  sun- 
dial she  stopped,  her  face  uplifted, 
intent,  as  if  she  might  be  listening 
again  to  that  far-ofl  call  of  fife  and 
drum. 

"After     all,"   she    whispered,    "it 
was  'Dearest  Angelica/  " 
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TO  break  with  Care  his  partnership,  a  day ; 
To  loose  from  ours  the  clinging  hand,  and  go, 
Freed  of  the  yokes  that  fret  yet  lure  us  so, 
A  little  while ;  to  find  the  ancient  way, 
Nigh  overlooked,  whence  we  have  gone  astray, 
The  far  sweet-acres,  and  the  paths  that  know 
The  songs  of  clover-lane  and  apple-row, 
Where  still  the  children  most  delight  to  play. 


To  sit  about  old  hearths,  among  old  friends, 
Beneath  old  gambrel  roof, — and  so  renew 
Our  days  with  the  elixirs  of  the  past ; 
And  haply  so  in  some  wise  make  amends 

For  that  estrangement  wherewith  we  outgrew 
The  little  bounds  that  could  not  hold  us  fast. 


The  National  Educational  Association 


By  Prescott  F.  Hall 


THE  Forty-Second  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National 
Educational  Association 
which  is  to  be  held  in 
Boston,  July  6-10  next,  should  be  an 
event  of  great  interest  not  only  to  that 
city,  but  to  the  whole  of  New  Eng- 
land. Only  once  before,  in  1872,  has 
the  convention  been  held  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  then  also  it  met  in  Boston. 
In  1901  the  place  of  meeting  was 
Detroit,  and  in  1902  Minneapolis. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  not 
familiar  with  the  organization,  a 
few  words  may  be  said  as  to  its 
history.  The  preamble  to  its  con- 
stitution states  its  objects  to  be  "to 
elevate  the  character  and  advance 
the  interests  of  the  profession  of 
teaching  and  to  promote  the  cause  of 
popular  education  in  the  United 
States."  Prior  to  1870  it  bore  the 
name  of  "The  National  Teachers'* 
Association."  In  1856,  when  the  call 
for  the  formation  of  this  association 
was  issued,  there  were  various  other 
organizations  of  similar  character  in 
the  field,  but  these  were  more  or  less 
local  in  character.  For  example, 
there  was  the  "American  Institute  of 
Instruction",  organized  in  1830,  and 
especially  well  known  in  New  Eng- 
land; "The  Western  College  of 
Teachers",  organized  in  Ohio  in  183 1 ; 
"The  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education",  organ- 
ized in  1850,  Horace  Mann  being  the 
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first  president ;  and  twenty-three  state 
education  associations,  of  which  the 
first  was  organized  in  New  York  in 

1845. 

The  original  suggestion  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  national  body  came  from 
T.  W.  Valentine,  who  was  at  that  time 
the  president  of  the  "New  York 
Teachers'  Association."  New  Eng- 
land was  represented  among  the 
founders  by  D.  B.  Hagar,  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, who  prepared  the  original* 
call  for  the  first  meeting  and  drafted 
the  first  constitution,  and  William  E. 
Sheldon,  who  represented  the  "Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Instruction."  The 
call  was  signed  by  the  presidents  of 
the  state  teachers'  associations  of  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  New 
Hampshire,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania, 
Vermont,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Illi- 
nois. In  his  opening  address  at  the 
first  meeting,  in  Philadelphia  in  1857, 
Mr.  Valentine  thus  expressed  the 
need  for  the  new  organization. 

"What  we  want  is  an  association  that 
shall  embrace  all  the  teachers  of  our 
whole  country,  wheh  shall  hold  its  meet- 
ings at  such  central  points  as  shall  accom- 
modate all  sections  and  combine  all  inter- 
ests. And  we  need  this  not  merely  to 
promote  the  interests  of  our  own  profes- 
sion, but  to  gather  up  and  arrange  the 
educational  statistics  of  our  country,  so 
that  the  people  may  know  what  is  really 
being  done  for  public  education,  and  what 
yet  remains  to  be  done.  I  trust  the  time 
will  come  when  our  government  will  have 
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its  education  department,  just  as  it  now 
has  one  for  agriculture,  for  the  interior, 
for  the  navy,  etc.  We  need  such  an  organ- 
ization as  shall  bring  the  teachers  of  this 
country  all  together  and  disseminate  as 
well  as  collect  educational  intelligence." 

Eligible  to  membership  in  the 
original  association  was  "any  gentle- 
man who  is  regularly  employed  in 
teaching  in  a  public  or  private  ele- 
mentary school,  college  or  university, 
or  who  is  regularly  employed  as  a 
private  tutor,  as  editor  of  an  educa- 
tional journal,  or  as  a  superintendent 
of  schools." 

In  1870  the  plan  of  the  organization 
was  somewhat  changed,  and  at  the 
meeting  in  Cleveland  in  that  year  the 
constitution  was  amended  so  as  to 
make  possible  cooperation  with  "The 
American  Normal  Association", 
which  had  been  organized  in  1864, 
and  "The  National  Superintendents' 
Association",  organized  in  1865. 
Until  1870  all  the  educational  topics 
had  been  discussed  before  the  whole 
Association,  but  since  that  time  the 
Association  has  been  divided  into 
departments  covering  the  various 
interests  of  the  Association.  The 
growth  of  these  special  departments 
was  gradual  and  arose  in  part  from 
the  incorporation  of  existing  associa- 
tions which  had  been  devoted  to 
special  work.  At  present  there  are 
eighteen  departments  as  follows: 
The  National  Council  of  Education; 
Kindergarten ;  Elementary ;  Secon- 
dary; Higher;  Normal;  Superinten- 
dence; Manual;  Art;  Music;  Busi- 
ness; Child  Study;  Physical  Train- 
ing •  Science  Instruction ;  School  Ad- 
ministration;  Library;  Special;  In- 
dian Education. 

Annual  conventions  have  been  held, 


with  five  exceptions,  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Association.  Previous  to 
1884,  the  conventions  were  mostly 
small  in  size,  consisting  of  a  few  hun- 
dred members,  but  since  that  date 
they  have  rapidly  grown,  and  it  is  es- 
timated that  the  coming  convention 
in  Boston  next  month  will  be  attended 
by  not  far  from  25,000  members.  The 
membership  of  the  Association  at 
present  is  made  up  as  follows :  There 
are  three  classes  of  members.  First, 
active  members,  who  constitute  really 
the  practical  supporters  of  the 
Association  and  who  are  alone  en- 
titled to  vote  and  hold  office.  This 
membership  is  annual.  Second,  asso- 
ciate members,  who  pay  no  initiation 
fee  but  are  entitled  on  payment  of  the 
annual  dues  to  attend  the  meetings, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  reduced 
transportation  rates  and  to  receive 
the  volumes  of  the  proceedings. 
Third,  corresponding  members,  com- 
prising eminent  educators  not  re- 
siding in  America  who  may  be 
elected  by  the  directory.  They  are 
limited  to  fifty  in  number.  The  cor- 
responding members  are  divided  be- 
tween England,  Scotland,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  Hungary, 
Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Guatemala,  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica.  Among  them  are  Dr.  Michael 
E.  Sadler,  director  of  special  reports 
to  the  Board  of  Education  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  who  has  recently 
been  on  a  tour  of  this  country  study- 
ing the  American  school  system,  and 
who  is  well  known  to  many  teachers 
in  this  country;  Miss  Dorothea  Beale 
who  has  the  distinction  of  being  one 
of  the  few  women  who  have  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  and 
Letters;  Prof.  Lawrie   of   Edinburgh 
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University,  the  well  known  author  of 
various  philosophical  and  educational 
books;  Camille  See,  councillor  of 
state  of  France  and  the  author  of 
several  of  the  laws  establishing  the 
present  French  school  system ;  Fried- 
rich  Paulsen,  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Berlin;  Luigi 
Bodio,  councillor  of  state  of  Italy  and 
commissioner-general  of  emigration. 
The  other  corresponding  members 
are  equally  distinguished,  but  this  list 
will  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  high 
rank  and  scholarship  which  is  implied 
in  this  class  of  membership. 

Under  special  provisions  educa- 
tional institutions  and  libraries  may 
be  enrolled  as  members,  thus  secur- 
ing the  various  publications  of  the 
Association.  There  are  at  present 
269  of  the  leading  institutions  of  the 
country  enrolled  as  members,  among 
which  are  103  universities  and 
colleges,  52  normal  schools  and  72 
libraries.  There  are  also  numerous 
foreign  institutions  which  are  enrolled 
as  members.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion of  Porto  Rico,  Library  of  Con- 
gress of  Chile,  Public  Library  of  Man- 
chester, England,  Imperial  Library  of 
Japan,  and  the  Cardiff  Free  Public 
Libraries  of  Cardiff,  Wales. 

The  total  membership  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  1902  was  10,350,  including 
3,215  active  members  and  7,135  asso- 
ciate members.  The  active  members 
included  35  life  directors  and  116  life 
members.  About  562  active  mem- 
bers were  added  in  that  year.  Nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  total  members 
reside  in  the  North  Central  division 
of  the  United  States,  and  fifteen  per 
cent  in  the  North  Atlantic  division,  the 
rest   of  the   membership   being  about 


equally  divided  between  the  other 
divisions.  There  are  also  17  members 
in  the  "Colonies",  and  105  foreign 
members,  including  the  28  corre- 
sponding members  above  mentioned. 
As  regards  attendance  at  the  different 
conventions,  the  state  in  which  the 
convention  is  held  in  any  year  always 
has  the  largest  number  of  members 
in  the  Association  during  that  year. 
Thus,  at  Los  Angeles,  California  had 
4>357;  at  San  Francisco,  she  had 
4,278 ;  at  Detroit,  Michigan  had  2,193 ; 
at  Buffalo,  New  York  had  2,132;  at 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  had  1,870;  at 
Chicago,  Illinois  had  1,750;  at  Den- 
ver, Colorado  had  1,136.  At  the 
Minneapolis  Convention,  in  1902,  Min- 
nesota had  2,498  members,  while  Illi- 
nois came  second  with  1,247;  there 
were  550  from  New  England  of  whom 
Massachusetts  furnished  nearly  one 
half.  At  the  present  time,  consider- 
ing only  the  active  members,  Illinois 
leads  with  410;  New  York  has  312; 
Ohio  260;  Michigan  and  Minnesota 
168  each;  and  Massachusetts  155. 

The  President  of  the  Association 
this  year  is  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
President  of  Harvard  University.  He 
is  the  ninth  presiding  officer  from 
New  England,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  that  the  President  has  been 
chosen  from  the  same  section  in  which 
the  meeting  is  held.  Hitherto  there 
never  has  been  a  meeting  at  which 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  leaders 
have  been  present,  but  it  is  expected 
that  this  year  they  will  all  be  in 
Boston,  including  some  of  the  older 
men  who  have  not  been  at  conven- 
tions for  ten  years  past.  Eighteen  of 
the  ex-presidents  are  living  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Association  all  are  planning  to  attend 
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Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary  National  Educa- 
tional Association 

the  annual  meeting.  The  Secretary 
is  Dr.  Irwin  Shepard  of  Winona,  Min- 
nesota. He  has  been  Secretary  since 
1893  and  has  been  the  principal  per- 
manent official  of  the  Association. 
There  are  at  least  two  large  meetings 
every  year.  One  is  the  general  con- 
vention to  which  all  the  delegates  are 
invited,  and  there  is  also  a  smaller 
gathering  of  the  state  directors  and 
superintendents,  which  met  this  year 
at  Cincinnati  in  February.  This 
smaller  meeting  has  also  papers  and 
discussions,  and  arranges  for  the  order 
of  exercises  at  the  general  conven- 
tion. 

The  interests  of  the  annual  conven- 
tion may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
First,  the  strictly  educational  pro- 
gramme, and  second,  arrangements  for 
the  accommodation  and  entertainment 
of  the  members  during  the  conven- 
tion.    Considering  first  the  educational 


features  of  the  convention,  the  work 
is  divided,  as  has  been  stated  above, 
into  eighteen  different  departments, 
each  of  which  holds  several  sessions 
during  the  convention.  At  these  ses- 
sions papers  are  read  upon  the  vari- 
ous subjects  of  interest  to  the  associa- 
tion and  these  are  subsequently 
printed  and  bound  up  into  the 
volumes  of  the  annual  proceedings. 
These  volumes,  consisting  of  over  one 
thousand  pages  each,  constitute  the 
principal  publications  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  have  attained  a  high  value 
in  the  educational  world.  In  addition 
to  the  sessions  of  the  several  depart- 
ments there  are  also  general  sessions 
of  the  whole  society.  During  the 
coming  convention  there  will  be  one 
of  these  on  each  evening  July  6-10, 
held  in  the  Mechanics  Building. 
Some  of  the  subjects  covered  by  these 
papers  are  as  follows :  general  public 
education  in  this  country ;  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  schools  and  current 
criticism  of  the  public  schools ;  educa- 
tion in  particular  sections  of  the 
country  and  in  foreign  countries ;  the 
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relation  between  education  and  crime  ; 
the  philosophy  of  methods  of  educa- 
tion ;  various  subjects  of  instruction  in 
the  schools ;  school  attendance  and 
discipline;  supervision;  ventilation; 
examination;  spelling  reform;  use  of 
text  books  and  methods  of  teaching; 
woman's  work  in  education  ;  denomi- 
national schools ;  educational  statis- 
tics ;  length  of  the  college  course  ;  etc., 
etc.  The  total  number  of  papers  and 
discussions  contained  in  the  volumes 
of  reports  is  upwards  of  2,000,  contrib- 
uted by  several  hundred  authors,  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris  having  contributed  per- 
haps the  largest  number  of  papers  and 
discussions.  The  meetings  of  the 
different  departments  are  held  in  the 
various  halls  and  churches  and  are 
attended  not  only  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  special  department 
but  by  large  numbers  of  other 
members.  In  connection  with  the 
conventions  there  have  frequently 
been  held  "Educational  Exhibits." 
These  in  general  consist  of  work  of 
various  kinds  done  by  pupils,  as  for 
example,  in  manual  training,  drawing 
and  other  subjects;  and  those  illus- 
trating various  methods  of  teaching 
and  educational  appliances.  During 
the  present  convention  there  will  be 
an  Indian  exhibit,  consisting  of 
examples  of  the  older  Indian  crafts 
such  as  basketry,  blanket-making  and 
the  manufacture  of  various  articles 
from  fur  and  leather.  At  certain  con- 
ventions also  there  have  been  "com- 
mercial exhibits",  consisting  of  collec- 
tions of  books,  maps  and  school  mate- 
rials of  all  kinds  exhibited  by  various 
firms  and  manufacturers.  These  have 
sometimes  been  arranged  for  by  the 
directory  of  the  Association  and  at 
other    times    have    been   voluntarily 
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tive Committee 

exhibited  through  the  initiative  of  the 
.several  firms. 

Valuable  as  are  always  the  oppor- 
tunities for  instruction  furnished  by 
the  meeting  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  the  addresses  delivered  on 
the  different  educational  subjects,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  after  all 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  conven- 
tion does  not  consist  in  the  oppor- 
tunity for  meeting  together  afforded 
to  teachers  from  the  different  parts  of 
the  country,  who  have  been  carrying 
on  their  work  under  differing  condi- 
tions, with  different  historical  ante- 
cedents and  methods  of  teaching,  and 
with  diverse  material  to  work  upon 
in  the  way  of  scholars  and  physical 
surroundings.  In  the  interchange 
of  ideas  and  information  between  the 
various  delegates,  there  is  a  general 
broadening  tendency,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  those  in  less  favored  sec- 
tions of  the  country  to  learn  what  is 
being  done  in  sections  more  favor- 
ably situated,  and  a  chance  for  every 
one  to  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast 
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to  that  which  is  good.  And  not  less 
important  as  a  means  of  general  cul- 
ture and  the  meeting  with  delegates 
from  other  parts  of  the  country,  is  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  these  conven- 
tions for  travelling  at  reduced  rates,, 
and  visiting  many  places  which 
otherwise  the  teachers  would  prob- 
ably never  have  a  chance  to  be- 
come acquainted  with.  And  in  order 
that  this  may  be  done  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  a  large  amount 
of  careful  and  detailed  work  has  to  be 
done  by  the  local  executive  committee 
in  charge  of  a  convention,  with  a  view 
to  making  the  stay  of  the  delegates 
as  comfortable,  attractive  and  profit- 
able as  possible.  The  local  executive 
committee  of  each  locality  in  which 
a  convention  is  held  naturally  desires 
to  outdo  as  far  as  possible  what  has 
been  done  at  previous  conventions 
along  these  lines,  and  so  by  a  natural 
process  of  growth  the  conventions 
have  become  more    attractive,    more 


elaborate  and  more  largely  attended. 
The  effect  of  a  convention  in  stimulat- 
ing the  interest  of  the  local  teaching 
force  in  the  city  and  state  in  which 
the  convention  is  held  should  also  not 
be  overlooked,  and  this,  indeed,  is 
one  of  the  principal  advantages  in 
having  the  convention  held  in  dif- 
ferent places.  With  the  exception  of 
Saratoga  Springs,  where  five  conven- 
tions have  been  held,  the  meetings 
have  been  widely  distributed  over 
different  parts  of  the  country  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the 
Gulf  to  the  northern  boundary.  In- 
deed, in  1891,  a  convention  was  held  at 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Each  meeting  of  the  Association  is 
in  the  general  charge  of  its  Execu- 
tive Committee,  of  which  Pres.  Eliot 
is  now  the  chairman.  The  general 
executive  committee,  however,  does 
not  attend  to  the  details  of  arrange- 
ments. These  matters  are  consigned 
to  two  other  committees  known  as 
the  local  advisory  committee  and  the 
local  executive  committee.  The  local 
advisory  committee  for  the  present 
convention  consists  of  thirty-seven 
members  among  whom  are  the  presi- 
dents of  the  colleges  near  Boston  and 
of  various  prominent  societies  and 
institutions  of  an  historical  or  educa- 
tional nature. 

Programme. 

The  programme  for  the  various 
educational  exercises  is  prepared  by 
chairmen  of  the  several  departments, 
each  one  making  out  the  schedule  for 
his  own  department. 

Details  of  arrangement  for  the 
reception  and  entertainment  of  mem- 
bers is  in  charge  of  a  local  executive 
committee,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
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present  convention  consists  of  six 
members,  of  whom  Mr.  Edward  R. 
Warren  of  Rrookline  is  the  chairman. 
As  many,  readers  of  this  article  may 
not  be  familiar  with  the  method  by 
which  a  large  convention  of  this  char- 
acter is  handled,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  state  somewhat  in  detail  how  this 
work  is  done.  The  local  executive 
committee  began  its  meetings  in  Jan- 
uary and  proceeded  to  appoint  the 
following  special  committees  :  Halls ; 
Accommodations ;  Finance ;  Recep- 
tion ;  Press  ;  Excursions  ;  Programme 
and  Guide  Book ;  Advance  Member- 
ship ;  Music  and  Hospitality. 

The  Local  Committee  itself  has 
charge  of  the  headquarters  of  dele- 
gations from  the  different  states, 
selecting  the  personnel  of  committees, 
and  all  communications  from  the 
national  executive  officers  of  the 
Association.  It  also  has  charge  of 
printing,  of  badges,  and  of  the  pub- 
lication of  an  official  bulletin  from 
time  to  time  prior  to  the  convention 
itself. 

The  Committee  on  Halls  has 
charge  of  the  meeting  places  for  the 
various  departments.  The  general 
sessions  are  to  be  held  in  the  Me- 
chanics Building,  and  for  the  other 
sessions  a  series  of  churches  has  been 
secured.  In  the  Walker  Building  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology will  be  located  a  joint  ticket 
agency;  a  registration  bureau;  and  a 
place  for  the  assignment  of  accommo- 
dations. Near  by  will  be  located  an 
information  bureau;  a  press  room;  a 
branch  post-office;  quarters  for  the 
-ale  of  excursion  tickets;  a  telephone 
exchange;  a  ladies'  rest  room;  rooms 
for  the  general  head-quarters  and 
rooms      for      correspondence.       The 


Committee  on  Halls  has  charge  also 
of  all  ushering,  of  the  decoration  of 
places  of  meeting,  and  of  the  method 
of  seating  delegations. 

The  Committee  on  Accommodations, 
as  its  name  implies,  has  charge  of 
assigning  delegates  to  hotels ;  secur- 
ing quarters  for  individuals  in  board- 
ing houses,  hotels,  and  lodging 
houses ;  securing  quarters  for  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  trustees ;  organizing  branch 
post-office ;  distributing  badges  and 
programmes ;  and  registering  the  dele- 
gates in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  in  ad- 
vance of  the  actual  convention. 

The  name  of  the  Reception  Com- 
mittee is  a  curious  instance  of  a  tech- 
nical use  of  a  common  word.  To  the 
average  person,  unfamiliar  with  con- 
ventions, this  name  would  probably  in- 
dicate a  committee  having  charge  of 
the  extending  of  hospitality  to  visit- 
ing delegations.  For  a  long  time  it 
has  been  applied,  however,  to  the 
committee  which  has  charge  of  meet- 
ing delegations  at  the  trains  and  tak- 
ing charge  of  them  from  the  time 
they  arrive  in  the  city  until  they  are 
registered  at  the  general  registration 
office,  where  they  are  assigned  to  their 
quarters.  This  committee  will  there- 
fore meet  incoming  delegations  at  sta- 
tions and  wharves  ;  will  establish  bu- 
reaus of  information  at  the  principal 
stations  ;  will  furnish  guides  to  con- 
duct the  delegations  to  the  registra- 
tion bureau  in  the  Walker  Building; 
will  take  charge  of  the  general  mes- 
senger service  ;  will  establish  bureaus 
of  information  at  the  hotels  and  pro- 
vide medical  aid  in  the  rest  room  at 
Mechanics  Building. 

The  work  of  the  Press  Committee 
includes    furnishing    articles    to    the 
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daily  papers  and  the  educational  press, 
and  sending  bulletins  to  different 
parts  of  the  country.  It  also  arranges 
in  advance  for  the  outline  of  every  ad- 
dress to  be  given,  and  provides  elec- 
trotypes of  the  places  of  meeting  and 
portraits  of  officers  and  speakers. 

The  Committee  on  Excursions  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  so 
far  as  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the 
delegates  is  concerned.  One  of  the 
chief  inducements  for  the  holding  of 
conventions  in  Boston  lies  in  the  his- 
toric associations  connected  with  the 
city  itself  and  the  various  towns  with- 
in easy  distance  of  the  city.  Never  is 
the  value  of  antiquity  as  an  asset 
more  apparent  than  when  a  conven- 
tion of  persons  from  other  parts  of 
the  country  gathers  here.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Excursions,  therefore,  will 
arrange  for  trips  to  the  historic  places 
about  Boston.  Guides  and  lecturers 
and  local  entertainments  will  probably 
be  undertaken  by  local  teachers  in  the 
various  towns.  Excursions  are  also 
planned  to  give  an  adequate  view  of 
the  Metropolitan  Park  System  and 
the  various  points  of  natural  beauty 
within  practicable  distance.  As  the 
president  of  the  National  Education 
Association  this  year  is  also  president 
of  Harvard  University,  and  many  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  are  con- 
nected with  the  University,  Cam- 
bridge will  be  an  especial  point  of  in- 
terest for  visiting  delegates,  and  nu- 
merous tours  will  be  arranged  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  chance  for  thor- 
ough inspection  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  University  and  the  his- 
toric and  literary  interests  of  Cam- 
bridge. Some  of  the  teachers  coming 
from  the  interior  of  the  country  may 
not    be    familiar    with     large    ocean 


G.  Stanley  Hall,  Pres.  Clark  University 

steamers,  and  it  is  proposed  that  at 
least  the  officers  of  the  convention 
shall  be  entertained  upon  some  rep- 
resentative ship  which  may  be  in  the 
harbor  at  the  time  of  the  convention. 
If  found  practicable,  it  will  also  be 
attempted  to  have  a  war  vessel  in  the 
harbor  at  the  time  of  the  convention. 
Furthermore,  numerous  trips  to  the 
beaches  and  islands  of  the  harbor  will 
be  arranged.  One  of  the  chief  bene- 
fits of  these  conventions,  as  has  been 
already  indicated,  is  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, at  a  small  cost,  to  visit  dif- 
ferent cities  of  the  country  and  this 
travel  is  in  itself  an  education  and  a 
stimulus  which  cannot  fail  to  be  bene- 
ficially reflected  in  the  professional 
work  of  the  delegates. 

The  work  of  the  Programme  and 
Guide  Book  Committee  is  perhaps 
sufficiently  indicated  by  its  title.  At 
large  conventions  there  is  of  course 
an  official  programme  and  schedule  of 
the  various  department  meetings  and 
of  papers  to  be  read,  and  it  is  also 
necessary  to  furnish  a  directory  of 
places  of  interest,  with  time  tables, 
rates  of  fare,  and  other  information  of 
like  character.  At  many  of  the  con- 
ventions   there    have    been    provided 
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souvenir  booklets,  containing  photo- 
gravure illustrations  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  places  and 
portraits  of  prominent  citizens.  For 
the  present  convention  it  is  proposed 
to  adopt  a  plan  whereby  a  guide  book 
of  Boston  and  vicinity,  surpassing 
anything  which  has  been  previously 
prepared,  shall  be  presented  gratui- 
tously to  each  delegate.  The  guide- 
book will  contain  numerous  illustra- 
tions and  will  also  take  the  place  of 
the  souvenir  above  referred  to.  The 
programme  will  be  printed  as  a  sepa- 
rate pamphlet. 

The  Committee  on  Advance  Mem- 
bership is  really  an  adjunct  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  The  latter  has 
charge  of  raising  funds  which  are  to 
be  expended  by  the  other  special 
committees,  while  the  Committee  on 
Advance  Membership  has  charge  of 
increasing  the  membership  in  the  As- 
sociation, and  the  dues  of  these  mem- 
bers form  practically  a  contribution  to 
the  educational  part  of  the  conven- 
tion. 

The  Committee  on  Music  believes 
that  it  will  be  possible,  in  spite  of 
summer  absences  and  vacations,  to 
make  the  music  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive features  of  the  convention, 
and  to  surpass  what  has  been  done 
along  this  line  in  other  cities.  It  is 
proposed  to  give  at  least  two  per- 
formances of  some  work  of  merit  for 
orcliestra  and  chorus,  as  for  example 
Belioz's  Damnation  of  Faust,  and  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  musicians  of 
the  first  rank.     Jt  is  also  proposed  to 


have  chorus  singing  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  convention  in  Mechan- 
ics Building,  and  to  give  at  least  one 
organ   recital   in    Symphony   Hall. 

The  Committee  on  Hospitality  will 
have  charge  of  any  social  events 
which  may  be  devised  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  members  during  their 
stay.  These  will  probably  include  a 
reception  and  banquet  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Hospitality,  it  is  already 
known  that  several  organizations  in- 
tend to  exert  themselves  to  make  the 
stay  of  the  delegates  pleasant  in  va- 
rious ways.  For  example,  the  New 
England  States  are  to  unite,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction,  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  hospitality  to  delegates 
from  other  parts  of  the  country.  With 
this  object  in  view,  they  will  have 
general  headquarters  in  the  Rogers 
Building  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  equipped  with 
everything  which  can  add  to  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  the  members. 
The  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  as  representing  the  musical 
teaching  fraternity  of  Boston,  plans 
to  give  a  concert  during  the  progress 
of  the  convention,  and  Harvard  Uni- 
versity will  no  doubt  show  its  usual 
hospitality  in  various  directions.  It 
is  hoped  that  arrangement  may  be 
made  by  which  various  museums  and 
similar  institutions  will  open  their 
doors  with  unusual  hospitality  to 
members  of  the  Association. 


"In  Graceful  Rows  Along  the  Village  Road" 

The  Story  of  the  Birches 

By  Helen  W.  Davenport 
Photographs  by  Louise  and  Helen  W.  Davenport 


IN  northern  New  England  and 
somewhat  generally  through  the 
northern  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  thick  forest  regions 
are  illuminated  by  the  white  and 
gleaming  trunks  of  the  birches. 
These  "ladies  of  the  woods",  as 
Coleridge  called  them,  are  to  be 
seen,  in  graceful  rows  and  clumps, 
along  the  highways,  or  hidden  away 
in  the  heart  of  the  deep  forest. 
Sometimes,  after  a  walk  through 
aisles  of  stately  pines,  arching  above 
to  form  a  roof  of  branches,  a  cluster 
of   slender   birches   comes   in    sight, 


standing  like  surpliced  choir  boys 
amid  the  groves  that  are  God's  tem- 
ples. 

The  birch  family  of  America  is 
large  and  influential,  and  six  of  its 
members  make  their  homes  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  are  a 
hardy  race,  and  prefer,  as  a  rule,  the 
colder  latitudes,  growing  farther 
north  even  than  the  firs.  Side  by 
side,  in  friendly,  peaceable  fashion, 
the  white,  yellow  and  black  birches 
grow,  keeping  all  family  quarrels, 
if  such  there  be,  discreetly  to  them- 
selves.    There  is  but  one  odd  one 
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in  the  family :  the  red  or  river  birch. 
And  this  prefers  a  warm  and  sunny 
climate,  and  so.  strays  farther  to  the 
south,  to  the  banks  of  streams  and 
rivers,  where  it  bends  gracefully 
downwards,  sometimes  trailing  its 
long  branches  in  the  water.  To  find 
this  tree  one  must  look  in  low,  moist 
places,  such  as  the  marshes  of 
Florida,  where  it  grows  abundantly, 
and  where  its  slender  stem,  often  a 
brilliant  red  in  the  sunlight,  is  easily 
recognized.  The  bark,  like  that  of 
the  yellow  birch,  is  apt  to  hang  loosely 
from  the  tree,  and  flutters  in  the 
wind,   as   do  the  delicate  leaves. 

"The    startled   birches    shake    their   curls." 

In  the  far  north,  the  black  birch 
grows  into  a  tall  and  stately  tree, 
often  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in 
height,  while  the  yellow  birch  is  not 
so  tall,  but  attains  its  greatest  size 
in  Canada,  northern  New  England 
and  Xew  York.  Its  young  tree 
trunks  are  tinged  with  gray,  but  as 


the  trees  grow  older,  the  edges  of 
the  bark  curl  up,  and  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  shining  surface,  at 
the  same  time  revealing  an  inner 
bark  of  lovely  golden  yellow. 

When  Keats  wrote  of  "the  silvery 
stems  of  delicate  birch  trees",  he 
surely  meant  the  graceful  white 
birch,  the  most  beautiful  of  a  beau- 
tiful tree-family.  The  American 
white  birch  is  the  rarest  of  all  the 
birches,  and  is  a  small  and  delicate 
tree,  seldom  more  than  thirty  feet  in 
height.  It  is  indifferent  to  the  soil 
and  grows  equally  in  dry  or  moist 
places,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country.  Its  stem  is  covered  with 
a  bark  of  chalky  whiteness,  with 
dark,  irregular  spots  upon  its  sur- 
face. Early  in  spring  the  flowers 
appear,  before  the  sensitive  leaves, 
which  quiver  with  every  breeze, 
when  once  unfolded.  The  white 
birch,  in  spite  of  its  indifference  to 


A  Fallen,  Large  White  Birch 
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soil,  is  delicate,  and  is  often  crowded 
out  by  bolder  and  stronger  neigh- 
bors, so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
by  the  roadside,  or  in  the  forest. 
There  is  another  white  birch,  how- 
ever, more  commonly  called  the 
paper  or  canoe  birch,  which  is  one 
of  the  strong  and  hardy  citizens  of 
the  woods.  Even  in  winter  it  is  a 
most  attractive  tree,  as  its  bark  is 
of  a  brilliant  white,  and  can  be  seen 
to  great  advantage,  without  its  sum- 
mer garb  of  leaves.  In  early  spring 
the  flowers  appear,  and  then  the 
leaves,  delicately  pointed  at  the  tip 
and  heart-shaped  at  the  base.  The 
canoe  birch  is  often  a  tall  tree,  and 
sometimes  grows  to  great  size 
among  the  mountain  regions  of  the 
north.  One  found  in  the  woods  of 
northern  New  Hampshire  measured 
fully  five  feet  in  circumference  and 
looked  old  and  tough.     There  is  an- 


other tall  white  birch  on  Mt.  Desert, 
that  is  a  beacon  for  passing  ships. 
There  are  many  oilier  birches  on 
the  Island,  but  few  so  tall  or  so 
conspicuous  as  this,  which  serves 
as  a  day-time  lighthouse,  lit  by  the 
sun's  gleaming  rays. 

Thoreau  calls  the-  white  birch  "the 
surveyor's  trees,"  and  says  "It  makes 
the  best  stake  to  look  at,"  and  "its 
white  bark  was  not   made  in   vain." 

Like  all  Americans,  the  birches 
have  relatives  abroad,  and  the 
European  white  birch  is  a  graceful 
tree  with  long  and  slender  branches, 
set  in  motion  by  every  passing 
breeze.  It  holds  its  head  high  above 
these  waving  branches,  and  its 
white  bark  has  been  the  subject  of 
many  flattering  verses.  In  our  own 
country,  the  European  birch  has 
been  'widely  cultivated,  as  it  is  an 
attractive    and    ornamental    tree    for 


Reflected  in  the  Pool 


Brakes  and  Birches  at  Mt.   Desert 
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Jirches  Along  a  New  Hampshire  Stream 
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"The  Silvery  Stems  of  the  Birch' 


park  and  garden.  Its  range  in 
Europe  is  a  wide  one,  extending  to 
Norway  and  as  far  as  Lapland, 
where,  however,  it  often  is  so  small 
that  a  traveller  is  said  to  have  car- 
ried away  a  number  of  full  grown 
trees  in  his  coat-pocket. 

There  are  many  superstitions  con- 
nected with  the  foreign  birches, 
which   everywhere   seem   to   be    be- 


loved as  well  as  useful  trees.  The 
simple  peasant  folk  of  Germany  and 
Russia  hold  many  trees  as  sacred 
and  may  not  cut  them  ruthlessly,  or 
injure  them,  because  the  wood-spir- 
its dwell  in  the  hearts  of  the  trees, 
and  must  not  be  hurt  or  driven  from 
their  homes.  There  is  an  old  story 
that  one  day  in  May,  as  a  youth  was 
about  to  fell  a  beautiful   birch,  the 
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Trunk  of  a  Paper  Birch 

tree  cried  out  in  pain  as  each  blow 
was  struck,  until  at  last  he  desisted 
and  left  it  standing.  In  certain 
parts  of  Russia  whoever  wishes  to 
summon  the  spirits  must  sacrifice  a 
number  of  young  birches,  and  lay 
them  in  a  circle,  with  their  tops 
towards  the  centre.  Then  he  must 
stand  within  the  circle  and  loudly 
call,  when  the  wood-spirit  will 
appear  and  listen  to  his  re- 
el nest. 

Another  curious  Russian  legend 
is  connected  with  the  birches,  and 
seems  to  have  some  deeper  meaning 
beneath  the  surface,  which  it  is  hard 
to  fathom.  The  story  runs  that 
on  the  Thursday  after  Whitsunday, 
the  village  folk  go  out  together  to 
the  woods,  make  wreaths  of  flowers 
and  fell  a  young  birch  tree.  This 
tree  they  dress  in  woman's  garb,  and 
deck    with    many     colored     ribbons, 


while  all  the  maidens  sing  and  cry: 
"Hail,  hail  to  the  Birches."  Then 
sacrifices  of  food  are  made  to  the 
tree,  and  a  feast  is  held  in  its  pres- 
ence, after  which,  amid  singing  and 
rejoicing,  it  is  carried  to  the  vil- 
lage and.  left  in  one  of  the  houses, 
where  it  is  visited  by  all  the  people. 
When  the  festival  of  two  days  is 
over,  the  birch  is  carried  to  the  near- 
est river,  and  cast  into  the  stream, 
with  all  its  garlands  and  flowers. 
It  has  been  explained  that  this  birch 
personification  must  represent,  not 
one  tree-soul,  but  the  daemon  of  all 
vegetation.  And  the  birch  is 
chosen  because  of  all  the  trees  it  is 
the  first  to  put  on  its  leafy  garment 
in  the  spring. 

There  are  many  other  interesting 
stories  connected  with  the  European 
birches,  and  pretty  May-day  cus- 
toms, which  are  carefully  observed. 
In  parts  of  England,  the  youths  go 
forth  with  birch  branches,  and  hang 
them  over  the  doors  of  those  they 
love  the  best.  In  Russia,  on  May 
Day,  the  peasant  youths  select  their 
queen  from  all  the  village  maidens, 
and,  winding  birch  branches  around 
her,  lead  her  to  the  May  tree, 
planted  near  the  village.   Then,  with 


Bark  of  the  Paper  Birch 
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light-hearted  dance  and  song,  they 
circle  round  her,  calling  loudly:  "() 
M'aja,   O   Maja,   O   Maja." 

Ever  since  the  days  when  the 
Roman  liclors  carried  bundles  of 
birch  rods,  with  which  they  enforced 
order,  the  tree  has 'been  used  for  pur- 
poses of  discipline,  and  the  rod  that 
was  not  to  be  spared,  according-  to 
the  old  injunction,  was  doubtless  a 
birchen    one. 

For  many  years  the  European 
birch  has  been  used  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways.  Its  bark  is  very  durable 
and  lasts  long-  after  the  wood  is  rot- 
ten and  decayed.  In  the  peat-bogs 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  pieces 
of  birch  have  been  dug  up  which 
have  been  covered  for  some  thou- 
sands of  years.  Strange  to  say, 
while  the  wood  had  rotted,  the  bark 
was  as  bright  and  fresh  as  ever. 
The  sweet  and  peculiar  odor  of  Rus- 
sia leather  is  obtained  from  the  oil 
of  birch,  which  is   used  in  its   tan- 


A  Young  Paper  Birch 


In  the  Meadow 

ning.  The  oil  comes  from  the  sap 
of  the  tree,  and  is  stored  in  its  frag- 
rant bark.  The  thrifty  Scotch  of  the 
Highlands  build  their  houses  of  the 
wood  and  bark  of  the  birch,  and 
in  Lapland  these  materials  are  used 
for  making  cords,  baskets,  mats  and 
shoes.  When  food  fails  in  these 
northern  countries,  the  people  grind 
the  inner  layers  of  bark,  and  make 
the   flour   into   bread. 

Our  own  American  birches  have 
countless  uses,  and  are  among1  the 
most  valuable  of  trees.  The  black 
birch  is  the  most  useful  for  timber, 
as  the  red-tinted,  fine-grained  wood 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  mahog- 
any, and  is  often  made  into  furni- 
ture. In  Nova  Scotia  it  is  used  in 
ship-building.  The  bark  of  the 
black  birch  and  of  the  yellow  is  aro- 
matic, and  stores  up  an  essential 
oil  which  is  thought  to  have  medici- 
nal properties.  All  the  birches  are 
used  for  fuel,  but  the  wood  of  the 


Leaves  of  the  Pape 

American  white  birch,  although 
burning  with  a  bright  flame,  is  not 
valuable  for  this  purpose.  It  is, 
however,  used  for  .  making  spools, 
and  the  factories  consume  eighteen 
hundred  to  three  thousand  cords  of 
wood  every  year,  while  thousands 
of  acres  of  birch  trees  have  been 
cut  down  to  furnish  the  necessary 
material. 

Classed  among  the  birches  is  a 
small  shrub  found  in  rocky  fields 
and  pastures,  which  makes  the  sixth 
species  that  lives  on  this  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Of  all  the  birches 
the  paper  or  canoe  birch  is  the  most 
satisfactory,  whether  considered  as  a 
thing  of  beauty  or  in  its  material 
aspect.  It  is  excellent  for  fuel,  is  ad- 
mirable for  spools  and  for  many 
other    purposes   of   manufacture. 

The  bark  of  this  most  beautiful 
tree  is  so  white  and  lustrous  that 
the  darkest  woods  are  lighted  by 
its  presence,  and  sometimes,  when 
driving  late  through  wooded  roads, 
what  seems  to  be  a  ghostlike  figure 
ill  the  distance  proves  to  be  only  a 
tall  white  birch,  stretching  out 
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friendly  arms  towards  the  intruder. 
The  bark  has  one  special  attribute 
which  distinguishes  it  from  other 
trees.  Long  years  ago  the  North 
American  Indians  discovered  that  it 
could  be  separated  into  paper-like 
layers,  and  used  for  many  purposes. 
It  is  so  firm  that  it  can  be  written 
upon,  and  some  authors  think  that 
the  Sibylline  leaves,  purchased  by 
Tarquin  of  the  Cumsean  Sibyl,  were 
fashioned  from  birch  bark.  The  In- 
dians also  kept  their  records  on  it, 
and  in  their  dances  wore  caps  and 
girdles  made  from  it.  They  even 
made  vessels  for  boiling  water, 
swinging  them  high  above  the  hot 
coal  fire,  that  the  oil  in  the  bark 
might  not  burst  into  flame. 
John  Burroughs  has  said : 

"The  great  triumph  of  the  birch  is  the 
bark  canoe.  The  design  of  a  savage,  it 
yet  looks  like  the  thought  of  a  poet,  and 
its  grace  and  fitness  haunt  the  imagina- 
tion. I  suppose  its  production  was  the  in- 
evitable result  of  the  Indians'  wants  and 
surroundings,  hut  that  does  not  detract 
from  its  beauty.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
fairest  flowers  the  thorny  plant  of  neces- 
sity ever  bore." 
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The  birch  canoe  is  certainly  the 
lightest  and  most  graceful  of  all 
boats,  -and  expresses,  in  its  noise- 
less progress  through  the  water,  the 
very  poetry  of  motion.  It  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  Indian  legends 
of  the  country,  whether  in  verse  or 
prose: 

"Give  me  of  your  bark,  O  Birch-tree! 
Of  your  yellow  bark,  O  Birch-tree!" 

Is    the    song    of    Hiawatha,    and    the 
Indian  youth  continues : 

"I  a  light  canoe  will  build  me, 
That   shall   float  upon  the   river, 
Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  autumn, 
Like  a  yellow  water-lily." 

While  the  outer  bark  is  of  a  daz- 
zling white,  the  inner  layers  have 
more  often  a  yellow  tint,  and  these 
are  used  for  covering  the  canoe,  al- 
though pieces  of  the  outer  bark  are 
often  combined  with  the  inner. 
There  is  an  old  legend  of  the  north- 


ern Indians,  which  tells  the  story  of 
the  "White  Canoe." 

From  time  to  time,  in  early  clays, 
the  tribes  assembled  at  the  Great 
Falls,  to  do  homage  to  the  Spirit  of 
the  waters.  And  sometimes  the 
Great  Spirit,  with  terrible  roar  and 
tumult,  demanded  sacrifice.  When 
the  voice  grew  loudest,  all  the 
braves  assembled  and  made  a  sacri- 
fice to  avert  the  impending  famine 
and  destruction. 

Then,  in  the  clear  moonlight,  they 
placed  a  white  canoe  upon  the 
water  and  filled  it  full  of  fragrant 
flowers  and  branches.  Fairest  of  all 
its  'burden  was  the  young  Indian 
maiden,  a  sacrifice  to  the  Great 
Spirit  of  the  Falls.  Slowly  the  boat 
then  drifted  from  the  shore  into  the 
current,  and  bore  its  precious  bur- 
den over  the  falling  water  to  the 
arms  of  the  Great  Spirit,  clamoring 
for  his  prey. 


Jackson's  Thirst 

By  Elliot  Walker 


JACKSON'S  got  one  of  them 
thirsts  of  his'n  comin'  on.  I 
heered  him  a  singin'  'I  was  a 
Wanderin'  Sheep'  in  the 
wood  shed  as  I  come  by.  He  alius 
begins  that  way,"  remarked  Homer 
Bean  as  he  handed  over  the  pail  of 
well  water  he  had  just  brought 
from  the  house,  and  watched  his 
perspiring  employer's  countenance 
illuminate  from  the  reflection  of  the 
hot  sun's   rays  on   the   tin,   as   the 


sparkling  drops   dribbled  down  his 
long  gray  beard. 

Eldad  Mason's  bushy  eyebrows 
contracted  over  the  edge  of  the 
pail,  but  he  continued  to  swallow 
great  gulps  of  the  cooling  fluid. 
Then  he  lowered  the  vessel  of  re- 
freshment and  passed  it  back  to  his 
companion,  with  the  explosive  re- 
mark, "By  dum!" 
,  Mr.  Bean  ventured  no  reply.  He 
knew  by  experience  that  this  rare 
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oath  of  Eldad's  was  used  only  upon 
occasions  of  uncommon  trial,  and 
he  therefore  backed  away  a  little, 
eyeing  him  in  sympathetic  interro- 
gation. 

"Right  in  hayin'  time,  too!  Now, 
ain't  thet  unfortnit !"  drawled  Mr. 
Mason.  "You  ain't  mistaken,  air 
ye?" 

"I  know  the  signs,  an'  he's  got 
'em",  answered  the  hired  man. 
"Look  at  the  way  he  worked  yes- 
tiddy.  Never  said  a  word,  but  fit 
his  work.  He  done  as  much  as  two 
men.  This  mornin'  he  made  jokes 
at  the  table  an'  now  he's  singin' 
hymn  tunes.  He's  slidin'  off  his 
perch,  an'  I  know  it.  It's  jest  the 
way  he  done  before." 

"Nothin'  kin  stop  him  then" ;  re- 
plied the  farmer,  ruefully.  "It's 
too  bad.  I  can't  understand  it. 
Three  years  this  fall  sence  he  fust 
come  to  me,  and  a  better  man  I 
never  see.  Who  he  is  or  what  he 
was  the  Lord  only  knows ;  but  I'd 
rather  hev  him  about  than  anybody 
most.  He's  smart  an'  strong  an' 
the  obliginest  critter  thet  ever 
weeded  an  onion  or  milked  a  caow. 
He  kin  do  anything,  Homer.  The 
wimmen  folks  set  great  store  by 
him,  he's  so  handy  an'  willin',  and 
the  little  gal  thinks  more  of  him 
than  any  livin'  soul,  I  do  believe — 
an'  now  he's  got  one  of  them 
blamed  thirsts  comin'  on.  It's  too 
bad  !  I  svv'ar,  an'  mighty  oncon- 
venient  jest  at  this  time." 

"He  ain't  no  ordinary  man,  an' 
that's  a  fact",  replied  Homer,  gener- 
ously. "Now,  I  tell  yer,  Mister 
Mason,  thet  man  ain't  no  common 
man.  He's  picked  up  our  ways  of 
talkin'  an'  doin' — not  but  what  they 


ain't  jest  as  good  as  anybody's — but 
you  watch  him  this  time  an'  listen. 
There's  things  inside  thet  head  of 
his'n  thet  most  folks  don't  know  an' 
never  will.  I  believe  he's  an  eddi- 
cated  feller  what  has  travelled,  an'  I 
told  him  so  once.  He  laffed.  Says 
he,  'I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  in 
Connecticut.'  " 

Homer  paused  in  reflection  and 
felt  of  the  muscles  in  his  forearm. 

"What  did  you  say?"  asked  El- 
dad. 

Mr.  Bean  grunted.  "I  says, 
'You're  a  liar!'  all  good  natured,  of 
course,  an'  he  says,  half  smilin'  an' 
half  as  if  he  didn't  like  it,  'Don't 
ye  never  give  the  folks  sech  a  foolish 
notion  as  thet,'  an'  all  of  a  sudden 
I  was  settin'  on  the  manure  heap, 
an'  he  was  a  walkin'  off  lafnn'. 
How  he  done  it  I  don't  know,  but 
he  done  it.  He's  awful  quick  and 
strong.  He  picked  me  up  like  I  was 
a  baby.  I  don't  want  no  trouble 
with  him" 

Mason  laughed.  "You  ain't  a 
fool,  Homer,  if  you  hev  got  an  aw- 
full  little  narrer  forehead",  he  re- 
marked, politely.  "I've  noticed 
you're  observin'.  I've  thought 
sometimes  he  wasn't  brought  up  on 
no  farm,  fer  all  he  kin  do  every- 
thing." 

"I  believe,"  replied  Mr.  Bean, 
picking  up  his  hayfork,  "that  he's 
hidin'  away  on  account  of  them 
thirsts  what  come  onto  him.  How 
often  does  he  hev  'em?" 

"  'Bout  every  four  or  five  months, 
that's  all.  It  comes  on  gradual, 
an'  then  he  disappears  when  I  ain't 
lookin'.  Inside  of  a  week  he  comes 
back — a  wreck — but  sober  an'  feel- 
in'   dreadful.     I   let   him   alone,   an' 
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he  works  'round  all  right  in  a  few 
days.  No  one  says  anything  to  him. 
His  eyes  has  a  pitiful  look  an'  he 
can't  look  at  mother  without  the 
tears  startin'.  He  thinks  a  pile  of 
mother.  Poor  feller  !  Gimme  some 
more  of  thet  water,  Homer !" 

The  old  man  wiped  his  nose,  and 
incidentally  his  left  eye,  with  a 
tremendous  red  silk  handkerchief, 
which  did  duty  as  neckwear,  mop 
and  towel  during  haying  time, 
while  Mr.  Bean  studied  the  land- 
scape attentively  and  chewed  hard 
on  a  bit  of  timothy. 

"Ever  say  much  to  him  about  it?" 
he  queried,  as  Mason  set  down  the 
pail  under  the  great  elm  to  whose 
shade  they  had  moved  while  talk- 
ing. "I  s'pose  we  had  oughter  git 
to  work." 

"Never,  only  the  first  time,  an* 
he  just  looked  at  me  as  if  I  was 
stabbin'  him,  an'  says  he :  T  can't 
help  it.  God  knows  I  can't  help  it/ 
says  he;  T'll  go  any  time  you  say, 
Mr.  Mason.'  But  I've  never  got  to 
lettin'  him  go.  I've  been  hopin' 
he'd  outgrow  it.  He's  as  harmless 
as  a  kittin  an'  it  don't  happen  often. 
Let's  git  in  thet  last  load,  Homer, 
an'  knock  off  fer  dinner.  Maybe 
Jackson  will  take  hold  arter  noon." 

"He  won't,  I  don't  believe",  said 
Mr.  Bean,  dubiously.  "He's  through 
workin' — it's  comin'  on." 

As  the  two  men  washed  up  at  the 
tin  basin,  filled  at  the  cistern  and 
standing  outside  the  kitchen  door, 
their  ears  were  greeted  by  a  voice 
resounding  in  song. 

"He's  in  the  barn.  That's  'Dennis' 
he's  struggling  with  now.  Hear 
him.  'Make  an  unguarded  youth',  " 
cried  Homer,  rubbing  his  sunburned 


features  with  the  coarse  towel. 
"I'll  call  him  in.  Say,  those  low 
notes  of  his'n  are  like  the  organ 
in  the  church.  I  wish  I  could  sing 
like  that.  Wonder  how  he  learned 
to  sling  out  his  voice  that  way — 
I  can't." 

"Tell  him  dinner's  ready.  I  de- 
clar'  for  it,  I  can't  enjoy  hearin'  him, 
knowin'  what's  comin',"  returned 
Eldad.  "Don't  say  nothin'  of  what 
I  told  you,  Homer." 

The  big  table  in  the  roomy  old- 
fashioned  kitchen  was  well  piled 
with  wholesome  food.  "Hayin'  ap- 
petites," motherly  Mrs.  Mason  had 
remarked  as  she  slipped  an  extra 
supply  of  potatoes  into  the  kettle 
that  morning;  "ham  an'  eggs  an' 
hot  biscuits  an'  tea  an'  potatoes  an' 
pie;  that's  all  they'll  get  to-day,  but 
there's  plenty  of  it." 

The  two  men  straggled  in,  and 
sat  clumsily  down. 

"Where's  Jackson?"  asked  the 
housewife. 

"He's  comin'.  Homer  called 
him.  Here  he  is  now,"  answered 
her  husband,  looking  up  nervously 
as  his  other  man  appeared  at  the 
door. 

"Jackson  Starwinkle,  you've  .  got 
to  be  on  time.  Sit  there  by  Essie. 
Give  him  some  meat,  father,"  said 
Mrs.  Mason,  affectionately,  as  the 
tall,  well  built  figure  moved  easily 
to  the  vacant  chair  beside  the  little 
flaxen-haired  girl.  "I  guess  you 
have  chopped  enough  kindlings  to 
last  a  year,  an'  most  sung  your  head 
off.  Why,  I  didn't  mean  to  take 
all  your  time — they  wanted  you 
over  in  the  medder,  I  s'pose.  Still 
I  like  to  hear  you  singin'  'round." 

"So  do  I",  said  the  child. 
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"Do  you,  dear?"  asked  the  man 
brightly.  He  shifted  his  big  shoul- 
der and  stretched  his  arm  along  the 
back  of  her  chair,  and  she  looked 
up  at  him  and  smiled. 

"Don't  you  be  flirtin'  with  Jack- 
son now,  Essie.  Eat  your  dinner !" 
cried  her  mother,  a  pretty  woman 
of  thirty,  whose  black  dress  brought 
a  daily  pang  to  the  hearts  of  those 
who  had  laid  away  their  boy  in  the 
graveyard  across  the  brook,  four 
years  before.  "You  and  Essie  must 
stay  with  us  always,  Winnie",  El- 
dad  had  said,  and  so  Parker  Mason's 
widow  abode  with  the  old  folks  and 
helped;  and  "the  baby"  now  eight 
years  old,  had  proved  a  warming 
ray  of  sunshine  in  the  sad  house, 
with  her  father's  bright  hair  and 
thoughtful  blue  eyes. 

Then  Jackson  Starwinkle  had 
drifted  into  their  lives,  and  to  this 
strange  man  the  child  turned  as  to 
a  new  father,  and  loved  him.  What 
the  little  one  was  to  him,  only  God 
and  himself  ever  knew,  but  almost 
all  his  spare  moments  were  devoted 
to  her,  and  during  the  three  days 
and  nights  when  Esther's  small 
spirit  hovered  between  life  and 
death  in  the  delirium  of  fever,  he 
was  not  known  to  have  slept,  and 
scarcely  to  have  eaten,  but  sat  by 
her  bedside  with  a  stern  face, patient 
and  watchful,  and  showing  a  won- 
derful readiness  as  a  nurse,  and  a 
remarkable  understanding  of  every 
symptom. 

And  the  first  weak  little  smile  had 
been  for  him — the  first  reaching 
out  of  the  tiny,  trembling  hand,  and 
when  he  knew  the  crisis  was  past, 
the  man  had  stolen  away  to  the 
barn,  to  be  found  later  by  her  grand- 


father,  kneeling    in    the     haymow, 
sound  asleep. 

After  that  he  had  been  very  re- 
served for  a  long  time,  but  the 
women  did  not  forget.  To-day  he 
showed  a  strange  vivacity.  Laugh- 
ing and  talking,  he  was  as  one  re- 
turned from  a  journey,  to  soon 
depart,  and  with  much  to  say. 

."He's  forcin'  it",  thought  the  ob- 
servant Homer.  "He's  like  a  brave 
man  I  read  about  in  a  book,  that 
was  goin'  to  be  executed  the  next 
mornin'  an'  never  let  on  to  his 
fam'ly,  but  cheered  'em  up  an'  they 
thought  he  was  goin'  on  a  pleasure 
trip.  Golly!  how  his  eyes  are  shin- 
in'  !  I  wonder  where  he  got  that 
name  of  Starwinkle? — I  must  laff 
or  he'll  think  I'm  suspectin'  on  him." 

The  meal  was  soon  over.  Eldad 
and  Homer  started  for  the  hayfield, 
but  Jackson  lingered.  He  had  a 
few  chores  to  do,  he  said,  and  they 
might  look  for  him  later. 

"We'll  take  it  out  in  lookin',  I 
guess",  observed  Homer.  "He 
won't  show  up." 

From  the  field  the  two  men  looked 
back.  "There  he  goes,  up  the 
mountain  road.  What's  he  got  in 
his  hand?  A  jug,  by  snakes!  Mr. 
Mason !  He's  puttin'  for  old  Mike 
Miller's — that's  what.  Mike's  got 
hard  cider — some  of  the  liftin'  kind, 
an'  Jackson's  after  it!"  exclaimed 
Bean. 

"Let  him  go",  replied  Eldad  in 
a  tone  of  resignation.  "I'll  be 
thinkin'  of  some  light  jobs  to  put 
him  at  when  he  gets  over  it.  I 
wonder  who  I  can  get  to  help  me 
with  this  hayin'  while  Jackson's 
away.     By  dum !" 

The  two  worked  silently  all  the 
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long  afternoon,  each  busy  with  his 
own  thoughts  and  occasionally 
turning  an  anxious  eye  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mountain  up  which  the 
recreant  Jackson  had  disappeared. 

They  were  just  seating  them- 
selves for  supper  when  Starwinkle 
slipped  in.  He  was  dressed  in  his 
best  and  bore  no  traces  of  alcoholic 
indulgence.  On  the  contrary  his 
appearance  was  highly  to  be  com- 
mended. There  was  a  certain  elab- 
oration in  his  movements  and  an 
air  of  dignified  courtesy  about  him 
which  became  him  well.  Carefully 
shaved  and  brushed,  he  presented  a 
startling  contrast  to  his  employer 
and  Mr.  Bean,  who  bore  signs  of  a 
hard,  hot  day.  Beyond  a  slight 
flush,  which  might  have  been  at- 
tributed to  walking  in  the  sun,  and 
a  rather  unnatural  brilliance  of  the 
eye,  he  evinced  no  hint  of  having 
partaken  of  the  cup  cheering.  But 
he  drew  himself  carefully  away 
from  Essie,  and  eyed  them  all  with 
polite  reserve. 

"Why,  you're  all  dressed  up,  Jack- 
son", cried  Mrs.  Mason.  "Going 
to  make  a  call?" 

"Since  you  request  an  explanation 
of  my  personal  appearance,  mad- 
am," answered  Mr.  Starwinkle  in 
measured  accents,  "permit  me  to 
reply  that  I  have  no  intention  of 
calling  upon  any  one  in  particular." 

This  unexpected  speech  threw 
the  good  lady  into  much  consterna- 
tion. "Why,  Jackson,"  she  ex- 
claimed, reproachfully,  "how  queer- 
ly  you  talk !  I  don't  like  that  fine 
language." 

"In  the  most  elementary  edifices 
of  education  to-day,  madam,  the  ad- 
vantages   of   grammatical    accuracy 


are  diligently  represented",  returned 
Jackson.  "Is  not  that  the  result  of 
your  experience,   Mr.    Bean." 

Homer,  who  had  been  watching 
him  closely,  was  suddenly  discon- 
certed. "I— I  don't  think  I  quite 
got  yer  idea",  he  stammered. 

"Possibly  Mr.  Mason,  as  one  of 
our  school  committeemen,  would 
accentuate  the  impossibility  of  ac- 
celerating approaching  advance- 
ment accordingly,"  remarked  Jack- 
son, inclining  his  head  politely  to- 
wards Eldad. 

"I  guess  it's  about  as  you  say, 
Jackson.  Tin  not  savin'  it  ain't", 
answered  the  appalled  Mason. 

Starwinkle  smiled  indulgently : 
"Sutor  ne  supra  crepidam  judicaret, 
(Don't  criticise  what  you  don't 
understand),"  he  murmured,  and 
beamed  benignly  upon  the  younger 
Mrs.  Mason,  whose  eyes  were  grow- 
ing larger  every  moment. 

Here  Essie  pulled  his  sleeve  tim- 
idly. "Don't  Jacky!"  she  said  appeal- 
in,q-lv.     "Don't!" 

The  child  had  always  called  him 
so.  The  familiar  nickname  seemed 
to  touch  him  to  the  quick.  His 
face  convulsed  like  that  of  a  man 
mortally  stricken,  then  he  con- 
trolled himself  and  glanced  tender- 
ly into  the  pleading  blue  eyes. 

"Essie,  dear,"  he  said,  and  his 
voice  was  very  soft  and  full  of  feel- 
ing, "I  was  up  on  the  mountain  to- 
day thinkin'  about  yer.  I  was 
layin'  under  the  trees  an'  along  come 
a  little  bird,  pretty  and  brown  it 
was,  an5  its  eyes  was  bright  and 
soft  an'  it  sung  to  me — to  me— all 
alone  on  the  mountain.  An'  I  lay 
there  an'  listened  an'-  thought. 
Says    I   to   myself,   Tt   reminds   me 
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of  a  little  girl  down  in  the  valley 
who  comes  very  near  to  me  and 
sings  little  songs  that  make  me 
listen  an'  think.  An'  I  stayed  still 
so  long  I  couldn't  stand  it  no  longer, 
an'  I  had  to  move  an'  that  scared 
it  away.  An'  thinks  I,  'Some  day 
I'll  get  so  restless  I  may  do  some- 
thing to  scare  my  little  girl  bird 
away,  an'  what'll  I  do  then  ?'  " 

"I'll  never  be  scared  of  you,"  said 
the  child,  "not  ever  in  this  world." 

An  irrepressible  groan  from  El- 
dad  brought  Jackson  back  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  presence  of  others 
— a  fact  he  seemed  to  have  forgot- 
ten. His  face  hardened  sharply, 
and  he  looked  about  with  a  sort  of 
defiance,  then  bent  his  head  over 
his  plate,  finished  his  supper  and 
went  out. 

Essie  departed  to  feed  her 
chickens  and  the  others  sat  waiting 
for  some  bright  mind  to  venture 
upon  explanation.  Presently  Mrs. 
Mason  began.  She  had  a  remark- 
able memory  and  considerable  im- 
agination. 

"I  never  thought  it  of  Jackson 
to  find  fault  with  the  food,"  she 
said;  "what  was  it  he  muttered? 
'Not  suited  with  supper — cream 
pie — damn  you !'  or  damned  if  you 
an'  I  care,  or  something — and  I 
made  the  pie  on  purpose  for  him. 
I  couldn't  hear  very  well,  but  it 
sounded  like  that.  I  was  glad 
Essie  told  him  to  stop.  She  can 
do  anything  with  him.  He  hadn't 
oughter  to  say  'damn'  before  her. 
I  don't  know  what  got  into  him." 

"I  do",  pronounced  Mr.   I>ean. 

"Shut  up!"  exclaimed  Eldad, 
"don't  you  know  too  much.  He 
didn't  find  no  fault  with  the  victuals, 


mother — he  was  only  foolin' !     That 

was  some  forren  lingo,  I  guess,  and 
didn't  have  nothin'  to,  do  with  your 
pie — nor  swearin'.  He  gets  off  long 
words  sometimes,  you  know,  but 
I  never  knowed  him  to  do  it  jest 
this  way." 

"El!"  cried  Mrs.  Mason,  "you 
don't  think— that?" 

Her  husband  nodded.  "It's  a 
comin'  on  I  do  believe,  mother — 
I'm  afeard  of  it  anyway." 

The  good  woman  put  her  apron 
to  her  eyes  and  sobbed.  "Ain't 
there  nothin'  we  can  do?"  she  asked 
from  the  folds. 

"Be  good  to  him  an'  let  him  be — 
that's  all.  Don't  worry — he'll  be 
all  right,"  said  Eldad,  soothingly. 
"He'll  slip  away  an'  come  back  an' 
it  won't  hurt  him  any.  Don't  cry 
about  it.     He  ain't  gone  yit !" 

"I'm  most  as  fond  of  him  as  if  he 
was  my  own  son,"  wept  Mrs. 
Mason ;  "only  I  can't  get  near  to 
him,  somehow.  If  I  could,  he 
wouldn't  go.  He  ain't  got  no  home 
but  this,  Eldad." 

"Come,  come,"  answered  Mason, 
roughly,  but  kindly,  "don't  you  get 
to  feelin'  too  much  that  way, 
mother.  After  all,  he's  nothin'  but 
a  hired  man,  different  p'r'haps,  but 
still  a  hired  man  liable  to  leave  any 
minute,  an'  he  goes  on  sprees.  We 
let  him  have  his  own  way,  an'  it's 
kind  of  sp'iled  him.  Look  at  it 
sensible  !  He  can't  be  depended  on, 
an'  we  both  on  us  know  it." 

His  stout  better  half  pulled  away 
her  apron  and  glared  with  wrath- 
ful wet  eyes  about  the  board.  "I 
don't  care  who,  knows  it!"  she  said, 
"you,  Homer  Bean,  or  you^  Winnie 
Mason;    if    that    boy'll    only    come 
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hack,  no  matter  how,  or  what  he  is, 
he'll  be  nursed  an'  took  care  on  as 
long  as  I'm  here  to  do  it,  an'  I'm 
liable  to  stay  some  time.  Let's 
wash  up  them  dishes,  Winnie.  You 
men  go  to  milkin'." 

"  'Twould  most  pay  me  to  culti- 
vate a  thirst  if  I  could  git  so  pop'lar 
with  the  wimmen".  remarked  Mr. 
Bean  a  trifle  sourly,  as  he  drummed 
on  his  milk  pail.  "How  old  is  Jack- 
son?    He  ain't  no  boy." 

"You'd  better  let  thirsts  alone," 
responded  Mason,  "an'  be  satisfied 
with  what  pop'larity  you've  got. 
Looks  count  for  consid'rable,  ye 
know.  How  old  is  he?  Bless  me! 
how  kin  a  body  tell?  He's  some- 
wheres  between  thirty-five  an'  fifty 
— no  knowin'  where.  What  with 
his  hair  most  gray,  an'  them 
lines  'round  his  mouth,  when  he's 
thinkin'  he  looks  old,  an'  ag'in  he 
ain't  wrinkled  any  an'  his  eyes  are 
like  a  boy's,  so  when  he's  full  of 
fun  he  looks  young — no  older'n 
Parker  was.  He'll  look  a  mite  aged 
in  about  a  week,  I  guess." 

The  old  man  sighed.  "I  hate  to 
think  on't",  he  added.  "Don't  seem 
as  if  I  could  stan'  it — hevin'  him 
come  back  with  that  mournful  look 
onto  him,  an'  mother  sheddin'  tears 
into  her  teacup  fer  two  days.  This 
prodigal  son  business  two  or  three 
times  a  year  is  mighty  harrowin',  I 
want  yer  to  know.  I've  got  a  good 
farm  an'  some  folks  left,  but  I'm 
gittin'  on  in  years,  Homer,  an'  I 
don't  see  why  this  should  be  shoved 
onto  me." 

"Fer  yer  own  past  sins,  prob'ly", 
replied  Mr.  Bean,  consolingly.  He 
had  not  relished  Eldad's  remark 
about  "looks"  counting. 


The  milking  was  over,  the  chores 
were  done  and  everything  was  be- 
ing made  snug  for  the  night.  The 
great  stillness  of  the  country  sum- 
mer evening,  with  nothing  but  the 
drowsy  insect  chorus  to  break  it, 
hung  over  the  fields  and  waysides, 
already  clouding  with  the  rising 
mists,  and  overhead  a  starlit,  moon- 
less sky. 

The  men  paused  halfway  from 
the  barn.  Far  down  the  road 
floated  faintly  the  notes  of  an  old 
song,  rising  and  falling,  thrilling 
out  in  the  silence  to  die  sweetly 
away  like  the  call  of  a  thrush  at 
sunset.  "Good-night,  good-night, 
beloved",  the  distant  voice  trembled, 
and  was  still. 

Mason  gripped  Bean  by  the  arm. 
"It's  Jackson,"  he  whispered ;  "he's 
gone." 

Every  one  in  Bilberry  County  re- 
members what  is  spoken  of  as  "The 
Rising",  and  how  the  waters  stole 
down  that  dark  July  night  from 
Shaker  Pond  and  drowned  out  the 
chickens  and  live  stock  along  the 
Turnpike  Road  in  that  portion  of 
Greenacre  where  the  two  big  brooks 
come  together.  What  possessed  the 
two  old  dams  to  give  away  at-  the 
same  time  will  always  be  a  mystery. 
Some  say  it  was  the  work  of  a  gang 
of  tramps  who  saw  an  opportunity 
for  possible  plunder.  The  fact  that 
a  number  of  them  were  seen  about 
after  the  flood  had  subsided  gives 
some  credence  to  this  theory ;  any- 
way, the  long,  deep  lake  on  the 
mountain,  swollen  by  the  heavy 
three  days'  rain,  discharged  through 
its  outlets  a  mass  of  water  suffi- 
cient to  create  a  good  sized  pond, 
setting  back   from   Mason's   Bridge 
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where  it  dammed  up,  to  the  church 
on  the  hill,  to  which  refuge  a  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  retreated  in  their 
nightrobes. 

At  each  end  of  Shaker  Pond  a 
stream  emptied  out,  winding  down 
on  opposite  ends  of  the  mountain, 
the  East  Branch  making  a  long  half 
circle,  and  the  West  Branch  com- 
ing almost  straight  down,  and  meet- 
ing its  brother  just  below  the 
Mason's  farm.  As  is  the  case  with 
streams  fed  by  ponds,  these  brooks 
rose  rapidly  with  rain,  and  to  reg- 
ulate the  overflow  two  wooden 
dams  had  long  since  been  erected. 
A  week  before  they  might  have 
been  torn  down  with  no  immediate 
resulting  damage ;  now,  the  pond 
had  risen  greatly  and  was  pouring 
out  its  contents  into  the  branches, 
which,  muddy  and  high,  needed  but 
little  more  to  cause  disaster.  One 
break-out  would  probably  have  been 
of  slight  moment,  but  both  were 
too  much. 

Ten  days  of  hot,  dry  weather  had 
enabled  the  farmers  to  get  in  their 
hay.  Then  the  pour  set  in,  and 
many  were  the  congratulations  at 
the  village  store  where  the  men 
congregated,  regarding  the  "lucky 
spell.', 

Eldad  had  worked  hard.  Hiring 
another  man  in  place  of  the  absent 
reprobate,  he  had  mowed  away  his 
last  load,  and  let  his  new  assistant 
go. 

Jackson  had  been  gone  five  days. 
Away  for  a  visit,  Essie  was  told, 
and  his  name  was  not  spoken  save 
by  his  little  friend  who  daily  prattled 
of  him,  and  wondered  at  her  grand- 
mother's sad  face. 

It  must  have  been  near  midnight 


when   Eldad   was   awakened    by    a 
tremendous  pounding  and  shouts. 

Going  to  the  door  in  considerable 
wrath  he  called  out:  "What  in 
thunder  ails  ye?     Who  is  it?" 

"Jackson.  Open  up  quick.  Let 
me  in." 

"He's  come  home  drunk",  thought 
the  outraged  farmer.  "I  won't  let 
him  in." 

"Hurry!"  came  the  voice,  "the 
water  is  setting  back — something's 
broken  loose." 

Mason  listened.  Yes,  the  brook 
was  roaring.  "Air  ye  all  right, 
Jackson?"    he    asked    cautiously. 

"Yes,  open  that  door!"  His  tone 
rang  out  hard  and  commanding,  and 
the  old  man,  startled,  drew  back  the 
bolt. 

"Look  there!"  cried  his  man, 
pointing  down  the  road. 

The  Mason  buildings  stood  on  a 
slight  elevation,  and  a  path  led  to 
the  church  beyondj  some  distance 
away,  up  the  hill. 

Eldad  stepped  out  in  his  bare 
feet  and  looked.  In  the  road  below 
he  heard  the  lapping  of  water. 
Down  by  the  bridge  there  was  a 
great  noise,  and  he  could  see  white 
lines  reaching  out.  "What  is  it?" 
he  asked,  blinking. 

"A  freshet,  man!  Get  the  folks 
right  out  and  send  'em  up  to  the 
church.  Don't  stop  to  dress.  Don't 
try  to  save  anything.  It's  coming 
fast.  Get  the  women  and  Essie 
right  out — hear?" 

Yes,  Eldad  heard.  He  was  wide 
awake  now.  "Homer!"  he  yelled, 
"git  up!" 

"I'll  be  back.  I've  got  to  rouse 
others !"  shouted  Jackson  and  ran 
into  the  darkness. 
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In  a  few  minutes  the  old  church 
bell  pealed  out,  loud  and  angry,  and 
there  were  running  and  hoarse 
shouts,  and  the  screaming  of  women. 
Lanterns  flashed  here  and  there, 
horses  neighed  and  snorted  and 
among  the  scattered  houses  all  was 
fright  and  commotion,  while  the 
steady  roar  increased  and  the  muddy 
wash  crept  up  faster  and  faster. 

"Got  the  folks  out?"  called  Jack- 
son, returning  with  a  lantern. 

"Yes,  I  started  'em  along. 
Homer's  out  to  the  barn.  We  can 
git  most  of  the  stock  up  the  hill,  I 
guess.  Lucky  we  ain't  lower.  It 
ain't  got  here  yit,  an'  the  path  to  the 
church  is  all  right." 

"Did  Essie  get  her  kitten?" 
"Yes,  got  kitty  an'  the  bird.     She 
ain't  a  bit  scared  an'  was  askin'  fer 
you." 

"Bless  her!"  said  the  man.  He 
leaned  against  the  door  jamb  and 
breathed  hard.  "I've  had  a  wicked 
run,"  he  said,  "my  side  aches. 
There's  a  little  time  yet.  I  don't 
believe  the  water  will  get  up  to 
your  second  story,  but  we  can't 
tell.  Take  what  you  can  upstairs, 
and  I'll  go  and  help  Homer.  Be 
careful,  and  keep  your  eyes  open. 
There  isn't  a  boat  in  the  place." 

Little  Esther  was  not  enjoying 
the  church.  Her  kitten  had  escaped 
and  fled  to  the  organ  loft.  The  other 
children  were  crying  and  she  longed 
to  get  away  from  the  crowding,  ex- 
cited people.  Her  mother  and 
grandmother  were  looking  after 
Mrs.  Molloy,  who  had  arrived  very 
wet.  Unobserved  she  slipped  out 
and  wandered  down  the  path.  The 
rain  had  ceased  and  the  fresh  damp 
air  was  grateful  after  the  close  air 


of  the  sanctuary.  Little  realizing 
her  danger,  and  rather  enjoying  the 
howling  of  the  brook  in  the  dark- 
ness, she  crept  along. 

''There's  lights  in  our  house,  an' 
grandpa's  there  an'  Homer  an' 
Jacky  too,  I  guess.  1  heard  he'd 
come  home  an'  I  want  to  see  him. 
They'll  take  care  of  me.  I  don't  see 
what  the  hurry  was,"  whispered  the 
little  soul,  "I  can  run  down  in  a 
minute.  My,  I  forgot  my  dolly! 
She's  up  in  the  spare  room.  She 
will  be  scared  to  death." 

The  thought  of  this  loved  one,  a 
present  from  Jackson  at  the  last 
Christmas,  decided  her  instantly 
and  she  ran  along,  her  mind  revert- 
ing to  other  childish  belongings 
forgotten  in  the  sudden  departure. 
"Hullo,  grandpa",  she  called  to 
Eldad,  who  was  yanking  at  a 
drawer  in  his  old-fashioned  desk. 
He  did  not  hear  her,  and  feeling 
secure  in  his  presence,  she  took  one 
of  the  lighted  lamps  from  the 
dresser  and  stole  up  the  stairs. 

Once  in  the  room  which  held  her 
treasures,  the  minutes  flew  rapidly, 
as  one  toy  after  another  attracted 
her  attention.  "I'll  have  a  big 
bundle",  she  said  proudly.'  "How- 
pleased  mamma  will  be  at  my 
savin'  all  my  things !  I  don't  hear 
grandpa  movin'  'round.  He  must 
be  out  to  the  barn." 

Stepping  carefully  down  with 
her  bundle  and  lamp,  the  child 
screamed.  All  was  dark  below, 
and  the  water  had  risen  part  way 
up  to  the  landing.  She  called  loud- 
ly in  terror,  but  no  answering  voice 
responded.  Then  she  fled  back  to 
the  spare  chamber,  and  placing  the 
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light  on  the  sill  of  the  open  window, 
leaned  out  with  piercing  cries.  All 
below  her  stretched  a  great  black 
pond,  and  queer  things  bobbed 
about  in  it,  coming  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  now  she  could  hear 
strange  sounds  in  the  house,  and 
her  little  heart,  so  stout  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  failed  utterly,  and  clasp- 
ing her  doll  close,  she  sank  on  her 
knees  by  the  window,  trying,  be- 
tween her  sobs,  to  find  breath  for 
one  more  appealing  cry. 

"I  haven't  seen  Essie  yet'',  said 
the  broad-shouldered  man,  elbow- 
ing his  way  to  where  Mrs.  Mason 
was  holding  the  Shillinger  baby, 
who  was  yelling  lustily. 

"She's  'round  somewhere,"  re- 
plied her  grandmother,  "you'll  find 
her,  Jackson.  We  owe  a  lot  to  you, 
my  boy",  he  added  gratefully,  and 
held  out  her  hand. 

Moved  by  a  sudden  impulse,  he 
bent  his  head  quickly,  touched  the 
hard  old  fingers  with  his  lips  and 
turned  hastily  away. 

Jackson  could  not  find  the  child. 
No  one  had  seen  her  since  she  came 
in  with  her  mother.  "She's  stolen 
off  to  some  corner  with  her  kitty", 
he  thought.  Still  he  felt  worried, 
and  continued  his  search. 

He  went  outside  in  much  agita- 
tion and  moved  along  to  a  point 
from  which  he  could  see  the  Mason 
house.  Then  he  gave  a  horrified 
shout,  and  the  men  came  running 
down  the  hill  to  find  him  stripping 
to  the  waist  and  calling  for  Eldad 
and   Homer  Bean. 

Silhouetted  against  the  window 
frame  in  a  second  story  room,  a 
child's   head   showed  plainly  where 


a  lamp  cast  a  bright  reflection.  The 
half-naked  man  kicked  his  shoes  off 
angrily.  "Who  is  responsible  for 
that?"  he  demanded  of  the  grand- 
father, pointing  to  the  pitiful  pic- 
ture. 

"It's  Essie,"  groaned  Eldad;  "we 
brought    her   up    here." 

"Get  all  the  lights  you  can.  Turn 
'em  on  the  water.  Build  a  big  fire 
and  hurry.  I've  got  to  see  my 
way,"  rapped  out  Jackson  to  the 
startled  group. 

"Gosh,  what  a  man !"  observed  a 
boy,  admiringly. 

Verily,  he  was  a  man.  In  the 
glare  of  the  lanterns  the  big  mus- 
cles of  his  back  and  arms  stood  out 
like  knotted  ropes.  On  his  great 
chest  glittered  a  medal  suspended 
from  his  neck  by  a  fine  gold  chain. 
He  tore  it  off  and  handed  it  to 
Bean.  "Keep  it  for  me",  he  said. 
"If  I  don't  get  there  give  it  to 
Essie's  grandmother." 

For  a  moment  he  shook  and  shiv- 
ered, clinching  his  hands,  until  the 
bands  upon  his  arms  quivered  with 
the  strain.  "I'm  weak,"  he  mut- 
tered, "but  I'll  get  her." 

A  man  in  the  crowd  held  out 
a  flask.  Jackson  waved  it  away. 
"Not  with  her  face  so  near  mine", 
he  murmured,  as  if  to  himself. 
"Give  me  all  the  light  you  can, 
boys ;  I'm  afraid  of  that  floating 
stuff." 

He  waded  in  to  his  chin,  and 
lunged  out. 

It  was  not  a  long  swim,  but  dan- 
gerous on  account  of  the  debris,  and 
as  the  anxious  crowd  gazed  with 
silent  prayers  for  the  safety  of  the 
swimmer,  the  waters  were  creeping 
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very  near  the  little  head  at  the 
window. 

"He's  got  there",  yelled  Homer 
Bean.  Yes,  a  long,  shining  arm 
was  reaching  up,  grasping  the  sill, 
and  now  the  white  body  could  be 
seen  sliding  in;  the  light  was 
moved,  and  they  waited  with  fast 
beating  hearts  for  his  reappearance. 

A  huge  pile  of  kindling  and  log 
wood  had  been  brought  from  the 
church  cellar  and  the  whole  scene 
broke  suddenly  into  rosy  illumina- 
tion, as  the  rescuer  slid  back  into 
the  flood  with  the  child  securely 
lashed  to  his  back  with  strips  of 
Mrs.  Mason's  best  sheet. 

"If  he  kin  only  dodge  them  bar- 
rels— an'  there's  a  caow  swimmin'," 
broke  out  the  agonized  Eldad. 
"Pile  in,  some  of  you  young  fellers, 
an'  help  him." 

Several  coats  were  taken  off,  but 
no  one  ventured  a  further  willing- 
ness. 

He  was  slowly  and  cautiously 
progressing.  The  people  on  the 
shore  were  very  quiet.  They 
could  see  the  man  was  making  a 
terrible  effort,  dodging  and  twist- 
ing toward  the  open  places.  Now 
he  was  getting  to  where  they  could 
plainly  hear  his  labored  breathing, 
and  a  mighty  shout  went  up  as  his 
feet  touched  bottom  and  he  stag- 
gered in  with  his  burden. 


A  quick  knife  severed  the  elolli. 
Kssie,  weak  and  dripping,  clung  to 
his   neck,   her   lips   upon    his   cheek. 

"Take  her!"  gasped  the  man, 
"quick!"  and  she  was  caught  in  her 
sobbing  mother's  arms. 

"My  God!"  cried  a  man,  "look  at 
his  face  !" 

A  dozen  arms  reached  out,  but  it 
was  too  late.  The  terrified  on- 
lookers caught  one  glimpse,  then 
the  head  dropped  and  the  splendid 
body   sank   down   in   their  midst. 

"Here's  Doctor  Kinley",  was  the 
cry,  as  a  stout  man  jumped  forward 
and  fell  on  his  knees. 

"Keep  away",  he  said  sharply. 

"Fainted,  Doctor?"  quavered  old 
Eldad  Mason,  crying  like  a  little 
boy. 

"Dead !"  answered  Kinley,  sol- 
emnly. 


Over  in  the  graveyard  across  the 
brook  stands  a  granite  shaft.  In  it 
is  sunk  a  medal  of  a  Humane  Soci- 
ety, from  which  the  number,  date 
and  Christian  name  were  long  ago 
erased.  Below  stands  out  in  great 
letters  that  every  one  can  read — 
and  before  which  a  bright-haired 
girl  often  stands  with  clasped  hands 
and  tearful  blue  eyes — 

"Jackson. 
Life-saver." 


Over  the  Telephone 


By  Belle  Maniates 


THE  little  white  calf  was  of 
constitution  so  delicate  that 
she  needed  much  coaxing 
before  she  would  respond  to 
M'ri's  determined  efforts  to  prolong 
her  existence  into  a  bovine  termination. 
She  did  not  take  kindly  to  her  fodder, 
but  turned  her  head  mournfully  and 
persistently  away  from  her  rations. 
Day  by  day  she  pined,  until  finally 
M'ri  made  the  boys  fence  off  a  little 
patch  of  the  orchard  and  build  a  pen 
therein.  Here  the  little  white  calf  was 
installed,  fed  upon  warm  milk  and 
coddled  until  she  became  a  sturdy, 
agile  and  sportive  thing  of  veal. 

One  day  Farmer  Kendall  came 
shambling  into  the  kitchen. 

"Joe  Burke's  out  here,  and  he  wants 
to  buy  the  white  calf",  he  announced 
generally,  though  with  eyes  turned 
M'riward. 

M'ri,  thirty  odd  years  of  age,  blue 
of  eye,  slightly  gray  of  hair  and  sweet 
of  heart,  walked  to  the  window  and 
looked  off  over  the  brown  remains  of 
a  summer  field.  Her  practical  envi- 
ronments conquered  and  she  philo- 
sophically observed : 

"Calves  are  only  mortal.  It  has  got 
to  be  sometime,  I  suppose,  and  Joe 
Burke  has  got  a  good  barn." 

But  when  Joe  Burke  drove  up  to 

the  orchard  with  a  penned  wagon  and 

the  Kendall  "men  folks"  joined  him 

to    lend    a   helping   hand,    M'ri   went 
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around  to  the  other  side  of  the  house 
that  she  might  not  witness  the  passing 
of  the  little  white  calf. 

"Why,  M'ri!"  expostulated  Ma 
Kendall,  "I  do  believe  you're  a  cryin'." 

"I  can't  help  it,  Ma.  I've  fed  her 
and  took  care  of  her  ever  since  she 
was  born.  When  there  wa'n't  none  of 
you  looking,  I've  even  been  out  and 
curried  her." 

"Why,  M'ri  Kendall,  how  you  talk! 
One  does  get  to  thinkin'  a  lot  of  dumb 
critters  though.  It  used  to  go  agin 
me  to  eat  the  hens  I  had  fed  and 
watched  grow  up." 

With  this  reflection  Ma  passed  on 
around  the  house.  In  a  moment  she 
returned. 

"The  calf's  awful  contrary",  she 
announced.  "She's  bound  she  won't 
go  in  the  wagon." 

M'ri  sighed  and  her  mother  again 
disappeared,  only  to  return  with  the 
exciting  statement  that  "they've 
coaxed  her  in  by  holding  a  pail  of 
milk  in  front  of  her." 

Another  circuitous  route,  and  Ma 
breathlessly  proclaimed : 

"She's  in,  and  Joe's  drove  off  with 
her." 

M'ri  listened  to  these  bulletins  with 
a  lively  interest  and  curiosity,  despite 
her  unwillingness  to  be  an  eye-witness 
to  the  transaction.  Pa  Kendall  now 
appeared  on  the  scene. 

"Here,   M'ri",   handing  her   twelve 
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dollars — for  the  calf  money  always 
went  to  M'ri. 

"I've  got  twelve  dollars  yet  from 
the  last  one,  Pa." 

"I  vum,  M'ri !  Hain't  you  spent 
that  yet?" 

"No,  Pa,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  I  am 
going-  to  do  with  the  twenty-four  dol- 
lars." 

"What  be  ye,  M'ri?"  he  asked  cu- 
riously. 

"I'm  going  to  have  a  telephone  put 
in !"  • 

After  making  this  declaration, 
M'ri  looked  utterly  reckless  and  defi- 
ant of  the  consequences  of  her  rash 
statement. 

Now  Pa  and  Ma  Kendall  in  their 
heart  of  hearts  had  long  desired  to  be 
connected  with  their  neighbors  in  this 
wonderful  way,  but  each  had  feared 
to  be  the  first  to  make  such  a  progres- 
sive deviation  from  their  plodding 
path  of  everyday  routine.  So  they 
were  glad  to  shirk  the  responsibility 
of  such  an  addition  to  their  quiet 
home. 

"Why,  do  tell,  M'ri!  But  of 
course  the  money  is  yours  now  and  of 
course  if  you  want  to,  I  hain't  a  word 
to  say",  said  her  father  after  his  first 
shock  of  surprise  and  delight  had 
passed.  "I'll  go  and  see  Sam  Thomas 
about  layin'  the  wires  right  away." 

The  all-absorbing  topic  of  thought 
and  conversation  in  the  Kendall  house- 
hold for  the  next  few  days  was  M'ri's 
'phone — what  form  of  instrument  to 
have  and  where  it  should  hang,  were 
weighty  problems.  The  terms  "re- 
ceiver", "transmitter"  and  connection" 
were  discussed  and  defined.  When 
the  wonderful  thing  was  at  last  in  and 
they  were  bidden  to  "try  it",  it  was 
with  reverent  hands,  faint  voices  and 


awed  expressions  (hat  they  talked  to 
one  of  their  neighbors. 

"Why,  I  can  hear  every  word,  Ma! 
Just  as  plain  as  if  Lyddy  were  right 
here!"  gasped  .M'ri,  who,  of  course, 
made  the  first  test. 

Then    Pa   had   his  innings. 

"Don't  it  beat  all!  Wonderful, 
wonderful  !"  he  exclaimed. 

The  system  on  the  People's  Line 
would  certainly  seem  a  blessed  Arca- 
dia to  the  patronizers  of  city  tele- 
phones. No  antagonistic  central  \o 
hurl  exasperating  phrases,  as,  "What 
number?"  "Too  near  the  phone!" 
"Talking  now",  "Can't  get  them",  on 
the  People's  Line.  They  had  a  mode 
of  procedure  simple  and  effectual. 
By  the  side  of  each  'phone  hung  a 
sheet  of  paper,  on  which  were  in- 
scribed the  calls  as  "One  long,  Whit- 
tleseys";  "One  long,  two  short, 
Joneses" ;  "One  short,  two  long  and  a 
short,  Blakes",  and  so  on. 

The  Kendalls  hastened  to  the  dia- 
gram at  every  call  to  learn  who  were 
holding  converse.  At  the  first  sharp 
ring  the  various  members  of  the 
household  suspended  work  and  counted 
in  breathless  excitement  the  number. 
When  the  welcome  fifth  ring  had 
ceased  they  all  made  for  the  sitting- 
room,  and  the  first  one  there  was  the 
lucky  listener.  Pa  Kendall  and  the 
boys  couldn't  seem  to  regard  the  tele- 
phone otherwise  than  in  the  light  of  a 
toy  for  evening  recreation  and  for 
joking  their  neighbors. 

One  morning  Pa  Kendall  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  going  to  the 
Whittlesey's  farm,  two  miles  distant. 

"I  shall  have  to  hoof  it",  he 
said,  '"because  the  boys  are  working 
the  team,  and  the  mare  has  gone 
lame." 
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"What  are  you  going  for,  Pa?" 
asked  M'ri. 

"Whittlesey's  going  to  the  Centre 
to-day,  and  I  want  him  to  get  me  some 
tobacco." 

"Why  in  the  world  don't  you  tele- 
phone him  to  get  it  ?" 

"Why,  I  declare!  I  never  thought 
of  that." 

The  next  day  Ma  came  out  in  the 
woodshed  where  M'ri  was  working 
the  churn. 

"M'ri,  the  clock  has  stopped — for 
the  first  time  in  years.  I  won't  know 
what  time  to  get  dinner." 

"Why,  call  up  some  of  the  neigh- 
bors and  'phone  them  for  the  time." 

"Well,  it  does  beat  all,  M'ri,  how 
you  think  of  things !" 

Six  rings  was  a  general  call,  and 
then  every  one  took  down  his  'phone 
and  listened  to  the  music  of  a  lone 
fiddle  or  maybe  an  organ  accompani- 
ment to  a  rendering  of  "Annie 
Moore." 

One  day  M'ri  made  a  discovery. 
She  found  she  could  quietly  take 
down  the  receiver  and  listen  to  all  the 
conversations  on  the  line.  After  that 
life  was  one  prolonged  excitement  for 
M'ri  Kendall.  If  she  were  in  the 
kitchen  preparing  supper,  at  the  barn 
feeding  the  hogs,  or  in  the  garden,  at 
the  sound  of  the  bell  she  would  rush 
frantically  to  the  telephone. 

Sometimes  it  was  a  lengthy  discus- 
sion she  intercepted,  and  before  it  was 
finished  the  Kendall  family  would  all 
appear  upon  the  scene,  hovering  about 
M'ri  and  waiting  with  eager  im- 
patience for  her  information.  Some- 
times the  things  she  would  hear  were 
of  such  interest  that  she  would  issue 
bulletins  in  a  whispered  aside  to  the 
assembled  family.    The  Kendalls  lived 


on  a  cross  road  far  from  their  neigh- 
bors. They  rarely  went  to  town  and 
were  not  visited  frequently,  so  they 
lived  in  blissful  ignorance  of  much 
that  transpired.  M'ri  by  this  means 
of  communication  found  herself  in 
touch  with  "all  there  was  going." 

One  evening  there  seemed  to  be  an 
unusual  amount  of  telephonic  commu- 
nication, and  M'ri  was  hardly  away 
from  the  phone  a  second. 

"I  have  lost  my  apron  somewhere". 
she  remarked  as  she  took  the  little 
lamp  and  started  for  her  bedroom. 

"Well,  M'ri,"  said  one  of  the  boys 
grimly,  "I  guess  it's  the  only  thing 
you  have  lost  this  evening !" 

"That  telephone  is  going  to  be  the 
spilin'  of  M'ri",  said  Ma  Kendall. 
"She's  getting  so  gossipy  and  full  of 
her  neighbors  consarns,  she  neglects 
her  work  to  chase  after  that  tele- 
phone." 

"Oh,  well,  Ma,"  said  Pa  soothingly, 
"she'll  git  tired  of  it  after  the  newness 
wears  off.  I  am  glad  if  M'ri  gets  any 
pleasure  outen  it.  She  has  had  mighty 
few  pleasures  anyway." 

But  M'ri  was  getting  something  out 
of  the  telephone  beside  pleasure.  She 
had  learned  to  see  herself  as  others 
saw  her.  Her  busy  life  and  self-sacri- 
ficing nature  had  given  her  no  time 
nor  thought  for  self-analysis.  There 
were  many  things  she  heard  in  her 
'phoning  hours  that  she  did  not  repeat 
to  the  family — things  that  gave  her 
food  for  thought.  These  were  some 
of  the  phrases  she  caught : 

"The  Kendalls  were  good  folks  and 
minded  their  business,  but  awful  sim- 
ple and  dead  easy."  "They  always 
got  done  up  in  a  bargain."  "Oh,  Ken- 
dalls always  get  the  worst  end  of 
everything." 
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One  morning  Jed  Harlcy  came  up 
from  the  Corners.  Ma  Kendall  ush- 
ered him  into  the  sitting-room,  where 
M'ri  stood  with  her  ear  glued  to  the 
telephone  and  with  a  look  of  intense 
interest  upon  her  countenance.  She 
bowed  in  an  abstracted  way  to  Jed, 
who  seated  himself,  tilted  his  chair 
back  against  the  wall  and  watched 
M'ri  half  defiantly  and  half  admir- 
ingly. 

'•'Kin  you  do  that?"  he  asked  when 
she  finally  hung  up  the  receiver. 

"Well,  you  saw  me  do  it,  didn't 
you,  Jed?" 

"I  know.  But  have  you  the  right 
to  do  it?" 

"The  same  right  you  have  to  read  a 
postal  card",  she  argued. 

Jed  did  not  tarry  long.  After  he 
had  gone,  M'ri  seemed  so  quiet  and 
lost  in  thought  that  Ma  Kendall  de- 
cided that  Jed's  rebuke  ha'd  gone 
home. 

"Jed  hasn't  been  here  in  quite  a 
spell."  There  was  a  note  of  sugges- 
tion in  Ma's  voice. 

"It  is  quite  a  spell",  replied  her 
daughter  quietly. 

"I  guess  it'll  be  longer  yet  before  he 
comes  again.  You  couldn't  tear  your- 
self away  from  that  plagued  old  'phone 
long  enough  to  say  'howdy'  to  him.  I 
guess  he  thinks  you  hev  no  man- 
ners." 

This  reflection  did  not  apparently 
disturb  M'ri.  It  was  not  a  question  of 
manners  between  her  and  Jed.  Long 
ago  he  had  asked  her  to  marry  him, 
but  she  had  told  him  she  could  not 
leave  the  old  folks  until  the  mortgage 
was  paid  off.  At  that  time  the  closest 
calculations  could  not  make  such  a 
contingency  possible  in  a  period  less 
than  ten  years  unless  a  miracle  hap- 


pened. Now  a  miracle  had  happened. 
She  had  heard  of  it  while  at  the  tele- 
phone. Hoovers  had  been  talking  to 
his  son-in-law,  who  lived  at  the  Cen- 
tre. 

"Say,  dad,"  the  son-in-law  was 
yelling,  just  as  M'ri  got  on  the  line, 
"who  owns  that  piece  of  land  just 
across  the  river  from  Kendall's?" 

"M'ri  Kendall  owns  that — durned 
poor  land,  too.  Hain't  worth  the  sod 
that's  on  it." 

"Well,  don't  you  believe  it!  I  just 
saw  one  of  the  surveyors  for  the  new 
railroad  and  it's  going  to  cut  right 
across  that  land." 

"Well,  I  never !  Ef  luck  hain't 
struck  old  Kendall  at  last !" 

"Well,  I  don't  know !  I'm  just  a 
thinking  it  has  struck  your  humble  ser- 
vant. Lizzie  tells  me  that  the  Ken- 
dalls never  know  about  anything  until 
it's  dropped  on  them  hard.  Never 
read  newspapers,  only  magazines  and 
books,  so  they  probably  never  heard 
of  the  new  railroad." 

"I  guess  that's  so." 

"I  am  not  going  to  let  any  grass 
grow  under  my  feet.  I'll  just  bike 
down  there  to-night  and  offer  them  a 
fair  price  for  it  and  sell  out  at  a  fancy 
figure  to  the  new  road  next  spring." 

"Well,  Lon,  you  are  a  sharp  one. 
Be  sure  and  do  business  with  M'ri,  for 
she's  the  softest  mark  of  the  lot !" 

It  was  this  conversation  that 
changed  the  current  of  M'ri's  life. 
That  same  evening  Lon  Brock  came 
sauntering  in. 

"How  do  you  do,"  he  said  cordially. 
"I  just  dropped  in  on  a  little  piece  of 
business,  Mr.  Kendall.  Do  you  own 
that  piece  of  land  across  the  river  from 
your  woods?" 

"No,  my  daughter  owns  that." 
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"Would  you  be  willing  to  dispose 
of  it?"  he  asked,  turning  to  M'rL 

"I  guess  she  would  if  any  one  was 
fool  enough  to  buy  it",  interposed 
Pa. 

Lon  laughed  easily.  "It  is  not  very 
good  soil,  but  I  thought  it  would  make 
a  good  camping  place  for  hunting  and 
fishing  parties.  I'll  give  you  a  fair 
price  for  it,  Miss  Kendall." 

"What  do  you  call  a  fair  price?" 

He  named  a  price  which  caused  Pa 
Kendall  to  jump  up  and  exclaim, 
"You're  a  stranger  in  these  parts.  We 
wouldn't  take  advantage  of  you  that 
way.     'Twould  be  robbery." 

"Mr.  Brock,"  said  M'ri  quietly  and 
determinedly,  "you  will  have  to  mul- 
tiply that  figure  by  fifty  before  I  listen 
to  you." 

"M'ri  Kendall,  be  you  crazy!" 
screamed  her  father,  while  her  mother 
glanced  at  the  telephone  and  sighed. 
Lon  Brock  was  staggered,  but  he  said : 
"You  know,  Miss  Kendall,  the  land 
isn't  good  for  anything." 

"Isn't  it!"  she  retorted.  "I  guess 
the  railroad  company  will  think  it  good 
enough  to  lay  rails  on  next  spring. 
As  Pa  said,  you're  a  stranger  in  these 
parts,  but  I  presume  folks  has  told  you 
that  the  Kendalls — especially  M'ri — 
were  dead  easy.  Well,  you  just  go 
home  and  tell  them  that  still  waters 
run  deep  and  that  M'ri  Kendall  don't 
have  eyes  and  ears  for  nothing.  When 
you     hear     the     locomotive     whistle, 


you'd  better  get  off  the  track,  Mr. 
Brock !" 

With  the  wind  utterly  taken  out  of 
his  sails,  Mr.  Brock  hiked  and  biked 
home. 

"How  ever  did  you  know,  M'ri?" 
gasped  Pa. 

"Heard  it  over  the  'phone",  was  the 
laconic  reply. 

The  next  spring,  when  M'ri  had 
sold  her  land  to  the  railroad  company, 
she  paid  off  the  mortgage  with  part  of 
her  profits  and  divided  the  remainder 
into  two  parts.  One  part  she  "banked" 
in  her  father's  name.  With  the  other 
she  brightened  up  her  new  home  at 
the  Harley  place. 

After  the  wedding  festivities  were 
over,  Jed  said,  "M'ri,  I  hain't  give  you 
your  weddin'  present  from  me  yet." 

"Jed,  I  didn't  want  you  to  give  me 
anything." 

"Come  out  and  see  it,  M'ri",  and 
taking  her  by  the  arm,  he  led  her  to 
the  barn.  In  one  of  the  stalls  a  young 
cow,  white  and  gentle,  stood  leisurely 
and  calmly  filling  her  mouth  with 
grass  which  she  had  no  intention  of 
eating.  She  turned  thoughtful  and 
meditative  eyes  towards  M'ri. 

"Oh,  Jed,  the  little  white  calf !" 

She  put  her  arms  about  her  charge 
of  the  year  before. 

"Yes,  the  little  white  calf  who 
brought  the  telephone  that  brought 
you  the  price  for  your  land  and 
brought  me  a  wife",  said  Jed. 
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E"A  VERY  island  is  by  nature  in- 
(  dependent.  It  may  ally  itself 
^A  with  the  mainland  for  polit- 
ical reasons  or  the  purposes  of 
trade,  but  it  maintains  a  separate  life 
and  social  organization.  Wants  that 
would  be  supplied  on  the  mainland  by 
calling  on  some  neighboring  commu- 
nity must  here  be  met  at  home. 
Facility  of  communication  is  not  an 
unmixed  blessing.  It  encourages  de- 
pendence and  discourages  ingenuity. 
Defoe's  hero  did  not  enjoy  all  the 
comforts  but  he  cultivated  self-reli- 
ance. When  darkness  falls  on  an 
island,  it  is  shut  off  by  the  sea  as  was 
the  mediaeval  castle  by  its  moat.  It 
becomes  a  world  by  itself,  self-centred 
and  apart. 

Of  all  the  islands  that  skirt  the 
New  England  coast,  there  are  few 
pleasanter  than  Fisher's  Island,  which 
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lies  within  three  miles  of 
the  Connecticut  shore,  but 
belongs  to  the  state  of 
New  York.  The  three 
states  of  Rhode  Island,  New  York  and 
Connecticut  converge  near  the  eastern 
end  of  Long  Island  Sound,  where 
Napatree  Point,  Fisher's  Island 
and  the  borough  of  Stoningtou 
are  within  a  league  of  each  other. 
Fisher's  Island  winds  east  and  west 
eight  miles  and  is  in  daily  com- 
munication by  steamer  with  the 
city  of  New  London,  but  it  is  part 
of  the  town  of  Southold  on  Long 
Island.  After  every  election  a  mes- 
senger is  sent  with  the  returns 
to  the  village  of  that  name ;  and 
when  the  weather  is  too  stormy 
for  him  to  cross  from  New  Lon- 
don to  Greenport,  he  has  to  go 
around  by  way  of  New  York  City. 
This  makes  a  journey  of  five  hundred 
miles,  and  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  island  may  some  day  petition  to 
be  a  separate  township.  It  has  fifty 
registered  voters,  and  the  number  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  winter  pop- 
ulation is  estimated  at  four  hundred, 
including  the  laborers  on  the  govern- 
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ment  fortifications ;  and  the  summer 
population  at  fifteen  hundred. 

From  the  Connecticut  shore,  Fish- 
er's Island  looks  like  a  barren  waste, 
with  few  trees  and  many  sloping  hills. 
These  lie  bare  and  brown  in  the  sun- 
light— chief  among  them  Choco- 
mount,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet.  It  is 
visible  for  many  miles  north  of  the 
coast  and  can  be  seen  from  beyond 
Montauk  at  the  south.  It  has  for  the 
lover  of  nature  a  constant  air  of  dig- 
nity and  beauty,  and  there  are  times 


The  visitor  to  Fisher's  Island 
should  go  to  New  London  and  take 
the  steamer  Munnatawket,  Captain 
Nash,  from  that  city.  The  boat 
makes  several  trips  a  day  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  but  crosses  only  once  in 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  winter,  re- 
maining over  night  at  her  snug  island 
wharf.  She  can  cover  fourteen  knots 
an  hour,  but  usually  takes  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  minutes  to  make  the 
seven  miles  from  dock  to  dock. 

The  sail  is  charming,  for  New  Lon- 
don harbor  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
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when  it  takes  on,  in  common  with  its 
lesser  hills,  a  gorgeous  tint  of  purple, 
and  when  it  floats  in  a  mirage  above  the 
shimmering  sea.  It  is  bleak,  even  at 
closer  range,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  pleasant  sweep  of  surrounding 
landscape  more  inspiring.  Seen  from 
the  sea  wall  at  Stonington  as  the  sun 
sets,  it  puts  on  varied  tints,  from 
brightest  gold  to  deepest  brown;  and 
as  darkness  falls,  the  light  on  Lati- 
mer's reef  comes  out  in  range  of  it  and 
shines  like  a  diamond  against  its  lofty 
background. 


tiful  on  the  coast,  and  Fisher's  Island 
Sound,  whether  in  turquoise  or  opal, 
is  ever  ready  to  lure  the  eye.  Up 
the  Thames,  as  the  steamer  leaves  her 
wharf,  may  be  seen  the  high  hills  of 
Ledyard  and  Montville.  On  the  west 
bank  is  the  city,  built  on  sloping  hills, 
with  Fort  Trumbull,  an  antiquated 
piece  of  masonry,  and  the  Pequot 
summer  colony,  beyond.  On  the  east 
rises  the  village  of  Groton,  crowned 
by  its  monument,  which  marks  the 
site  of  the  massacre  of  1781.  The  low 
mounds  of  Fort  Griswold  may  still  be 
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seen,  silent  witnesses  to  the^dreadful 
carnage. that  Benedict  ^rnold  -inflicted 
on  his, native  county.  .Below  .Groton 
is  Eastern  Point,  set,  like  the  Pequot 
settlement,  in  the  midst  of  lawns  and 
trees. 

Emerging  from  thqvT}iames,  the 
Munnatawket  crosses  the -ever  chang- 
ing, ever  beautiful  sheet  of  water  that 
separates  Fisher's  Island  from  the 
main  shore.  The  Connecticut  vil- 
lages of  Poquonoc,  Noank,  Mystic 
and  Stonington  come  one  by  one  into 
view.  Beyond  them  at  the  north  is 
Lantern  Hill,  the  highest  point  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  state,  which 
rises  nearly  six  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  and  is  descried  by 
incoming  sailors  before  Montauk 
looms  into  sight.  The  scene  is  one 
of  a  great  variety  of  color.  Poquo- 
noc nestles  in  its  quiet  valley,  Noank 
and  Mystic  flaunt  their  gay  roofs 
from  leafy  hills,  and  Stonington,  with 
its  white  houses  close  by  the  water's 
edge,  shines  like  a  snowy  cliff  in  the 
distance.  At  the  east  are  Napatree 
Point  and  the  great  hotels  of  Watch 
Hill   boldly   defined   against   the   ho- 


rizon. ^On  clear  days  even  Block 
Island  can  be  seen  beyond  them,  and 
Montauk  with  its  white  lighthouse  at 
the  south.  Westward  the  glance 
includes  the  wide  waters  of  Long 
Island  Sound. 

Fisher's  Island  takes  on  new  beau- 
ties as  we  approach  it.  Where  at  first 
there  seemed  to  be  only  brown  hills 
are  all  the  varied  hues  of  the  typical 
New  England  upland.  Every  valley 
breaks  forth  in  green,  with  oaks  and 
birches  in  full  leaf,  and  every  barren 
slope  assumes  the  brilliant  colors  of 
its  tangled  vines  and  bushes,  and,  in 
the  autumn,  the  sunny  tint  of  the 
golden  rod.  When  the  summer  guests 
are  gone  and  the  island  has  settled 
down  to  its  annual  quiet,  a  journey 
across  the  sound  and  a  few  days'  visit 
apart  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
mainland  are  invigorating.  The  little 
steamer  reaches  her  wharf  in  the  late 
afternoon  with  half  a  dozen  passen- 
gers— housewives  who  have  been 
shopping  in  New  London,  a  govern- 
ment engineer  or  two  returning  from 
a  consultation  with  Major  Leach — 
people  who  do  not  think  it  a  hardship 
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to  come  away  from  the  outside  world 
at  nightfall,  but  are  glad  to  get  back 
to  the  snug  little  island.  If  it  were 
merely  a  summer  resort,  it  might  be 
desolate  in  the  autumn ;  but  it  has  a 
winter  as  well  as  a  summer  life,  and 
its  proprietors  are  doing  what  they 
can  to  attract  permanent  residents. 
The  district  school  has  fifty  scholars, 
and  the  "socials"  at  the  Union  Chapel 
bring  out  a  company  even  in  mid- 
winter that  fills  the  house. 

One  of  the  first  surprises  for  the 
stranger  as  the  Munnatawket  reaches 
her  wharf  in  West  Harbor  is  a  mod- 
ern electric  lighting  plant,  housed  in 
brick  and  representing  an  outlay  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  Fisher's 
Island  would  not  have  such  a  modern 
institution  if  it  were  not  for  the  intel- 
ligent enterprise  of  its  principal  own- 
ers, Messrs.  E.  M.  and  W.  Ferguson, 
who  purchased  the  island  in  1889.  It 
is  reported  that  the  purchase  price  was 
not.  far  from  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  and  that  they  have  spent  an 
equal  amount  in  betterments. 

From  the  wharf  the  road  winds 
across  level  ground  to  the  Mansion 
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House,  a  hotel  owned  by  the  Messrs. 
Ferguson  and  managed  by  A.  T. 
Hale,  formerly  of  New  London.  The 
Munnatawket  House,  near  by,  is  also 
the  property  of  the  Fergusons  and  is 
run  by  Mr.  Hale,  but  closes  its  doors 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  season, 
while  the  Mansion  House  remains 
open  all  winter.  A  third  hotel,  the 
Mononotto  Inn,  is  situated  nearer  the 
west  end  of  the  island,  and  is  the 
property  of  Mrs.  M.  B.  Hoppes  of 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.  This,  like 
the  Munnatawket,  is  a  modern  hotel 
and  popular  with  summer  guests,  but 
does  not  keep  open  during  the  winter. 
The  vistor  is  surprised  to  find  an  inn 
of  the  quality  of  the  Mansion  House 
ready  to  serve  the  public  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  Who,  he  wonders, 
comes  to  Fisher's  Island  in  mid- 
winter? Where  is  the  profit  in  run- 
ning such  a  hotel  after  the  summer 
season  has  closed?  That  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  the  Messrs.  Ferguson.  It 
is  an  open  secret,  however.  They  are 
bound  that  the  island  shall  have  mod- 
ern accommodations  at  all  times  of 
the  year.     They  are  building  for  the 
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future.  All  the  stranger  is  required  to 
do  is  to  make  himself  comfortable. 
The  last  time  the  writer  visited  the 
island  was  at  evening  of  a  lowering 
autumn  day ;  but  the  electric  lights  in 
the  hotel  shone  out  across  the  hos- 
pitable piazza,  and  the  office  was 
bright  and  warm,  with  a  wood  fire 
burning  in  the  old-fashioned  grate. 
At  dinner  there  was  a  pleasant  air  of 
cleanliness  and  homeliness.  The  win- 
dows were  hung  with  snowy  muslin 
curtains,  and  there  was  a  blossoming 
geranium  in  each  of  the  window 
seats.  There  are  more  desolate  places 
than  Fisher's  Island  for  a  January 
outing  or  a  midwinter  honeymoon. 

Down  the  street  from  the  Mansion 
House    is    Post    Office    Square,    dig- 


nified 


th 


a    new 


stucco    building- 


built  by  the  Messrs.  Ferguson  for  the 
accommodation  of  their  varied  busi- 
ness interests  and  the  government 
mail  service.  Postmaster  Gordon  has 
a  "fourth-class  office  with  first-class 
facilities."  On  the  other  side  of  the 
building  are  the  Ferguson  offices, 
where  the  firm  transacts  its  dairy, 
farm  and  real  estate  business.  There 
are  three  Ferguson  farms,  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  the  island.  They 
produce  the  usual  dairy  products,  and 


send  butter  to  many  places,  including 
Pittsfield,  Hartford,  New  London, 
Stamford  and  New  York.  But  the 
Ferguson  specialty  is  fine  poultry. 
Pheasants,  Belgian  and  English  hares 
and  ducks  are  raised,  and  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island  is  overrun  with  rab- 
bits. The  Ferguson  poultry  has  taken 
many  prizes  at  the  leading  exhibitions 
of  recent  years.  At  the  Boston  show- 
in  1898  the  island  won  fourteen  first 
prizes,  and  at  the  New  York  show  ten. 
Fifty-dollar  specimens  of  blooded 
poultry  are  a  regular  product.  The 
island  produces  hay  of  a  fine  quality  ; 
but  as  there  is  no  compressor  for  it, 
none  is  exported.  In  years  gone  by 
this  was  the  principal  export,  and 
the  government  might  do  a  profitable 
business  in  this  line  if  it  would  culti- 
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vate  its  meadows  at  ffie"  wesY*enctT  It 
owns  more  than  two  hundred  "acres,  the 
bulk  of  which  was,  obtained  by  con- 
demnation proceeding s4h  1898P* The 
price  paid  is  understood  to  have  .been 
about  a  thousand  dollars  an  acre,  or 
nearly  as  much  for  the  whole  as  the 
island  cost  in  1889. 

On  this  property  the  government 
engineers  are  completing  large  em- 
placements, which  will  be  an  impor- 
tant link  in  the  fortifications  designed 
to  protect  Long  Island  Sound.  From 
Long  Island  to  the  Connecticut  shore 
an  insular  chain  extends,  consisting 
in  order  of  Plum,  Great  and  Little 
Gull  and  Fisher's  Islands.  '  "Indian 
tradition  points  to  no  remote  time 
when  Plum  Island  was  connected 
with  Long,  and  there  is  not  a  doubt 
that  Fisher's  was  once  part  of  the 
encircling  reef  which  made  the  sound 
a  true  Mediterranean."  The  reef 
does  not  end  with  Fisher's,  but 
continues  eastward  to  Watch  Hill 
Point,  between  which  and  Fisher's 
Island  it  is  well  defined.  Vessels 
occasionally  are  wrecked  upon  it, 
and  fishermen  have  found  sub- 
merged among  its  rocks  the  stumps 
and  roots  of  trees.  Taught  'by 
the  Spanish  war,  the  government 
is  sparing  no  cost  to  protect  the 
shores  of  Long  Island  and  Connect- 
icut from  the  ravages  of  a  foreign 
fleet  and  make  fast  the  "back  door" 
of  New  York.  At  Napltree  Point, 
Rhode  Island,  the  work  is  finished 
and  the  month  of  the  sound  will  soon 
b<  safe  from  Montauk  to  Stonington. 
On  Fisher's  Island  there  are  to  be 
several  heavy  guns,  some  of  them 
modern  rifles  with  disappearing  car- 
riages. At  the  extreme  west  end 
has   been   placed  a  fifteen-inch   dyna- 


*  nUte^gun  powerful  "enough"  to  hurl 
an  eight-foot  projectile  weighing 
nearly  six  hundred  pounds  a  mile 
aild  a  half.  It  is  believed  'that  there 
will  be  a  large  permanent  garrison  on 
Fisher's  Island,  as  it  is  better  suited 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  force 
than  any  other  of  the  islands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  sound.  In  the  past 
Fisher's  Island  Sound  has  been  the 
rendezvous  of  the  North  Atlantic 
squadron,  and  blue-jackets  from  the 
ships  have  practised  field  manoeuvres 
on  shore. 

The  island  is  chiefly  settled  at  the 
west  end,  because  this  lies  nearest  to 
New  London.  There  are  fifty  or  sixty 
cottages  on  the  high  ground  over- 
looking Hay  Harbor ;  but  the  east 
end"  is  equally  desirable  for  hotel  and 
cottage  sites  and  lies  nearer  the  main- 
land. From  the  east  end  the  view  of 
the  ocean  is  beautiful.  If  the  pro- 
posed trolley  line  running  the  length 
of  the  island  should  be  built,  the  land 
between  East  Point  and  Chocomount 
would  at  once  be  brought  into  the 
market. 

There  is  a  pleasant  country  road 
that  runs  along  the  island,  and  a  good 
livery  stable  at  the  west  end,  where  a 
stout  horse  and  comfortable  carriage 
can  be  obtained.  The  visitor,  even  in 
midwinter,  should  not  return  to  the 
mainland  without  driving  as  far  east 
as  Chocomount.  The  road  winds  up 
hill  and  down  dale,  across  barren 
moors  and  through  wooded  glens. 
There  are  sections  of  it  so  overgrown 
with  oaks  and  birches  that  in  sum- 
mer one  hesitates  to  believe  that  he 
is  on  a  wind  swept  island,  especially 
Fisher's  Island,  which  looks  so  bare 
and  brown  from  the  Connecticut 
shore.     It  skirts  the  base  of  Choco- 
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mount; "  aiiTT"  at"  every  lurn  presents  "a 
new  glimpse  pi  undulating  meadow, 
glistening-  lake  or  the  encompass- 
ing sea.  The  great  gale  of  1815, 
the  most  terrific  in  New  England 
history,  swept  away  a  forest  that 
covered  the  island  hillsides.  Aged 
persons  still  living-  remember  it  and 
the  havoc  it  caused  on  Fisher's 
Island.  A  former  resident  says 
that  when  he  first  went  there  thirty- 
five  •  years  ag-o  there  were  thirty 
or  forty  acres  of  land  covered  with 
stumps  of  trees,  the  wreckage  of 
the  great  tempest.  The  same  mem- 
orable gale  stripped  Block  Island  of 
its  trees,  devastated  much  woodland 
on  the  main  shore  and  carried  the 
spray  miles  inland,  where  it  whit- 
ened the  window  panes  of  the 
farmhouses. 

Fisher's  Island's  lakes  and  ponds 
are  one  of  its  most  striking  features. 
They  are  thirty  or  more  in  number 
and  ninety  acres  in 
extent.  Island  Lake, 
the  largest,  of  which 
a  picture  is  given  in 
this  article,  contains 
forty  or  fifty  acres 
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and  is  stocked  with  Basil  It  is 
strange,  jn  driving  along  the  road 
to  (Jhncomomit,  to  find  the  high- 
way pass  between  two  lakes  that  are 
only  a  few  feet  apart  and  yet  of  differ- 
ing levels.  Some  of  these  bodies  of 
fresh  water  extend  close  to  the  ocean 
or  sound,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  tell 
from  a  distance  whether  they  arc- 
actually  fresh  water  or  arms  of  the 
sea.  It  is  supposed  that  they  are  fed 
by  springs  having  subterranean  con- 
nection with  the  hill  country  of 
Connecticut.  The  government  labor- 
ers in  digging  for  the  emplacements 
at  the  west  end  have  found  the  fresh 
water  bubbling  up  from  the  ground 
with  great  force,  as  if  from  a  minia- 
ture geyser;  and  there  is  a  famous 
spring  at  the  base  of  Chocomounc, 
which  is  covered  at  high  tide 
by  the  sea. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  when  a 
white  man  first  caught  sight  01 
Fisher's      Island. 
Perhaps  Thorwald 
visited     it     in     the 
year  1003.  In  1524 
the  Florentine  voy- 
ager    Verrazano 
skirted    the    south- 
ern coast  of .  Long 
Island     from      the 
west     and     named 
Block  Island  "Lu- 
isa"  after  the  mother  of  Francis  I  of 
France,  in  whose  service  he  sailed. 
It  is  possible  that  he  and  his  crew- 
saw  the  brown  hillsides  of  Fisher's 
Island    on  the  horizon,  if  they  did 
not  set  foot  upon  the  shore.     It  is 
thought  that  the  Portuguese  Gomez 
sailed  through  Long  Island  Sound  a 
year  or  two  later,  in  which  case  he 
probably  caught  a  glimpse  of  it.    But 
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it  iscertain  that  ini6i4  Captain  Adrian 
Block  discovered  the  island,  for  he 
charted  it  on  the  map  he  presented  to 
the  Staats  General  in  1616.  It  is  said 
that  he  named  it  Visscher's  Island  in 
honor  of  one  of  his  companions — 
from  which  the  change  to  the  pres- 
ent Anglicized  form  was  easy.  The 
Indians  called  it  Munnatawket,  and 
an  early  English  name  for  it  was 
Sandy  Island.  Munnatawket  signifies 
an  outlook.  The  third  syllable  occurs 
in  the  word  Montauk,  the  name  of  the 
bold  promontory  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Long  Island. 

The  younger  John  Winthrop, 
son  of  the  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts and  himself  at  a  later  date  the 
governor  of  Connecticut,  was  in 
command  of  the  English  forces  at 
Saybrook  in  the  year  1635.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  there  he  became 
familiar  with  the  Pequot  country, 
within  the  borders  of  which 
i/isher's  Island  is  situated.  He 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  island  from 
Massachusetts,  October  7,  1640, 
though  the  General  Court  inserted 
a  proviso  in  the  grant  which  shows 
it  was  uncertain  of  its  jurisdiction. 
Winthrop  thereupon  applied  for  a 
confirmation  of  the  grant  at  Hart- 
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ford,  and  the  Connecticut  General 
Court  replied,  under  date  of  April  9, 
1 64 1  :  "Vppon  Mr.  Wyntrops  motion  to 
the  Courte  for  Fyshers  Hand,  It  is  the 
mynd  of  the  Courte,  that  so  farre  as 
yt  hinders  not  the  publike  good  of  the 
Country,  either  for  fortifieing  for  de- 
fence, or  setting  vppe  a  trade  of  fishe- 
ing  or  salt  &  such  like,  he  shall  haue 
liberty  to  prceed  therein."  Mr.  Win- 
throp did  not  immediately  occupy  his 
new  manor.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  did  not  settle  upon  the  island 
until  the  spring  of  1644,  when,  it  is 
believed,  he  began  the  work  of  buiid- 
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ing  and  planting  there.  In  the  same 
year  he  purchased  the  land  of  the  In- 
dian proprietors,  in  this  way  gaining 
a  triple  title.  His  house,  which  prob- 
ably stood  near  the  present  site  of 
the  brick  works  at  West  I  [arbor,  was 
the  first  permanent  English  habitation 
between  the  Connecticut  River  and 
Narragansett  Bay.  It  antedated  the 
settlement  of  New  London,  Stoning- 


York.     Mr.    Winthrop    received    the 

-rant  of  a  plantation  at  Xew  London 
in  [644  from  Massachusetts,  and  tin- 
next  year  lie  was  at  that  place  clear- 
ing the  land  ;  bul  when  he  brought  his 
family  from  Boston,  in  October,  1646, 
making  the  journey  by  water  and  en- 
countering a  great  storm,  he  settled 
them  on  Fisher's  Island,  and  there 
they   spent     their   first    winter     in   the 


ton,  Westerly  and  all  the  other  towns 
in  the  Peqnot  and  Narragansett 
country.  When  Mr.  Winthrop  hewed 
the  logs  for  his  home  on  this  little 
island  estate,  the  nearest  white  man's 
house  at  the  west  was  on  the  shore 
of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  east- 
ward an  unbroken  forest  reached  up 
to  Roger  Williams's  settlement  at 
Providence  Plantations.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  an  island  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  beginnings  of 
New  England  history  should  have 
been  taken  away  from  New  England 
and    included    in    the    state    of    New 


Peqnot  country.  The  authentic  his- 
tory of  the  island  thus  dates  back  to 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury and  has  its  beginnings  in  the 
career  of  the  loved  and  honored  Win- 
throp, whose  exceptional  accomplish- 
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ments  and  admir- 
able personality 
have  caused  him 
to  be  called  the 
flower  of  New 
England  Puri- 
tanism. 

But  Fisher's 
Island  was  not 
destined  to  re- 
main a  part  of 
New  England. 
In  the  year  1664 
it  was  included, 
together       with 

many  of  the  other  islands  along 
the  southern  New  England  coast, 
in  the  King's  grant  to  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  although 
Connecticut  endeavored  to  retain 
it  for  herself,  she  was  at  last 
compelled  to  abandon  it.  The  long 
contention  between  Connecticut  and 
New  York  over  Long  Island  and  the 
adjacent  islands  is  picturesque  his- 
tory. '  As  early  as  1640  a  settlement 
had  been  made  at  Southold,  near  the 
eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  by  a 
company  from  New  Haven,  consist- 
ing largely  of  emigrants  from  Hing- 
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ham,    England.     They    carried    with 
them  to  Southold  the  stern  theologi- 
cal ideas  of    Puritanism,    and  estab- 
lished there,  under  the  control  of  the 
republic  of  New  Haven,  a  theocratic 
government.     Nobody    was    allowed 
to  vote  unless  he  was  a  member  of 
"some     or     other     of     the     approved 
churches    of    New    England."      This 
was    in    accordance    with    the    New 
Haven    law    of    1643.      Only    "God's 
elect"  could  legally  participate  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs.     In 
1648    Southold    fell    away    from    this 
strict  regime;  but  the  New  Haven  au- 
thorities   inter- 
vened   and    forced 
it  to  promise  obedi- 
ence in  the  future. 
In     1662   the   new 
charter    obtained 
for  Connecticut  by 
Winthrop    merged 
the     New     Haven 
government      with 
that   at     Hartford, 
and   Southold 
transferred  her  al- 
legiance    to     Con- 
necticut,     sending 
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Captain  Youngs  as  her  deputy  to  the 
General  Court.  Southold  included 
then  and  still  includes  Plum,  Great 
and  Little  Gull  and  Fisher's  Islands. 
During-  all  the  vicissitudes  of  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half,  she  has  retained 
them  within  her  corporate  limits. 
Mr.  Winthrop  received  his  grant 
of  Fisher's  Island  from  Governor 
Nicolls  of  New  York,  in  1664,  in  an 
elaborately  worded  ^document,  convey- 
ing it  to  him  and  his  assigns  "to- 
geth.r  w.th  all  ye  Sands  Soyles  Woodz 
Meadowes  Pastures  Marshes  Lakes 
Waters     Creeks     Pishing     Hawking 


(• 


■ 


y  w  imp 
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Hunting  &  Fowling  and  all  oth.r 
Profitts  Commodityes  Emolum.ts  & 
Hereditam.ts  to  ye  said  Island  be- 
longing w.th  their  and  every  of  their 
appurtenances  &  of  every  Parte  and 
Parcell  thereof.  .  .  .  Ye  said  Island 
&  premisses  now  is  and  forever  here- 
aft.r  shall  be  held  deemed  reputed 
taken  &  be  an  Intire  Enfranchised 
Towneship  Manner  &  Place  .of  itself 
&  shall  alwayes  from  tyme  to  tyme  & 
at  all  tymes  hereafter  have  hould  and 
injoye  like  &  Equall  privileges  &  Im- 
munityes  w.th  any  Towne  Infran- 
chis'd  Place  or  Mannour  w.thin  this 


( roverm.t  .  .  .  only    yielding    Rend- 
ring  &  Paying  yearely  &  every  yeare 

unto  his  Royal!  Highnesse  \"  Duke 
of  Yorke  &  his  I  I  circs  or  to  such 
Governo.r  or  Governours  as  from 
tyme  to  tyme  shall  be  by  him  Consti- 
tuted &  appointed  as  an  Acknowl- 
edging ONE  LAM  B  upon  v"  first  day 
of  May  if  ye  same  shall  be  de- 
manded." Whether  this  tribute  was 
ever  required  is  not  known  ;  but  there 
is  on  record  the  attempted  gift  of  a 
pair  of  moose  deer  to  Queen  Anne. 
The  proprietor  of  the  island  wished 
to  honor  her  Majesty  with  this 
unique  product  of 
his  estate,  but  one 
of  the  deer  died, 
''and  the  leg  of  the 
other  being  brok- 
en in  endeavoring 
to  take  it,  her 
ladyship  was  fa- 
vored only  with 
the  horns  of  the 
noble  stag." 

In  spite  of  the 

stern  character  of 

the    Xew   Haven 

1 


government  an< 
its  successor  at  Hartford,  the  people  of 
eastern  Long  Island  preferred  them  to 
the  autocratic  rule  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
Under  the  New  England  system,  at 
least  the  church  members  of  the  town 
had  the  making  of  laws  and  the 
selection  of  officers ;  but  the  Duke's 
patent  gave  him  the  right  to  frame 
his  own  code  and  choose  his  own 
officials.  Lnder  Connecticut,  Long 
Island  had  been  as  democratic  as 
any  portion  of  Xew  England  except 
Rhode    Island,    which    was    ahead    of 


its    time.      LTnd 


X 


ew 


York    it   be- 


came   a    mere    ducal    estate    ^ovenied 
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by  the  representatives  of  the  Duke, 
who  called  the  island  Yorkshire  and 
termed  Southold  and  the  neighboring 
towns  the  "East  Riding."  Connect- 
icut reciprocated  the  feeling  of  the 
people  of  Southold,  Southampton  and 
Easthampton,  and  on  the  twelfth  of 
May,  1664,  the  General  Court  at  Hart- 
ford adopted  this  resolution:  "We  de- 
clare that  we  claim  Long  Island  as 
one  of  the  adjoining  islands  expressed 
in    our    charter,    except    a    precedent 


against  them  and  sent  a  counter  expe- 
dition under  Captain  Fitz-John  Win- 
throp,  son  of  Governor  Winthrop,  to 
bring  them  to  terms.  The  troops  for 
this  enterprise  were  raised  at  Ston- 
ington  and  New  London.  There  was 
a  bloodless  encounter  at  Southold,  in 
which  a  few  harmless  shots  were  ex 
changed,  the  English  being  left  in 
possession  of  the  town,  while  the 
Dutch,  after  uttering  threats  they 
could  not  put  into  execution,   sailed 


The  Mansion  House 
right   doth   appear   approved   by   his 


Majesty."  New  York,  on  the  other 
hand,  claimed  not  only  Long  Island, 
but  also  all  that  portion  of  Connecti- 
cut lying  west  of  the  Connecticut 
River.  The  dispute  was  carried  to 
the  King's  Commissioners,  who  de- 
1  ided  that  the  boundary  should  run 
nearly  as  it  does  to-day.  This  gave 
Southold  to  New  York,  and  the  town 
remained  under  the  government  of 
that  colony  until  [673,  when  the 
Dutch  recaptured  Manhattan  and 
made  an  expedition  up  the  sound. 
Connecticut     determined      to      move 


away.  The  next  year  New  York- 
came  again  into  the  possession  of  the 
English  and  the  Duke's  agents  re- 
asserted their  claim  upon  eastern 
Long  Island.  Easthampton,  South- 
ampton and  Southold  all  held  public 
meetings  and  decided  to  make  a  stand 
against  Governor  Andros.  They  sent 
a  memorial  to  Sir  Edmund,  stating 
that  they  had  repelled  the  Dutch  with 
the  aid  of  Connecticut,  that  they  were 
now  under  her  government,  and  that 
they  could  not  secede  without  her 
consent.  The  council  at  New  York 
immediatelv    issued    orders    that    the 
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three  towns 
should  reinstate 
the  officers  that 
had  served  them 
before  the  Dutch 
invasion,  "under 
penalty  of  being 
declared  rebels." 
The  town  sub- 
mitted with  what 
grace  they  could ; 
but  again  in  1680 
the  old  dispute 
broke  out,  this 
time  over  Fisher's 

Island,  which,  lying  nearer  the  Con- 
necticut coast  than  the  rest  of  South- 
old,  was  more  likely  to  arouse  the  in- 
terest of  the  legislators  at  Hartford. 
The  General  Court  in  May  claimed 
the  island  by  virtue  of  the  royal  char- 
ter, protesting  against  the  authority 
of  Sir  Edmund  Andros  and  declaring 
"that  all  such  acts  are  unjust  as  have 
or  may  be  exerted  by  any  authority 
from  the  sayd  S.r  Edmund  Andross  or 
any  other  than  what  hath  been  or 
shall  be  derived  from  the  power  given 
by  his  Ma.tie  vnto  this  his  colony.'' 
Thev   forbade   obedience   to   Sir   Ed- 


mvi  trm 


The  Munnatawket  Hotel 


The  Mononotto  Inn 

mund  on  the  island  and  ordered  no- 
tice to  be  given  at  New  London  by 
the  constable  at  that  place.  In  reply- 
Sir  Edmund  wrote  to  Governor 
Leete:  "Honble  Sr — Being  advised 
by  an  order  or  warrant  from  yourself 
and  some  assistants  sent  to  ffisher's 
Island,  I  am  much  surprised  att  your 
Intrenching  upon  his  Maties.  Letters 
Patents  to  his  Royal  Highness,  as 
well  as  the  Grant  by  Governour 
Nicolls  to  the  Honble  John  Winthrop, 
Esq.,  (late  Governor  of  Connecticut) 
for  sd  Island;  which  Island  and  Grant 
it  is  my  duty  to  assert,  as  much  as 
this  or  any  other 
part  of  the  Gov- 
ermt;  And  there- 
fore desire  that 
you  will,  without 
delay,  recall  sd. 
warrant  or  order, 
and  forbear  any 
the  like  proceed- 
ings for  the  fu- 
ture, to  prevent 
great  Inconven- 
iencys :  and  re- 
maine  your  Ef- 
fectionate    neigh- 
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hour  and  Humble  Servant  E.  Andros.'u 
The  warning  was  sufficients  New  Yorli 
has  retained  possession  of  Fisher's 
Island  from  that  day  to  this.  She  has 
had  to  surrender  her  ancient  islands 
of  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard,' 
but  she  holds  fast  to  this  fine  little 
domain. 

As  late  as  1878  the  question  of  the 
boundary  between  New  York  and 
Connecticut  came  up  for  settlement. 
Messrs.  Allen  C.  Beach,  Augustus 
Schoonmaker  and  Horatio  Seymour, 
Jr.,  were  appointed  commissioners  for 
New  York,  and  Messrs.  Origen  S. 
Seymour,  Lafayette  S.  Foster  and 
William  T.  Miner  for  Connecticut. 
They  decided  that  Mystic  Island,  sit- 
uated at  the  mouth  of  the  Mystic 
River  and  claimed  by  New  York, 
should  be  Connecticut  territory,  and 
gave  it  to  the  town  of  Stonington ; 
l>ut  adjudged  Fisher's  Island  to  be  by 
long  association  the  rightful 
possession  of  New  York.  In 
their  report  to  the  General 
;embly  at  J 1  art  ford,  the 
Connecticut  commissioners 
said:  "In  regard  to  Fisher's 
Island,  it  ought  by  reason 
of  its  nearness  to  our  coast 
to  belong  to  Connecticut. 
It  belonged  to  us,  we  think, 


under  a  fair  construction  of  the  char- 
ter of  1662,  which  by  express  words 
gave  us  the  islands  adjacent  to  the 
mainland ;  but,  upon  familiar  principles 
of  law,  New  York  has  now  the  title, 
having  had  the  actual  possession  of  it 
more  than  a  century." 

There  were  at  least  three  houses  on 
Fisher's  Island  before  the  Revolution, 
all  of  which  are  still  standing.  They 
are  the  brick  house  used  as  an  office 
by  the  Fisher's  Island  Brick  Com- 
pany, a  portion  of  which  is  said  to  be 
two  hundred  years  old ;  the  Mansion 
House,  of  which  the  original  part  is 
estimated  at  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two. hundred  years  of  age ;  and 
the  Winthrop  house  at  the  east  end, 
supposed  ■  to  have  been  built  more 
than  a  century  since  by  Francis 
Bayard  Winthrop,  a  descendant  of 
the  first  English  owner  of  the  island. 
The  east  end  house  and  the  Mansion 
House  are  built  of  brick  with  outer 
facings  of  wood.  Any  one  interested 
in  the  Winthrop  family  will  find  a 
number  of  relics  associated  with  them 
in  the  collection  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society    at    Boston ;    while 
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Mr.  Dean  Pratt  of  Saybrook,  Con- 
necticut, has  in  his  possession  por- 
traits of  Francis  Bayard  Winthrop 
and  his  wife,  and  his  brother,  John 
Winthrop.  The  first  two  of  these  are 
by  Trumbull,  and  the  last  is  by  Gil- 
bert Stuart.  All  three  were  formerly 
in  the  Mansion  House. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  the  island 
enjoying  an  uninterrupted  history  of 
peaceful  rural  life  through  all  the 
years  since  the  first  Winthrop  carried 
his  family  there. 
We  get  a  glimpse 
of  it  more  than 
half  a  century 
ago  in  this  ac- 
count (1843); 
"The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  soil  is 
appropriated     for 


grazing,  and  is 
capable  of  sus- 
taining three 
thousand  sheep, 
three  hundred 
neat  cattle  and 
other  kinds  of 
stock  in  propor- 
tion." Hay  was 
the  most  profita- 
ble crop,  and  among  other  staples  pro- 
duced were  Saxony  and  merino  wool, 
butter  and  cheese.  The  beef  and  mutton 
were  rated  of  "superior  quality  and 
flavor," and  the  total  number  of  persons 
of  all  ages  on  the  island  was  forty-five. 
At  the  death  of  Governor  John 
Winthrop  of  Connecticut,  the  island 
passed  from  him  to  his  eldest  son, 
Major  Fitz-John  Winthrop,  governor 
of  Sterling  Castle)  a  general  in 
Monk's  army  and  governor  of  Con- 
necticut from  1698  until  his  death  in 
1707.    A  later  owner  was  his  brother, 


An  Inland  Road 


Wait  Still  Winthrop,  chief  justice  of 
Massachusetts  and  a  major  general 
of  the  militia  of  that  province.  The 
island  remained  in  the  possession  of 
direct  descendants  of  Governor  Win- 
throp until  [863,  when  the  surviving 
heirs  sold  it  to  Robert  R.  Fox.  Mr. 
Fox  died  in  [871,  leaving  two  daugh- 
ters. Misses  Faye  and  Bessie  Fox. 
During  their  ownership  many  small 
plats  of  land  were  sold;  but  the  prop- 
erty was  practically  intact  when,  in 
[889,  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  Ed- 
mund M.  Fergu- 
son of  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, who 
conveyed  an  un- 
divided half  to  his 
brother,  Walton 
Ferguson  of 
Stamford,  Con- 
necticut. Under 
the  firm  name 
of  E.  M.  &  W. 
Ferguson  they 
have  largely  de- 
veloped the  re- 
sources of  the 
island,  and  are 
planning  gener- 
ously for  its  future  prosperity .- 

Fisher's  Island  has  had  its  marine 
tragedies — most  sorrowful  of  all  the 
wreck  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  year  1846. 
She  left  Allyn's  Point,  on  the  Thames 
River,  shortly  after  midnight  on  the 
morning  of  Thanksgiving  Day.  Soon 
after  her  departure,  the  wind  shifted 
into  the  northwest  and  blew  with 
great  force.  As  she  rounded  Bart- 
lett's  Reef  lightship  off  New  London, 
heading  westward  for  New  York,  an 
explosion  occurred,  disabling  her  and 
leaving  her  at  the  mercy  of  the  gale. 
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Her  anchors  were  cast  overboard,  but 
in  spite  of  them  she  drifted  slowly 
across  Fisher's  Island  Sound,  toward 
the  island  rocks.  All  Thanksgiving 
Day  she  struggled  with  the  storm, 
every  hour  bearing  her  stern  fore- 
most nearer  the  sounding  breakers. 
At  half  past  four  on  the  morning  of 


were  drowned,  among  them  si* 
women  and  a  number  of  children. 
An  eyewitness  of  the  wreck,  one  of 
the  pilots  of  the  Mohican,  a  sister 
ship  of  the  Atlantic,  has  recently 
written:  "Never  before  and  never 
since  have  I  seen  and  I  hope  never  to 
look   upon   such   a   sight   as  was   the 


Lono 
island 


"Litfle  Gu.lt  I 


Great  Gull  T. 


Block    Island 

6ound 
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Friday,  November  27,  a  great  wave 
carried  her  on  the  rocks,  and  almost 
immediately  another  billow  lifted  her 
high  upon  them.  In  five  minutes  she 
was  in  pieces,  and  her  seventy  or 
eighty  passengers  and  crew  were 
struggling  with  the  sea.  Jn  the  dark- 
ness and  confusion  no  less  than  forty 


wreck  of  the  Atlantic."  She  seemed  to 
have  been  ground  into  kindling  wood, 
with  the  exception  of  the  portion  be- 
tween the  wheel-houses.  "The  re- 
moving of  the  wreckage,"  he  says, 
"and  the  finding  of  the  bodies  and 
parts  of  the  bodies  and  the  broken 
timbers  has  always  been  to  me  a  most 
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painful  recollection.  Never  shall  I  for- 
get that  sorrowful  night  when  the 
Mohican  arrived  at  the  depot  wharf 
in  Norwich  with  the  remains  of  those 
who  perished  in  the  wreck,  and  which 
were  carried  into  the  station  to  await 
the  recognition  of  relatives  and 
friends.  Nor  shall  I  forget  the 
mournful  tolling  of  the  Atlantic's  bell, 
which  was  left  so  suspended  that  the 
rolling  of  the  sea  kept  it  constantly 
pealing  a  dirge,  as  if  in  memory  of 
the  dead."  There  are  many  people 
still  living  in  the  near-by  Connecticut 
villages  who  remember  the  dreadful 
knell  of  that  far-off  November  day. 

Race  Rock  lightship  now  guards 
the  fierce  passageway  of  waters  be- 
tween the  west  end  of  Fisher's  Island 
and  Little  Gull  Island,  though  no 
lighthouse  would  have  prevented  the 
Thanksgiving  catastrophe  of  fifty- 
five  years  ago.  It  was  built  by 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  contractor, 
artist  and  author,  who  tells  the  story 
of  its  construction  in  "Caleb  West." 
The  island  is  surrounded  by  light- 
houses and  lightships.  At  the  north 
are  Bartlett's  Reef,  New  London, 
North  Hummock,  Noank,  Stoning- 
ton  and  Latimer's  Reef;  at  the  east, 
Watch  Hill  and  Block  Island;  at  the 
south,  Montauk;  and  at  the  west, 
Little  Gull  and  Race  Rock.  At  night 
they  flash  their  various  signals  over 
the  dark  sea,  some  white,  some  red,  and 
though  they  are  set  to  warn  the 
mariner,  on  pleasant  evenings  they 
form  a  cheerful  company.  Whatever 
the  weather,  they  burn  warm  and 
bright.  They  are  the  "lights  along 
the  shore  that  never  grow  dim." 

The  most  important  single  in- 
dustry on  Fisher's  Island  is  that  of 
the  Fisher's  Island  Brick  Company. 


The  president  of  the  company  is  Philip 
C.  Dunford  of  New  London.  The 
capacity  of  the  yards  is  sixteen  million 
bricks  annually,  and  the  principal 
markets  for  this  output  are  the  cities 
of  Providence,  Pawtucket,  Newport, 
Fall  River  and  New  Bedford,  where  it 
has  gone  into  some  of  the  finest  mills 
and  public  buildings.  The  soil  of 
Fisher's  Island  is  largely  clay,  and 
the  deep  pits  of  the  brick  company 
are  an  interesting  sight.  They  are  on 
the  south  side  of  the  island  and  con- 
nected with  the  kilns  on  the  north 
shore  by  a  primitive  track,  along 
which  patient  mules  draw  diminutive 
clay-laden  cars. 

The  island  is  as  well  provided  with 
shops  as  the  ordinary  community  of 
equal  numbers  and  has  a  non-sec- 
tarian chapel  and  an  Episcopal 
church.  There  are  sailboats  to  be 
rented,  good  roads  for  bicycling,  the 
best  of  sea  bathing  in  surf  and  still 
water,  tennis  and  golf,  and  hotel  ac- 
commodations as  satisfactory  as  those 
of  any  other  New  England  summer 
resort.  Under  the  careful  oversight 
of  Messrs.  Ferguson,  everything  is 
being  done  that  can  be  done  to  make 
the  island  a  desirable  living  place.  It 
is  bleak  and  breezy  in  winter;  but 
there  are  those  who  like  its  windy 
January  atmosphere.  What  if  the 
north  wind  howls  and  the  breaker 
cries  on  the  reef,  if  the  hearth  is  warm 
and  the  heart  glad?  With  a  book  for 
company  in  the  lonelier  hours,  a 
friend  or  two  in  the  long  evening,  the 
city  papers  fresh  every  day  the  year 
round,  a  morning  walk  over  the  salt 
swept  hills,  the  constant  view  of 
ocean,  inlet  and  sound,  the  sight  of 
the  Connecticut  shore,  village  dotted, 
on  the  horizon,  the  various  tints  of  the 
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russet  island,  freedom  from  care  and  a 
tolerable  conscience — with  all  these, 
life  on  Fisher's  Island  in  mid-winter 
is  attractive  enough.  But  it  is  in 
summer  that  it  stirs  itself  and  blos- 
soms into  gayety.  The  Munnatawket 
brings  trunks  by  the  score,  and  the 
summer  girl,  fair  creature  of  the  sea- 
shore and  mountains,  is  visible  every- 
where. You  meet  her  on  horseback 
and  a-wheel.  She  drives  her  pony  cart 
along  the  leafy  roads.  She  whirls  in 
the  gay  cotillion  and  splashes  in  the 
foamy  ocean. 

Fisher's  Island  was  the  favorite 
hunting  ground  of  the  Pequot  In- 
dians.     They    crossed    the    sound    in 


their  birch  canoes  and 
gathered  in  happy  idle- 
ness on  its  shore.  They 
fished  for  perch  in  its 
lakes  and  hunted  the 
smaller  game  in  its 
thickets.  Now  it  is 
given  over  the  race  that 
dispossessed  the  red 
man;  but  it  is  a  pleasure 
ground  still.  It  will 
never  be  a  "day  resort" 
for  its  owners  are  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  ubiq- 
uitous excursionist  away. 
They  welcome  the  permanent  cot- 
tager, the  guest  at  the  hotels  and  the 
transient  visitor,  but  they  will  not  tol- 
erate excursion  steamers.  The  seeker 
for  a  healthful  summer  resort  who 
has  experienced  annoyance  from  this 
rival  class  of  pleasure  seekers  may  be 
sure  of  finding  at  Fisher's  Island 
the  congenial  retirement  he  craves. 
Formed  by  nature  to  be  the  re- 
sort of  those  who  are  looking  for 
health  or  enjoyment,  and  fur- 
nished by  man  with  many  com- 
forts and  conveniences,  it  will  in 
time  become  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  popular  of  American  water- 
ing places. 


New  Englanders  in  New  York 


By  E.  P.  Powell 


ONE  of  the  very  few  pleasant 
things  said  of  America  by 
Mrs.  Trollope  is  her  en- 
thusiastic description  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  and  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau  was  equally  stirred  by  her  pas- 
sage from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  in  the 
thirties.  The  valley  reaches  from  Al- 
bany exactly  into  the  heart  of  New 
York  State,  and  there  it  holds  in  its 
palm  the  city  of  Utica,  and  on  the  tips 
of  its  fingers  Syracuse  and  countless 
villages.  If  we  push  westward,  we 
come  into  that  incomparable  region  of 
small  lakes,  that  ends  at  the  valley  of 
the  Genesee.  Still  a  little  farther,  and 
we  come  to  that  magnificent  waterfall, 
once  the  pride  of  the  poets,  but  now 
doing  the  menial  work  of  cities  and 
farms;  and  cared  for,  it  seems,  main- 
ly as  so  much  power.  The  world  does 
not  hold  a  more  beautiful  section  than 
this  which  reaches  from  tidewater  to 
the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Indians  understood  that  fact  as 
well  as  their  conquerers ;  and  the  most 
enterprising  tribes  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  territory  long  before  a 
white  man  had  seen  it.  The  Iro- 
quois, whose  power,  seriously  crippled 
by  wars  with  the  French  who  battled 
with  them  on  both  sides  of  Lake  On- 
tario and  the  St.  Lawrence,  had  been 
somewhat  restored  by  the  admission 
of  kindred  tribes  from  the  south,  were 
firmly  established  throughout  the  en- 
tire region,  before  the  English  came 
seriously    into    conflict     with     them. 


During  the  French  and  Indian  War  a 
fort  had  been  erected  in  the  centr< 
this  section,  and  another,  called  Fort 
Stanwix,  was  built  by  the  English  in 
1758.  The  first  of  these,  old  Fort 
Schuyler,  became  the  nucleus  of  what 
is  now  the  city  of  Utica;  while  around 
the  other  gathered  a  small  settlement 
which  gradually  grew  into  a  village, 
which  took  the  ambitious  name  of 
Rome.  The  Oneidas,  partly  owing  to 
these  forts,  really  in  their  territory, 
partly  owing  to  the  influence  of  Mis- 
sionary Kirkland,  held  their  fealty 
firmly  to  the  colonists  during  the  Rev- 
olution. Kirkland  always  spoke  of 
them  as  the  noblest  of  the  Six  Nations. 
They  were  certainly  less  treacherous, 
and  more  amenable  to  civilization  than 
their  comrades.  They  were  known  as 
the  tribe  of  the  Upright  Stone.  This 
stone  was  their  national  altar,  around 
which  they  gathered  once  a  year  for 
religious  rites  and  worship. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution,  the 
Mohawk  Valley  had  been  occupied  by 
a  colony  of  Germans,  who  had  been 
sent  to  this  country  by  Queen  Anne. 
Apart  from  these  settlers,  who  occu- 
pied as  far  as  Herkimer,  civilization  as 
developed  by  white  men  was  marked 
only  by  Fort  Stanwix  and  Fort 
Schuyler,  until  1776.  At  that  date 
seven  young  men,  of  as  many  different 
families,  came  from  Plymouth,  Con- 
necticut, as  soldiers,  and  were  for  a 
time  stationed  at  the  two  forts.  They 
seem  to  have  been  able  to  make  ex- 
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cursions  through  the  adjacent  coun- 
try ;  for  when  they  returned  to  Con- 
necticut at  the  close  of  the  war,  they 
carried  back  such  glowing  accounts 
of  the  fertility  and  the  beauty  of  the 
land,  that  they  kindled  a  great  en- 
thusiasm for  pioneering. 

In  the  fall  of  1784  Hugh  White, 
also  from  Connecticut,  built  him  a 
house  not  far  from  Fort  Schuyler, 
and  began  clearing  the  forest.  He 
was  a  man  of  remarkable  qualities,  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  physical,  and  his 
family  still  remains,  increasing  in  each 
generation,  to  the  present  day.  In  the 
fall  of  1786,  a  little  band  of  settlers, 
led  by  Moses  Foot,  reached  the  spot 
which  is  now  called  Clinton.  Like  the 
Indians  themselves  he  was  a  splendid 
sample  of  manhood,  six  feet  tall,  and 
as  full  of  endurance  as  he  was  of  cour- 
age and  self  reliance,  was  a  born  lead- 
er, and  his  talent  was  constantly  called 
into  action,  during  the  trying  days 
when  there  was  shortage  of  food  and 
question  of  safety,  both  from  wild 
animals  and  wilder  neighbors.  Hugh 
White  was  a  fair  match  for  Foot ;  and 
both  were  much  admired  by  the  In- 
dians for  their  physical  prowess.  In 
a  wrestling  match,  White  threw  the 
bully  of  the  Oneidas,  nearly  crushing 
the  life  out  of  him,  while  Foot,  when 
attacked  by  an  Indian  chief,  gave  him 
a  blow  which  nearly  ended  his 
career. 

Another  pioneer,  James  Bronson, 
reached  the  locality  the  following 
February.  The  latter  spent  his  first 
night  under  the  roots  of  an  upturned 
hemlock,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  village  park.  Other  settlers  began 
to  pour  in,  steadily  and  in  increasing- 
numbers,  from  the  Connecticut  hive. 
There    was   nothing   inappropriate    in 


calling  one  of  the  earliest  hamlets  New 
Hartford ;  for  the  whole  section  might 
have  been  well  named  New  Connecti- 
cut. In  the  winter  of  1795,  seven 
hundred  sleighs  loaded  with  furniture 
and  human  beings  passed  through  Al- 
bany, inside  of  three  days ;  and  so 
steady  was  the  stream  that  between 
sunrise  and  sunset  of  February  28th, 
five  hundred  teams  were  counted  mov- 
ing westward. 

In  1799  President  Dwight  of  Yale 
College  made  a  trip  through  this  sec- 
tion for  his  health,  and  wrote  of  it 
that  the  soil  was  of  the  best  quality; 
while  of  Clinton  he  said  that  the  loca- 
tion was  exceedingly  beautiful. 

DeWitt  Clinton,  afterwards  Gover- 
nor Clinton,  wrote  in  1810,  "The 
worst  lands  in  this  western  country 
are  nearly  equal  to  the  best  in  the  At- 
lantic parts  of  the  state."  Of  the  three 
valleys  that  cut  down  through  New 
York  State — the  Hudson  at  the  east — 
the  Oriskany  in  the  middle — and  the 
Genesee  in  the  west — the  Genesee  is 
the  richest  for  wheat,  the  Hudson  for 
scenic  beauty  and  river  commerce; 
but  the  Oriskany  surpasses  them  both 
in  its  garden-like  scenery,  seeming 
made  for  homes  and  eternal  peace. 
Charming  hills  on  both  sides  peep  at 
each  other,  across  an  ever-varying 
valley,  that  opens  to  the  north,  and 
drains  its  waters  into  the  Mohawk. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Moses  Foot  and 
Flugh  White  soon  found  themselves 
very  far  from  alone,  dwelling  among 
these  beautiful  slopes,  and  ploughing 
the  banks  of  these  winding  creeks. 
Dominie  Kirkland  had  been  on  hand, 
preparing  the  way,  by  converting  to 
Christian  tenets  quite  a  following  of 
the  Oneidas.  His  most  noble  convert 
was  Sconondoah,  an  Indian  possessed 
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of  heroic  qualities,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  physical.  He  stood 
six  feet  and  four  inches,  and  as  an 
orator  was  hardly  matched  hy  any 
Anglo-Saxon  of  that  day.  He  was 
not  the  only  good  Indian,  but  the  evil 
disposed  were  sufficiently  abundant  to 
make  property  unsafe,  and  to  keep  the 
pioneers  constantly  watchful  for  their 
personal  safety. 

To  build  the  houses  of  the  first  set- 
tlers crotched  stakes  were  driven  into 
the  ground  with  poles  laid  across  for 
rafters,  and  sided  as  well  as  roofed 
with  bark.  Ludim  Blodget  began  a 
log  house  in  1786,  which  was  the 
boast  of  the  whole  country  for  many 
years ;  "For  it  looked  like  a  mansion 
to  those  who  were  living  in  bark 
tents." 

The  first  white  woman  to  join  the 
colony  was  Mrs.  Solomon  Hovey. 
Her  first  home  was  made  in  a  log 
house,  where  she  had  the  only  pantry 
and  the  only  clothes-press  in  the  set- 
tlement— made  of  a  hollow  basswood 
log.  These  huge  trees  sometimes  at- 
tained a  diameter  of  seven  or  eight 
feet,  and  were  not  infrequently  hol- 
low; a  peculiarity  made  use  of  by 
bears  as  well  as  by  human  beings. 
Such  trees  were  also  very  often 
the  homes  of  bees,  with  enormous 
storage  of  honey.  The  first  religious 
services  were  held  in  an  unfinished 
house  of  Captain  Foot ;  the  sermon,  in 
lack  of  a  preacher,  being  read  by  one 
of  the  lay  settlers.  The  clearing  of 
the  land  was  made  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible— almost  altogether  with  oxen, 
until  the  close  of  the  century.  Fields 
of  corn  and  yellow  pumpkins  and 
beans  filled  up  the  openings.  The  In- 
dians, especially  the  Oneidas  and 
Senecas,   were   good   gardeners ;   and 


had  large  orchards,  some  of  them  con- 
taining as  many  as  fifteen  hundred  ap- 
ple trees,  planted  as  we  plant  our 
groves  and  never  as  our  orchards  are 
planted,  in  rows. 

When  the  settlers  numbered  about 
twenty  families,  it  was  discovered 
that  all  the  land  which  they  occupied, 
was  part  of  a  tract,  which,  in  1770, 
had  been  granted  to  a  certain  Daniel 
Coxe;  and  that  this  land  was  subject 
to  a  quit-rent,  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  annually, 
per  hundred  acres.  In  the  summer  of 
1788  Captain  Foot  went  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  succeeded  in  purchasing  all 
the  land  on  which  they  had  settled. 
They  were  now  ready  to  name  the  lit- 
tle spot  of  ground  which  held  their 
encampment ;  and  this  was  done  in 
honor  of  George  Clinton,  Governor 
of  the  State,  and  afterwards  Vice- 
president  of  the  United  States. 

Hugh  White  had  in  the  meanwhile 
gathered  about  himself  several  fami- 
lies, and  was  making  a  splendid  fight 
with  adverse  conditions.  The  set- 
tlement about  Fort  Schuyler  had  al- 
ready taken  the  name  of  Utica ;  and 
that  about  Fort  Stanwix  that  of  Rome. 
These  classical  cognomens  were  scat- 
tered all  about  the  new  settlements. 
The  name  of  Utica  is  said  to  have  been 
chosen  by  lot.  Some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, discussing  the  matter  at  Bagg's 
Tavern,  decided  upon  the  plan  of 
each  one  writing  a  name  and  dropping 
it  in  a  hat,  the  first  name  to  be  drawn 
to  be  adopted;  and  this  was  writ- 
ten by  a  noted  scholar,  Erastus 
Clark.  This  classical  drift  of  the 
early  settlers  was  well  sustained  by 
the  first  newspaper,  entitled  Cato's 
Patrol.  A  newspaper  was  started  in 
New  Hartford  as  early  as  1794;  but  it 
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was  transferred  to  Utica  when  that 
village  began  to  take  precedence  in 
growth  of  population.  Utica,  in 
1802,  is  reported  by  Rev.  John  Taylor 
as  being  composed  of  very  discordant 
material.  He  says :  "Here  may  be 
found  people  of  ten  or  twelve  different 
nations,  and  of  all  religions  and  sects." 
He  was  quite  as  much  disturbed  with 
the  character  of  settlers  to  the  north 
of  Utica;  but  of  Clinton  he  said  that 
the  people  were  the  "most  harmonious 
and  pious"  of  any  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.  It  is  evident  that 
New  England  was  sending  out  not 
only  some  of  her  best  citizens,  but 
some  that  she  could  cheerfully 
spare. 

The  overflow  from  the  mother 
states,  especially  from  Connecticut, 
came  at  first  with  only  an  impulse  to 
seek  out  new  and  rich  farm  lands 
until  the  year  1800,  when  the  Seneca 
Turnpike  Co.  was  organized  to  build 
a  great  highway  through  the  centre  of 
the  state,  westward. 

As  soon  as  possible  the  New  Eng- 
landers  supplemented  the  use  of  oxen 
with  horses.  As  the  woods  were  cut 
away,  pasturage  became  excellent, 
and  the  increase  of  cattle  was  very 
rapid.  Travelling  with  horses  was, 
however,  for  a  long  while,  at  a  dis- 
count, owing  to  the  wretched  condi- 
tion of  the  highways.  About  1800 
two  of  the  Clinton  settlers  started  for 
Albany  on  foot,  and  two  others  on 
horseback;  those  on  foot  were  the  first 
to  reach  their  destination.  The  roads 
were  for  the  most  part,  in  wet 
weather,  sloughs,  and  during  all  sea- 
scarcely  passable,  until  the  build- 
ing of  the  great  turnpike.  This  turn- 
pike still  exists,  and  is  the  basis  of 
road  improvement  now  going  on. 


In  1824  the  Erie  Canal  had  reached 
Utica,  on  its  way  to  connect  the  Great 
Lakes  with  tide  water  at  Albany.  For 
several  years  the  bed  of  this  canal  was 
used  as  a  highway  for  the  inflowing 
New  Englanders.  Hundreds  of  teams 
were  constantly  following  this  track, 
as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  state ;  while 
some  of  them  pushed  on  with  the  canal 
into  the  western  section,  taking  up 
their  homes  in  what  are  now  Monroe 
and  Wayne  counties.  Politics  always 
came  next  to  religion  in  a  New  Eng- 
land settlement.  The  political  drift 
set  in  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
new  Republican  party;  and  Jefferson 
had  as  warm  friends  in  Central  New 
York  as  he  had  in  Virginia.  But  the 
establishment  of  cotton  mills  created 
a  strong  protective  sentiment,  which 
for  a  time  dominated  the  political  at- 
mosphere. We  find  it  recorded  that 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  strug- 
gle for  high  tariff,  New  York  mills 
were  prominent  in  demanding  some- 
thing better  than  Mr.  Madison  was 
willing  to  allow.  The  first  State 
Nominating  Convention  ever  held  in 
New  York  met  in  Utica,  in  1824, 
when  it  nominated  DeWitt  Clinton  for 
Governor — the  man  to  whom,  more 
than  any  other,  the  people  owe  inter- 
nal improvement,  and  the  right  to  call 
this  the  Empire  State.  A  house  in 
the  outskirts  of  Utica  is  still  shown 
where  Washing-ton  passed  a  night; 
and  in  1825  General  LaFayette  en- 
tered the  growing  village,  and  received 
an  enthusiastic  welcome.  A  few  years 
later  Uticans  sent  him  one  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
sufferers  in  the  Polish  wars. 

Central  New  York  did  not  escape 
complications  with  Slavery.  Slaves 
seem  to  have  been  brought  into  this 
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section  with  some  of  the  earlier  set- 
tlers, and  I  can  remember  Old  Kate, 
the  last  one  of  these,  who  was  freed 
in  1827.  Utica  was  the  scene  of  a 
famous  mob,  gathered  to  prevent  the 
organization  of  a  State  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  in  the  year  1834,  or  possibly 
a  year  later.  The  Abolitionists,  head- 
ed by  Alvan  Stewart,  and  Beriah 
Green,  were  gathered  in  the  Bleeker 
Street  church,  and  had  just  drawn  up 
a  constitution,  when  the  mob,  led  by 
merchants  and  lawyers,  who  had 
closed  their  stores  and  offices  for  the 
purpose,  broke  in  upon  them,  and 
drove  them  out  of  doors.  Stewart, 
who  was  a  giant  in  build,  had  his  coat 
torn  off  his  back;  but  as  he  stood  on 
the  sidewalk  he  pulled  the  Constitu- 
tion out  of  his  shirt  front,  swung  it 
over  his  head,  and  cried  "Thank  God 
we  have  got  the  Constitution  yet." 
Gerrit  Smith,  the  wealthiest  young 
man  in  New  York  State,  had  been 
drawn  to  the  meeting  from  curiosity; 
but  when  the  mob  broke  in,  he  was 
roused,  as  Wendell  Phillips  was  by 
the  Boston  mob ;  and  from  that  day  he 
became  one  of  the  leading  Abolition- 
ists of  the  country.  He  invited  the 
delegates  to  hold  their  Convention  at 
his  home  in  Peterboro,  some  twenty- 
five  miles  away.  They  reached  the 
hospitable  residence  over  terrible 
roads,  and  were  not  gathered  together 
before  daylight  the  next  morning.  An 
underground  railroad  was  promptly 
established,  with  one  station  at  the 
house  of  my  own  father,  John  Powell, 
and  the  freedom  of  white  people  to 
hold  conventions  and  of  negroes  to  run 
away  from  slavery  was  settled  at  the 
same  time.  Slaveholders  occasional- 
ly reached  Central  New  York,  in 
search  of  their  two-legged  property; 


but  they  never  succeeded  in  carrying 
back  a  single  victim.  After  the  mob, 
one  fugitive  slave  was  arrested  in 
Utica,  but  another  mob  broke  into  the 
court  room,  carried  off  the  black  fel- 
low, set  him  on  the  underground  rail- 
road and  shipped  him  to  Canada,  to 
Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  who  had  hit  station 
at  Windsor. 

The  Indians  still  constituted  the 
larger  part  of  the  population,  at  the 
opening  of  the  19th  century.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War  the  Onei- 
das,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  loyal 
to  the  Americans  and  there  was  a 
spirit  of  good  will  existing  between 
these  people  and  the  whites.  But 
about  1820  the  pressure  of  white  pop- 
ulation began  to  be  seriously  felt  by 
the  Indians  and  a  movement  west- 
ward was  started,  which  carried  the 
majority  to  Green  Bay,  Wis.  They 
are  thriving  at  that  point,  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  While  preaching  in  Chicago, 
a  most  charmingly  dressed  and  in- 
telligent looking  woman  entered  my 
church,  and  took-  her  place  among  my 
auditors;  after  service  she  introduced 
herself  as  the  Queen  of  the  Oneidas, 
and  she  showed  herself  to  be  a  woman 
of  intelligence  and  education. 

The  state  had  been  found,  by 
the  census  of  1820,  to  have  already 
taken  the  lead  of  all  the  rest  in  popu- 
lation. During  thirty  years  there  had 
been  an  increase  of  over  thirteen  hun- 
dred thousand  ;  nearly  two-thirds  from 
New  England.  As  the  Canal  was  not 
finished  until  1825,  it  is  clear  that  the 
great  migration  was  not  due  altogether 
to  that  highway — at  that  time  consid- 
ered a  royal  method  of  travel.  The 
first  cotton  mills,  for  which  Central 
New  York  has  long  been  famous, 
were  established  by  Dr.  Seth  Capron 
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and  Benjamin  S.  Walcott,  in  1808. 
The  power  loom  for  weaving  was  in- 
troduced into  this  country  in  18 12, 
and  first  used  in  Massachusetts, — 
where  its  process  was  kept  as  a  secret. 
Some  shrewd  New  Englander  dis- 
covered the  secret,  and  coming  to 
Whitestown,  started  a  power  loom  in 
1 81 7.  In  1809  the  Manhattan  Bank 
of  New  York  started  a  branch  in 
Utica;  and  a  local  bank,  still  in  exist- 
tence,  was  established  in  18 12.  By 
this  time  Utica  was  demonstrating  its 
advantages  of  location  and  rapidly  be- 
coming the  leading  social  centre. 

During  all  this  time  New  England 
was  pouring  into  the  older  parts  of 
the  state  as  well  as  the  newer.  More 
particularly  Long  Island  had  re- 
ceived a  very  large  New  England 
population.  All  the  counties  east  of 
the  Hudson  River  secured  large  ac- 
cessions, especially  from  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut.  Governor 
Tompkins  and  Judge  Kent  were  of 
New  England  parentage.  The  over- 
flow became  so  large  that  the  antece- 
dent Dutch  settlers  became  very  jeal- 
ous and  indignant.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  19th  century  there  was  no  word 
more  unpopular  in  the  Mohawk  valley 
than  Yankee,  and  it  was  generally 
conjoined  with  a  coarse  epithet. 
When  this  migration  began,  there 
were  but  two  counties  along  the  line 
of  march;  Albany  County  had  ex- 
tended to  the  bounds  of  the  Province, 
— until  Tryon  County  was  erected 
from  the  western  part.  The  name 
Tryon  was  soon  changed  to  Mont- 
gomery, and  then  the  county  of  Her- 
kimer was  carved  out  of  that,  as  early 
as  179 1.  Once  more  the  county  of 
Herkimer  was  divided,  and  parts  of  it 
were   named   Oneida   and    Chenango. 


Monroe  County,  still  farther  to  the 
west,  was  constituted  in  1821,  and 
rapidly  filled,  not  only  with  New  Eng- 
enders, but  with  those  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State  who  were  ready  to  try 
a  second  venture.  Many  of  the  set- 
tlers in  Oneida  were  ready  to  pull  up 
stakes,  and  try  their  chances  deeper 
in  the  wilderness.  In  the  same  way, 
by  1840,  the  overflow  was  moving 
farther  west  into  Michigan.  In  i860 
that  noble  principality,  surrounded  by 
the  great  western  lakes,  held  a  pop- 
ulation largely  constituted  of  immi- 
grants from  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts;  but  there  were  many 
more  who  had  first  settled  in  New 
York  and  then  pushed  on  into  the 
farther  west. 

The  church  and  the  school  came 
with  the  very  first  settlers.  They  were 
inseparable  parts  of  any  community 
consisting  of  New  Englanders.  The 
present  Presbyterian  church  in  New 
Hartford  was  organized  in  1791 ;  but 
was  on  the  Congregational  basis  for 
many  years.  As  there  were  no 
churches  in  the  vicinity,  from  which 
a  Council  could  be  called  for  the  or- 
dination of  the  pastor,  the  services 
took  place  in  Connecticut,  to  which 
mother  home  a  committee  went,  on  a 
long  winter's  journey.  An  Episcopal 
church  was  formed  as  early  as  1797 
in  the  town  of  Paris,  while  a  Baptist 
was  organized  in  Sangerfield  in  1898; 
and  the  earliest  Unitarian  was  organ- 
ized in  Trenton  about  1805.  A  Meth- 
odist church  appeared  in  Rome  as 
early  as  1799,  but  for  the  most  part  all 
of  our  pioneers  were  organized  on  the 
New  England  basis  of  Congregation- 
alism. The  democracy  of  this  church 
suited  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  In 
November,  1788,    Rev.    Samuel   Eels, 
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from  Connecticut,  came  to  Clinton, 
where  he  baptized  one  adult  and 
twenty-two  children,  and  drew  up  a 
church  covenant  which  was  broad 
enough  to  satisfy  nearly  all  persons 
who  believed  in  a  Christian  religion ; 
it  was  too  broad  to  satisfy  a  few  of 
the  ultra  orthodox.  A  few  years  later 
Rev.  Dr.  Edwards,  a  son  of  the  fa- 
mous Jonathan,  organized  a  church 
in  Clinton,  but  took  care  to  displace 
the  liberal  creed  with  one  harsh 
enough  to  satisfy  his  father.  A  Cath- 
olic church  was  organized  in  Utica  in 
1 819.  As  early  as  this  date  the  Uni- 
versalists  had  held  meetings,  and,  I 
think,  had  an  organization  in  Clinton. 
This  made  very  nearly  the  complete 
church  circle.  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland, 
the  missionary,  was  a  man  of  broad 
sympathies,  and  was  heard  with  glad- 
ness everywhere.  His  Indian  disci- 
ple and  friend,  Sconondoah,  gave  his 
life  to  the  most  consecrated  work 
among  his  tribesmen ;  but  he  was  not 
the  only  Indian  who  was  occasionally 
heard  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Rev. 
Samson  Occum  was  a  regularly  or- 
dained minister  of  the  Mohegans. 
This  was  a  remnant  of  a  Massachu- 
setts tribe,  that  had  been  invited  by  the 
Oneidas  to  make  their  home  with 
them.  The  Brothertown  Indians 
were  made  up  of  other  remnants  from 
New  Jersey,  New  England  and  Long 
Island,  who  were  given  lands  by  the 
Oneidas.  Rev.  Occum  was  well  ed- 
ucated and  brought  to  the  vicinity 
about  two  hundred  Mohegans  and 
Narragansetts  from  Massachusetts. 
A  curious  development  of  this  com- 
plex settlement  of  red  men,  led  to  the 
appointment,  by  the  whites,  of  an  at- 
torney for  the  Brothertown  and 
Stockbri dge  contingents,  and  another 


for  the  Oneidas.  Beside  these,  official 
peacemakers   were   appointed    by    the 

governor  from  among  the  Indians, 
whose  office  was  much  like  that  of 
Justice  of  the  Peace  among  the  white-. 

As  early  as  1793,  Kirkland  had 
secured  a  charter  for  an  institu- 
tion, in  which  he  hoped  to  in- 
struct the  young  Indians,  not  only  in 
Christian  morals,  but  in  the  mathe- 
matics and  sciences  taught  in  the 
academies.  This  school  in  later  years 
became  Hamilton  College.  Mr.  Kirk- 
land's  effort,  at  the  very  outset,  met 
with  the  heartiest  sympathy  of  Wash- 
ington, Steuben,  and  others ;  but  for 
some  reason  the  college  was  named 
after  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  cer- 
tainly gave  nothing  to  its  foundings, 
unless  it  might  be  kindly  words. 
The  poplar  trees  that  form  an  av- 
enue to  the  college  were  a  part  of 
the  importation  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, but  his  name  has  never  been 
associated  with  the  work  there. 
The  buildings  were  erected,  how- 
ever, mainly  through  the  generous 
contribution  of  the  common  people. 
Lumber,  stones,  hardware,  labor 
were  cheerfully  contributed,  as  each 
one  had  ability  to  cast  in  his  mite. 
One  farmer  contributed  one  hun- 
dred cords  of  wood  ;  all  of  which  he 
cut  with  his  own  hands,  drew  to 
market  and  turned  over  the  results 
to  Kirkland.  This  eminent  divine, 
who  died  in  1808,  lived  long  enough, 
to  discover  that  he  could  not  in- 
duce the  Indians  to  take  a  white 
man's  education.  Sconondoah  lived 
eight  years  longer  than  his  teacher. 

The  Yankee  farmer  who  came  out 
of  Connecticut  to  New  York  was  a 
curious  product.  His  whole  make- 
up was  much  after  the  style  of  the 
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modern  department  store.  He  had 
in  him  capabilities  for  working  in  al- 
most any  direction,  which  were 
trained  in  boyhood.  He  was  not 
only  a  good  farmer,  but  could  also  do 
a  great  deal  besides  tilling  the  soil; 
in  fact  nearly  everything  demanded 
by  a  compact  social  organism.  The 
Connecticut  boy  was  taught  not  on- 
ly the  multiplication  table,  but  how 
to  make  shoes,  and  patch  or  tap  a 
boot.  He  could  build  a  house;  shoe 
a  horse;  conduct  a  prayer  meeting; 
butcher  hogs ;  teach  a  school ;  mend 
clocks  and  umbrellas,  and  help  his 
wife  at  all  sorts  of  domestic  duties. 
It  was  a  rare  case  where  he  had  not 
done  most  of  these  things.  The 
woman  could  spin  home-grown 
wool ;  and  she  could  knit  or  weave 
her  own  yarn  into  a  stout  cloth; 
she  could  run  an  anti-slavery  sew- 
ing society,  or  dip  candles ;  make 
soap,  and  the  most  delicious  pies 
and  puddings  from  beans,  potatoes, 
wild  plums  or  pumpkins.  The 
pumpkin  pie  was  born  in  Connecti- 
cut ;  but  it  was  an  inseparable  part 
of  New  England  life,  and  was  to  'be 
found  in  Central  New  York  in  a 
perfection  such  as  these  modern 
days  cannot  reproduce.  The  house- 
wife of  those  days  never  measured 
her  ingredients,  but  compounded 
them  by  instinct.  She  would  have 
despised  a  cook  book  as  an  imper- 
tinence. 

Of  those  who  settled  Central  New 
York,  there  was  hardly  one  who 
could  not  read  and  write;  and  most 
of  them  were  keen  debaters  of  all 
that  was  going  on.  Unfortunately 
most  that  was  going  on  was  theolog- 
ical hair-splitting.  After  sermon  not 
a    man,  nor    woman    but    knew    the 


main  points  of  the  somewhat  pro- 
tracted discourse,  and  went  home  to 
discuss  the  soundness  of  the  preach- 
er. There  was,  however,  consid- 
erable free-thought  in  the  air; 
although  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts knew  as  yet  very  little  of  the 
bold  skepticism  and  independence  of 
thought,  which  characterized  Jeffer- 
son, Madison  and  many  more  of  the 
Virginia  leaders.  It  is  impossible 
ever  to  settle  the  question  as  to  who 
first  conceived  the  great  thoughts 
that  were  worked  out  during  these 
early  days.  Most  of  the  pioneers 
were  men  of  brain ;  and  their  condi- 
tions, so  thoroughly  novel  and  start- 
ling, made  of  them  practical  dream- 
ers. The  origin  of  the  Erie  Canal  is 
sometimes  attributed  to  Governor 
Clinton ;  sometimes  to  the  engineer 
Geddes;  and  is  claimed  also  by  sev- 
eral others.  It  is  interesting  in  set- 
tling such  a  question  to  discover 
that,  as  early  as  1792,  the  project  of 
uniting  the  great  Lakes  with  tide 
water  was  projected.  This  was  long 
before  any  one  anticipated  that  the 
dream  could  be  realized.  A  certain 
Doctor  Van  der  Kemp  wrote  this 
prophetic  outlook :  "You  may  see 
here  communication  by  water  car- 
riage, open  between  the  most  distant 
parts  of  this  extensive  common- 
wealth. Fort  Stanwix  must  become 
a  staple  place  for  the  commodities 
of  the  West;  and  Old  Fort  Schuyler, 
nearly  the  central  spot  of  inter- 
course between  the  North  and  the 
West,  transformed  into  an  opulent 
mercantile  city — when  the  toma- 
hawk and  scalping  knife  shall  be  re- 
placed by  the  sickle  of  the  farmer 
and  the  pencil  of  the  artist;  and 
the  wigwam  by  marble  palaces.  Dig 
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canals  through  your  western  coun- 
try. Dare  only  to  undertake  the  en- 
terprise, and  I  will  warrant  success. 
Give  me  the  disposal  of  fifty  New 
York  purses,  and  I  will  do  what 
others  promise,  in  florid  speeches ;  I 
will  go  to  the  water-nymph  Erie; 
and  will  train  a  beautiful  curve, 
through  which  her  ladyship  shall  be 
compelled  to  pay  of  her  tribute,  to 
the  ocean,  through  the  Genesee 
country."  Even  this  document  im- 
plies something  preceding — probably 
the  expressed  wishes  of  the  mer- 
chants of  New  York.  The  Canal, 
however,  was  compelled  to  wait  un- 
til DeWitt  Clinton  begun  the  exca- 
vation on  July  4,  1817.  I  have  in 
my  possession  a  pitcher  which  com- 
memorates its  completion  in  1825, 
the  inscription  on  which  speaks  of 
Utica  as  "a  leading  village  in  west- 
ern New  York. 

The  Yankee  has  been  called  the 
man  with  "brains  in  his  hands  as 
well  as  in  his  head ;"  our  fathers 
could  not  otherwise  have  won  the 
day  against  the  wilderness  and  the 
savage.  Fifty  centuries  of  brain 
history  was  in  his  plough — although 
still  made  of  wood,  and  one  thou- 
sand centuries  had  concentrated  in 
the  steel-bladed  axe.  With  these  he 
subdued  the  forest,  and  brought 
wealth  out  of  an  untutored  soil. 
Hunting  for  relics  of  the  past,  with 
which  to  celebrate  Old  Home  Week, 
we  found  last  summer,  no  less  than 
three  wooden  ploughs,  which  had  been 
brought  from  Connecticut  over  a 
hundred  years  ago ;  but  still  in  good 
preservation.  Beside  these,  there 
were  foot  stoves,  such  as  our 
mothers  carried,  to  make  endurable 


firelcss  churches  and  long  sermons; 
Dutch  ovens,  and  earthenware;  old 
books,  and  countless  implements  of 
peace  and  of  war,  sufficient  to  fill 
a  museum.  We  purpose  to  build,  as 
a  permanent  home  for  these  relics, 
a  very  substantial  log  house,  which 
shall  be  as  near  fireproof  as  possible. 
Old  Home  Week  was  another  in- 
vasion of  New  England,  reaching  us 
in  1902,  and  celebrated  with  an  en- 
thusiasm not  one  whit  less  hearty 
than  that  which  kindled  the  beacon 
fires  in  New  Hampshire,  Maine, 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts.  We 
are  beginning  to  look  upon  those 
pioneer  days  with  tenderness  and 
reverence.  Nearly  four  hundred  old 
residents  of  the  Town  of  Kirkland 
alone  came  back  last  year,  to  cele- 
brate Old  Home  Week.  We  shall 
not  let  the  past  be  forgotten,  while 
we  build  a  nobler  future.  The 
Sacred  Stone  of  the  Oneidas  has  its 
place  in  our  Forest  Hill  Cemetery; 
while  the  first  orchard  planted  by 
white  men  (by  Kirkland,  aided  by 
Sconondoah)  is  my  own  property. 
Four  of  the  old  trees,  planted  in  a 
clearing  of  the  wilderness  in  1791 
are  still  full  of  strength  and  bearing 
heavy  crops. 

Men  do  not  write  history;  they 
make  it.  Written  records  are  most- 
ly lies;  deeds,  hewed  into  shape, 
and  ploughed  into  the  land,  are  the 
real  facts.  Central  New  York  is  it- 
self history.  No  more  lovely  spot 
did  nature  ever  make  than  this,  and 
nowhere  has  man's  work  been  more 
thoughtful  and  prudential  than  here, 
— the  site  which  the  sons  of  the  Puri- 
tans selected  as  their  first  lodging 
place  outside  of  New  England. 


An  Automobile  Incident 


By  Emilia  Elliot 


THE  Rev.  Howard  Heading 
ushered  his  senior  deacon 
out  with  great  dignity.  He 
was  frowning,  and  his  lips 
twitched  in  a  way  that  showed  much 
inward  disturbance  of  mind.  The 
final,  complaisant  wag  of  the  deacon's 
head,  his  insistent — "for  your  good, 
sir,  so  you  won't  take  offence" — add- 
ed fuel  to  the  fire.  It  took  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour's  steady  pacing 
of  the  tiny  study,  to  restore  the  Rev. 
Howard  to  a  condition  even  remote- 
ly bordering  on  calmness.  To  re- 
turn to  his  half  finished  sermon  was 
impossible;  catching  up  his  hat,  he 
went  out  for  a  walk. 

Born  and  bred  on  a  western  ranch, 
educated  at  one  of  the  smaller,  in- 
land colleges,  where  poverty  and  shy- 
ness had  both  combined  to  shut  him 
out  from  the  few  gayeties  of  the  place, 
his  new  prominence  as  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Edgewater,  the  strict  ac- 
count kept  of  his  goings  out  and  com- 
ings in,  caused  him  continual  surprise 
and  annoyance.  He  was  a  big,  good- 
looking  fellow,  rather  prone,  perhaps, 
to  take  himself  too  seriously — but  then 
he  was  very  young;  an  earnest,  con- 
scientious worker,  a  writer  and 
preacher  of  very  good  sermons;  al- 
together a  most  promising  young 
parson,  also,  it  must  be  owned,  a  bit 
headstrong  and  hot-tempered. 

On  the  whole  Edgewater  approved 
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of  its  new  minister;  his  vigor  and  en- 
thusiasms were  in  welcome  contrast 
to  the  slower,  more  conservative  meth- 
ods of  his  predecessor,  old  Dr.  Har- 
per, who  had  been  with  them  for  near- 
ly half  a  century  and  had  died  in 
harness.  One  special  claim  the  Rev. 
Howard  had  upon  their  good-will,  he 
was  not  only  unmarried  but  not  even 
engaged,  and  Edgewater  was  rich  in 
"girls"  of  all  ages. 

Three  miles  from  the  village,  nes- 
tling among  the  dunes,  was  a  long 
straggling  house,  called  The  Gables, 
the  one  summer  home  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Before  the  coming  of  the 
Rev.  Howard,  Edgewater  had  been 
frankly  proud  of  this  link  with  the 
great  and  giddy  world ;  which  it  was 
the  fashion  to  disclaim  against  in 
public  and  wonder  about  in  private. 

But  now — 

Twice,  had  the  Rev.  Howard  been 
seen  issuing  from  those  doors  of  fash- 
ion; thrice,  had  he  been  seen  stopping 
on  the  street,  to  hold  converse  with  its 
owner,  talking  with  a  most  unneces- 
sary eagerness,  smiling  with  deplora- 
ble levity.  Edgewater  rose  in  arms. 
The  Rev.  Howard,  young,  inexperi- 
enced, impulsive,  must  be  warned, 
reasoned  with.  Not  that  Edgewater 
knew  any  harm  of  the  pretty  mistress 
of  The  Gables ;  it  considered  her  frivo- 
lous and  worldly-minded,  and  though 
a  good,   well-balanced  husband   was, 
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no  doubt,  the  thing  most  to  be  desired 
for  her,  Edgewater's  benevolence  did 
not  extend  to  the  point  of  sacrificing 
their  minister,  nor  their  own  various 
and  individual  desires.  While  for  a 
country  minister's  wife  what  choice 
more  absurd  !  Could  Edgcwater  only 
have  realized  that,  as  yet,  the  Rev. 
Howard  had  given  scarce  a  thought  to 
matrimony — certainly  not  in  connec- 
tion with  Miss  Murray,  the  little  lady 
at  The  Gables — much  worry  and  dis- 
appointment might  have  been  averted. 
Deacon  Potts,  urged  thereto  by  his 
wife — their  five  daughters  being  still 
in  a  state  of  single  blessedness — would 
not  have  made  that  afternoon  call 
upon  his  pastor;  the  Rev.  Howard 
would  have  calmly  and  contentedly 
finished  his  sermon,  instead  of  rushing 
wildly  out  for  a  walk. 

And  then — 

"Be  firm",  Mrs.  Potts  had  com- 
manded, as  her  reluctant  spouse  set 
forth. 

The  deacon  had  been  firm,  helped 
on  by  the  secret  knowledge  that  his 
visit  was  most  unwelcome.  Resistance 
was  ever  a  powerful  factor  in  keeping 
Deacon  Potts  at  any  thing.  He  was 
the  champion  stump  rooter  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

"Aye,  I  stuck  to  my  colors",  the 
deacon  said  to  himself,  as  he  walked 
down  the  street.  "So,  for  that  mat- 
ter, did  the  parson",  he  chuckled 
dryly.  Deacon  Potts  liked  grit  in  men 
— and  stumps. 

The  Rev.  Howard's  rapid,  impa- 
tient walk  took  him  far  out  on  the 
lonely  sea  road,  a  long  firm  stretch, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  broad  silent 
fields,  on  the  other  by  the  low  irregu- 
lar sand  dunes,  broken  here  and  there, 
giving    glimpses    of   the    wide    beach 


and  dancing  ocean  beyond.  At  last, 
tired  out,  he  turned  homewards,  lie- 
fore  long,  a  whirring  sort  of  sound 
made  him  step  to  one  side,  a  smile 
lighting  up  his  sober  face.  Edgcwater 
had  grown  accustomed  to  Miss  Mur- 
ray's automobile — but  it  had  never 
ceased  to  disapprove. 

Miss  Murray  brought  her  vehicle  to 
a  standstill.  "Good  afternoon,  Mr. 
Heading,"  she  said,  "mayn't  I  give 
you  a  lift  into  town?" 

The  Rev.  Howard  courteously  de- 
clined. He  preferred  walking.  It 
wasn't  exactly  the  truth,  and  the  min- 
isterial conscience  protested. 

"It's  just  the  day  for  riding,  there's 
no  motion  equal  to  it.  Do  come." 
Miss  Murray  leaned  forward.  She  was 
looking  wonderfully  pretty,  in  her 
smart  coat  and  trim  cap.  The  Rev. 
Howard  looked.,  and  bade  defiance  to 
Deacon  Potts.,  and  all  his  abettors. 
"Thank  you,  I  believe  I  will  accept 
your  kind  invitation,"  he  said,  "I  have 
had  considerable  curiosity,  as  to  the 
running  of  these  affairs."  Which 
again  was  not  the  precise  reason,  and 
once  more  that  poor  astonished  con- 
science protested. 

"Is  it  well  to  ride  about  alone?"  he 
asked,  as  they  started. 

"I  usually  bring  Matthews,  to  com- 
fort Aunt  Anne,  but  he  had  to  go  to 
town,  and  no  one  else  here,  besides 
myself,  understands  the  thing.  I'm 
an  old  hand  now,  and  I  couldn't  give 
up  my  spin.  Aunt  Anne  absolutely 
refused  to  trust  herself  to  my  tender 
mercies",   Miss   Murray  explained. 

"Isn't  this  better  than  walking?" 
she  added,  "Better,  even,  than  writing 
sermons  ?" 

They  were  speeding  smoothly 
along,   the   sea-breeze   in   their   faces ; 
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the  sky  was  radiantly  blue,  with  soft 
clusters  of  fleecy  white  clouds  here 
and  there.  A  new  joy  in  mere  living 
filled  the  Rev.  Howard's  whole  being. 
Life,  all  at  once,  seemed  full  of  un- 
known, unsounded,  wonderful  possi- 
bilities. There  was  a  ring  good  to 
hear  in  his  voice,  as  he  answered, 
"It's  glorious/' 

In  his  quick,  comprehensive  glance, 
his  companion  felt  herself  included  in 
the  sum  total,  going  to  make  up  that 
glorious. 

She  laughed  gayly — she  had  a 
charming  laugh — "I  knew  you'd 
like  it." 

The  Rev.  Howard  thought  savage- 
ly of  Deacon  Potts.  What  right  had 
any  man  to  sit  in  judgment  on  a 
woman  so  frank  and  unassuming. 
She  might  be  less  grave  than  Edge- 
water  approved  of,  but  it  was  the 
light-hearted  gayety  of  one  who  had 
never  known  care  nor  trouble.  Her 
deeper  nature  had  never  been  called 
into  play.  He  was  her  pastor,  for  the 
time  being;  she  should  have  the  ben- 
efit of  his  ministrations;  his  inter- 
course with  her  should  be  largely 
professional ;  possibly,  in  the  few 
brief  conversations  they  had  held 
hitherto,  he  had  allowed  her  to  take 
the  lead  too  exclusively.  That 
should  be  changed  now;  he  would 
indicate  at  once  the  line  they  were 
to  follow.  His  smile,  as  he  turned 
towards  her,  was  the  one  with  which 
he  was  wont  to  greet  truants  from 
the  Sunday-school :  an  admirable 
mixture  of  gentle  reproof  and  kind- 
ly reassurance. 

"I   have    not    seen  you    at  church 
lately",  he  remarked  gravely. 

"Have  you  seen  me  there  at  all?" 

"I— I  fear  not." 


"Though  of  course  that  would  not 
prove  anything ;  you  might  easily  have 
overlooked  me." 

"Overlooked  you !  No  indeed",  the 
Rev.  Howard  spoke  with  quite  unnec- 
essary emphasis.  Miss  Murray's 
brown  eyes  danced  demurely. 

"Do  you  never  get  tired  of  preach- 
ing sermons?"  she  asked,  with  child- 
like frankness. 

"Not  so  long  as  they  are  needed.  I 
feel  almost  inclined  to  preach  one 
now." 

"Please  don't !  I  don't  like  sermons 
— nor  ministers — as  a  rule,  of  course 
there  are  exceptions."  Zeal  for  his 
profession  required  the  Rev.  Howard 
to  promptly  inquire  if  he  were  among 
the  latter? 

"I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  quite  de- 
cided." 

"You  might  give  the  subject  your 
immediate  consideration." 

"Suppose  my  decision  were  to  be 
unfavorable  ?" 

"A  woman's  decision  does  not  al- 
together resemble  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians." 

The  Rev.  Howard  was  conscious 
that  this  conversation  was  hardly  upon 
those  lines  laid  down  in  his  own  mind, 
conscious,  too,  that  somehow  he 
didn't  care. 

Miss  Murray  found  him  very  com- 
panionable. It  was  a  great  pity  he 
should  be  buried  alive  in  such  a  place 
as  Edgewater.  He  should  have  a  jolly 
time,  for  once,  at  least.  Her  powers 
of  pleasing  being  neither  few,  nor 
mean,  he  did  have  a  good  time.  The 
only  drawback  was  the  rapid  rate  at 
which  they  were  moving.  Nearer  and 
nearer   grew  the  village. 

The  Rev.  Howard  made  a  strong 
effort — "I  think  you  may  put  me  down 
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here,"  he  said,  as  they  reached  a  lane 
leading  to  the  main  street,  "I  have  a 
call  or  two  to  make,  in  this  vicinity." 

"You  won't  come  on  to  The  Gables 
and  have  tea?"  Miss  Murray  asked 
hospitably. 

"Not  to-day,  thank  you",  he  replied. 

Miss  Murray  proceeded  to  bring-  the 
automobile  to  a  halt,  at  the  spot  men- 
tioned; with  an  air  of  cool  unconcern 
it  paid  not  the  slightest  heed  to  her 
endeavors,  continuing  bravely  on  its 
glad  career. 

"I  can't  stop  it",  she  exclaimed 
anxiously. 

Under  her  direction,  the  Rev. 
Howard  made  an  equally  futile  ef- 
fort. 

On  down  the  main  street  they  rode ; 
Miss  Murray  giving  her  attention  to 
steering,  the  Rev.  Howard  trying  to 
appear  unconscious  of  the  many  pairs 
of  eyes  following  them.  Past  Deacon 
Potts,  on  his  way  to  the  post-office; 
past  Mrs.  Potts,  ambling  slowly  home 
from  sewing-meeting;  past  the  five 
Misses  Potts,  armed  with  bags  of 
patch-work,  and  quick  to  send  re- 
proachful glances  after  their  delin- 
quent pastor  who  surely  would  have 
been  much  better  employed  reading 
aloud  to  his  faithful  workers  from  the 
edifying  life  of  some  missionary,  than 
riding  round  the  country  with  silly 
city  girls.  Past,  sooner  or  later,  the 
majority  of  the  Rev.  Howard's  parish- 
ioners; who  would  seem  to  have, 
chosen  this  particular  afternoon  for  a 
general  taking  of  their  walks  abroad. 

Once,  twice,  three  times  Edge- 
water  was  greeted  with  the  sight  of 
the  two  rushing  along  without  re- 
regard  for  the  lives  or  limbs  of  other 
folks,  as  Mrs.  Potts  indignantly  de- 
clared. 


Then  the  Rev.  Howard  made  a  sug- 
gestion— "If  you  don't  mind,  Miss 
Murray,  I  would  propose  a  more  re- 
tired road." 

"I've  been  hoping  to  get  it  under 
control",  she  answered  apologetically, 
and  turned  into  a  lane  running  in- 
land. "I'm  awfully  sorry,  Mr.  Head- 
ing. There's  no  use  going  up  to  The 
Gables — it  won't  stop  now  till  it's 
run  down." 

The  Rev.  Howard  gave  a  quick 
laugh :  "It's  quite  exciting,  I  never 
had  a  real  adventure  before — I  mean 
of  this  kind.  Of  course  as  a  boy,  on 
the  ranch,  I  was  always  getting  into 
tight  places." 

"Edgewater  must  seem  very  nar- 
row, after  the  ranch  and  the  West." 

"It's  a  little  cramping  at  times." 

On  they  rode,  skirting  the  village  in 
all  possible  directions.  Suddenly  the 
Rev.  Howard  gave  an  exclamation  of 
dismay;  it  was  Thursday,  the  night 
for  the  regular  weekly  prayer-meet- 
ing. He  had  been  specially  urgent  on 
Sunday,  in  his  appeal  for  a  prompt 
and  full  attendance. 

"Miss  Murray,"  he  said,  "if  you'll 
run  this  heathenish  contrivance  round 
to  my  place  I'll  make  a  jump  for  it.  I 
simply  must  go  to  that  meeting." 

"And  leave  me  alone?  I  can't 
jump." 

The  Rev.  Howard  sank  back,  "I 
beg  your  pardon." 

"It  can't  be  time  yet ;  perhaps  it  will 
run  down  before  then." 

"It's  half-past  six,  the  meeting 
opens  at  seven.  This  is  an  'early  can- 
dle light'  village." 

"I  wish  you'd  talk  to  me",  Miss 
Murray  complained,  after  some  mo- 
ments of  silence. 

"I  was  thinking." 
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"I'm  afraid  that  dreadful  Deacon 
Potts  will  read  you  a  lecture  for  this. 
You  must  send  him  to  me.  I  saw  him 
going  into  your  house  this  afternoon 
he  looked  horridly  grim." 

"He  came  on  business,  something 
rather  out  of  his  line." 

Miss  Murray  laughed :  "I  never  will 
forget  the  look  on  his  wife's  face, 
when  we  passed  her  a  while  ago.  I 
don't  know  which  of  us  she  meant 
that  glare  for;  it  was  ample  enough 
for  both." 

"You   are  entirely  welcome  to  my 
share",  the  Rev.  Howard  assured  her. 
"Listen !"   Miss  Murray  held  up  a 
hand. 

"The  church  bell",  her  companion 
said. 

She  could  not  help  another  laugh 
at  his  tone.  "Think  of  those  poor 
wondering  people  waiting  patiently 
there  while  their  pastor  is  automo- 
biling  with  an  unregenerate  out- 
sider." 

The  Rev.  Howard  made  a  gesture 
of  impatience. 

"We  might  run  back  and  forth  in 
front  of  the  church,"  Miss  Murray 
observed,  "you  could  give  out  the 
hymns  then." 

At  half-past  seven  they  were  still 
going.  At  eight  o'clock,  as  the  little 
band  of  church  goers  came  down  the 
steps,  an  automobile  containing  two 
people  passed.  The  summer  twilight 
had  faded,  and  it  was  dark  in  the 
outer  lanes  now.  Twenty  minutes 
later  the  automobile  came  to  a  stop  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  village.  The  Rev. 
Howard  jumped  out,  giving  a  hand  to 
Miss  Murray. 

She  refused  his  offer  to  get  a  team; 
she  would  much  rather  walk  home. 
A    tearful    Aunt   Anne   met   them;    a 


brisk  fire  burned  at  one  end  of  the 
broad  entrance  hall,  the  tea  table 
drawn  up  before  it,  for  the  nights  at 
Edgewater  are  generally  cool  enough 
to  make  a  fire  welcome. 

The  Rev.  Howard  accepted  the  of- 
fered refreshment  gratefully ;  his  com- 
panion in  the  late  little  incident,  sank 
back  in  her  chair,  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief, letting  him  give  the  explanations 
necessary.  But  when  he  came  to  go, 
she  rose  hurriedly:  "I  am  so  very 
sorry,  I  hope  your  people  won't  be  too 
unbearable,  it  was  most  unfor- 
tunate." 

The  Rev.  Howard  took  the  hand  she 
offered.  "Please  don't  blame  your- 
self for  what  was  simply  an  accident. 
I — I'm  very  glad  I  accepted  your  of- 
fer." 

"You  are  very  kind,  it  would  have 
been  horrid  alone." 

"I  wasn't  thinking  of  it  altogether 
in  that  light.  Mayn't  I  be  a  bit  glad 
on  my  own  account.  And  may  I  come 
soon  and  see  how  you  are  ?" 

"You  may  come  and  tell  me  how 
you  are.  You  see,  I  know  Edgewater 
better  than  you  do;  it's  abnormally 
conservative." 

The  Rev.  Howard  laughed:  "You 
are  not  very  encouraging." 

Deacon  Potts,  whose  night's  rest 
had  been  largely  curtailed  by  the  elo- 
quence of  Mrs.  Potts,  made  another 
call  upon  his  pastor  the  following 
day;  hither  came  before  the  morning 
was  over  the  entire  body  of  deacons. 
The  Rev.  Howard's  morning  was  not 
a  particularly  pleasant  one. 

He  resented  their  self-imposed 
right  to  question,  to  correct  him ; 
their  dictatorial  manner  roused 
his  quick  temper.  Young,  un- 
used    to     the     curb,     he     refused 
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to  make  other  than  the  sim- 
plest explanation,  namely,  the  faet  that 
the  automobile  had  been  beyond  con- 
trol. The  same  thing  had  happened 
in  other  instances  and  would  probably 
happen  again. 

"I  daresay,  I  daresay,"  Deacon 
Potts  nodded  his  head  aggra- 
vatingly,  "I  don't  see,  though, 
what  need  you  had  riding  round 
in  any  such  tom-fool  rig,  Brother 
Heading.  A  sad  waste  of  time;  you 
wasn't  called  to  Edgewater  for  any 
such  silly  business." 

The  Rev.  Howard  moved  restlessly. 

"Seems  to  me,"  the  deacon  went  on, 
"that  there's  more  than  automobiles 
got  beyond  control  yesterday.  I'm 
sorry  to  see  such  a  spirit  of  wilfulness 
in  you,  Brother ;  you're  a  young  man, 
too  young-  I've  often  thought  for  so 
much  responsibility,  and  'twould  be 
more  becoming  if  you  listened  humbly 
to  counsel  from  your  elders,  'stead  of 
acting  in  open  defiance  of  them." 

The  Rev.  Howard  controlled  him- 
self by  a  mighty  effort.  "I  suppose 
you  mean  it  kindly,  sir,  but  aren't 
you  making  a  mountain  out  of  a 
mole-hill?" 

Deacon  Potts  sighed  and  shook  his 
head.  "I'm  sorry  to  see  you  view  a 
grave  matter  so  lightly.  Shall  we  be 
going,  Brothers?"  he  turned  to  his  col- 
leagues, "I  fear  we  shall  not  accom- 
plish anything  to-day ;  Brother  Head- 
ing, we  will  leave  you  to  your 
reflections." 

Which  would  seem  to  have  been 
brief,  as  scarce  an  hour  later,  the  Rev. 
Howard  might  have  been  seen  mak- 
ing his  way  towards  The  Gables.  It 
was  only  courteous  to  call  and  see 
how  Miss  Murray  was,  after  the 
strain. 


.Miss  Murray  appeared  in  no  way 
the  worse.  She  was  at  the  ocean  end 
of  the  broad  veranda,  which  had  been 
made  into  a  summer  parlor.  She  saw 
at  once  how  matters  were  with  her 
visitor,  her  allusions  to  their  ride  were 
few,  the  conversation  soon  branched 
oft  in  other  directions.  Soothed,  in- 
terested, the  Rev.  Howard  made  a 
longer  call  than  that  required  by  pas- 
toral duty,  or  friendly  inquiry.  His 
evening  was  devoted  to  study — of  hu- 
man nature — in  the  person  of  Miss 
Murray.  It  would  seem  an  improving 
occupation;  the  Rev.  Howard's  face 
as  he  sat  in  his  chair  by  the  open  study 
window,  was  very  calm,  lie  repeated 
his  call  'before  long,  went  on  repeating 
it  at  frequent  and  regular  intervals. 
Parochial  matters  were  not  running 
smoothly.  Edgewater,  quiet,  almost 
stagnant  Edgewater,  had  suddenly 
developed  new  powers  of  unrest.  Miss 
Murray  was  very  sorry  for  the  Rev. 
Howard ;  women  predominated  in 
Edgewater,  and  every  woman  ap- 
peared anxious  to  have  eight  fingers 
and  two  thumbs  in  this  church  pie. 

The  crisis  was  not  long  in  coming; 
the  Rev.  Howard  was  not  greatly  sur- 
prised when  asked  to  send  in  his  resig- 
nation. His  relief  was  mixed  with  re- 
gret, pure  and  deep.  It  was  his  first 
parish ;  he  had  come  to  it  with  high 
hopes. 

Having  accomplished  its  desire, 
Edgewater,  being  so  largely  composed 
of  the  more  changeable  sex,  began  to 
regret  its  precipitancy.  Miss  Murray 
had  left  The  Gables ;  the  Rev.  Howard 
was  devoting  these  last  weeks  to  ear- 
nest hard  work.  Edgewater,  after 
many  confabulations,  decided  to  eat 
humble-pie ;  the  Rev.  Howard  should 
be  asked  to  withdraw  his  resignation. 
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Deacon  Potts  was  sent  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  more  formal  proceedings. 
The  deacon's  face  shone  with  benevo- 
lence. The  Rev.  Howard  had  been  de- 
cidedly lacking  in  proper  respect  to  his 
senior  deacon  who  was  now  about  to 
heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head.  The 
little  study  looked  very  cozy  that 
dull  fall  day  ;  the  Rev.  Howard  was 
at  his  desk ;  he  received  his  visitor 
most  pleasantly. 

Deacon  Potts,  still  smiling  benevo- 
lently, made  known  his  errand. 

The  Rev.  Howard,  kindly,  modest- 
ly, firmly  declined  to  reconsider  the 
matter. 

"I  have  received  a  call  to  another 
church",  he  explained,  and  handed  the 
deacon  a  letter  to  read.  It  was  a  very 
good  call. 

"I  have  decided  to  accept",  the  Rev. 
Howard  said. 

The  deacon  nodded. 

"I  most  heartily  regret  the  late  un- 
pleasantness," his  pastor  continued, 
"and  shall  always  feel  kindly  towards 


Edgewater;  but,  were  there  no  other 
reason,  it  would  be  best  for  me  to 
make  the  change  as  my  future  wife 
has  taken  somewhat  of  a  dislike  to  the 
place." 

"You're  not  going  to  marry  that  hi- 
falutin    Murray — " 

"Miss  Murray  has  consented  to  be 
my  wife,"  the  Rev.  Howard  inter- 
posed gravely.  "We  shall  always  think 
most  gratefully  of  you,  Deacon." 

"Of  me !" 

"We  feel  that,  humanly  speaking, 
you  made  the  match, — perhaps  I  had 
better  explain." 

"No  you  needn't,  Pve  got  to  be  go- 
ing", the  deacon  rose  hastily. 

Once  more  the  Rev.  Howard  ush- 
ered his  senior  deacon  out  with  great 
dignity,  once  more  his  lips  twitched, 
— not  with  anger  this  time. 

The  deacon's  smile  of  benevolence 
had  vanished.  The  Rev.  Howard  had 
had  his  revenge  and  being  an  exceed- 
ingly human  young  parson  he  found  it 
sweet. 
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By  Theodosia  Garrison 


A  HERD  of  furious  storm  clouds  thundered  by, 
**  And  in  their  wake  was  darkness  and  affright, 
nil  twilight  hung  a  new  moon  in  the  sky 

To  guide  the  little,  frightened  stars  aright. 
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HOW  often  are  we  reminded, 
in  historic  research,  that  the 
fathers  builded  better  than 
they  knew!  A  striking  in- 
stance of  this  can  be  found  in  the 
great  school  at  Exeter,  New  Hamp- 
shire, bearing  the  name  of  John  Phil- 
lips, to  which  as  founder,  he  gave  the 
greater  part  of  his  fortune,  and  of 
whose  extraordinary  development  he 
could  hardly  have  dreamed.  In  the 
honorable  record  of  American  educa- 
tional work,  no  preparatory  institu- 
tion can  claim  a  higher  place  than 
The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

From  its  opening  in  1783  to  the 
present  day,  it  has  kept  in  close  touch 
with  the  times,  and  given  its  students 
excellent  training  for  citizenship. 
Its  influence  on  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  country  can  be  guessed  from  the 
fact  that,  during  the  first  century  of 


its  existence,  it  numbered  among  it s 
graduates  nine  college  presidents,  in- 
eluding  three  of  Harvard,  fifty-two 
college  professors,  two  hundred  and 
forty-five  teachers,  and  thirty-six 
authors.  To  the  public  service  it  gave 
during  the  same  time  five  ambassa- 
dors, seven  cabinet  ministers,  twenty- 
eight  members  of  Congress,  twelve 
governors  of  statrs.  and  a  long  list  of 
federal  and  state  judges.  Among 
these  alumni  were  Daniel  Webster. 
Lewis  Cass,  Edward  Everett,  Jared 
Sparks,  John  (i.  Palfrey,  Richard 
Hildreth,  George  Bancroft,  James 
Walker,  Francis  Bowen,  and  many 
others  almost  as  famous.  During  this 
first  hundred  years  the  material  devel- 
opment of  the  school  was  equally  re- 
markable. Though  the  number  of 
pupils  was  for  a  long  time  purposely 
limited   by   the   trustees,   and   though 
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Edward  Everett 

no  attempt  was 
made  later  to  in- 
crease it,  still  by 
1883  the  attend- 
ance had  grown 
from  fifty-six  to 
two  hundred  and 
fifty-one,  the  num  - 
ber  of  teachers 
from  two  to  seven, 
the  buildings  from 
one    to     four,     and 


George  Bancroft 

the  endowment  from 
$10,000  to  $250,000. 
Such  a  list  of  distin- 
guished graduates,  such 
growing  prosperity  ex- 
tending over  a  century, 
could  not  have  been  due 
to  accident.  Careful 
study     shows    that,    on 
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the  contrary,  the  eminence  of  Phil- 
lips Exeter  throughout  this  period 
was  due  to  causes  inherent  in  the  in- 
stitution itself. 

From  the  beginning,  the  value  of 
religious  influence  in  the  training  of 
young  men  was  insisted  on.  While  a 
young  man,  John  Phillips  wrote  in  his 
private    memoranda   this    resolution : 

"Being  sensible  that  a  part  of  my  income 
is  required  of  me  to  he  spent  in  the  more 
immediate  service  of  God,  I  therefore  de- 
vote a  tenth  of  my  salary  for  keeping 
school,   to   pious    and  charitable   purposes." 

When  he  established  the  Acad- 
emy, he  made  the  requirement  that 
the  principal  should  always  be  a 
church  member ;  and  he  planned  to 
have  religious  instruction  a  regular 
part  of  the  school  course.  Soon  after 
the  founding  of  the  school,  the 
trustees,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  Mr.  Phillips,  appointed  an  instruct- 
.or  in  theology;  but  the  clergyman 
selected  declined  the  appointment,  and 
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for  some  reason  the  place  remained 
vacant  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Still, 
from  time  to  time,  the  trustees  gave 
considerable  sums  to  assist  students 
who  were  studying  for  the  ministry 
under  the  direction  of  the  neighboring 
clergymen,  and  in  1817  elected  an 
instructor  in  theology,  who  held  the 
position   until    1839.      Since   then   no 
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regular  religious  instruction  has  been 
given  in  the  Academy.  It  would  seem 
that  Exeter  narrowly  missed  having 
a  theological  school  similar  to  that  at 
Andover.  Whether  this  was  fortu- 
nate or  not  for  the  future  development 
of  the  Academy,  is  perhaps  idle  to  con- 
jecture; but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  moral  earnestness  which  has 
always  characterized  the  training  at 
Phillips  Exeter  is  directly  traceable  to 
the  religious  influences  of  its  early 
years. 

But  besides  moral  earnestness  the 
old  Exeter  was  noted  for  sound 
scholarship  and  good  teaching.  In 
its  principals,  especially,  it  has  been 
extremely  fortunate.  William  Wood- 
bridge,  principal  from  1783  to  1788, 
seems  indeed  to  have  accomplished 
little,  and  though  the  school  started 
well   it  failed  to  develop. 

But  his  successor,  Benjamin  Abbot, 
was  a  man  of  different  character.  In 
a  few  years  he  had  established  the 
reputation    of    the    school,    and    when 
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he  resigned,  in  1838,  after  fifty  years  of 
service,  the  Academy  was  famous.    He 


Abbot  Hall 


"Was  foremost  among  scholars,  as  he  was 
a  primate  among  teachers.  .  .  .  New- 
books  and  new  educational  systems  did 
not  come  and  go  without  his  knowledge. 
By  his  request,  his  brother-in-law,  James 
Perkins,  Esq.,  who  visited  Europe  in  1802, 
examined  the  methods  of  instruction  in 
Eton  and  other  prominent  schools  in 
England,  and  transmitted  the  fruits  of  his 
observation  to  him.  .  .  .  He  breathed  his 
own  spirit  into  the  well-worn  text-books 
of  the  recitation  room,  and  the  myotic 
page  glowed  with  his  inspiration.  The 
Latin  of  Cicero  and  Horace,  his  favorite 
authors,  when  pronounced  by  him,  seemed 
instinct  with  new  life  and  meaning.  .  .  . 
He  was  a  scholar  of  breadth  as  well  as 
depth,  knowing  something  more  than  the 
mere  routine  of  daily  study.  Modern  lit- 
erature, politics  and  theology,  as  well  as 
the  ancient  classics,  found  a  place  in  the 
circle  of  his  reading.  He  had  the  faculty 
of  making  his  classes  believe  that  the  par- 
ticular subject  on  which  they  were  engaged 
was  the  most  important  and  attractive 
branch  of  study  in  the  world.  They  caught 
fire  from  him,  and  teacher  and  pupils  alike 
glowed  with  the  same  enthusiasm."* 

Dr.  Gideon  L.   Sonle  was  in  everv 


way  a  worth)  successor  of  Dr.  Abbot. 
Having  already  taught  in  the  Acad- 
emy for  sixteen  years,  he  was  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
institution,  and  during  his  long  ad- 
ministration was  able  to  carry  on  his 
predecessor's  work  without  change. 
Dr.  A.  P.   Pcabody  said  of  him  : 

"lie  has  left  his  brilliant  record  in  all 
our  colleges.  Those  who  have  attended 
his  examinations  for  many  years  bear  wit- 
ness to  his  critical  accuracy,  his  pure 
taste,  his  keen  appreciation  of  the  clas- 
sic  authors,    the    thoroughness    of  his    drill. 


J.  G.  Yioyt^North  American  Review,  July,  1S5S. 
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the  measured  stages  by  which  he  has 
raised  his  successive  classes  to  a  level  of 
attainment  which  has  commanded  always 
our  warm  approval,  often  our  surprised 
admiration.  We  who  have  been  most 
conversant  with  his  class-work,  and  have 
seen  much  of  the  same  elsewhere,  have 
known  none  better: — were  it  not  invidi- 
ous, we  might  be  tempted  to  say,  none  so 
good."* 

It  was  under  these  two  principals, 
whose  combined  terms  of  office  cov- 
ered   eighty-five    years,    that    Phillips 


admiration,  and  a  new  dormitory 
named  in  his  honor  is  even  now  build- 
ing, a  gift  from  two  of  them:  Mr, 
George  S.  Morison,  the  engineer,  and 
Mr.  George  A.  Wentworth,  for  thirty- 
four  years  a  teacher  of  mathematics 
at  Exeter,  and  a  well-known  writer  of 
text-books.  The  traditions  of  sound 
scholarship  and  good  teaching  were 
maintained  by  the  latter  and  by  Brad- 
bury L.  Cilley,  for  forty  years  an  in- 
structor in  the  Academy  and  during 


George  S.  Morison 


George  A.  Wentworth 


Bradbury  L.  Cilley 


Exeter  reached  the  height  of  its  devel- 
opment. 

Perhaps  the  most  brilliant  teacher 
the  Academy  ever  had  was  Dr.  Joseph 
G.  Hoyt,  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  from  1841   to 

1858.  From 
Exeter  he 
went  to  St. 
Louis  to  be- 
come chan- 
c  e  1 1  o  r  of 
Washington 
University. 
His  former 
pupils  al- 
ways speak 
of  him  with. 
Joseph  G.  Hoyt  the    greatest 


the  greater  part  of  that  time  professor 
of  ancient  languages.  Both  followed 
the  methods  that  had  made  the  school 
preeminent  under  Dr.  Abbot  and  Dr. 
Soule ;  both  were  severe  disciplina- 
rians, thorough  teachers,  dignified 
gentlemen,  and  kind  friends  of  their 
pupils.  In  Mr.  Cilley's  death  a  few 
years  ago  the  Academy  sustained  a 
heavy  loss.  Mr.  Wentworth,  though 
no  longer  a  teacher,  continues  his  use- 
ful services  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees. 

Dr.  Perkins,  who  succeeded  Dr. 
Soule  and  filled  out  the  century  with 
his  term  of  ten  years,  was  faithful  and 
intelligent,  and  well  sustained  the 
reputation  of  the  school.     The  decade 


*  Address  delivered  at  the  Soule  Festival,  1872. 
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following    his    administration    was   a  admirable  academy.     Mr.  Amen  came 

transition  period,  such  as  comes  in  the  to  Exeter,  therefore,  well  equipped  for 

life   of    most    institutions,    when    new  his    new    work.       lie    found    much    to 

conditions    seem    to    demand    changes,  do.      The    attendance    which    in     [891 

and  when  the  wisest  people  differ  as  to  had  risen  to  three  hundred  and  sev- 

what   those   changes   shall     he.       The  enty-two    had     fallen    to    nearly    two 

school  had  grown  beyond  its  endow-  hundred,   the   income   was   small,  and 

ment  and  equipment,  and   was   forced  the    discipline    impaired.       What    was 

to   face    new  and    difficult    problems.  worse,    the    confidence   of    the    alumni 

These  had  not  been  solved  and  things  and   of   the   general    public   had    been 


Harlan  Page  Amen 


were  still  in  a  very  unsettled  condi- 
tion, when  a  new  principal  was  called 
to  the  head  of  the  school. 

Harlan  Page  Amen  was  a  graduate 
of  Exeter  and  of  Harvard.  For  six- 
teen years  he  had  taught  in  Rivcrview 
Academy,  Poughkeepsie,  and  for 
thirteen  years  had  been  joint  propri- 
etor and  principal.  His  success  there 
had  been  extraordinary.  From  a 
small,  struggling,  military  school, 
Riverview  had  developed  into  a  pros- 
perous, well-organized  and  thoroughly 


shaken.  To  reorganize  the  school 
internally,  to  improve  the  equip- 
ment and  the  teaching,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  scholarship,  to  increase 
the  endowment,  to  win  again  the  con- 
fidence and  support  of  the  alumni,  and 
to  quiet  the  distrust  of  the  public  were 
a  few  of  the  tasks  that  faced  the  new 
principal.  To  tell  in  detail  the  way 
in  which  Mr.  Amen  set  about  his 
many  tasks,  to  describe  the  various 
trials,  disappointments,  and  final  suc- 
cess that  rewarded  his  efforts  would 
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Student's  Room,  Dunbar  Hall 

require  an  entire  magazine  article. 
Something  of  what  he  has  accom- 
plished may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  during  the  eight  years  of  his  prin- 
cipalship  the  attendance  of  the  Acad- 
emy has  increased  from  one  hundred 
and  ninety-one  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty,  the  number  of  buildings  from 
nine  to  fourteen,  the  instructors  from 
ten  to  sixteen,  and  the  annual  in- 
come from  $37,000  to  over  $100,000. 
These  figures,  however,  fail  to  tell  all 
the  story.  The  fact  is  that  out  of  the 
storm  and  stress  of  the  past  fifteen 
years  a  new  Exeter  has  been  devel- 
oped,  retaining   all  that  gave  distinc- 


tion to  the  old,  and  adding  to  it  all 
that  the  changed  conditions  of  modern 
life  demand.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
vastly  more  complex  institution  than 
the  old  school,  and  one  that  has  many 
features  which  to  the  Exonian  of  a 
generation  ago  would  be  novel. 
Among  these  is  the  dormitory  system. 
At  first  Phillips  Exeter  had  no  dor- 
mitories, and  students  were  obliged  to 
obtain  rooms  in  private  families.  The 
cost  of  living  had  so  increased  by 
1852,  however,  that  the  trustees  de- 
cided to  erect  a  building  where  stu- 
dents could  be  provided  with  rooms 
and  board  at  a  low  price.  Accord- 
ingly a  handsome  brick  structure  was 
opened  in  1855,  and  named  Abbot 
Hall  in  honor  of  the  great  principal. 
Here  fifty  students  were  accommo- 
dated at  a  nominal  charge.  By  1873 
the  needs  of  the  Academy  had  so  in- 
creased that  the  trustees  purchased-  a 
large  brick  building  formerly  used  as 
a  hotel,  and  converted  it  into  a  dor- 
mitory, called  Gorham  Hall.  This 
building  was  never  altogether  satis- 
factorv,    however,    and    after   remain- 


Son. f  and  Peabody  Halls 


Dunbar  Hall 


ing  in  the  possession  of  the  Academy 
for  about  fifteen  years  it  was  sold 
Meanwhile  as  the  school  continued  to 
grow  and  the  demand  for  rooms  in- 
creased, the  trustees  built  another  dor- 
mitory in  i8;j3,  which  they  named 
Soule  Hall.  This  was  followed  two 
years  later  by  Peabody  Hall,  and, 
about  the  same  time,  by  the  purchase 
of  a  large  and  handsome  dwelling 
house,  which  was  opened  as  a  small 
dormitory,    under   the   name   of   Law- 


rence House.  By  alterations  in  tin 
basement  of  Abbot  Hall,  and  an 
addition  to  the  rear  of  the  build 
ing,  tlie  size  of  the  dining-room 
was  enlarged  to  accommodate  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  students,  to  whom 
board  was  furnished  at  cost.  These 
changes,  succeeding  each  other  within 
a  few  years,  wrought  an  immediate 
and  beneficial  alteration  in  the  school. 
The  faculty  soon  had  the  students  bet- 
ter in  hand,  and  thousands  of  dollars 
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were  diverterl  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Academy.  In  1901  a  still  more  im- 
portant addition  was  made  to  the 
equipment :  Lawrence  House  was  en- 
larged  and  converted  into  a  dormitory 
for  younger  boys. 

This     building,     renamed     Dunbar 

Mall,    in    remembrance    of    Professor 

Dunbar  of  Harvard  College,  for  many 

ears  one  of  the  trustees  of   Phillips 

Fxeter,  deserves  special  mention. 

For  some  years  the  lowest  class  in 
the  Academy,  known  at  one  time  as 
the  Preparatory,  and  more  recently  as 
the  Junior  class,  had  been  small  and 
of  inferior  ability.  Few  of  its  mem- 
610 


bers  survived  the  year  to  continue  the 
work  of  the  school.  For  a  time  the 
trustees  debated  whether  to  take  steps 
toward  building  up  the  Junior  class 
or  to  abolish  it  entirely  and  reduce  the 
course  to  three  years,  taking  boys  at 
a  somewhat  older  age  than  before. 
An  increased  demand  for  the  admission 
of  younger  boys,  however,  finally  led 
to  the  fitting  up  of  Dunbar  Hall  with 
well-furnished  rooms  for  about  thirty 
boys,  for  whose  health  and  comfort  it 
supplies  every  convenience.  On  the 
first  floor  is  a  large  recreation  room 
with  a  handsome  fireplace.  Here  are 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  games  of 
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various  kinds.  Adjoining  this  arc 
two  smaller  rooms  for  reading  or 
games,  and  across  the  hall  is  a  large 

well-lighted  dining-room.  The  rest  of 
the  floor  is  occupied  by  the  servants' 
rooms,  and  the  parlors  of  the  house 
master.  As  this  dormitory  is  de- 
signed especially  for  younger  and  in- 
experienced students  who  need  close 
supervision,  stricter  regulations  are 
required  than  in  the  other  dormitories. 
The  result  of  two  years'  experience 
has  abundantly  proved  the  wisdom  of 
fitting  up  Dunbar  Hall.  It  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  Academy  to  admit 
many  bright  young  boys  who  would 
be  hardly  mature  enough  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  freedom  allowed  older 
students,  and  these  boys  after  a  year's 
residence  there  have  gone  on  into 
higher  classes  better  fitted  for  their 
work. 

The   dormitory   equipment    is    now 
being   increased   by   the    building    of 


Entrance  Hall,  Main  Building 

pleasanter  place  for  the  purpose  could 

hardly  be  imagined  than  the  spacious 
room,  with  its  wainscoting  of  quar- 
tered oak  and  its  panelled  ceiling.  (  )n 
the  walls  will  be  hung  the  portraits 
of  distinguished  alumni,  to  serve  as 
an    inspiration    to    the    younger    Exo- 

nians    who    assemble    there 

day   after   daw 

One    of    the    most    useful 

buildings    is    Merrill    Hall. 


English  Room 
Hoyt  Hall,  before  referred  to, 
which    will    be    ready    for    use 
next  autumn.     The  completion 
of  this  structure  will  enable  the  school 
to  house   under    its   own   roofs   about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  boys. 

Perhaps  the  finest  building  on  the 
Academy  grounds  is  Alumni  Hall, 
now  nearly  completed.  This  is  to  be 
used    as    a    o-eneral    diningf-hall.      A 


Greek  Room 

made  possible  by  the  gift  of  Dr. 
Abner  L.  Merrill  of  Boston.  This 
contains  the  administrative  orifices, 
the  rooms  of  the  literary  societies. 
a  cozy  reading  den,  well  stocked  with 
magazines  and  books,  and  a  good  sized 
billiard  ami  pool  room  overlooked  bv 
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a  music  gallery.  These  rooms  are 
open  to  the  students  during  recreation 
hours,  and  are  much  used. 

From  the  first  the  students  of  the 
Academy  were  never  under  strict  sur- 
veillance. They  were  treated  like  gen- 
tlemen and  trusted  to  behave  them- 
selves as  such,  but  offenders  were  al- 
ways given  prompt  punishment.     The 

IN  MERRILL  HALL 


erable  hesitation  by  the  school  authori- 
ties, had  excellent  results.  In  the 
classroom  boys  were  held  strictly  ac- 
countable for  their  work,  but  they 
were  expected  to  plan  their  hours  and 
methods  of  study  for  themselves. 
This  throws  a  boy  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, compels  him  to  learn  the  use 
of  his  own  powers,  and  if  he  has  am 
ability  develops  it 
rapidly.  Further- 
more, it  weeds 
out  the  weaker 
scholars.  Some  one 
has  humorously 
said  of  the  system 
of  discipline  at 
Fxeter  that  it  is 
"extreme  liberty 
tempered  by  expul- 


result  of  this  meth- 
od of  discipline 
was  the  develop- 
ment  of  an  honor 
5)  stem  which  ever}' 
self-respecting  bo) 
look  pride  in  up 
holding.  In  185S 
an  innovation  was 
introduced  that  .  . 
threw  the  students  still  further 
on  their  own  responsibility.  Up  to  that 
time  the)  had  been  required  to  pre- 
pare their  lessons  in  a  ball  in  the 
Academ)  building;  by  a  new  regula- 
tion they  were  thenceforth  to  be  al- 
lowed to  study  in  their  own  rooms, 
'ibis  change,  introduced  with  consid- 


Reading  Room 

of  this  remark  lies  in  the  fact  that  so 
many  boys  are  required  to  withdraw 
from  the  school.  During  the  last 
eight  years  the  number  has  reached 
nearly  four  hundred.  From  this,  some 
people  have  hastily  concluded  that 
the  atmosphere  of  Phillips  Exeter  is 
unwholesome,    or    that    boys    are    not 
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^iven  a  proper  chance 
there.  Further  in- 
quiry would  show 
that    neither   of   these 


The  Chapel 

conclusions  is  correct.  Of  these 
four  hundred  boys  who  have  severed 
their  connection  with  the  school,  very 
few  have  been  obliged  to  do  so  because 
of  viciousness  or  of  insubordination. 
Some  through  dulness,  immaturity, 
or  insufficient  preparation  have  been 
unable  to  answer  the  severe  scholar- 
ship requirements  ;  others  have  not  re- 
sponded to  the  demands  made  on  them 


Golden  Ijhanoh  Liter  iry  Socie  i  v 

by  the  disciplinary  methods  of 
the  school.  In  mosl  cases 
they  have  hem  assisted  to 
enter  other  schools,  where 
the)  might  have  another 
chance  to  continue  their 
studies,  the  wiser  perhaps  1>>  their 
failure  to  succeed  al    Exeter. 

(  >ne  of  the  mosl  important  elements 
in  the  training  of  the  old  Exeter  was 
the  democratic  spirit  of  the  institution. 
The  initial  endowment  was  so  ample 
that,  for  sixteen  years  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  school,  tuition  was  free. 
After  a  tuition  charge  was  established, 
the   funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  trus- 


The  Gymnasium,  decorated  for  the  June  Ball 
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tees  for  charitable  purposes  were  so 
large  that  the  school  always  had  a 
great  many  poor  boys,  who  sat  side  by 
side  in  the  classroom  with  the  sons  of 
the  rich  and  met  them  in  perfect 
equality  on  the  playground.  The  re- 
sult was  a  firmly  knit  democratic  spirit 
that  tended  to  discourage  snobbery, 
to  emphasize  individual  worth,  irre- 
spective of  social  position  or  wealth, 
and  to  encourage  individual  effort. 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  grad- 
uates of  the  Academy  received  finan- 
cial assistance  while  studying  there, 
and  later  returned  it  a  hundred  fold. 
( )ne  of  them,  John  Langdon   Sibley, 


for  many  years  librarian  of  Harvard 
College,  gave  to  the  Academy  during 
his  lifetime  a  large  part  of  his  mod- 
est fortune.  At  the  Soule  Festival  in 
1872,  when  he  told  the  story  of  his 
early  struggle  for  an  education,  of  the 
sacrifices  that  his  father  made  for  him, 
and  his  own  patient  efforts ;  and  when 
he  went  on  to  speak  of  his  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  school  that  had  done 
so  much  for  him,  and  to  announce  the 
gift  which  was  to  help  so  many  boys 
in  after  years,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye 
in  the  room.  The  historian  George 
Bancroft,  in  later  years  acknowledged 
his     indebtedness     by     founding    the 


An  Exciting  Finish 
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scholarship  which  bears  his  name, 
while  Francis  P.  Kurd  and  Francis 
E.  Parker  similarly  paid  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  Academy  by  large  gifts, 
the  latter's  being  the  largest  ever 
given  by  a  single  benefactor.  Many 
other  former  students  have  shown 
similar  loyalty  and  generosity. 

The  social  life  of  the  Exeter  stu- 
dent of  to-day  is  much  more  complex 
and  interesting  than  it  was  a  genera- 
tion ago.  For  those  who  have  a  taste 
for  debating  there  are  two  literary  so- 
cieties :  The  Golden  Branch  and  The 
G.  L.  Soule.  They  have  pleasant 
rooms,  with  well-stocked  libraries, 
where  they  hold  meetings  throughout 
the  year.  A  healthy  rivalry  between 
them  is  encouraged  by  an  annual  pub- 
lic debate,  which  serves  as  a  training 
for  the  more  important  contest  with 
the  Harvard  freshmen,  an  event  of 
regular  annual  occurrence.  The  re- 
ligious life  finds  expression  in  the 
Christian  Fraternity  and  in  a  vol- 
untary Bible  class  conducted  by  a 
member  of  the  faculty.  The  work 
of  this  class  is  made  the  basis  of  an 
examination  on  Biblical  subjects  in 
competition  for  the  Gordon  prizes, 
provided  from  the  income  of  a  fund 
given  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Gordon  of 
Exeter. 

For  those  interested  in  music  there 
are  the  Chapel  Choir,  the  Glee  Club, 
the  Mandolin  and  Guitar  Club,  and 
the  Orchestra, — all  creditable  organ- 
izations. Then  there  are  the  West- 
ern Club,  the  Southern  Club,  and 
various  state  clubs,  which  meet  from 
time  to  time  for  social  purposes  or  for 
athletic  contests;  and  the  Assembly 
Club,  under  whose  auspices  frequent 
dances  are  held  in  the  gymnasium, 
ending  with  the  June  Ball,  the  most 


brilliant  of  the  year.  These  clubs 
help  the  students  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  each  other,  and  tend  to 
develop  the  strong  school  spirit  for 
which  Exeter  has  always  been  noted. 

One  of  the  most  important  sides  of 
the  social  life  of  the  Academy  is  found 
in  the  secret  societies,  which  have  ex- 
isted, with  some  interruptions,  for 
many  years.  At  present  there  are 
five.  They  have  their  own  rooms  or 
houses,  and  an  intimate  life  of  their 
own.  They  escape  the  usual  evils  of 
the  school  fraternity  by  the  unusual 
regulation  of  being  obliged  to  choose 
a  member  from  the  faculty.  That 
they  have  not  found  this  require- 
ment disagreeable  seems  evident  from 
the  fact  that  three  of  them  have  chosen 
more  than  that  number.  Experience 
has  proved  that  the  scheme  works 
well;  it  places  at  the  disposal  of  the 
fraternities  the  confidential  advice  of 
older  and  more  experienced  men,  and 
gives  the  faculty  members  a  hold  on 
the  boys  that  could  be  obtained  in  no 
other  way.  Each  becomes  intimately 
acquainted  with  a  small  group,  and  in 
this  way  exerts  a  strong  influence  on 
them  individually  and  as  a  society. 
For  keeping  in  touch  with  the  school 
life,  beneath  the  surface  of  which  most 
teachers  see  but  little,  this  arrange- 
ment could  hardly  be  bettered. 

Phillips  Exeter  has  kept  well  up 
with  the  times  in  athletics.  In  1887  a 
large  gymnasium  was  built,  thorough- 
ly equipped,  and  put  in  charge  of  a 
competent  instructor.  Regular  class 
work  four  hours  a  week  was  then  es- 
tablished, and  has  continued  ever  since. 
Every  student  who  enters  the  Acad- 
emy is  examined  physically  by  the  di- 
rector of  the  gymnasium  and  pro- 
vided with  a  chart  showing  his  devel- 
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opment.  An  effort  is  made  to  arrange 
the  work  so  as  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  particular  boy,  and  to 
build  up  for  him  a  well-balanced 
physique.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he 
is  examined  again  and  his  develop- 
ment noted.  Many  boys  are  almost 
made  over  physically  by  this  system. 
As  soon  as  the  weather  in  the  spring 
permits,  the  boys  are  allowed  to  substi- 
tute out-of-door  exercise  upon  a  level 
campus  of  nine  acres,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  tennis  courts,  a  track,  and 
fields  for  football  and  baseball.  The 
classes  have  teams  which  compete  in  a 
series  of  contests.  To  stimulate  inter- 
est in  these,  friends  of  the  Academy 
have  liberally  furnished  silver  cups,  on 
which  the  numerals  of  the  winning 
classes  are  annually  inscribed.  These 
teams  serve  as  useful  feeders  for  the 
Academy  squad. 

The  great  athletic  events  of  the 
year  are  with  The  Phillips  Academy  at 
Andover.  Since  1878,  with  a  few  in- 
terruptions, annual  football  and  base- 
ball games  between  these  two  schools 
have  been  played.  Later,  tennis  and 
track  meets  were  added,  and  last 
year  a  golf  match  took  place  for 
the  first  time.  These  contests  are 
held  alternately  in  Exeter  and  Ando- 
ver, and  are  attended  by  most  of 
the  students.  Special  trains  carry 
their  loads  of  excited  and  enthusiastic 
boys  to  and  from  the  games,  and  the 
scene  on  the  field  itself  is  something 
never  to  be  forgotten.  The  crowds  of 
young  men,  often  with  parents,  rela- 
tives or  friends,  the  school  flags  and 
flaunting  ribbons  of  blue  and  white 
or  crimson  and  gray,  the  cheers,  the 
songs,  the  shouts  of  enthusiasm  and 
joy,  make  a  spectacle  of  lively  gaiety 
only    equalled    at    the    great    college 


matches.  After  the  game  comes  the 
celebration,  beginning  with  a  proces- 
sion headed  by  the  victorious  team, 
which  visits  the  houses  of  the  faculty, 
to  listen  to  speeches  of  congratulation, 
and  ends  with  a  tremendous  bonfire  on 
the  campus. 

Besides  these  organized  forms  of 
athletics  there  are  many  other  ways 
for  the  boys  to  obtain  exercise.  The 
Fresh  River  is  a  pretty  stream  for 
canoeing  and  swimming,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  country 
makes  walking  and  bicycling  especial- 
ly attractive. 

Phillips  Exeter  still  sends  more 
than  three  fourths  of  its  graduates  to 
some  college.  Most  of  these  enter 
Harvard,  but  good-sized  delegations 
go  to  Yale,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Dartmouth,  and  a 
few  men  to  Princeton  and  other 
universities.  Thus  the  Academy  con- 
tinues to  make  its  influence  felt 
throughout  the  colleges.  Conditions 
in  the  educational  world  are  so 
different  from  what  they  were  a 
generation  ago,  however,  that  the 
school  is  not  so  prominent  in  the  pub- 
lic eye  as  in  the  days  when  Exeter, 
Andover,  Adams  Academy,  and  Bos- 
ton Latin  were  the  principal  prepara- 
tory schools  in  New  England.  There 
are  now  dozens  of  excellent  institu- 
tions that  fit  boys  for  college,  and  the 
public  schools  have  so  improved  that 
many  parents  prefer  not  to  send  their 
children  away  from  home.  Just  what 
the  outcome  of  all  this  will  be  upon 
the  development  of  The  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  it  is  hard  to  say. 
But  this  much  seems  certain:  so 
long  as  the  school  continues  to 
stand  for  all  that  made  it  famous 
in  the  past, — for  deep  moral  serious- 
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ness,  strenuous  intellectual  effort, 
manliness,  self-reliance  and  democra- 
cy ; — so  long  as  it  combines  with  these 
fundamentals  a  readiness  to  adapt 
itself  to  changing  conditions,  and 
to  keep  in  touch  with  new  thought  and 
the  needs  of  the  life  of  to-day ;  so  long 


as  it  retains  the  "Exeter  Spirit"  in  un- 
diminished intensity;  just  so  long  it 
will  remain  a  thoroughly  American 
school,     and,     to     quote     the     words 


of     President 

Eliot,     "one 

of     the 

most     precious 

institutions 

of    this 

country. " 

Suggestions  on  the  Corporation 
Problem 


By  Felix  Rackemann 


PERHAPS  at  no  time  in  history 
has  there  been  such  general 
popular  interest  in  and  public 
discussion  of  business  methods 
and  practices  as  at  present. 

The  conduct  of  modern  business, 
particularly  by  corporations,  is  a  com- 
plicated subject,  and  prejudice,  if  it 
does  not  entirely  take  the  place  of 
study  and  reasoning,  often  warps  the 
reasoning,  and  impairs  the  value  of 
the  conclusions. 

The  importance  of  right  thinking 
and  true  conclusions  cannot  be  over- 
stated, and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  not  so  much  to  analyze  and  ex- 
haustively discuss  the  subject  or  any 
branch  thereof,  as  to  offer  for  consid- 
eration a  few  points  and  principles 
which  may  perhaps  serve  to  aid  those 
who  may  be  interested,  in  looking 
rightly  upon  the  subject  matter. 

And  first,  a  word  in  regard  to 
"Trusts." 


The  term  "trust"  seems  to  have  a 
popular  meaning  not  noted  at  all  in 
the  Century  Dictionary.  It  is  loosely 
used,  and  has  come  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  bad  name,  and  as  meaning 
something  inimical  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  public. 

As  popularly  and  generally  used,  the 
term  "trust"  is  supposed  to  mean  an 
association  or  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion of  corporations,  which  in  some 
way  has  become  free  from  the  effect 
of  the  rules  and  limitations  and  condi- 
tions which  are  thought  to  control  all 
business.  The  "trust"  is  thought  to 
be  in  some  way  rather  outside  the  law, 
exempt  from  competition,  dictatorial, 
monopolistic  and  oppressive  to  society. 
The  term  is  distinctly  opprobrious. 
In  the  popular  mind  all  corporations 
and  large  business  enterprises  have 
come  to  be  ranged  in  two  classes,  good 
and  bad,  and  a  corporate  enterprise 
has  only  to  become  somewhat  conspic- 
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uous  by  reason  of  size,  make-up,  na- 
ture of  businesss,  or  otherwise,  in 
order  to  receive  the  popular  appella- 
tion "trust",  and  all  corporations 
thus  labelled  are  believed  to  be 
bad! 

Such  unreasoning  generalization 
and  conclusions  are  distinctly  unsound 
and  directly  harmful,  not  perhaps  so 
much  to  the  corporations  as  to  the 
public,  which,  thus  deceiving  itself,  is 
none  the  less  deceived,  and  suffers 
from  its  error.  That  there  are  ag- 
gregations of  capital,  in  associate 
form,  to  which  the  term  "trust"  prop- 
erly applies,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  deny,  but  that  the  term 
(unless  it  is  to  be  merely  a  careless, 
misleading  and  therefore  harmful 
one)  must  be  applied  with  great  care, 
is  easily  demonstrable.  The  term  is 
not  properly  and  strictly  applicable  to 
any  corporation. 

One  most  important  point  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasized: 

As  a  general  proposition,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  "trust"  unless  there  be 
in  it  what  we  may  term  a  geographical 
or  territorial  element.  If  practically 
all  the  coal,  or  all  the  oil  is  to  be  found 
in  a  limited  geographical  area,  and 
control  of  that  area  be  acquired,  the 
control  being  exclusive,  competition  is 
avoided  and  a  "trust"  results.  It  is  a 
territorial  monopoly  and  may  be  abso- 
lute. 

Without  this  geographical  element 
monopoly  proper  does  not  exist  and  is 
impossible.  Some  one  asks,  are  not 
patent  owners  monopolists  ?  Yes,  they 
are,  but  only  because,  as  to  the  pat- 
ented article,  the  law  gives  them  ex- 
clusive territorial  control.  If  this 
point  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  much 
error  will  be  avoided  and  it  will  be 


seen  that  all  so-called  "trusts"  are  not 
"trusts."  All  corporations  are  not 
either  "good"  or  "bad"  any  more  than 
individuals  are. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  denied  that 
business  enterprises  may  be  so  de- 
vised, by  incorporation  or  otherwise, 
as  to  secure,  temporarily,  advantages, 
which  at  the  time,  and  while  they  last, 
seem  almost  or  quite  exclusive  and 
monopolistic.  It  is  at  such  moments 
that  they  become  classed  as  "trusts" 
and  the  brand  is  apt  to  be  permanent. 
Nothing  is  however  more  fallacious 
than  to  suppose  that  any  enterprise 
upon  which  the  immutable  and  irre- 
sistible laws  of  supply  and  demand  are 
free  to  operate  can  remain  for  more 
than  an  inconsiderable  time  a  monopo- 
ly. Just  here  is  one  of  the  greatest 
stumbling  blocks  in  the  path  of  sound 
reasoning  on  industrial  matters.  Peo- 
ple insist  on  ignoring  or  giving  only 
partial  respect  to  this  simplest  and 
most  evident  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. Its  true  nature  and  absolutely 
irresistible  force  are  but  half  appre- 
ciated. 

Just  the  moment  a  man  succeeds  in 
any  business  whatever,  he  begins  to 
tempt  others  to  try  the  same.  At  the 
moment  another  tries,  competition  be- 
gins. If  both  succeed  the  third  is  en- 
couraged to  try,  and  so  on  until  the 
supply  exceeds  the  demand.  It  is  ex- 
actly the  same  with  corporations  and 
the  so-called  "trusts."  X  and  Y  may 
be  rival  blacksmiths.  They  think  to 
avoid  competition  and  raise  prices  by 
combining,  so  that  there  is  but  one 
shop.  It  is,  however,  but  a  very 
short  time  when  the  third  man 
sets  up  to  compete.  So  it  is 
exactly  with  corporations.  It  can- 
not  be   otherwise.      It   never   will   be 
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otherwise,  save  in  those  very  few 
cases  where  the  territorial  element 
enters. 

There  may  be  ten  companies  doing 
practically  all  of  a  certain  kind  of 
manufacturing  business  in  the  coun- 
try. They  are  competing  with  each 
other.  They  are  by  combination  or 
consolidation  brought  together  as  one 
corporate  concern  and  immediately  the 
new  concern  is  called  a  "trust."  As 
the  term  is  generally  understood  it  is  a 
case  of  misnomer,  for  the  consolidated 
concern,  if  it  fail,  shows  by  its  failure 
that  it  could  not  control  the  market, 
and,  if  it  succeed,  shows  other  business 
men  a  profitable  field,  which  is  almost 
immediately  invaded,  and  competition 
at  once  begins.  More  than  this,  the 
competition  which  then  begins  is,  if 
anything,  worse  than  that  which  ex- 
isted between  the  original  ten  con- 
cerns, because  the  invader  has  a  new 
manufactory  and  the  latest  and  most 
improved  and  economical  machinery ; 
he  profits  by  the  mistakes  of  the  pred- 
ecessors, he  manufactures  cheaper  than 
any  one  of  the  original  ten  and  he  is 
not  working  under  any  such  capitali- 
zation load  as  probably  handicaps  his 
rival.  If  the  invader  succeeds,  his 
success  tempts  his  neighbor,  who  also 
tries.  The  door  is  again  "wide  open'', 
the  "trust"  is  no  longer  a  "trust"  but 
simply  one  of  a  number  of  rival  manu- 
facturers, larger,  perhaps,  than  the 
others,  perhaps  ably  officered  and 
managed,  but  probably  over-capital- 
ized, and  in  many  instances  obliged, 
for  self-preservation,  to  "hold  the  um- 
brella", as  it  is  termed,  over  itself  and 
its  lesser  rivals.  This  is  the  inevitable 
course  of  all  the  so-called  "trusts", 
save,  as  already  stated,  those  having 
geographical    advantage,    or    patents, 


which,  as  we  have  seen,   amounts  to 
the  same  thing. 

So  it  is  that  a  careful  study  of  the 
field  will  show  the  fallacy  of  the  or- 
dinary thinking,  or  rather  the  thought- 
less conclusions,  of  very  many  people. 
The  truth  is  that  the  ''trusts"  properly 
so  called  in  this  country,  can  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one's  two 
hands. 

If  the  term  "trust"  is  to  be  applied 
to  corporations  at  all  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  is  doubtless  one.  There 
may  well  be  a  coal  trust.  There  may 
be  a  natural  gas  trust,  or  a  tin  trust, 
or  a  guano  trust,  or  a  phosphate  trust, 
or  an  Italian  marble  trust.  In  all 
these  cases  it  has  proved  or  might  per- 
haps prove  true,  that  the  geographical 
area  of  production  can  be  exclusively, 
or  practically  exclusively,  controlled. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  of  the 
"Sugar  Trust",  and  comparatively  few 
people  know  or  realize  that  instead  of 
being  an  absolute  monopoly,  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Companv 
has,  for  years,  been  engaged  in  the 
severest  kind  of  competitive  industrial 
war. 

That  this  companv  is  rich  and  pow- 
erful and  very  ably  managed,  no  one 
need  deny,  but  that  it  does  not  daily 
meet  the  hardest  and  closest  competi- 
tion, no  one  with  any  knowledge  of 
the  case  would  claim.  The  geo- 
graphical area  of  supply  is  too  great 
to  be  controlled  and  hence  it  never  can 
be  a  "trust."  So  also  with  cotton  and 
timber,  and  all  the  thousands  of  other 
natural  products.  Their  production 
cannot  be  controlled  and  hence  their 
marketing  can  never  be  controlled. 
And  if  the  natural  products  cannot  be 
controlled,  how  can  it  be  expected  that 
the   products   of  manufacture  can  be 
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monopolized  by  any  trusts  ?  It  is  sim- 
ply impossible. 

We  hear  of  the  "Steel  Trust",  but, 
scrutinized  carefully,  it  at  once  ap- 
pears to  be  no  "trust"  at  all.  It  has 
never  been  free  from  competition.  It 
has  always  had  powerful  competition, 
and  only  recently  we  have  read  in  the 
papers  of  the  plans  of  still  another 
steel  company,  newly  formed,  with 
thirty  million  dollars  capital,  to  add  to 
the  competition. 

The  General  Electric  Company  has 
sometimes  been  called  and  is  perhaps 
often  thought  of  as  the  "Electric 
Trust",  and  yet  its  competition  with 
the  Westinghouse  and  other  com- 
panies is  well  known  and  plain  to  see. 

All  these  are  great  aggregations  of 
capital  and  power  and  brains,  but  they 
are  not  monopolies,  and  hence  not 
"trusts",  rightly  so  called,  and  to  call 
them  so  is  harmful,  simply  because 
popular  prejudice  almost  inevitably 
goes  with  that  word,  and  it  is  harmful 
to  have  the  people  mistakenly  preju- 
diced against  anything. 

The  true  test  is  most  simple  and  the 
reader  can  apply  it  at  once  from  his 
own  standpoint.  Take  any  one  of  the 
so-called  "trusts"  which  has  no  terri- 
torial advantage.  Assume  that  it  is 
charging  very  high  prices  and  exact- 
ing from  the  public  more  than  it  ought 
and  consequently  making  very  large 
profits.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent 
any  reader  from  entering  the  field  and 
sharing  these  large  profits,  just  as  long 
as  the  prices  can  be  kept  up?  Does 
any  reader  think  that  in  this  golden 
(dollar!:)  age  others  can  be  kept  from 
entering  it?  Does  any  one  think  that 
the  prices  will  stay  up  as  one  after  an- 
other does  enter?  It  is  simply  impos- 
sible.    A  "trust"  may  remain  a  prac- 


tical monopoly  so  long  as  it  takes  the 
"invader"  to  build  a  factory  and  start 
a  business,  but  no  longer.  Thereafter 
competition  will  again  make  the  price. 

But,  some  one  says,  if  all  this  be  true, 
why  have  the  prices  of  necessities  and 
ordinary  commodities  risen  in  recent 
years  ?  One  answer  is  that  they  have 
not,  and  this  statement  may  also  sur- 
prise, but  examination  of  the  data  pre- 
pared by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  will  show  that  the 
prices  of  food  products,  as  a  group, 
fell  from  112^  in  1890  to  about  106 
in  1 901 ;  cloths  and  clothing  fell  in 
the  same  period  from  113^2  to  101 ; 
metals  and  implements  from  about  119 
to  about  in;  household  furnishings 
and  goods  from  a  little  over  11 1  to  a 
little  less  than  1 1 1 ;  miscellaneous  com- 
modities from  a  little  over  no  to  a  lit- 
tle over  107,  and  all  commodities  from 
about  113  to  about  ioSy2.  During 
the  same  period  the  prices  of  raw  farm 
products,  fuel  and  lighting,  lumber 
and  building  materials,  all  rose  more 
than  the  average  of  the  above  losses, 
and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that 
during  the  same  period  the  price  of  all 
labor  has  materially  advanced. 

So  we  see  that  while  the  prices  of 
the  raw  material  products  and  of  labor 
have  both  increased  during  the  decade, 
the  prices  of  the  manufactured  articles, 
supposed  to  be  controlled  by  all  the  so- 
called  "trusts"  of  to-day  have  all 
fallen.  Perhaps  these  facts  will  prove 
as  startling  as  the  statement  that  there 
are  very  few  "trusts"  properly  so 
called. 

To  turn  to  another  branch  of  the 
corporate  problem,  it  follows  from 
what  has  been  pointed  out  that  almost 
all  of  our  public  service  corporations 
are  monopolies. 
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Our  railroad  and  street  railway 
companies,  for  instance,  and  gas  and 
electric  companies,  and  water  com- 
panies are  all  monopolies ;  not  neces- 
sarily offensively  so,  but  so  in  fact. 
Why?  Because  the  law  has  given 
them  in  most,  if  not  all,  instances  ex- 
clusive territorial  control.  Monopo- 
lies because  exclusively  controlling  the 
territory  (acquired  by  franchise  grant 
or  through  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main), they  monopolize  the  business 
in  the  territory.  It  is  theirs  exclu- 
sively, and  you  and  I  can  see  them 
charging  any  prices  they  like  and  mak- 
ing any  profits  they  can,  and  we  may 
desire  ever  so  much  to  enter  the  field 
in  competition,  but  we  cannot  do  it. 
No  one  can  as  of  right,  and  when  no 
one  can  compete,  the  one  in  the  field 
has  a  monopoly.  Consider  any  one  of 
the  railroads  in  New  England.  The 
price  of  its  stock  is  probably  over  200 
(far  higher  than  the  prices  of  most  of 
the  "trust"  securities),  and  it  is  earn- 
ing between  8  and  12  per  cent.  Yet 
we  know  that  competition  does  not 
exist  in  its  territory,  and  that  practi- 
cally competition  cannot  exist.  The 
reader  might  wish  ever  so  much  to 
build  and  operate  a  rival  line,  but  he 
knows  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  is 
free  to  do  it.  Yet  no  one  calls  these 
railroad  companies  "trusts." 

The  same  is  practically  true  of  our 
street  railway,  gas  and  water  com- 
panies, and  the  like,  each  of  which  has 
its  monopoly,  which  no  individual,  nor 
collection  of  individuals,  can  share  or 
break  by  competition.  Yet  no  one 
calls  them  "trusts." 

The  extent  and  effect  of  the  mo- 
nopolistic control  of  some  of  our  New 
England  public  service  corporations 
does  not  seem  to  be  appreciated.     Be- 


tween New  York  and  Chicago  there  is 
railroad  competition.  Between  New 
York  and  Boston  there  is  none.  If  the 
fast  Chicago  "Flyer"  ran  between 
New  York  and  Boston,  the  service 
would  be  the  finest  in  this  country  and 
the  time  would  be  a  little  over  four 
hours. 

In  the  case  of  the  private  corpora- 
tions, we  have  observed  that  the  natu- 
ral law  of  supply  and  demand  operates, 
and  that  free  competition  prevents 
monopoly.  In  the  case  of  the  public 
service  corporations,  however,  the  laws 
of  man  have  prevented  this.  Practi- 
cally no  local  competition  is  possible 
and  monopoly  remains.  It  would 
seem  quite  plain,  therefore,  that  it  is 
the  public  service  corporation  which 
calls  for  the  popular  scrutiny  and 
"regulation",  rather  than  the  so-called 
"trust"  which  any  one  can  regulate  at 
will  by  free  competition. 

The  foregoing  contrast  is  drawn 
with  no  desire  to  make  invidious  dis- 
tinction, nor  to  shield  the  private  cor- 
poration, nor  on  the  other  hand  to 
make  the  public  service  corporation  a 
target  for  any  shots,  but  merely  to 
present  the  two  in  their  true  relations 
and  with  the  distinctions  which  are 
natural  and  inherent.  The  public  ser- 
vice corporations  can,  of  course,  be 
regulated  in  large  measure  by  the 
legislative  powers  which  created  them, 
but  the  lines  and  methods  of  wise 
legislative  control  are  difficult  of  de- 
termination  and  the  legislation  itself  is 
perhaps  more  difficult  of  procurement. 
The  theory  of  the  law,  of  course,  is 
that  the  state  grants  certain  franchise 
rights,  and  generally  certain  powers  of 
eminent  domain,  to  the  public  service 
corporation,  by  which  they  are  given 
their  respective  territorial  monopolies, 
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and  in  return  for  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  recognize  and  perform  their 
resulting  and  corresponding  obliga- 
tions to  the  public.  If  they  are  not 
always  held  to  a  faithful  observance 
and  performance  of  the  obligations  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  legislator  and  the 
public  officer. 

In  theory  at  least  the  public  service 
corporation  is  told  by  the  law  at  the 
outset  that  it  may  expect  to  earn  a  fair 
return  upon  the  capital  invested,  but 
that  when  it  proves  an  ability  to  earn 
more  than  such  fair  return,  the  legis- 
lature will  be  free  to  make  further 
and  additional  requirements  of  the 
corporation  in  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  it  is  upon  this  principle  that 
we  find  in  Massachusetts,  and  perhaps 
elsewhere,  state  commissions  requiring 
gas  companies,  for  example,  to  reduce 
the  price  of  gas  to  the  consumer. 

If  the  gas  company  has  a  capital  of 
$500,000  and  is  earning  $60,000  a  year 
net,  the  state  commission  upon  inquiry 
may  determine  that  it  is  fairer  that  the 
gas  consumer  should  have  a  lower  rate 
for  his  gas  than  that  the  gas  stock- 
holder should  be  allowed  to  make  12 
per  cent  upon  his  stock.  It  is  a  recog- 
nition of  this  same  principle  which  has 
led  to  the  enactment  of  laws  requiring 
that  the  bonds  and  increase  stocks 
of  railroad  companies  and  other  public 
service  corporations  must  be  sold  at 
minimum  prices  fixed  by  the  commis- 
sion, or  at  public  auction,  thus  aiming 
to  avoid  the  issuance  of  large  amounts 
of  watered  securities  upon  which  the 
corporation  might  thereafter  claim  the 
right  to  earn  fair  dividends  before  ren- 
dering to  the  public  any  additional 
service  or  benefit. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  in  this 
connection  to  note  that  the  application 


of  this  rule  to  those  public  service  cor- 
porations already  for  some  time  in  ex- 
istence at  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  new  law,  doubtless  gave  to  these 
corporations  a  form  of  protection  and 
advantage  neither  appreciated  nor  in- 
tended by  the  legislatures.  An  exam- 
ple will  illustrate  and  make  clear.  As- 
sume a  railroad  company  to  have  been 
in  operation  for  ten  years  in  a  given 
state.  It  has  been  successful  and  its 
stock  has  risen  in  the  market  to  160. 
The  legislature  then  enacts  a  law  re- 
quiring that  any  future  increase  of 
that  stock  must  be  sold,  we  will  say, 
at  auction.  An  increase  of  this  stock, 
limited  in  amount  by  law,  is  voted  by 
the  railroad  company  and  is  sold  at 
auction  at  159. 

This  new  stock  almost  immediately 
mingles  with  the  former  stock  and  be- 
comes non-traceable.  All  distinction 
between  shares  is  lost.  The  legislature 
must  thereafter  treat  all  shares  alike. 
It  has  authorized  the  putting  out  of  the 
new  stock  at  159  and  thereby  practi- 
cally and  probably  legally  cut  off  the 
right  to  make  additional  requirements 
of  the  railroad  company  for  the  public 
benefit  until  the  corporation  has  earned 
a  fair  return,  not  upon  the  original 
stock  at  100,  but  upon  all  the  stock  at 

159- 

The  original  stock  reached  160  in 
the  market  because  of  the  earnings  of 
the  company  and  a  fair  return  upon 
160,  which  the  market  was  satisfied 
with,  was  an  unreasonably  large  re- 
turn, from  the  standpoint  of  the  state, 
on  the  stock  at  par.  Just  prior  to  the 
increase  it  would  have  been  proper  for 
the  state  to  make  further  requirements 
of  the  railroad  company  in  the  public 
interest,  as  for  example,  lower  rates, 
better    service,    more    trains,    greater 
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safeguards  against  accidents,  etc.,  but 
after  having  directed  by  statute  the 
sale  of  new  stock  at  159,  it  may  well  be 
argued  that  the  state  must  in  fairness 
permit  a  reasonable  income  return 
upon  the  basis  of  159,  and  this,  not 
merely  for  the  new  stock,  but  for  all 
the  stock,  because  no  distinctions  be- 
tween the  two  are  any  longer 
possible. 

All  the  stock  theretofore  issued  is 
thus  preserved  in  its  position  to  in- 
sist that  the  state  must  permit  a 
fair  return  to  be  earned  upon  the 
basis  of  the  market  price,  rather 
than  upon  the  basis  of  the  par 
value  of  the  shares,  or  upon  the 
basis  of  the  actual  capital  investment, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
thing.  Thus,  we  see  that  by  one 
attempt  of  a  state  to  "regulate"  cor- 
porations the  public  may  very  possi- 
bly have  been  much  more  harmed 
than  benefited. 

A  great  deal  has  recently  been  said 
and  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
"regulation"  of  corporations  and  the 
so-called  "trusts",  and  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  regulation,  to  the  end  that 
dishonest  and  unlawful  practices 
should  be  prevented,  and  punished 
when  discovered,  is  expedient  and 
wise.  The  recent  action  of  the  court 
in  the  case  of  the  so-called  "Beef 
Trust"  should  be  some  assurance  to 
the  doubting  that  there  are  laws  which 
are  sometimes,  at  least,  enforced. 
There  have  always  been  corrupt  indi- 
viduals and  the  corporation  is  merely  a 
collection  of  individuals.  It  is  likely 
to  be  no  more  honest  in  its  affairs  than 
are  its  managers  individually.  Pools, 
unlawful  agreements  in  restraint  of 
trade,  agreements  to  raise  prices  of 
necessaries,  rebates  from  railroads  and 


all  such  practices,  self-respecting  men 

universally  condemn  and  few  are  hold 
enough  to  defend,  but  beyond  this  the 
"regulation"  of  corporations  and  in- 
dustrial enterprises  (if  it  go  much  be- 
yond what  is  considered  the  proper 
regulation  of  the  individual)  is  un- 
necessary and  unwise. 

Even  in  the  case  of  the  public  service 
corporations,  their  methods  and  trans 
actions  should  be  left  as  nearly  like 
and  consistent  with  the  universal  rules 
of  all  business  as  possible.  The  law- 
takes  a  long  and  doubtful  step  when  it 
establishes  that  a  carrier  of  freight  can 
make  no  distinction  between  wholesale 
and  retail  business.  It  is  going  coun- 
ter to  the  universal  practice  based  on 
universal  acknowledgment  of  business 
principle.  Such  steps  should  be  cau- 
tiously taken  and  legislative  bodies 
should  consider  well  before  they  enact 
that  railroad  companies  should  carry 
on  their  business  on  principles  differ- 
ent from  those  adopted  by  business 
men  the  world  over. 

Very  many  people  fail  entirely  to 
realize  what  the  corporation  really  is. 
Long  years  ago  the  merchant,  the 
miller,  the  manufacturer  and  the  can- 
dlestick maker  each  conducted  his  own 
business,  with  perhaps  a  few  employes, 
as  an  individual  business. 

The  world  grew  and  such  methods 
no  longer  fitted  the  larger  demands 
and  transactions.  To  meet  the  larger 
requirement,  it  came  to  be  the  practice 
for  A  and  B  to  enter  into  partnership 
relations,  to  merge  their  capital,  and 
thus  consolidate  what  had  been  two 
separate  business  concerns.  For  a 
time  the  partnership  arrangement  met 
the  demands,  but  the  world  still  grew, 
and  the  size  of  partnerships  had  to 
grow  correspondingly ;  and  so,  after  a 
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time,  the  largest  practicable  partner- 
ships were  inadequate  to  meet  com- 
mercial requirements.  Associations, 
joint  stock  companies,  and  the  com- 
mon corporations  of  to-day  were  but 
the  natural  development  of  the  same 
principle,  and  were  but  the  results  of 
necessity. 

In  the  case  of  a  partnership,  each 
partner  risks  his  entire  fortune  and 
places  it  at  the  absolute  control  of  each 
other  partner.  When  it  became  neces- 
sary to  have  a  large  number  of  con- 
tributors to  the  capital,  each  contribu- 
tor naturally  hesitated  about  putting 
his  entire  fortune  in  the  power  of  each 
other  contributor,  and  the  result  was 
the  development  of  the  corporation,  to 
which  each  participant  is  permitted  to 
contribute  a  stated  sum,  in  which  no 
participant  has  the  management  or  dis- 
posal right  by  himself,  but  the  entire 
management  of  which  is  in  the  officers 
and  directors  chosen  for  the  purpose. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  corpora- 
tion is  not  the  creation  of  evil  and 
scheming  minds,  but  merely  the  logical 
result  of  a  natural  process  of  develop- 
ment and  of  necessity.  As  has  been 
said,  the  management  and  practical 
control  of  the  corporation  is  in  its  of- 
ficers and  directors,  and  practically 
speaking,  the  corporation  will  be  good 
or  bad  (without  any  reference  what- 
ever to  its  capitalization),  precisely  as 
the  officers  and  directors,  as  individ- 
uals, are  good  or  bad. 

It  has  not  been  thought  wise,  excepi 
where  urgently  necessary,  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  honest  merchant,  because 
some  other  merchant  may  be  suspected 
of  an  intent  or  desire  to  do  wrong,  or 
because  another  merchant  has.  been 
convicted  of  wrong  doing.  Society 
aims  to  punish  the  wrong  without  re- 


stricting the  exercise  of  the  right. 
Just  so  exactly  should  it  be  with  cor- 
porations. Let  society  forbid  the 
wrong,  if  possible,  in  unmistakable, 
"unquashable"  terms ;  let  the  law  pun- 
ish the  corporate  official  who  does 
wrong,  with  any  proper  severity,  and 
no  right  minded  man  can  complain. 

It  is  quite  different,  however,  be- 
cause of  a  fear  that  wrongs  may  be 
committed,  to  put  unreasonable  restric- 
tions as  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way 
of  legitimate  enterprise. 

There  is  prevalent  a  popular  notion 
that  all  large  private  corporations  are 
more  or  less  bad,  and  more  or  less  the 
natural  enemies  of  society.  The  idea, 
however,  is  a  wholly  mistaken  one,  and 
in  truth  the  large  corporations  of  this 
country  have  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  developed  and  demonstrated 
possibilities  which  our  fathers  never 
dreamed  of,  not  dependent  upon  nor 
resulting  from  any  wonderful  new  in- 
ventions or  scientific  discoveries,  but 
resulting  solely  from  the  combination 
of  large  capital  and  large  brains. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  idea  had 
been  suggested  fifty  years  ago  of  a 
United  States  company  building  steel 
bridges  in  Asia,  would  the  idea  not 
have  been  thought  preposterous  ?  And 
yet  even  within  a  very  recent  time  we 
have  read  of  the  details  of  such  enter- 
prise. 

The  explanation  is  that  the  means  of 
communication  have  been  wonderfully 
increased,  every  part  of  the  world  is  in 
close  communication  with  every  other 
part,  transportation  facilities  have  de- 
veloped correspondingly,  and  while 
within  the  recollection  of  living  per- 
sons a  local  manufacturer  considered 
himself  as  doing  a  large  business  if  his 
product  extended  over  an  area  of  fifty 
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miles,  at  the  present  time  practically 
the  entire  world  is  available  as  a  mar- 
ket to  the  manufacturer  in  any  part 
thereof. 

But  in  order  to  reach  the  larger 
market  many  things  must  be  consid- 
ered;  the  manufacturer  must  have  his 
business  connections  and  agencies;  he 
must  ship  his  product  over  enormous 
distances ;  he  must  increase  his  product 
in  order  to  make  the. sale  proportionate 
to  the  effort ;  he  must  tie  up  large  sums 
of  money  in  the  product  from  the  time 
he  buys  the  raw  material  until  he  real- 
izes upon  his  sale  in  some  other  part  of 
the  globe.  In  other  words,  he  must 
have  a  "big"  business  and  a  big  busi- 
ness requires  a  "big"  capital. 

We  hear  in  every  political  campaign 
great  emphasis  laid  on  the  importance 
of  the  "home  market" ;  the  importance 
of  being  able  to  supply  our  own  needs. 
The  dependence  on  other  nations  and 
the  buying  from  other  nations  is  de- 
plored. But  the  other  nations  feel  just 
the  same  effects.  They  do  not  like  to 
have  to  buy  from  us.  Their  loss  is  our 
gain.  We  want  the  foreign  market. 
We  want  the  largest  demand  calling 
for  the  largest  production,  and  the 
ability  to  export  is  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  entire  country  and  every  citizen. 
It  makes  labor,  it  makes  prosperity. 

When  a  great  railroad  man  con- 
ceives and  works  out  the  plan  of  ship- 
ping American  cotton  directly  across 
the  continent  and  the  Pacific  to  China 
and  Japan,  he  is  simply  opening  or 
greatly  enlarging  another  market  for 
American  products.  The  more  mar- 
kets the  greater  demand;  the  greater 
the  demand  the  higher  the  price;  the 
higher  the  price  the  greater  incentive 
to  produce,  the  greater  the  demand  for 
labor,  the  higher  the  price  of  labor, 


the  steadier  the  employment.  It  all 
swings  around  the  old  law  of  supply 
and  demand. 

But  the  point  to  remember  is  that 
while  that  man  is  working  lawfully 
and  honestly,  he  is  doing  just  what 
every  American  citizen  is  interested  in 
having  done.  Do  not  object  to  his 
control  of  millions.  He  needs  them 
for  his  railroad  and  his  steamship 
lines,  and  all  the  other  items.  With 
out  the  millions  he  cannot  carry  out 
the  scheme.  The  country  wants  him 
to  succeed  and  has  millions  to  gain  bi 
his  success. 

There  is  still  another  point  upon 
which  popular  prejudice  is  quite 
strong.  It  is  in  regard  to  stock  issues 
of  corporations.  Here  again  the  trouble 
lies  in  a  failure  to  distinguish  between 
the  private  and  the  public  service  cor- 
poration. In  the  case  of  the  public 
service  corporation  the  public  is  inter- 
ested in  the  stock  issues  because  (and 
solely  because)  it  is  only  upon  the 
actual  capital,  and  not  upon  watered 
stock  that  the  corporation  has  a  right, 
as  against  the  public,  to  exact  in 
charges  a  fair  income  return. 

When  it  realizes  that  return  it  is  (or 
ought  to  be)  obliged  to  give  the  .public 
more  service  or  charge  lower  rates, 
rather  than  earn  larger  dividends. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  private  cor- 
poration, where  competition  is  free  and 
is  constantly  exerting  its  levelling  in- 
fluence, no  such  conditions  exist  and 
consequently  in  these  cases  the  public 
has  no  interest  whatever  in  the  capital- 
ization. In  other  words,  if  you  and  I 
organize  a  corporation  for  the  manu- 
facture of  shoes  and  it  pleases  us  to 
issue  to  ourselves  ten  million  dollars  in 
stock,  there  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  the 
public  is  concerned,  why  we  should  not 
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do  so.  The  public  has  absolutely  no 
concern  in  the  question. 

It  may  be  very  foolish  of  us  to  want 
so  many  shares ;  it  may  be  a  mistake 
on  our  part  to  pay  for  so  many  stock 
certificates,  and  to  pay  so  much  in  state 
fees  and  taxes,  but  what  difference  can 
it  make  to  the  public?.  Name  any 
friend  you  have  and  try  to  prove  how 
it  affects  him  in  any  way.  You  can- 
not. If  corporate  credit  had  anything 
to  do  with  capitalization  it  would  be 
quite  different,  but  every  one  knows 
that  no  private  corporation  can  borrow 
a  dollar  merely  on  the  statement  or 
proof  that  it  has  ten  million  dollars  in 
issued  stock. 

Nor  again  is  the  public  concerned 
with  whether  our  private  corporation 
stock  is  paid  up  in  cash,  or  property, 
or  not  at  all,  so  the  truth  as  to  how  it 
is  paid,  or  whether  paid  up  or  not,  be 
stated. 

The  state,  issuing  a  corporate  char- 
ter, rightly  and  properly  calls  for  a 
statement  to  be  filed,  which  shall  show 
the  stock  issue  and  how  paid.  There 
its  duty,  interest  and  responsibility  in 
that  matter  ceases.  It  has  provided  a 
source  of  information  for  all  its  citi- 
zens.    Let  him  who  runs  read. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the 
state  ought  to  throw  further  restric- 
tions about  private  corporations,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  their  assets 
and  liabilities  and  their  issues  of  secu- 
rities, in  the  interest  of  the  public  as 
investors,  the  argument  being  that  cor- 
porate shares  are  made  easily  transfer- 
able, and  the  public  is  likely  to  be  de- 
ceived regarding  their  value  and  suffer 
in  consequence.  The  difficulty  with 
this  proposition  is  a  double  one.  In 
the  first  place  the  state  owes  no  such 
duty  to  its  citizen  and  ought  not  to  un- 


dertake the  duties  of  guardian,  because 
it  thereby  makes  him  less  vigilant  and 
less  self-reliant.  It  is  a  species  of  pa- 
ternalism in  government.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  and  more  important,  is  the 
consideration  that  the  state  is  thus  un- 
dertaking, or  seeming  to  undertake,  a 
duty  which  it  is  impossible  for  it  to 
perform. 

No  legislation,  in  fact  or  in  imagina- 
tion, exists  or  can  be  devised  which 
will  insure  the  solvency  of  corporations 
or  the  success  of  corporate  ventures. 
That  success,  exactly  like  personal  suc- 
cess, depends  upon  the  individual,  and 
the  management,  and  the  corporation, 
like  the  individual,  may  be  successful 
to-day  and  insolvent  six  months  from 
to-day. 

It  is  naturally  impossible  that  the 
state  should  issue  daily  bulletins  to  the 
public  as  to  the  true  financial  condi- 
tions and  stock  values  of  all  corpora- 
tions, and  it  is  therefore  harmful  in  the 
end,  rather  than  helpful  or  protective, 
to  give  a  heedless  public  the  impres- 
sion that  the  state  has  assumed  guar- 
dianship or  responsibility  in  such  mat- 
ters, and  that  the  doctrine  caveat  emp- 
tor no  longer  applies. 

True,  the  state  grants  the  incorpor- 
ation, and  a  true  statement  of  the  basis 
of  incorporation  may  fairly  be  re- 
quired. This  statement  may  well  be 
a  public  record  open  to  the  inspection 
of  interested  persons,  but  the  state- 
ment thus  filed  may  not  be  the  true 
statement  two  weeks  later.  The  per- 
son dealing  with  the  corporation  must 
look  further  for  his  own  protection, 
and  it  would  be  far  better  if  it  were 
generally  understood  that  beyond  the 
initial  statement  and  the  annual  re- 
turns the  state  assumed  and  recog- 
nized no  duty  nor  obligation. 
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Looking  again  broadly  over  the 
field,  we  must  all  of  us  realize  that 
without  the  great  corporations  of  to- 
day, the  business  and  development  of 
the  country  would  come  to  an  imme- 
diate standstill.  Corporations  are 
mere  collections  of  individuals  and 
should  be  treated,  as  far  as  possible, 
like  individuals. 

Let  the  law  prohibit  wrongs  of  any 
kind,  and  let  the  law  punish  wrong 
doing,  and  let  the  officers  of  the  law 
be  vigilant  and  active  and  fearless  in 
the  discharge  of  this  duty,  but  let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  inquisitorial, 
hampering    and    restrictive    measures 


must  seriously  affect  and  retard  the 
business  progress  of  corporations, 
exactly  as  in  the  case  of  individuals. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
greatest  freedom  of  action,  within  safe 
and  legitimate  limits,  is  clearly  wise 
and  necessary  in  the  world's  field  oi 
competition. 

If  the  word  "trust"  is  to  have  an 
opprobrious  significance,  let  us,  in  jus- 
tice, attach  it  in  those  cases  only  in 
which  it  is  fitting  and  deserved,  and 
let  us  try  as  far  as  possible  to  believe 
that  the  business  world  is  on  the  whole 
guided  and  controlled  by  honest  rather 
than  dishonest  men. 


An  Osorev 


By  Clinton  Scollard 


ABOVE  the  boundless  beryl  of  the  sea, 
Far  from  the  sinuous  reaches  of  the  shore, 
Athwart  the  vast  of  sky  I  watch  it  soar, 
Unwearied  as  a  spirit  and  as  free. 
A  single  sunbeam  rests  irradiantly 

Upon  one  sweeping  wing  that  like  an  oar 
Divides  the  shimmering  ether.     Toward  what  door 
In  the  great  void  doth  this  bird-seraph  flee? 

Perchance  in  answer  to  some  luring   call 

It  hastes  into  what  seems  the  dim  unknown, 
With  Love  for  bourne  and  Happiness  for  goal ; 
O  speeding  bird,  with  thee,  a  willing  thrall 
Forevermore  to  love  and  love  alone, 

On  pinions  trammelless  bear  thou  my  soul ! 


The  New  Englander 

By  Edwin  L.  Sabin 


NEW  Englander,  New  Englander, 
You've  journeyed  far  and  wide; 
The  prairie  breast,  the  canyoned  crest 

Have  felt  your  sturdy  stride; 
You've  marked  the  golden  sunshine  flood 

The  realm  of  deathless  spring, 
The  northern  snows,  the  southern  rose, 
Have  known  your  wandering. 


New  Englander,  New  Englander, 
Of  all  these  varied  climes, 

Of  all  the  lands  whose  vales  and  sands 
Are  sung  a  thousand  times, 

Ken  you  one  breeze  whose  dearest  breath 
Is  like  the  old,  old  air? 

Ken  you  one  rood — coast,  plain  or  wood- 
As  those  of  old  so  fair? 


New  Englander,  New  Englander, 

Your  heart  is  stanch  and  true ; 
It  never  yields  to  other  fields 

The  love  that  first  it  knew : 
Eor  tho'  midst  regions  e'er  so  blest 

Is  cast  your  daily  lot, 
Your  mind  harks  back,  the  homeward  track, 

To  some  New  England  spot. 
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Beacon  Hill 


By  Abram  English  Brown 


HILLS  have  always  served  an 
important  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  country ; 
much  of  the  attraction  of 
New  England  from  her  earliest  date 
is  attributable  to  hers,  and  of  them 
poets  have  sung',  authors  have  writ- 
ten, and  in  them  have  been  found 
inexhaustible  sources  of  wealth. 
Among-  the  first  recorded  impressions 
of  the  early  settlers  of  the  Bay  Col- 
ony are  words  of  admiration  for  the 
hills  which  towered  up  before  them 
as  they  cast  anchor  on  these  West- 
ern shores. 

When  Governor  John  Winthrop 
and  his  associates  began  to  establish 
themselves  at  Mishawum  the}-  saw- 
across  the  river  the  hills  which  inter- 
ested them,  and  when  Blackstone 
assured  them  of  the  pure  waters  that 
came  pouring  from  one  of  them,  the 
governor  with  others  most  cheerfully 
pulled    up    stakes    and    relocated    at 


Shawmut.  The  peninsula  known  for 
a  while  as  Shawmut  (Boston)  pre- 
sented three  distinct  hills,  the  highest 

of  which  comprised  three  as  distinct 
peaks,  and  being  so  much  more  prom- 
inent than  the  other  two.  was  at  once 
dignified  as  a  mountain,  and  being 
comprised  of  three  in  one,  was  known 
as  Tri  mountain"  or  "Trea-mount," 
by  the  early  settlers  i)\  Charlestown 
and  Boston.  Its  peaks  have  long 
since  disappeared,  but  the  name  mod- 
ified to  Tremont  is  still  retained  as 
the  familiar  appellation  of  a  princi- 
pal thoroughfare  and  of  buildings  and 
institutions.  The  eastern  peak  of  Tri 
mountain  covered  what  is  now  Pem- 
berton  Square  ;  the  western  rose  in  a 
considerable  bluff  at  the  eastern  side 
of  what  is  now  Louisburg  Square, 
while  the  central  and  highest,  if  now 
restored  to  its  place,  would  bury  the 
State  House  extension,  and  the  rear 
oi  the  Bulfinch  section,  with  the  back 
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The  Beacon 


of  the  dome  quite 
out  of  sight. 

In  Colonial  his- 
tory we  find  Tri 
mountain  fre- 
quently called 
Sentry  or  Centry 
Hill,  because  the 
elevation  was 
early  used  as  a 
point  of  observa- 
tion or  lookout, 
but  these  names  at 
length  sink  out  of 
record  and  Bea- 
con, that  which 
has  served  so 
great  purpose  in 
history,  made  its 
appearance.       The 


From 
marks 


?£akt's  "PI?  ^and"  origin   of   the   last 

of  Boston       By  Cour-  & 

tesy  of  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     name       [S      seen      in 

the  following  order,  passed  on  the 
fourth  of  March,  1634-1635,  by  the 
General  Court  of  the  Colony: 

"It  is  ordered,  that  there  shall  be 
forth  with  a  beacon  sett  on  the  centry 
hill  at  Boston,  to  give  notice  to  the  coun- 
try of  any  danger  &  that  there  shalbe  a 
ward  of  one  pson  kept  there  from  the 
first  of  April  to  the  last  of  Sept.,  &  that 
upon  the  discovery  of  any  danger,  the 
beacon  shall  be  fired,  an  allarum  given, 
as  also  messengers  presently  sent  by  that 
towne  where  the  danger  is  discovered,  to 
ali  other  townes  within  their  jurisdiction." 

Agreeable  to  order,  a  beacon  pole 
was  set  up.  It  was  a  staff  having 
foot  sticks  on  its,  sides  to  afford  aid  in 
ascending  to  the  crane,  which  ex- 
tended from  near  the  top,  and  from 
which  was  suspended  a  basket  made 
of  iron  straps,  in  which  was  put  the 
combustible  material  to  set  on  fire  in 
case  of  alarm.  The  mast  was  held  in 
place    and    made    to    withstand    the 


blasts  that  swept  over  the  eminence, 
by  means  of  braces  fastened  to  a 
stone  foundation.  There  is,  however, 
no  record,  extant,  of  a  flame  being 
kindled  on  the  hill  in  this  manner, 
although  Byfield  says  that  an  ensign 
was  set  up  there  during  the  troubles 
with  Andros.  The  structure  of  itself 
was  enough  to  rivet  upon  the  moun- 
tain the  name  Beacon,  which  is  as 
sacred  to  the  New  Englander  as  was 
that  of  Horeb  to  the  children  of 
Israel.  This  staff  was  renewed  at 
times,  and  kept  standing  until  the 
year  1775,  when  it  was  taken  down  by 
the  British  troops.  The  renewal  of 
the  pole  in  1768  by  the  selectmen  of 
Boston  gave  great  offence  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  province,  who  was  look- 
ing for  the  slightest  indication  of  op- 
position to  the  king.  Apprehension 
of  oppression  by  the  troops  prompted 
unknown  persons  to  place  an  empty 
turpentine  or  tar 
barrel  in  the  skil- 
let, with  a  view 
of  raising  the 
country  to  oppo- 
sition if  neces- 
sary. The  se- 
lectmen declined 
to  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  Govern- 
or Bernard  for  the 
removal  of  the 
barrel,  and  the 
high  sheriff  at 
length  performed 
the  duty.  This 
was  followed  by 
the     removal     of 

the  pole,  and  the 

-       .  The  Old  Beacon 

erection  of  a  fort  MoNUMENT 

in     1775    by    the      FromDrakeV<oldLand. 

friends        Of        the     marks  of  Boston" 


From  Mt.  Vernon  Street 


From  Derne  Street 


From  Mt.  Vernon  Street  near  the  head  of  Hancock  Street 
BEACON    HILL,    FROM    OLD    PRINTS 
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king.  The  regard  of  the  people  of 
Boston  for  Beacon  Hill,  even  at  that 
time,  is  intimated  in  the  contempt  em- 
bodied in  the  familiar  doggerel,  con- 
temporary with  the  events  of  April 
19,  1/75- 

"As  for  their  King,  John  Hancock 
And  Adams,  if  they're  taken, 
Their  heads  for  signs,  shall  hang  up  high 
Upon  the  hill  call'd  Beacon." 

Such  ignominy  was  not,  however, 
the  portion  of  those  patriot  leaders. 
Immediately  after  the  evacuation  in 
March,  1776,  another  pole  was 
erected  by  the  town  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  British  fort.  This  re- 
mained in  position  for  several  years, 
when  it  went  down  in  the  violent 
storm  of   1789. 

When  Governor  Winthrop  came, 
Beacon  Hill,  as  well  as  the  whole 
Shawmut  peninsula,  was  in  pos- 
session of  Rev.  William  Black- 
stone,  the  first  white  settler,  who 
it  is  thought  came  in  1623,  although 
his  first  recorded  appearance  is 
1628.  His  home,  a  mere  hut,  was 
on  the  west  slope  of  the  hill.  He 
exercised  what  in  later  days  would 
have  been  called  squatter  sovereignty, 
but  being  averse  to  Puritan  society, 
soon  withdrew  from  the  peninsula. 
His  right  of  preoccupancy  was  after- 
wards recognized  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Colony,  for  they  set  off  a  por- 
tion of  land  for  him,  the  same  being 
assigned  by  a  court  held  on  April  1, 
1633.  The  colonists  bought  off  an 
Indian  claim  to  the  peninsula  in 
1684-1685.  It  was  of  such  titles  that 
Andros  declared,  "The  signature  of 
an  Indian  was  of  no  more  conse- 
quence than  the  scratch  of  a  bear's 
paw,"  and  thus  he  whetted  the  blades 


of  the  colonists  in  1689.  Mather  in 
his  Magnalia  seems  to  question 
Blackstone's  rights  in  the  following: 

"There  was  also  some  godly  Episco- 
palians, among  whom  has  been  reckoned 
Mr.  Blacksfone:  who,  by  happening  to 
sleep  first  in  an  old  hovel  upon  a  point 
of  land  there,  laid  claims  to  all  the  ground 
whereupon  there  now  stands  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  whole  English  America,  until 
the   inhabitants    gave   him   satisfaction." 

In  the  subsequent  division  and  con- 
veyance of  the  territory  included  in 
the  original  hill,  a  monument  area 
was  reserved.  This  seems  to  have 
been  a  portion  of  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  six  rods  or  ninety-nine  feet 
square.     Shurtliff  says: 

"Old  deeds  of  neighboring  estates  men- 
tion this  lot  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
surrounded,  at  one  time,  by  the  land  of 
Robert  Turner,  having  only  a  passage  to 
it  from  the  Common  about  thirty  feet 
wide." 

The  neighboring  estates  passed  by  in- 
heritance and  sale,  until  they  became 
vested  in  Thomas  Hancock,  one  of 
Boston's  great  merchants,  and  other 
prominent  citizens. 

As  Boston  grew  and  expanded, 
Beacon  Hill  became  the  residential 
section  of  the  most  wealthy  and  aris- 
tocratic ;  their  mansions  were  the 
most  costly,  and  their  names  are  yet 
associated  with  the  locality.  Among 
the  many  who  have  dwelt  upon  its 
slopes,  whose  names  are  known  in 
history,  are  John  Endicott  and  Henry 
Vane,  governors  of  colonial  fame ; 
Andrew  Faneuil  and  Peter,  his  fa- 
mous nephew,  of  Provincial  days; 
Josiah  Quincy  of  pre-revolutionary 
fame,  his  son  and  namesake  of  civic 
fame,  his  grandson  and  namesake, 
and   Edmund,   equally  distinguished; 


The  John  Hancock  House  in   1858 


John  Onincy  Adams,  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Lemuel  Shaw,  Robert  G.  Shaw, 
The  Otises  and  Lawrences,  Apple- 
tons,  Alexander  H.  and  Edward  Ev- 
erett, William  H.  Prescott,  George 
Ticknor,  George  Bancroft,  John  G. 
Palfrey,  J.  Lothrop  Motley,  Francis 
Parkman,  James  T.  Fields,  Edwin  P. 
Whipple,  Horatio  Greenough,  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison,   Samuel    E.    Sewall,    Wendell 


Phillips,  Theodore  Parker.  John  A. 
Andrefw,  Charles  Sumner,  Lyman 
Beecher,  William  Jenks,  John  Henry 
Jenks,  William  E.  Channing,  Hosea 
Ballou,  Edwin  H.  Capen  and  Thomas 
Starr  King. 

A  man  of  Beacon  Hill  by  David 
M.  Balfour  shows  the  division  into 
lots  and  gives  names  of  owners  be- 
fore houses  were  erected  on  that  sec- 
tion  of   Boston,   or   about    the    year 
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1736.  The  first  lot  of  ten  acres  is 
assigned  to  heirs  of  James  Penn,  who 
was  a  selectman  of  the  town.  Samuel 
Eliot,  grandfather  of  President  Eliot, 
had  a  one  half  acre  lot ;  one  half  acre 
lot  belonged  to  heirs  of  Rev.  James 
Allen.  Then  came  the  twenty  acre 
pasture  of  James  Bowdoin.  Having 
reached  the  summit  of  the  hill  we 
come  to  the  Hancock  pasture,  com- 
prising about  five  and  one  half  acres. 
This  became  the  capitol  lot,  and  also 
the  reservoir  lot  which  is  now  covered 
by  the  State  House  extension.  Fol- 
lowing Beacon  Street  and  descending 
towards  Charles  River  we  come  to 
Benjamin  Joy's  two  acre  pasture, 
which  he  bought  for  a  residence,  de- 
siring to  get  a  dwelling  in  the  country, 
as  being  more  healthy  than  a  town 
residence.  Then  came  the  twenty 
acre  pasture  of  John  Singleton  Cop- 
ley, the  painter.  It  extended  for  one 
third  of  a  mile  on  Beacon  Street. 
(  )ther  owners  are  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing shares  of  the  westerly  slope  of 
the  hill. 

The  highest  point  of  Beacon  Hill 
was  about  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
while  the  entire  hill  was  a  most  com- 
manding site.  The  people  of  the 
town  seem  very  early  to  have  re- 
garded it  as  among  the  natural  objects 
to  be  preserved  and  transmitted  to 
their  descendants  in  its  original  form. 
I 'ut,  as  is  frequently  the  case  when 
there  are  several  owners  to  an  orna- 
mental tract,  it  was  found  very  diffi- 
cult to  control  it.  As  early  as  1764, 
Thomas  Hodson,  who  owned  a  small 
portion  of  the  land  on  the  north  side 
(>]  the  hill,  believed  he  had  a  right 
to  dig  away  the  gravel  to  any  extent 
he  pleased,  by  so  doing  jeopardizing 


the  very  existence  of  this  famous 
eminence.  The  Selectmen  tried  to 
dissuade  the  selfish  fellow  from  re- 
moving the  earth,  but  their  efforts 
were  unavailing  and  the  subject  was 
brought  into  town  meeting  and  a 
committee  was  raised  "to  take 
Thomas  Hodson  and  his  digging 
gravel  into  consideration."  Thomas 
Hancock  and  James  Otis  were  of  the 
committee.  They  soon  reported  that 
Hodson  would  continue  his  work  of 
destruction,  and  had  already  dug  to 
such  extent  that  the  hill  was  in  danger 
of  being  destroyed,  and  what  was 
even  more  exasperating,  there  was  no 
prospect  of  the  town  being  able  to 
buy  him  off. 

The  matter  was  carried  to  the 
General  Court,  but  without  favorable 
results,  and  Hodson  went  on  filling 
his  purse  from  the  sale  of  gravel  used 
to  fill  up  the  dock. 

Although  these  unfortunate  en- 
croachments had  been  made  upon  the 
hill,  the  summit  remained  in  its  com- 
pleteness, and  served  as  a  very  con- 
venient point  of  observation  during 
the  hostile  engagements  of  the  Re- 
volution on  Massachusetts  soil. 
Anxious  wives  and  children  of  the 
patriots,  with  equally  anxious  Tories, 
witnessed  the  termination  of  the  reck- 
less and  murderous  raid  upon  Lex- 
ington and  Concord,  and  were  also 
permitted  to>  behold  the  grand  and 
terrible  scene,  which  so  soon  followed 
it,  upon  the  heights  of  Charlestown, 
while  the  smoke  from  the  burning 
town  rolled  over  the  river.  A  letter 
dated  June  18,  1775,  contains  this 
statement,  "I  saw  a  great  part  of  it 
from  Beacon  Hill." 

After  the  Revolutionary  war,  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  regardless  of  the 
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"The  New  State  House,"  from  Snow's  "History  of  Boston" 


nt  Beacon  Monument 


disgraceful  manner  in  which  Beacon 
Hill  had  been  marred,  were  possessed 
of  sufficient  sentiment  to  prompt  them 
to  erect  a  memorial  in  place  of  the 
old  Beacon.  We  almost  pause  to 
wonder  at  the  selection  of  the  spot  for 
the  memorial,  in  view  of  what  had 
been  done  in  the  way  of  injury  to  the 
hill,  and  the  prospective  destruction 
foreshadowed  in  the  report  of  the 
town's  committee  who  labored  in  vain 
with  Thomas  Hodson. 

The  building  of  monuments  was  at 
that  time  a  new  enterprise  in  the 
Province,  and  the  services  of  a  com- 
petent architect  were  in  demand  and 
happily  found  in  a  son  of  Boston, — 
Charles  Bulfinch.  The  town  direc- 
tory issued  in  1789  presents  his  name 
as  "gentleman,  Marlborough  Street." 
He  had  but  recently  returned  from 
several  years  of  travel  and  study 
abroad,  married,  and  settled  down  to 
his  life  work.  Young  Bulfinch  had 
been  familiar  with  Beacon  Hill  and 
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its  tall  mast  and  iron  kettle  from 
childhood,  having  been  born  and 
reared  in  Bowdoin  Square,  where  his 
father,  Dr.  Thomas  Bulfinch,  likewise 
had  his  place  of  birth.  It  is  to  the 
son  of  the  architect,  Thomas  Bulfinch, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  a  very  help- 
ful description  of  Beacon  Hill,  as  he 
saw  it  in  his  youthful  days.  He  says 
it  was 

"A  grassy  hemisphere,  so  steep  that 
one  could  with  difficulty  mount  its  sides, 
descending  with  a  perfectly  regular  curve 
to  the  streets  on  the  south,  west,  and 
north.  On  the  east  it  had  been  en- 
croached upon,  and  the  contour  was 
broken.  Just  opposite  the  end  of 
Coolidge  Avenue,  on  Derne  Street,  there 
was  a  flight  of  wooden  steps,  ten  or  fif- 
teen in  number,  leading  part  way  up  the 
hill.  After  that  we  had  to  climb  the  rest 
of  the   way  by  the   aid   of  the  foot-holes 


that  had  been  worn  in  the  surface,  along 
a  wide  path  worn  bare  by  the  feet,  to  the 
top;  where  there  was  also  a  -pace  of  some 
hfty  feet  square,  worn  bare  of  >od.  .  .  . 
Descending  by  the  south  side  one  fol- 
lowed a  similarly  rough  gravel  path  to  an- 
other flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  the 
level  of  Mt.  Vernon  Street.  .  .  .  The 
sport  of  batting  ball  up  the  hill  and  meet- 
ing it  on  the  descent  was  played  by  some; 
but  it  was  not  so  easy  a  game  as  one 
would  at  first  suppose,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  one's  footing  on 
the  hillside,  which  was  so  steep  as  to  re- 
quire some  skill  even  to  stand  erect  on  it." 

The  mind  of  the  young  architect 
must  have  been  charged  with  sub- 
lime impressions  of  the  grand  monu- 
ments seen  abroad,  and  he  was  ready 
to  grasp  the  opportunity  to  meet  the 
demands  of  his  fellows  in  supplying 
a  monument  for  the  hill, 
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m  a  photo  loaned  by  the  Boston  Herald 

Gen.  Joseph  Hooker 

By  French  &  Potter 

"To    commemorate    that    train    of    events 
which    led    to    the    American    Revolution, 
and  finally  secured  Liberty  and  Independ- 
to  the   United  States." 

Mr.  Bulfinch  already  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  his  townsmen,  having 
been  chosen  one  of  the  Selectmen  in 
1 78 1,  which  office  he  held  for  twenty- 
one  year-.  He  had  displayed  skill 
in  superintending  repairs  and  im- 
provements on  dilapidated  houses, 
after  the  war  and  he  also  furnished 
a  design  for  the  first  public  theatre. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  supplied 
the  model  and  had  the  entire-  super- 
intendence of  the  construction  of  the 


Beacon  monument.  A  description,  of 
it  is  found  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Jeremy 
Belknap,  pastor  of  the  Federal  street 
church  at  that  period. 

"Yesterday,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "I 
was  consulted  on  forming  a  set  of  in- 
scriptions for  a  historical  pillar,  which  is 
erecting  on  Beacon  Hill;  some  of  the 
most  striking  events  of  the  Revolution 
will  be  inscribed,  beginning  with  the  Stamp 
Act  and  ending  with  the  Funding  Act; 
these  comprehend  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years.  The  one  may  be  considered  as  the 
beginning  and  the  other  as  the  conclusion 
of  the  American  Revolution.  The  pillar 
is  to  be  sixty  feet  high;  over  its  capital, 
the  American  eagle,  which  is  to  perform 
the  office  of  a  weather-cock,  the  arrows 
(i.  e.,  in  the  bird's  claws)  are  to  serve  for 
points,  and  a  conductor  is  to  be  added 
for  the  lightning.  The  designer  is  Mr. 
Charles  Bulfinch,  a  very  ingenious  and  an 
accomplished  gentleman." 

We  find  no  account  of  any  public 
demonstration  of  the  laying  of  a 
corner  stone,  or  any  ceremony  of 
dedication ;  but  we  get  a  hint  of  how 
the  funds  for  the  structure  were  pro- 
vided, together  with  other  facts,  in 
a  report  found  in  the  December  num- 
ber of  the  MassacJiusctts  Magazine  of 
1790. 

"Column  on  Beacon  Hill. 

"The  column  which  has  lately  been 
erected  on  Beacon  Hill  by  the  subscrip- 
tion of  a  number  of  inhabitants*  of  this 
town,  is  a  plain  column  of  the  Doric  or- 
der, raised  on  its  pedestal,  and  substan-  . 
tially  built  of  brick  and  stone.  On  each 
side  of  the  pedestal  is  an  inscription 
adapted  to  render  the  column  of  use  in 
commemorating  the  leading  events  of  the 
American  Revolution,  as  well  as  an  or- 
nament to  the  hill  and  a  useful  landmark." 


*  Mr.  Alden  Bradford  in  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Thomas  Russell,  formerly  of  Charlestown,  says  he  was  a 
contributor  to  the  monument  on  Beacon  Hill.  His  public 
spirit  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  good  of  the  State, 
warrants  the  statement. 

t  The  inscriptions  on  the  tablets  are  grouped  on  page  645, 


Photo  bv  Chickerins; 


"From  the  advanced  season  of  the  year, 
and  its  exposed  situation,  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  complete  it  until  the 
spring',  when  it  will  be  encrusted  with 
white  cement,  and  a  large  Eagle  of  wood, 
gilt,  supporting  the  American  arms.*  is 
to  be  placed  above.     The  whole  height  o\ 


*  These  were  not  included  in  the  structure. 


the  column,  including  the  Eagle,  will  be 
60  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  column  is 
4  Feet,  and  of  the  pedestal  8  feet." 

Then  follows  the  inscription  on  the 
four   sides. 

The  authorship  of  these  inscrip- 
tions is  doubtful.     Shurtleff  says  that 
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Daniel  Webster  Horace  Mann 

STATUES   IN  THE  STATE   HOUSE    GROUNDS 


Judge  Dawes  had  the  credit  of  it; 
Rev.  Stephen  G.  Bulfinch  asserted  in 
1869  that  his  father,  the  architect, 
gave  the  design  and  furnished  the  in- 
scriptions: Gov.  Bowdoin  is  thought 
to  have  had  some  part  in  it,  and  we 
find  that  Dr.  Belknap  was,  at  least, 
consulted.  There  is  also  conflicting 
opinion  as  to  the  location  of  the  tab- 
lets.  The  Massachusetts  Magazine  of 
December,  1790,  says,  that  the  one 
recording  the  Stamp  Act,  etc.,  is  on 
the  West  side.  Shurtlcff  so  records 
it,  but  Whieldon  finds  evidence  to 
confirm  him  in  the  statement  that  it 
was  on  the  north  side. 


Of  this  monument  the  last  named 
says, — 

"It  loomed  up  in  the  landscape,  an  or- 
nament to  the.  highest  point  of  the  Tri- 
mountain,  and  was  not  merely  a  land- 
mark, but  a  durable  record  of  the  history 
of  wrongs  attempted  and  rights  re- 
dressed and  secured  in  the  interest  of  pos- 
terity. It  marked  as  well1  the  public  spirit 
and  generosity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bos- 
ton as  their  patriotism,  indomitable  zeal 
and  self-sacrificing  spirit  in  the  cause  of 
the  country  and  freedom." 

The  monument  was  for  a  time  sur- 
rounded by  a  rail  fence,  in  front  of 
which  were  seats  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  people  who  resorted  there  to 
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TABLET    ON    THE    NORTH   SIDE 

STAMP  ACT  PASSED    I  765,    REPEALED    I  766. 

BOARD  OF  CUSTOMS  ESTABLISHED    I  767. 

BRITISH   TROOPS   FIRED  ON  THE   INHABITANTS  OF 

BOSTON      MARCH      5,      I77O. 

TEA    ACT    PASSED     I  77  3. 

TEA   DESTROYED   IN   BOSTON   DECEM:    I  6. 

PORT   OF  BOSTON   SHUT   AND  GUARDED     JUNE    I, 

1774- 

GENERAL  CONGRESS  AT    PHILADELPHIA   SEPT:    4. 

PROVINCIAL  CONGRESS  AT    CONCORD  OCT:    I  I. 

BATTLE  OF  LEXINGTON   APRIL     1 9,     1775- 

BATTLE  OF  BUNKER     HILL  JUNE    \J . 

WASHINGTON    TOOK    COMMAND    OF    THE     ARMY 

JULY    2. 

BOSTON     EVACUATED    MARCH      I  7,    I  776. 

INDEPENDENCE  DECLARED  BY  CONGRESS  JULY  4, 

1776. 

HANCOCK    PRESIDENT. 


TABLET    ON   THE    WEST    SIDE 

CAPTURE    OF    HESSIANS    AT   TRENTON    DEC:    26, 

I776. 
CAPTURE    OF      HESSIANS    AT     BENNINGTON    AUG: 

16,    I777. 

capture    of    british     army    at     saratoga 

oct:    17. 

alliance  with  france  feb:  6,  i  778. 

confederation    of   united    states    formed 

JULY  9. 

CONSTITUTION       OF      MASSACHUSETTS        FORMED 

I780. 

BOWDOIN    PRESIDENT    OF    CONVENTION. 

CAPTURE   OF  BRITISH   ARMY  AT  YORK   OCT:    I  9, 

I78I. 

PRELIMENARIES    OF    PEACE    NOV:     30,    I  782. 

DEFINITIVE  TREATY  OF  PEACE  SEPT:    I  O,    I  783. 

FEDERAL     CONSTITUTION     FORMED     SEPT:       1 7, 

I787. 
AND    RATIFIED    BY    THE    UNITED    STATES     1 787 

TO     I79O. 

NEW       CONGRESS       ASSEMBLED      AT      NEW      YORK 

APRIL  6,    I789. 

WASHINGTON     INAUGURATED     PRESIDENT 

APRIL     30. 

PUBLIC    DEBTS    FUNDED    AUG:     4,      I  79O. 


TABLET    ON    THE    SOUTH    SIDE 

TO    COMMEMORATE 

THAT    TRAIN    OF    EVENTS 

WHICH     LED 

TO    THE    AMERICAN     REVOLUTION 

AND    FINALLY    SECURED 

LIBERTY     AND     INDEPENDENCE 

TO    THE     UNITED    STATES 

THIS    COLUMN     IS    ERECTED 

BY    THE    VOLUNTARY    CONTRIBUTION 

OF    THE    CITIZENS 

OF    BOSTON 

MDCCXC 


TABLET    ON  THE    EAST    SIDE 

AMERICANS 

WHILE    FROM    THIS    EMINENCE 

SCENES    OF    LUXURIANT    FERTILITY 

OF    FLOURISHING    COMMERCE 

&.    THE    ABODES    OF    SOCIAL    HAPPINESS 

MEET    YOUR     VIEW 

FORGET    NOT    THOSE 

WHO    BY    THEIR    EXERTIONS 

HAVE    SECURED    TO    YOU 

THESE    BLESSINGS. 


ON  THE  BASE  OF  THE  NEW  MONUMENT 

IN     1634    THE    GENERAL    COURT    CAUSED 

A    BEACON 

TO  BE   PLACED  ON  THE  TOP  OF  THIS   HILL. 

IN     I79O    A    BRICK    AND    STONE     MONUMENT 

DESIGNED    BY    CHARLES    BULFINCH 

REPLACED    THE    BEACON 

BUT    WAS    REMOVED    IN     I  8  I  I 

WHEN    THE     HILL     WAS    CUT    DOWN. 

IT    IS    NOW    REPRODUCED    IN    STONE 

BY  THE   BUNKER   HILL    MONUMENT    ASSOCIATION 

1898. 


INSCRIPTIONS  ON  THE  BEACON  MONUMENT 
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benefit  by  the  scenery  and  enjoy  the 
breezes  from  Old  Ocean.  People 
have  not  yet  ceased  to  regret  the  fate 
of  the  hill  and  consequent  removal  of 
the  monument,  but  to  a  progressive 
mind  the  levelling  of  the  "mountain" 
must  have  been  certain,  after  the  dis- 
graceful work  of  Hodson,  and  even 
intimations  of  it  were  seen  in  the 
slight  levelling  necessary  for  the 
erection  of  Thomas  Hancock's  man- 
sion, as  early  as  1737.  All  hopes 
were  abandoned  when  Governor 
Hancock's  pasture  was  selected  as  a 
site  for  the  New  State  House  in  1795- 
6.  To  provide  for  its  foundations, 
and  for  necessary  space  about  the 
structure,  a  considerable  excavation 
was  made  in  the  side  of  the  hill;  yet 
there  remained  ample  ground  for  the 
security  of  the  monument,  but  the 
combination  was  unsightly,  for  its 
base  was  at  about  the  same  elevation 
as  that  of  the  dome  of  the  State 
House,  the  whole  presenting  some- 
what of  a  grotesque  appearance  when 
viewed  from  a  distance,  and  children 
at  play  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
could,  by  hurling  stones,  easily  dis- 
figure the  yellow  surface  of  the  dome. 
On  August  10,  181 1,  the  town  of 
Boston  sold  to  Samuel  Spear  and 
>:;John  Hancock  the  land  on  which  the 
monument  stood,  being  the  six  rods 
square  originally  reserved  in  1634-35, 
while  the  path  to  it  (through  some 
legal  quibble,  such  as  pasturing  cows 
for  a  limited  period  undisturbed)  had 
already  fallen  into  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Hancock,  and  been  absorbed  in 
his  portion  of  the  territory  in  that 
locality.     The  value  of  the  site  of  the 


*  Nephew  and  namesake  of  Gov.  John  Hancock. 


peak  for  house  lots,  and  the  imprac- 
ticability of  sustaining  walls  for  so 
lofty  a  mound,  when  the  sides  became 
still  further  encroached  upon,  induced 
the  abandonment  of  Beacon  Hill  to 
the  shovel  and  scoop  of  the  levellers. 

It  was  about  the  year  181 1  that  the 
monument  was  taken  down,  piece  by 
piece,  with  not  a  little  show  of  rever- 
ence for  the  ancient  landmark;  the 
four  slate  tablets,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tions, were  taken  from  the  pedestal 
and  accorded  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  new  State  House.  The  gilded 
eagle,  after  a  storage  of  many  years 
was  given  a  place  of  honor,  and  now 
is  seen  over  the  Chair  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  holding  in  its  beak 
a  large  scroll  with  the  inscription 
"God  save  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts." 

A  new  State  House  had  been  con- 
templated for  years  before  its  erec- 
tion. John  Hancock,  the  first  gover- 
nor, under  the  constitution,  had  seen 
on  his  estate  on  Beacon  Hill  a  most 
fitting  site  for  the  edifice,  which  the 
rapidly  growing  state  required,  and 
there  is  good  reason  for  stating  that 
he  would  have  made  such  a  provision, 
had  he  been  able  to  execute  the  will, 
which  he  had  in  contemplation.  Let 
the  intention  be  held  with  some  de- 
gree of  gratitude  to  the  credit  of 
that  long  neglected  patriot  and  Gov- 
ernor. 

The  plans  for  the  new  State  House 
began  to  materialize  in  a  resolve  of 
the  General  Court  dated  Feb.  16, 
1795,  by  which  Edward  H.  Robbins, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Thomas  Dawes  and  Charles 
Bulfinch  were  appointed  agents  on 
the  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  with 
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authority  to  erect,  build  and  finish  a 
new  State  House  for  the 

"Accommodation  of  all  the  legislature 
and  executive  branches  of  government,  on 
a  spot  of  ground  in  Boston,  commonly 
called  the  Governor's  pasture,  containing 
about  two  acres,  more  or  less,  adjoining 
the  late  Governor  Hancock's  garden  and 
belonging  to  his  heirs,  provided  the 
Town  of  Boston  would,  at  their  expense, 
purchase  and  cause  the  same  to  be  con- 
veyed in  fee  simple  to  the  Common- 
wealth." 

The  sum  of  $8,000  was  allowed  for 
the  purpose.  The  town  secured  the 
land  for  one-half  the  sum,  and  con- 
veyed it  to  the  Commonwealth  by  a 
deed,  dated  May  2,  1795. 

Charles  Bulfinch  was  again  given 
the  opportunity  to  display  his  skill. 
The  foundations  were  laid  in  the  same 
year  of  the  purchase  of  the  land ;  the 
corner  stone  was  put  in  place  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  It  was  decorated 
with  ribbons,  placed  on  a  truck,  and 
drawn  up  the  hill  by  fifteen  "milk 
white"  horses,  representing  the  num- 
ber of  states  then  comprising  the 
Federal  Union.  The  ceremony  was 
conducted  by  His  Excellency  Samuel 
Adams,  Governor,  assisted  by  M.  W. 
Paul  Revere,  Grand  Master  R.  W. 
William  Scollay,  Deputy  Grand 
Master,  and  brethren  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Masons.  The  structure  had 
a  frontage  of  172  feet.  It  was  60  feet 
deep  and  no  feet  high  including  the 
dome.  The  foundation  is  no  feet 
above  tide  water,  and  the  pine  cone 
which  caps  the  lantern  above  the 
dome  is  120  feet  higher.  The  dome 
has  a  diameter  of  53  feet  and  height 
of  35  feet.  It  was  originally  painted 
yellow,  and  so  kept  until  gilded  in 
1874,    the    suggestion    having   been 


made  by  Gov.  Banks  in  his  valedic- 
tory address  in  January,  1861,  the 
burdens  incident  to  the  war  causing 
the  delay.  Jt  was  regilded  in  1888, 
and  in  1898  it  was  again  treated  and 
498  electric  lights  were  placed  upon 
the  dome  so  that  it  might  serve  as 
a  beacon  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 
It  was  first  lighted  on  Sept.  1,  1898, 
From  this  time  Holmes'  words  of 
earlier  days  seemed  to  take  on  a 
double  meaning, 

"One  stately  summit  frcm  its  shaft  shall 

pour 
It's   deep   red  blaze  along  the   darkened 

shore; 
Emblem    of    thought,    that    kindling    far 

and  wide 
In    danger's    night    shall    be    si    nation's 

guide." 

The  structure  cost  $135,000;  an  ad- 
ditional $5,000  was  spent  for  land  and 
a  dwelling  for  the  Messenger  to  the 
General  Court.  Thursday,  Jan.  1 1, 
1798,  the  General  Court  assembled  for 
the  last  time  in  the  old  State  House, 
at  the  head  of  State  Street,  where 
their  sessions  had  been  held  for  a  half 
century,  and  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  hav- 
ing been  joined  by  His  Excellency 
Increase  Sumner,  Governor,  and  the 
Honorable  Council,  marched  to  the 
new  building  on  Beacon  Hill,  whither 
their  successors  have  continued  to  go 
until  the  present  time. 

Whether  or  not  the  general  design 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  House  was 
made  specifically  for  its  present  site 
is  not  known,  as  two  sites  were  then 
under  consideration,  the  other  being 
at  the  northeast  angle  of  the  Com- 
mon, but  the  verdict  of  time  is  unani- 
mous in  the  wisdom  then  displayed. 
The  sentiment  of  the  people  which 
caused  them  to  cling  to  the  old  monu- 
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ment,  on  the  summit,  was  now  satis- 
fied in  the  new  structure  which  em- 
bodied both  memorial  and  utility  and 
occupied  what  was  soon  to  be  the 
summit  of  Beacon  Hill  for  the  future. 

The  "great  digging"  which  was  be- 
gun in  1811,  according  to  a  chronicler 
of  the  period,  continued  about  twelve 
years,  changing  completely  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  hill.  Sketches  made 
during  the  process  of  the  work  serve 
to  remind  us  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking.  Some  of  the  gravel 
went  to  make  the  turnpike  to  Water- 
town;  more  to  extend  Beacon  street 
(in  the  "mill-dam"  section)  to  Brook- 
line;  but  the  larger  part  had  already 
gone  to  fill  up  the  millpond  in  the 
north-west  side  of  the  peninsula,  by 
which  about  fifty  acres  of  land  were 
added  to  the  area  of  Boston,  which 
originally  had  land  surface  of  about 
700  acres. 

It  was  not  many  years  after  the 
digging  on  the  hill  had  ceased,  that 
business  at  the  State  House  de- 
manded more  room.  In  March,  1831, 
fire-proof  rooms  were  added  to  the 
building.  The  question  of  external 
ornamentation  resulted  in  placing 
fountains  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
edifice  m  1849.  In  1853  it  was  de- 
cided  that  a  fire-proof  building  should 
be  added  for  the  better  accommoda- 
tion of  the  State  Library.  Appro- 
priations for  the  purpose  were  made 
from  time  to  time.  In  consequence 
of  alteration,  a  new  corner  stone  was 
provided,  and  the  original  deposit  re- 
placed Aug.  11,  1855,  by  M.  W.  Wins- 
low  Lewis,  M.  D.,  Grand  Master, 
and  associate  officers  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  His  Excellency  Henry  J. 
Gardner,  Governor. 


In  1866  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  "consider  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  remodelling  the  State  House," 
as  a  result  of  which  better  accommo- 
dations    were    provided.       In     May, 

1888,  a  plan  for  enlarging  the  build- 
ing was  brought  out,  adopted  and 
carried  into  execution;  as  a  result  of 
which  we  have  to-day  the  commod- 
ious edifice  covering  a  large  tract  of 
Beacon  Hill.  The  corner  stone  ot 
this    new  building  was  laid   Dec.  4, 

1889,  by  Governor  Oliver  Ames,  as- 
sisted by  John  D.  Long,  Chairman  of 
the  Commission,  and  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Masons,  M.  W.  Henry  En- 
dicott,  Grand  Master,  Samuel  Wells, 
Deputy  Grand  Master.  When  the 
extension  was  nearing  completion, 
the  attention  of  the  government  was 
called  to  the  original  edifice,  "the 
Bulfinch  front."  It  was  declared  to 
be  inadequate  and  unsafe,  and  for  a 
while  it  seemed  to  be  doomed  to 
destruction;  but  was  saved  through 
the  sentiment  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Commonwealth,  who  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  arose  and  de- 
manded its  preservation.  While  the 
extensions  were  in  process  of  con- 
struction, arrangements  were  made 
for  laying  out  a  park,  which  of  itself 
was  a  part  of  the  general  plan  of  im- 
provements on  Beacon  Hill.  To  do 
this,  blocks  of  buildings  and  lots  were 
acquired  either  by  purchase  or  right 
of  eminent  domain  and  the  grass  is 
again  seen  growing  on  the  hill  where 
formerly  cows  cropped  the  sweet 
clover. 

The  limited  space  in  front  of  the 
original  State  House,  has  prevented 
the  erection  of  statuary  on  the 
grounds,  to  any  great  extent.  There 
are,  however,  upon  the  terraced  lawn 
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bronze  statues  of  Daniel  Webster  by 
Hiram  Powers,  and  of  Horace  Mann 
by  Miss  Emma  Stebbins.  The  for- 
mer was  erected  in  1859  by  the  Web- 
ster Memorial  committee;  the  latter 
was  provided  by  funds  contributed  by 
school  children  and  teachers  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  i860,  the  pedestal  fur- 
nished by  the  State. 

The  bronze  statue  of  Devens,  stand- 
ing on  the  newly  acquired  land,  was 
provided  for  by  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1891.  The  equestrian  statue 
of  General  Hooker,  dedicated  in  June, 
1903,  was  procured  through  an  act  of 
the  General  Court.  A  statue  of 
General  Banks  is  in  process  of  prep- 
aration, and  also  one  of  General 
Francis  Bartlett,  the  latter  of  which  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  State  House.  We 
hope  the  good  taste  and  judgment  of 
future  authorities  will  prevent  adding 
others  to  these  memorials  on  the 
limited  portion  of  Beacon  Hill  in  the 
control  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  rather 
let  the  vacant  niches  in  Doric  Hall 
be  assigned  to  the  use  for  which  they 
were  designed.  A  marble  statue  of 
John  Hancock,  the  patriot,  and  a 
leader  in  the  Revolution,  would  be  a 
most    fitting    companion  for  that  of 


Washington,  at  whose  right  hand  is 
the  marble  statue  of  John  A.  Andrew, 
the  great  war  governor  during  the 
civil  strife. 

There  is,  on  the  Hill,  so  near  the 
State  House  as  to  seem  to  belong  to 
it,  the  memorial  to  Col.  Robert  G. 
Shaw  and  the  Fifty-fourth  Massachu- 
setts Regiment  of  colored  troops; 
this,  by  St.  Gaudens,  was  dedicated 
May  31,  1897.  There  arc  two  memo- 
rials on  Beacon  Hill,  that  suggest  the 
early  history  of  the  locality, — a  tablet 
marking  the  site  of  the  Hancock 
Mansion,  the  removal  of  which  in 
1863  caused  lasting  regret,  and  the 
Beacon  Monument,  intended  to  be  a 
replica  of  that  designed  by  Bulfinch. 
It  is  entirely  of  fine  light  gray  gran- 
ite, except  the  bronze  eagle  at  its  sum- 
mit, while  the  shaft  of  the  former 
was  of  brick.  The  height  of  the 
pedestal  is  fifteen  feet,  that  of  the 
die  eight  feet,  with  a  width  of  five  and 
a  half  feet.  The  shaft  is  formed  of 
a  single  stone,  and  including  its  base 
and  capital,  is  thirty-three  feet  in 
height.  From  the  top  of  this  to  the 
crest  of  the  eagle  is  nine  feet,  the 
height  of  the  bird  being  five  feet,  and 
its  length,  from  point  of  beak  to  tip 
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COLONEL    OF    THE    FIFTY-FOURTH    REGIMENT    OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

INFANTRY    BORN     IN    BOSTON    OCTOBER    X    MDCCCXX.WII 

KILLED    WHILE    LEADING    THE    ASSAULT    ON     FORT    WAGNER 

SOUTH     CAROLINA    JULY    XVIII    MDCCCLXIII 
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FOEWARD  AS  FITS  A  MAN 
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BEACON    HILL 


THE    WHITE    OFFICERS 

TAKING    LIFE    AND    HONOR    IN    THEIR    HANDS    CAST    IN    THEIR    LOT    WITH    MEN    OF 
A    DESPISED    RACE    UNPROVED    IN    WAR    AND     RISKED  DEATH  AS  INCITERS   OF 

SERVILE  INSURRECTION   IF  TAKEN   PRISONERS BESIDES  ENCOUNTERING 

ALL  THE   COMMON   PERILS   OF  CAMP   MARCH   AND  BATTLE. 

THE    BLACK    RANK   AND    FILE 

VOLUNTEERED    WHEN    DISASTER    CLOUDED    THE     UNION    CAUSE,     SERVED 
WITHOUT    PAY    FOR    EIGHTEEN    MONTHS    TILL    GIVEN    THAT    OF    WHITE    TROOPS, 

FACED  THREATENED  ENSLAVEMENT  IF  CAPTURED WERE  BRAVE  IN  ACTION, 

PATIENT  UNDER   HEAVY  AND   DANGEROUS  LABORS  AND   CHEERFUL  AMID 
HARDSHIPS  AND   PRIVATIONS. 

TOGETHER 

THEY  GAVE  TO  THE  NATION  AND  THE   WORLD  UNDYING   PROOF  THAT 

AMERICANS  OF  AFRICAN  DESCENT  POSSESS  THE   PRIDE  COURAGE   AND 

DEVOTION   OF  THE   PATRIOT  SOLDIER.        ONE   HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY  THOUSAND 

SUCH   AMERICANS  ENLISTED  UNDER  THE  UNION   FLAG   IN 

MDCCCLXIII  —  MDCCCLXV 
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of  tail  nine  feet  and  nine  inches.  The 
height  of  the  entire  monument  is 
fifty-seven  feet,  three  feet  less  than  the 
original.  The  original  tablets  taken 
from  the  former  monument,  occupy 
the  four  sides  of  the  die  in  the  same 
relative  positions  which  they  are 
thought  to  have  occupied  at  first.  The 
inscription  upon  the  bronze  tablet  in 
the  base  was  prepared  by  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard  College. 

This  memorial  was  erected  by  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association 
in  fulfilment  of  a  plan,  long  cherished 
by  that  Corporation. 

While  occupying  a  prominent  posi- 
tion, this  monument  and  its  surround- 
ings are  so  hemmed  in  by  tall  build- 
ings that  mar  the  contour  of  the  hill, 


that  it  is  visible  only  from  a  short 
distance,  yet  it  not  only  serves  to  in- 
cite patriotism  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  but  it  fittingly  recalls  the  days 
when  the  beacon  was  first  set  up  on 
the  central  peak  of  Tri-mountain ;  and 
gave  to  the  locality  the  name  which 
it  has  since  borne.  For  more  than  a 
century  the  State  House  has  been  the 
most  prominent  building  in  Boston, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  building  in 
the  world  has  a  more  beautiful  situa- 
tion. Whether  approached  from  land 
or  sea,  by  day  or  night,  from  every 
direction  the  gilded  dome  with  its 
encircling  light,  towers  above  all  its 
surroundings  and  gives  rise  to  the 
emotion  of  commendable  pride  in  the 
heart  of  every  son  of  New  England. 


A  Summer  Windfall 


By  Virna  Sheard 


IT  was  an  August  morning",  hot 
and  still,  with  a  stillness  one 
-could  almost  feel.  The  birds 
lost  heart  as  the  hours  wore 
on  towards  noon,  and  puffing 
themselves  into  small,  ruffled  balls 
of  quivering  feathers,  perched  in 
silence  among  the  leaves  of  the  great 
elm  tree  that  shadowed  Hester 
Stonewell's  house.  A  magnificent 
tree  it  was,  strong  and  mighty  of 
limb,  the  like  of  which  did  not  grow 
for  miles  around  in  that  flat,  un- 
broken country,  but  to-day  its 
notched  leaves  hung  fainting  and  it 
seemed  to  watch  the  sky  and  listen. 

Down  in  a  corner  of  the  homely 
garden  some  self-sown  sunflowers 
raised  their  golden  heads  cheerily 
to  the  god  of  day,  and  a  cluster  of 
white  and  yellow  butterflies  danced 
madly  above  them.  A  woman  came 
to  the  doorway,  and  shading  her  eyes 
with  one  worn  hand,  gazed  across  the 
lot  at  the  long  roadway  that  wound 
like  a  rusty  ribbon  east  and  west  as 
far  as  sight  could  reach.  She  stood 
thus  for  a  few  moments,  her  shoul- 
ders drooping,  as  though  they 
wearied  under  some  unseen  burden, 
her  compressed  lips  and  faded  eyes 
wearing  an  expression  of  hopeless 
self-repression  and  dull  quiet.  One 
could  not  easily  have  told  her  age,  for 
it  was  not  time  that  had  aged  her. 
Perhaps  her  face  had  been  beautiful 


before  the  light  and  color  went  out  of 
it,  for  even  now  the  features  were 
striking,  and  her  well  poised  head 
was  crowned  by  heavy  waves  of  dark 
red  hair  that  glittered  in  the  sun  with 
streaks  of  silver. 

"It's  six  days  since  any  one's 
turned  off  here,"  she  said,  half  aloud. 
"Time  enough  to  die  and  be  buried  ; 
but  from  that  dust  yonder,  looks 
like  there  was  some  one  comin'  now, 
an'  I  reckon  the  horse'll  want  water 
to-day."  After  watching  with  strange 
eagerness  till  the  traveller  came  in 
view,  she  suddenly  gave  a  short,  bit- 
ter laugh. 

"His  Reverence,"  she  said;  "His 
Reverence,"  and  going  in,  closed  the 
door. 

Presently  a  man  rode  up,  fastened 
his  horse  at  the  fence  and  walked 
swiftly  up  to  the  house.  He  was  a 
young  fellow  of  splendid  build,  clad 
as  to  his  upper  half  in  most  pro- 
nounced clerical  clothing,  but  with  his 
legs  encased  in  close-fitting  riding 
leggings.  He  knocked  with  his  short 
whip  gently,  then  waited,  whistling  a 
bar  of  "Pull  for  the  Shore"  in  sweet, 
breezy  tones. 

After  a  time  the  door  was  opened, 
slowly,  as  by  one  reluctant  to  allow 
him  so  much  grace.  The  man  smiled 
a  gay,  youthful  smile,  and  lifted  his 
black  shovel-hat,  revealing  thereby  a 
crop  of  short  blond  curls.     Holding 
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out  his  hand,  he  stepped  into  the 
room  uninvited,  speaking  in  a  ring- 
ing boyish  voice: 

"I've  been  an  age  getting  around 
here,  haven't  I,  Mrs.  Stonewell?  You 
see  the  Bishop  has  given  me  such  a 
sweep,  rather,  I  should  say,  such  a 
tremendous  circuit,  and  there's  been 
a  lot  of  illness  back  there  in  town. 
Really,  I've  had  a  service  at  the 
cemetery  every  day  for  two  weeks. 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  let  me 
have  a  drink?  There's  no  such  well 
as  yours  for  miles ;  I've  been  think- 
ing of  it  coming  along." 

The  woman  had  given  him  an  un- 
responsive hand  in  greeting  and  then 
beckoned  him  to  a  chair.  Now  she 
turned  to  leave  the  room.  "I'll  bring 
you  a  drink,"  she  answered;  "the 
water  has  only  been  up  a  little  while. 
It'll  be  cold,  I  guess." 

"Thanks,  awfully,"  said  the  curate. 
"I'll  look  after  John  Brown  presently. 
He's  too  hot  just  now — ."  Catching 
her  eye  he  nodded  towards  the  horse. 
"I  named  him  after  the  man  whose 
soul  goes  marching  on,  you  know. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  very  popular 
fellow;  they  never  tire  of  singing 
about  him  here  in  America." 

She  disappeared,  and  he  wrinkled 
his  smooth  forehead  and  drew  a  long 
breath,  as  he  wondered:  "Whatever's 
a  fellow  to  start  off  with?  Can't 
think  what's  best  to  say.  I  never  saw 
such  an  unapproachable  person.  She 
won't  give  me  a  cue,  poor  soul,  poor 
soul!  Well,  I'll  just  read  a  bit 
and  there's  always  the  collect  for 
the  day.  Oh,  thanks,"  he  said,  as 
his  hostess  entered,  holding  out  a 
heavy  mug  of  sparkling  water.  "If 
you'd j  ridden    eight    miles    in    such 


horrible  heat  you'd  know  how  good 
this  is." 

"It  is  hot,"  she  assented.  "Feels 
like  a  storm  might  come  up." 

"Regular  cyclone  weather,"  he 
responded,  flicking  the  dust  off  his 
boots.  "They  tell  me  so  at  least. 
I'm  new  to  the  climate,  you  know." 

Then  there  was  silence.  The  man 
stirred  uneasily  as  the  situation  grew 
more  difficult. 

"May  I  read  a  little  to  you  before 
I  go  on,  Mrs.  Stonewell?"  he  asked, 
hesitatingly.  "I  may  find  some 
verse — or — or — line  that  you  have 
overlooked,  and  sometimes  even  to 
hear  another  voice  repeating  the 
words,  so  blessed,  so  true,  is  a  sort  of 
help,  isn't  it?"  a 

"There's  the  Bible,"  she  answered, 
"you  can  read  if  you've  a  mind  to. 
I  don't  ever  open  it  or  touch  it,  it 
wouldn't  do  me  any  good;  I  need 
more'n  verses  or  words  to  heal  my 
heart,  Mr.  Cuthbert." 

The  man  turned  to  the  window  that 
looked  out  On  the  shadowy  tree.  A 
little  table  stood  near,  on  which  lay  an 
old-fashioned  family  Bible.  The  dust 
was  heavy  upon  its  gilded  cover,  heavy 
and  gray.  The  rest  of  the  room 
shone  with  an  almost  painful  cleanli- 
ness. Here  was  something  that  spoke 
to  him  louder  than  words,  and  he 
found  no  courage  to  raise  the  lid. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  faltered,  "awfully 
sorry  you  feel  that  way ;  maybe  you'd 
let  me  say  a  prayer,  then ;  a  short  one, 
for  I  don't  feel  as  though  I've  any 
other  kind  of  comfort  to  offer  you. 
I'd  rather  do  something  for  you,  Mrs. 
Stonewell,  than  just  talk." 

She  smiled  a  white,  flickering 
smile.    "Oh,  there  ain't  nothing  to  be 
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said,  T  guess.  You  can  pray  if  you've 
a  mind  to — I  don't  pray  no  more.  It 
wouldn't  do  me  no  good.  It  wouldn't 
give  me  the  children  back,  nor  the 
baby,  nor  Jack.  You  say  God  took 
them,  an'  I  reckon  he  wanted  them; 
well,  so  did  I,  more'n  he  did  likely. 
If  he'd  just  left  one — the  baby — may- 
be I'd  a  felt  different." 

There  came  a  hard  sob  in  her 
voice,  which  she  checked.  "I  ain't 
got  to  the  place  where  I  can  go  down 
on  my  knees  and  thank  him  for  it; 
not  yet,"  she  said.  '"We'd  only  got 
this  house  paid  for  an'  fixed  up. 
We'd  worked  pretty  hard,  Jack  an' 
me.  Then  come  the  fever  an'  took 
them.  I  ain't  never  seen  what  I  was 
left  for,  nor  the  farm;  it  would  have 
been  better,"  with  a  broken  laugh,  "if 
a  cyclone  had  come  along  an'  made  a 
clean  sweep." 

Young  Cuthbert  rose  to  go  and 
stood  looking  down  into  the  rebel- 
lious face  with  troubled  eyes. 

"I'm  sorry  for  you,  Hester  Stone- 
well,"  he  said;  "your  case  is  beyond 
me.  It  is  more  one  for  the  Bishop,  I 
fancy.  I  wish  to  heaven  you  had  had 
something  left,  then  perhaps  I  could 
have  found  a  word  to  give  you ;  as  it 
is  I  fear  I  can't.  Still,  in  my  heart  I 
know,  most  truly,  that  whom  the 
Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth." 

The  woman  answered  nothing,  but 
watched  him  mount  and  ride  on  his 
way  towards  the  next  town,  which 
lay  some  six  miles  west. 

It  was  a  dull  and  solitary  road  he 
took,  and  as  he  turned  and  waved  a 
good-by  at  her,  she;  vaguely  won- 
dered what  had  compelled  him  to  his 
work, — the  work  of  trying  to  bring 
hope  to  forlorn  souls,  to*  save  some, 
perchance.     He  had  told  her  once  that 


he  went  in  and  out  amongst  men 
chiefly — that  he  was  no  clerical  visitor 
— but  tried  to  befriend  the  rough  set- 
tlers and  young  fellows  who  were 
opening  out  this  new  country ;  that  he 
waged  war  upon  their  drinking 
saloons  and  gambling  houses,  and  in 
his  own  words,  "gave  the  lads  a  hand 
up."  ;     ■ 

He  was  such  a  fine  fellow,  so 
honest  of  face,  so  cheery  of  heart, 
surely  they  could  have  found  a  place 
for  him  in  their  army  or  navy  over 
there  in  England  where  he  belonged, 
she  thought;  but  to  labor  for  the 
church  here  in  a  new  land — a  western 
prairie  land — burying  the  dead,  smil- 
ing that  comforting  smile  of  his  into 
the  eyes  of  the  living,  those  whose 
hearts  were  hard  with  suffering  like 
her  own.  Oh,  where  was  his  compensa- 
tion? she  asked  herself.  What  was 
the  reason  he  cared?  So  thoughts  of 
him  drifted  through  her  mind,  chang- 
ing for  a  little  the  monotony  of  its 
bent. 

She  sat  down  wearily  on  the  top 
step  and  looked  across  at  the  long 
road,  for  the  house  stood  many  acres 
back.  No  wagon  nor  foot  traveller 
drew  in  sight.  All  was  a  hot,  un- 
broken stillness.  The  air  quivered 
up  through  the  short  burnt  grass,  the 
sky  burned  with  a  strange  electric 
blue,  like  heated  steel.  Beside  the 
door  stood  some  stiff  hollyhocks,  and 
the  light  filtered  red  and  glowing 
through  their  crimson  bells.  A  sense 
of  aching  loneliness  crept  over  her ; 
it  grew  till  it  felt  tangible,  a  some- 
thing she  could  almost  lift  or  sweep 
away  with  her  hands,  like  a  suffocat- 
ing veil.    It  caught  her  breath. 

Once  she  started,  thinking  she 
heard  a  voice,  a    clear    boy's    voice 
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calling  across  the  fields — calling — 
calling.  Again  she  turned  her  head 
quickly,  for  surely  there  sounded  a 
light  footfall  in  the  room  beyond. 
Such  tricks  her  fancy  played  her. 
Now  and  then,  as  the  hours  passed, 
she  drew  her  hands  swiftly  over  her 
eyes.  Each  time  it  was  to  brush 
away  a  vision.  For  it  seemed  that 
she  saw  the  figure  of  a  baby,  un- 
steady on  his  little  dimpled  legs.  He 
toddled  down  towards  the  knot  of 
nodding  sunflowers,  his  pretty  head 
shining  golden-red  in  the  glittering 
light,  his  thin,  white  pinafore  flutter- 
ing behind,  his  small  feet  showing 
pink  on  the  brown  pathway, — pink, 
like  the  pearly  side  of  a  shell. 

Sometimes  a  shiver  passed  over 
her  as  though  a  cold  wind,  that  stirred 
no  leaf  nor  lightest  flower  near,  had 
blown  on  her  and  chilled  her  through 
and  through.  The  clock  inside 
struck  two ;  she  had  forgotten  the 
hour,  but  now  rose  stiffly  and 
turned  to  go  in.  A  strange  close- 
ness was  in  the  air,  it  made  her 
faint.  Then  she  noticed  that  the  light 
was  failing.  The  sun  was  being 
turned  down  by  some  mighty  hand, 
as  we  turn  down  a  lamp.  Holding  by 
the  lintel  of  the  door  she  looked  to 
the  east.  Away — far  and  far  away  on 
the  horizon,  rolling  in  like  a  wave, 
came  a  great  cloud.  Still  she  clung 
there  and  waited.  Soon  it  came — an 
Egyptian  blackness,  and  with  it  a1 
thousand  furies  of  the  stormwind! 

The  cyclone!  more  swift  and  awful 
than  the  sweep  of  a  tidal  wave.  Yet 
through  the  roar  and  horrible  dark- 
ness of  it,  she  lived  on,  feeling  sure 
that  some  way  its  strength  had  not 
quite  reached  her,  that  the  worst 
force  of  it    had   been    spent   beyond, 


that  she  and  the  little  homestead  were 
on  the  outside  of  it  all,  and  not  in 
the  dreadful  centre  track.  After  the 
wind  passed  came  the  sweep  of  rain, 
the  continuous  flash  of  lightning  and 
crashing  of  thunder,  which  gradually 
rolled  farther  and  farther  away. 

A  few  hours  before  she  had  said 
that  it  would  have  been  better  if  they 
had  all  gone  together,  she  and  her 
husband  and  children.  That  she 
would  have  been  glad  if  they  had  all 
been  launched  into  "eternity  on  the 
breath  of  some  such  storm.  After 
the  partial  calm  came,  she  knew  she 
had  not  spoken  the  truth.  Terror  had 
taught  her  so  much. 

The  house  rocked  and  the  trees 
swayed  and  groaned  long  after  light 
began  to  creep  over  the  earth  again. 
She  wondered  vaguely  if  the  town, 
two  miles  east,  had  been  swept  away, 
if  it  were  better  to  go  and  find  out 
the  worst,  but  her  heart  failed  her  at 
the  thought.  She  wandered  about  the 
solitary,  drenched,  beaten-down  gar- 
den like  one  who  walks  in  her  sleep. 

About  five  o'clock  a  man  came 
along  the  main  road  on  a  sorry  look- 
ing mule.  He  stopped  and  stared  at 
the  house,  then  suddenly  struck  over 
towards  it.  Hester  Stonewell  ran 
down  the  wagon  path  to  meet  him. 

"Yer  all  right  then,  mistress?"  he 
called  out  as  he  came.  "Guess  you 
must  have  been  on  the  outside  edge 
of  it!"  |ji  [  ■"  |,v] 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  answered,  trem- 
bling. "I'm  all  right.  It  went  past, 
but  beyond  there,  the  town;  it  was 
straight  in  the  track,  wasn't  it?" 

"Straight,"  he  said,  "plumb 
straight.  It's  blew  to  kingdom  come ! 
There  ain't  no  town  there  now,  mis- 
tress, none  worth  mentioning,  for  it's 
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strew  out  over  these  ten  miles,  long 
and  thin."  He  gave  a  ghastly  chuckle 
that  froze  her  heart.  "I've  seen 
storms  in  my  day,"  he  went  on 
meditatively,  leaning  over  the  thin 
mule's  side,  "an'  I've  see  water- 
spouts! havin'  been  a  seafarin'  man, 
an'  I've  see  what  they  called  a 
cyclone  before,  but  anything  like  this 
I  never  see !  I  reckon  the  lightning 
come  down  about  the  forkedest  it 
ever  did  come  in  these  parts.  It 
seemed  like  a  day  o'  judgment — that's 
•so.  Why!"  he  continued,  waving  one 
arm,  "it  blew  the  feathers  off  hens 
and  the  horns  off  cows,  mistress! 
Solemn  truth.  Where  yon  town  stood 
last  night  is  death  and  destruction 
now." 

Then  casting  a  sweeping  glance 
around,  he  suddenly  pointed  an  un- 
steady hand  towards  one  of  the 
fields. 

"Ain't  there  something  caught  be- 
yond there,  some  bundle  or  basket — 
see?" 

The  woman  shaded  her  eyes ;  she 
had  listened  to  him  unheedingly  be- 
fore. "Yes,"  she  said, — "yes,  I  see 
something;  it's  caught  in  our  clump 
of  thorn  trees.  I'll  go  over  and  find 
what  it  is ;  then  I'll  walk  to  Bilbary. 
There  might  be  work  for  me  to  help 
with." 

"Well,  I'm  follerin'  up  the  storm, 
so  good  by  to  you ;  there  ain't  many 
come  off  as  lucky  as  we  two." 

The  dilapidated  mule  ambled  on- 
ward and  Hester  ran  over  the  fields 
to  the  white  stunted  thorn  bushes.  A 
wild  trembling  seized  her  as  she 
neared  them  and  saw  it  was  a  cradle, 
a  light  willow  cradle,  that  was  fas- 
tened so  strangely  there.  She  turned 
it   quickly  over,    for    the    hood   was 


firmly  caught.  Inside,  safely  held 
from  harm,  tied  in  by  a  soft  knitted 
scarf,  lay  a  year  old  baby.  He  had 
been  crying,  for  his  rosy  face  was  still 
wet,  but  had  gone  off  to  sleep  again 
and  slumbered  there  quiet  and  un- 
harmed. Some  mother  had  fastened 
him  in  with  the  pliant  scarf,  winding 
it  across  and  across  the  cradle;  per- 
haps it  was  to  prevent  his  climbing 
out  and  getting  a  heavy  fall  when  he 
awoke.  So  the  woman  thought,  for 
many  a  time  had  she  made  her  own 
little  ones  secure  in  like  fashion.  She 
gazed  at  him  wonderingly — this  wee 
voyager  who  had  ridden  safely  on  the 
back  of  the  awful  gale  till  he  brought 
to  anchor  in  a  white  thorn  tree.  O 
strange  fate  and  mystery  of  life! 

She  raised  him  sleeping  and  car- 
ried him  onward  towards  the 
wrecked  town. 

"Ah !"  she  thought.  "His  mother 
— all  in  wild  desperation  and  panic — 
might  be  seeking  him  now ;"  and  then 
her  feet  flew  onward  more  swiftly, 
for  she  knew — none  better — what 
such  a  mother  would  feel. 

The  long  road  was  strewn  with  the 
storm's  debris,  and  when  she  reached 
what  had  been  the  busy  town  of  Bil- 
bary no  single  building  seemed  to  be 
left  standing  whole.  It  was  a  sad 
and  sorry  sight ;  people  moved  hither 
and  thither  in  the  fading  light  with 
wavering,  uncertain  movements,  as 
though  their  very  wits  were  unset- 
tled. She  stopped  one  and  another, 
and  showing  the  child,  asked  and  im- 
plored them  to  tell  her  where  she 
could  find  its  mother;  but  no  one  paid 
much  heed,  they  only  looked  at  her 
with  dazed  and!  troubled  eyes,  an- 
swering at  random,  and  with  little 
apparent  care.     By  and  by  she  wan- 
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dered  down  a  street  where  some  men 
were  working  about  the  ruins  of  a 
house.  It  was  dark  now  and  their 
lanterns  flickered  strangely,  like  will 
o'  the  wisps,  from  place  to  place. 
They  were  a  search  party,  she  knew. 

A  boy  stood  near  by  and  she 
touched  him  lightly  on  the  shoulder, 
asking  the  oft-repeated  question  with 
quivering  lips. 

''Bring  yer  light,  Bill,"  he  called 
to  one  of  the  men.  Presently  its  yel- 
low gleam  shone  on  the  baby's  face. 
He  opened  his  wondering  eyes,  dewy 
and  sweet,  and  smiled,  for  he  came 
straightway  from  the  beautiful  land 
of  dreams.  The  boy  gave  a  low 
whistle. 

"Say!  it's  the  kid,  Billy,"  he  said. 
"I  told  you  you  needn't  hunt  round 
here,  for  I  saw  the  wicker  cradle  on 
the  verander,  and  felt  mighty  sure  it 
had  just  been  took  up  and  blown  off 
somewheres.  Why,  it  was  light  as  a 
feather  with  him  in  it.  I  passed  this 
place  not  ten  minutes  before  the 
storm  struck.  Ned  Hazleton  was 
asleep  in  a  chair,  just  inside  the  room, 
you  could  see  him  plain.  S'pose  he 
was  thinking  he  was  takin'  care  of  the 
baby — poor  fellow."  The  boy  paused, 
then  went  on  in  a  queer,  rapid  way: 
"Well,  then,  as  I  was  goin'  on  I  met 
Mrs.  Ned — 'bout  a  block  away,  I 
reckon.  .She  was  running  jest  as 
fast.  'There's  goin'  to  be  an  awful 
storm,'  I  called,  'but  you  needn't  rush 
at  that  pace!  Ned's  home  with  the 
baby.'  She  never  even  answered,  but 
tore  on.  Then  the  darkness  came 
straight  flown  and  I  jest  hung  on  to 
the  ground — that's  all — seemed  as 
though  the  whole  town  went  over 
me."  '    '    !    I 

"Oh, "cried  Hester,  looking  into  the 


faces    around,    "can't    some    of    you 
tell  me  where  his  mother  is  now?" 

"He  ain't  got  no  mother,  missus," 
said  one  of  the  men  in  a  husky  voice ; 
"leastwise  we  carried  her  out  from 
under  those  rafters  not  twenty  min- 
utes ago ;  an'  Ned  was  found  jest  be- 
fore that,  never  knew  what  struck  him, 
I  reckon,  he  looked  that  calm;  but 
she — poor  little  thing — she  had  a 
troubled  look  on  her  face."  He 
stopped  abruptly  and  glanced  over 
his  shoulder,  as  he  touched  the  child 
gently  on  its  soft  face.  "This  here 
infant's  an  orphan,"  he  said,  "there 
ain't  no  more  about  it  that  I  can 
see." 

"But  is  there  no  one  that  he  be- 
longs to — are  you  sure — sure  he  is 
their  child?"  she  cried;  "there  might 
be  some  mistake." 

"It's  Ned  Hazleton's  baby  all  right 
enough,"  answered  another;  "I  knew 
the  little  chap  well,  and  there  was  just 
the  three  of  them,  no  folks  in  all 
America  or  the  other  side,  that  ever 
I  heard  of." 

"They  are  lying  over  there,"  said 
the  boy,  "if  you  want  to  see  them." 
She  went  across  to*  the  two  still 
figures,  and  looked  down  at  them  so 
crushed  and  broken,  with  tear-blinded 
eyes.  For  her  own  bitter  woes  she 
had  never  wept,  but  here  was  some- 
thing sadder,  more  awful. 

"Shall  I  take  the  child  home?"  she 
asked  the  men  eagerly.  "Shall  I  take 
him?" 

"There  ain't  no  one  else  claims 
him,"  said  one.  "I  reckon  you  can 
have  him  to  keep,  likely,"  smiling 
grimly  and  lifting  the  baby's  dimpled 
chin  with  one  great  finger.  "We've  got 
work  further  along,  boys ;  consider- 
able work  before  this  night's  over." 
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So  then  Hester  Stonewell  turned 
her  face  homeward.  She  held  the 
soft  little  body  close  against  her  heart 
and  stilled  him  with  tender  words. 
Often  she  stumbled  on  the  rough 
road,  for  she  was  over-weary. 

It  was  next  morning  that  the  Rev. 
Charles  Cuthbert  rode  again  up  to 
the  lonely  house.  The  garden  was 
laid  waste,  but  the  tree  stood  serene 
and  gracious  and  the  sun  shone  in 
through  the  open  door.     He  waited, 


looking  in  and  listening,  for  Hester 
was  rocking  in  a  low  chair,  rocking 
and  singing  a  lullaby.  In  her  arms 
was  the  child  and  his  curly  head 
nestled  against  her  face.  From  the 
great  book  on  the  table  under  the 
window  the  gray  dust  had  all  been 
wiped  away  and  the  gilt  scroll-work 
on  it  glistened  bravely.  And  seeing 
these  things  the  man  smiled,  then 
turned  noiselessly,  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  away. 


The  Legend  of  Ge-nun-de-wah 

By  John  M.  Clarke 

Mops. — Is  it  true,  think  you? 

Autol. — Very  true;  . .  .  why  should  I  carry  lies  abroad  f — Winter's  Tale. 


FROM  the  first  act  in  the  come- 
die  humaine,  primitive  peoples 
have      spun      a      fabric      of 
myth  about  natural  phenomena 
which,  to  their  artlessness,  were  por- 
tentous or  inexplicable. 

The  Chimaera,  in  college  days,  was 
a  composite  monster  that  ravaged  the 
forests  of  Lycia,  vomiting  flames,  but 
geologists  say  that  it  was  only  a  burn- 
ing gas  spring.  Niobe,  she  who  wept 
over  her  children  slain  and  weeping 
was  turned  to  stone  upon  the  arid 
slopes  of  Mount  Sipylus,  we  are  told 
is  but  the  tragedy  of  a  dripping  lime- 
stone cliff  weathered  to  a  human  pro- 
file and  building  up  stalagmite  where 
the  water  falls,  "the  tragic  side  of  cal- 
careous tufa,"  says  Emerson.  Lot's 
Wife,  also,  by  modern  interpretation, 


is  one  of  a  series  of  salt  pillars  which 
are  ever  dissolved  and  ever  renewed 
by  erosion  of  a  continuous  salt  deposit 
on  the  plains  of  Sodom.  Hugh  Miller 
tells  of  a  great  boulder  in  the  parish  of 
Edderton,  which  an  ancient  Scottish 
lady  tossed,  at  the  point  of  her  spin- 
dle, from  Mr.  Carnegie's  estate,  across 
the  Dornoch  firth,  and  of  another 
dame,  who  from  a  pannier  filled  with 
earth  and  stones  made  almost  all  the 
hills  of  Ross-shire. 

The  Shludbach,  in  the  parish  of  Cro- 
marty, is  an  intermittent  spring,  and 
acquired  its  character,  says  the  same 
delightful  mythographer,  so  late  as  the 
seventeenth  century.  For  generations 
unreckoned  it  had  given  its  waters 
without  reserve  or  break,  but  a  rude 
tacksman  at  odds  with  his  neighbor 
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befouled  the  spring  one  day,  whereat 
the  offended  stream  sank  back  into  the 
ground  and  refused  its  offices;  the 
nearby  flowers  withered,  the  green 
cresses  along  its  side  soon  lay  dry  in 
the  sun.  To  propitiate  the  offended 
naiad  the  tacksman  repaired  to  the 
spring  with  the  return  of  the  hour  at 
which  the  offence  was  given,  cleared  it 
out  with  a  clean  napkin,  voicing  his 
repentance  the  while.  The  rite  con- 
cluded, the  forgiving  water  came  back, 
but  from  that  day  till  now  it  flows, 
as  if  in  scorn,  only  while  the  season  is 
moist,  withholding  its  water  in  times 
of  drought. 

Such  legends  as  these,  based  upon 
impressive  earth  phenomena,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  lore  of  every  race  and 
country.  While  we  turn  over  the  dis- 
jecta membra  of  these  classic  fancies 
and  reduce  them  in  the  crucible  of 
cause  and  effect,  it  is  interesting  to  see 
how  such  deceptions  may  be  born  and 
grow  beneath  our  very  eyes,  in  com- 
munities of  intelligence.  Engendered 
by  the  quick  interpretation  of  some 
childlike  mind  to  which  things  are 
really  what  they  seem,  some  of  these 
earth  phenomena  are  still  endowed 
with  the  supernatural,  the  monstrous 
and  the  impossible;  not  because  the 
mind  takes  refuge  in  the  mysterious, 
save  as  it  still  retains  that  simplicity 
which  portrays  the  inexplicable  in 
terms  of  mystery. 

Fifty  years  ago  in  the  village  of 
Canandaigua,  in  western  New  York, 
lived  an  old  darky  woman,  Polly  Car- 
roll. At  a  great  age  her  turbaned 
head  and  shrunken,  toughened  form 
became  familiar  to  all  the  community. 
John  Holmes's  ludicrous  story  of  the 
shrinking  of  Methuselah  until,  in  his 


960th  year  he  had  grown  so  small  that 
his  shoestring  constantly  blew  in  his 
eye,  was  almost  paralleled  by  the 
shrinking  of  Polly  Carroll.  She  grew 
smaller  and  still  ever  smaller,  but  at 
last  she  slept  with  her  mothers.  She 
had  been  dead  some  thirty  years  when 
a  simple-minded  villager  picked  up  on 
the  shore  of  the  pretty  lake  upon  which 
the  edge  of  the  village  fringes,  a  cu- 
rious stone,  the  half  of  one's  fist  in 
size,  fashioned  in  all  respects  like  the 
diminutive  head  of  a  darky  woman. 
The  finder  declared  it  to  be  the  head 
of  Polly  Carroll — of  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt.  Was  not  there  the  broad 
turban,  here  the  flattened  nose,  the 
projecting  lips,  prominent  chin  and 
thin  neck — ay,  there  was  no  doubt 
either  to  the  finder  nor  to  his  friends, 
and  so  the  petrification  of  Polly  Car- 
roll became  a  determined  fact  in  the 
minds  of  no  small  section  of  the  vil- 
lagers. It  was  nought  to  them  that  a 
roving  rock  sharp  asserted  it  to  be  a 
Devonian  fossil  coral  washed  up  by 
the  lake  from  the  strata  of  its  bed  and 
declared  that  its  name  was  Heliophyl- 
lum  halli.  The  myth  was  in  the  mak- 
ing, and  had  it  not  been  so  solemnly 
interfered  with,  a  profusion  of  inci- 
dent would  have  been  wrapped  about 
it  in  the  growth. 

Still  another  that  has  made  remark- 
able progress  toward  embalmment 
among  the  sacred  relicts  is  an  amazing 
little  stone  picked  up  quite  by  accident 
by  an  accomplished  and  intelligent  lady 
while  climbing  Mt.  Pilatus  during  the 
Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau  in 
1880.  It  is  a  little  fragment  of  rough 
fractured  quartzite,  which  one  may 
turn  at  any  angle  but  one  and  see 
nothing   but   the    roughened    surface. 
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Let,  however,  the  light  fall  on  it  in  a 
certain  direction  and  there  stands  out 
among  its  asperities  a  sad  face,  witli 
drooping  eyelids  and  sunken  cheeks, 
the  face  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows. 
Many  of  my  readers  may  have  seen 
this  remarkable  stone,  as  it  has  been 
widely  exhibited.  Its  striking  pre- 
sentment of  the  features  so  commonly 
associated  with  the  Christ  and  the  as- 
tonishing circumstance  of  its  discovery 
can  hardly  fail  to  bring  it  at  last  among 
the  reliquice  sacrosanctcu. 

The  story  of  Ge-nun-de-wah  takes 
rank  with  the  Grecian  myths,  both  in 
its  respectable  antiquity  and  the  rudi- 
mental  profusion  of  embellishment. 
When  Oliver  Phelps  and  Nathaniel 
Gorham  of  Massachusetts,  in  1788 
purchased  from  their  state  the  pre- 
emption right  of  one  million  acres  of 
land  in  the  Finger  Lake  region  of 
western  New  York,  the  incoming  set- 
tlers found  a  country  dotted  along  the 
north  with  small  melon-shaped  hills 
and  toward  the  south  by  low  meridi- 
onal ridges  between  which  lay  the  long 
ribbons  of  lake  water.  This  zone  of 
lakes,  circling  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario  like  the  pendants  of  an  im- 
perial necklace,  covers  a  country  of 
subtle  beauty.  The  intervales,  bril- 
liant with  tillage,  are  moulded  in  soft 
curves;  the  valleys  between  the  lake- 
bounding  hills  where  now  run  sluggish 
streams,  could  once  boast  their  own 
lakes,  extinct  children  of  the  same 
family.  Nature  has  carved  out  these 
intaglios  with  a  symmetry  so  wondrous 
that,  while  but  one  of  all  the  cluster 
of  ribbon  lakes  has  a  fork  in  its  out- 
line, were  the  country  to  go  down  fifty 
feet,  at  least  three  others  would  as- 
sume such  a  fork.  Of  all  this  chain  of 
lakes  rejoicing  in  the  liquid  Iroquois 


names,  Canandaigua,  for  the  quiet, 
seductive  contour  of  its  carpeted  and 
coppiced  hills,  inviting  vinegrown 
nooks  and  shadowy  deltas,  its  stilly, 
cool,  rockbound  ravines,  is  perhaps 
most  charming  and  most  beloved.  The 
shores  rise  with  gently  undulating  in- 
cline to  the  south  in  long  and  rarely 
broken  ridges,  till  about  the  head- 
waters the  bounding  hills  attain  the 
respectable  height  of  near  a  thousand 
feet.  Halfway  up  the  eastern  wall 
the  continuous  ridge  is  suddenly  cleft 
by  a  vine-growing  vale  and  the  end  of 
the  ridge  rising  to  its  climax  has  been 
rounded  out  into  a  graceful  cone.  This 
is  Ge-nun-de-wah,  the  Great  Hill  of 
the  Senecas,  sacred  in  their  lore  and 
worship  as  the  spot  where  the  tribe 
sprang  from  the  ground,  created  from 
the  dust  thereof  by  the  will  of  the 
Great  Spirit. 

To  the  observer  traversing  the  lake 
by  steamer  the  hill  puts  on  strangely 
different  aspects  with  a  changing  point 
of  view.  From  the  north  it  is  simply 
the  unimpressive  end  of  a  long  low 
ridge,  wooded  over  its  upper  and 
steeper  slopes,  vine-grown  beneath, 
but  from  the  south  it  stands  out  in  full 
symmetry  like  a  giant  stack,  and  in 
the  memory  of  man  its  southern  slopes 
have  been  bare  of  forests.  Hence  to 
the  white  man  it  has  ever  been  known 
as  Bare  Hill. 

The  long  and  narrow  basin  of  the 
lake  is  the  valley  of  an  ancient  river 
which  cut  out  a  canyon  through  the 
rocks  and  flowed  southward  with  its 
sister  streams,  now  the  other  lakes  of 
the  chain.  The  wrack  of  the  great  ice 
sheet  dammed  these  old  streams,  im- 
pounded their  waters  and  turned  their 
drainage  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  into 
Lake  Ontario.    The  sharp  tooth  of  ice- 
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set  tools  scoured  and  cut  into  the  soft 
shale  walls  of  the  valley,  and  now 
left  exposed,  they  hold  out  on  every 
side  to  the  seeker  their  profusion  of 
venerable  and  extinct  organisms. 
Through  these  soft  rock-beds  are  ar- 
ranged in  regular  rows  at  different 
levels,  like  pumpkins  on  a  barn  floor, 
series  of  great  stone  balls,  called  by 
the  geologist  concretions  or  septaria; 
by  the  less  technical  turtle-stones  and 
Indian  heads.  We  might  guess  how 
they  came  here,  may  suppose  that  they 
are  co-existent  with  the  deposition  of 
the  rock-mass  itself  on  the  sea  bottom, 
and  conjecture  that  they  have  been 
formed  by  the  aggregation  of  certain 
elements  in  the  sediments  about  some 
nucleus.  Let  their  surface  be  worn 
off  by  weather  or  the  play  of  the  waves 
and  they  show  a  network  of  fine 
seams,  suggesting  the  sutures  of  the 
human  skull;  break  them  open  and 
they  are  veined  with  white,  yellow  and 
blue  spar  contrasting  with  the  black 
rock;  and  a  strong  odor  of  petroleum 
rises  to  the  nostrils,  often  to  mislead 
the  inexperienced  into  a  "business 
proposition" ;  it  is  only  the  savor  of 
some  ancient  mollusk  locked  in  the 
centre  of  the  ball.  But  however  we 
explain  these  bodies,  it  is  thus  that  the 
Senecas  wound  them  up  in  their  lore: 
The  Great  Hill,  till  long  after  the 
coming  of  the  white  man,  was  the 
place  where  the  Senecas  (the  Great 
i  Jill  People,  "which,"  says  Mary  Jemi- 
son,*  "is  the  true  definition  of  the 
word  Seneca";  met  in  council  to  hold 
great  talks  and  to  offer  prayers  to  the 


"  \  >'  .  '  oi  a    Narrative   of   the  Life  of    Mary 

Jen     on;  otherv    •    called  the  White  Woman,  who  was 
by  the  Indians  in  MJjCCLV  ;  and  who  con- 
tinued with  them   seventy-eight   years.      Containing   an 
of  the  Miii';'!  'A  )xr  Father  and  his  Family;  her 
ges  and    sufferings;    Indian    Barbarities,    Customs 
and    I  raditionS;  carefully  taken  from  her  own  words.     1824 
and  1^42. 


Great  Spirit,  not  only  because  it  was 
the  place  of  their  birth,  but  "also  in 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  a 
serpent  at  that  place  in  ancient  time  in 
a  most  miraculous  manner,  which 
threatened  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  of  the  Senecas  and  barely 
spared  enough  to  commence  replenish- 
ing the  earth." 

At  the  summit  of  Ge-nun-de-wah 
these  children  of  the  soil  built  a  fort, 
and  while  gathered  here  in  solemn  as- 
sembly a  monstrous  serpent  rose  from 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  wound  its  great 
folds  up  through  the  forests  of  the  hill 
and  drew  itself  about  the  fort,  head  and 
tail  meeting  at  the  gate.  The  Great 
Spirit  had  been  offended  by  some  un- 
justified attack  of  these  children  on 
another  tribe  and  it  was  to  propitiate 
the  angered  deity  that  chiefs  and 
braves,  with  squaws  and  children,  had 
come  together  on  the  sacred  hill. 
They  had  sown  dragon's  teeth  indeed, 
for  here  they  were  facing  the  avenger. 
Little  did  the  solemn  pipe,  the  words 
of  counsel,  the  purpose  of  expiation 
avail.  Days  passed  and  the  mighty 
reptile  lay  unmoved.  Provisions  grew 
scanty,  till  none  were  left,  and  still  the 
serpent's  head  was  at  the  gate  breath- 
ing confounding  vapors  from  his 
hideous  weasand.  Offerings  of  green 
corn  and  hominy  and  venison  could 
not  placate  it ;  fate  was  impending  and 
obvious.  So,  marshalled  in  solemn 
array,  sachems  and  children,  braves 
and  squaws,  marched  out  the  gate 
of  the  fort  and  into  the  inevitable 
jaws. 

Now,  by  happy  chance,  before  the 
serpent  left  the  lake,  an  orphan  boy 
and  girl  had  strayed  away  from  the 
fort  into  the  woods  to  gather  blueber- 
ries, and,  impelled  by  the  placated  and 
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relenting  Spirit,  the  hoy  dipped  the 
point  of  his  little  arrow  into  the  poi 
son  juice  of  the  wild  ivy,  and  guided 
by  inspired  courage,  shot  the  serpent 
between  the  great  scales  of  his  belly. 
As  the  poison  took  effect,  the  snake  in 
agony  straightened  its  hideous  length 
and  rolled  its  great  folds  down  the 
southern  slope  of  the  hill,  sweeping 
away  the  forests  and  disgorging  at 
every  convulsion  the  undigested  heads 
of  its  victims,  which  lie  to-day  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  lake. 

"And  when  the   fires  burn 
Kindled  by  sunset 
And    the    glistening-    urn    of    night    o'er- 
rlows  with  dew, 
The  faces  pale 
Of  maid  and  matron,  sire,  seer  and  chief- 
tain stern 
Their  ghastly  visage  to  the  moon  unvail 
And   raise   upon   the   shore  a   low,   heart- 
broken wail." 

Let  the  incredulous  behold  for  him- 
self. From  his  skirl*  he  may  see 
through  the  waters  the  rocky  bottom 


Polly  Carroll 

circling-  the  base  of  the  hill,  dotted  over 
with  the  heads  of  these  ancient  Sene- 
cas. 

It  is  again  the  Serpent  of  so  many 
folk  lores,  again  the  burden  of  race 
regeneration  fallen  to  a  single  human 
pair,  the  task  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
of  Adam  and  Eve. 


Bare  Hill,  across  Lake  Canandaigua 


Our  War  with  One  Gun 


By  William  E.  Griffis 


IN  spite  of  Washington's  warn- 
ings against  ''entangling  alli- 
ances,"   the    United    States    of 

America  was  in  1864  allied  with 
Great  Britain,  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world 
in  the  waters  of  Japan.  Once  more 
our  flag  waved  with  the  red,  white 
and  blue  of  France  and  Holland, 
while  the  American  eagle  and  the 
British  Hon  fraternized  as  comrades 
in  war.  Our  ancient  ally  of  the  Re- 
volution, our  oldest  enemy,  our  best 
friend,  were  one  with  us.  A  fleet 
of  nine  British,  one  American,  four 
Dutch  and  three  French  ships  of  war 
were  fighting  not  the  Empire  of 
Japan,  but  only  a  single  daimio. 
The  combined  force  collected  to 
chastise  Choshiu  consisted  of  17  ships 
with  208  guns,  and  7,950  men. 

It  requires  some  sense  of  humor 
to  appreciate  the  difference  in  propor- 
tion between  the  European  and  the 
American  force  engaged  in  this  inter- 
national episode.  The  total  force 
under  our  flag  consisted  of  a  mer- 
chant propeller  of  six  hundred  tons, 
with  one  Parrott  gun  and  a  squad 
of  18  sailors  and  marines! 

How  our  nation,  through  its 
agents,  became  a  party  to  the  busi- 
ness is  a  story  that  lias  never  been 
fully  told.  Morally  the  episode  is 
not  lovely;  from  a  naval  point  of  view 
it  is  superb.  Our  representatives,  did 
indeed  depart  from  traditional  policy, 
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but  then  they  also  showed  that  men 
of  the  right  stamp  are  more  than 
ships  or  machinery.  At  present  it 
is  a  question  between  armor  and 
projectiles  and  whether  the  torpedo 
boat  is  superior  to  the  battleship. 
Theories  concerning  the  new  craft 
and  their  powers,  as  well  as  of  naval 
warfare  generally,  have  as  yet  to  be 
tested.  In  the  early  sixties,  it  was 
uncertain  what  could  be  or  could  not 
be  done  with  steam  war  vessels. 
The  question  between  breech  and 
muzzle  loaders  was  still  unsettled. 
Worse  still,  our  officers  trained  on 
sailing  ships  were  called  to  fight  over 
boilers,  which  they  feared  more  than 
the  enemy's  shells.  Fortunately  the 
United  States  Navy  had  men  willing 
to  take  risks  and  make  old  virtues 
rise  superior  to  new  dangers  or  un- 
certainties. In  a  light  merchant  ship 
with  boilers  above  the  water  line,  and 
with  only  one  muzzle-loading  Parrott 
gun,  Lieutenant  Frederick  Pearson, 
with  his  marines  and  sailors  on  the 
Ta-Kiang,  covered  himself  with  glory 
and  shed  new  lustre  on  American 
naval  annals. 

On  September  25th,  1862,  Captain 
Cicero  Price  took  command  of  the 
old  wooden  sloop  of  war  Jamestown, 
21  guns,  long  out  of  commission  and 
then  lying  at  Philadelphia.  Price 
was  a  veteran  from  Kentucky,  who 
had  been   in   the    navy    nearly    forty 
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years.  The  officers,  crew  and 
marines,  numbering  225  men,  were 
mostly  from  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
On  the  25th  of  October  the  steam 
tug  pulled  her  out  from  her  dock  at 
the  navy  yard  and  soon  in  midstream 
the  parting  salute  was  fired.  To  the 
eye  of  a  spectator  who  remembers  it 
well,  standing  miles  distant,  near  the 
spot  where  at  the  Cramp's  the  great 
battleships  are  built,  the  long  red 
tongues  of  flame  were  seen  to  leap 
out  of  the  cannons'  mouths,  several 
seconds  before  the  reports  were 
heard. 

Those  who  knew  that  the  Ala- 
bama was  scouring  the  seas,  won- 
dered how  an  old  wooden  sailing 
vessel,  armed  for  the  most  part  with 
muzzle-loading  smooth  bores,  would 
fare  if  attacked  by  the  Confederate 
steamer  with  her  rifled  hundred- 
pounder.  Captain  Price  and  his  lieu- 
tenants Graham  and  Pearson,  how- 
ever, gave  themselves  little  grief  on 
this  score.  Arriving  at  Yokohama, 
they  comforted  mightily  the  Ameri- 
can minister  Robert  H.  Pruyn  and 
those  of  our  countrymen  who  at  the 
ends  of  the  earth  felt  as  if  they  were 
without  a  country.  American  com- 
merce was  being  burnt  off  the  seas 
and  all  communication  with  home  had 
to  be  by  way  of  Europe.  Curiously 
enough,  the  last  capture  made  by  the 
Confederate  rover  Alabama,  on  the 
27th  of  April,  1864,  was  the  Tycoon. 

All  the  foreigners  in  Japan  felt 
themselves  at  times  "betwixt  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea,"  for  in  these  years 
between  the  opening  of  the  ports  in 
1859  anfl  the  Restoration'  in  1868,  the 
crazy  quilt  of  Japanese  feudalism  was 
being  torn  to  pieces.  Native  scholars 
had    already    demonstrated    that    the 


Tycoon's  government  in  Yedo  was  a 
wicked  usurpation  and  ought  to  be 
destroyed,  while  the  men  of  action 
were  busily  engaged  with  sword  and 
torch  in  converting  the  logic  of  the 
study  to  the  facts  of  politics.  Both 
the  men  of  the  pen  and  the  sword 
(making  no  allusion  to  Mrs.  Caudle, 
not  then  heard  of  but  now  known  in 
translation*  to  the  Japanese)  called 
the  Yedo  regime  the  Bakufu,  or 
Curtain  Government.  The  fact  that 
baku  in  Japanese  means  fool,  as  well 
as  curtain,  added  wit  to  the  many 
frightful  puns  so  prolific  in  the  Japan- 
ese language.  The  Bakufu  professed 
to  hold  in  check  the  great  feudatories 
of  the  empire,  of  whom  Choshiu  was 
one,  besides  nearly  three  hundred 
petty  daimios. 

So  long  as  Japan  was  a  hermit's 
stronghold,  walled  about  by  the  in- 
violable sea,  with  laws  which  upon 
penalty  of  death  excluded  foreigners 
and  included  natives,  it  was  possible 
for  the  Bakufu  by  holding  the  purse 
and  sword  to  keep  national  peace. 
By  surrounding  Kioto  with  relatives 
and  trusty  vassals,  the  status  fixed 
by  Iyeyasu  in  1604  was  maintained. 
The  holy  emperor  was  guarded  in 
order  to  use  him  as  a  figurehead. 
A  nullity  in  power,  he  was  in  senti- 
ment the  link  with  the  gods.  The 
distant  semi-vassals,  whose  unsleep- 
ing hatred,  volcanic  jealousy  and 
sullen  but  only  nominal  obedience 
kept  them  during  two  centuries  await- 
ing their  turn  when,  by  overturning 
the  Yedo  government  they  hoped  to 
seize  the  reins  of  authority,  were  kept 
at    bay.     So    soon,    however,    as    for- 


*  A  courageous  Japanese  publisher,  who  about  1890  ven- 
tured on  the  publication  of  this  book  in  Japanese,  was 
amazed  to  find  the  book  run  through  many  editions  in  one 
year. 
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eigners  on  the  soil  disturbed  the 
unstable  equilibrium,  and  when  rich 
daimios  like  Satsuma  and  Choshiu 
could  buy  steamships,  as  well  as 
modern  cannon,  rifles  and  munitions 
of  war,  the  days  of  the  Tycoon's 
power  were  numbered. 

Thousands  of  the  Samurai,  or 
wearers  of  two  swords,  left  the  ser- 
vice of  their  feudal  lords  to  become 
Ronins  or  floating  men.  They  roamed 
the  country  crying  out  "Reverence 
the  Mikado  and  drive  out  the  for- 
eigner." These  men  considered  every 
alien  as  meat  for  the  sword.  So 
great  were  their  numbers  and  so 
threatening  was  their  unity  that 
British  regiments — one  of  Bunker 
Hill  fame — and  a  body  of  French 
marines  were  landed  on  the  bluffs 
at  Yokohama,  while  the  harbor  be- 
came, gay  with  a  fleet  of  over  twenty- 
five  men  of  war,  with  reserves  of 
transports.  These  made  both  land 
and  water  lively  during  many  months 
of  the  year  1864. 

The  Ronins,  among  whom,  as  is 
no  longer  any  secret,  were  men  who 
have  since  been  eminent  in  the  Im- 
perial government  at  Tokio,  attacked 
the  British  Legation  in  force.  By 
fire  and  a  ruse  they  compelled  the 
American  and  other  ministers  to  leave 
Yedo  and  thus  "cleaned"  out  the 
"defiled"  city  of  all  legations  and 
foreigners.  The  prime  object  of 
these  irresponsible  men  was  not 
merely  to  kill  the  "hairy"  aliens, 
though  they  mightily  enjoyed  this 
work.  Often  they  proved  themselves, 
despite  their  so-called  code  of  honor, 
contemptible  assassins  by  smiting 
their  unsuspecting  victims  from  the 
rear.  The  Ronin's  real  aim,  however, 
with     which     the     southern     daimios 


sympathized,  was  to  embroil  the  Yedo 
government  with  the  Treaty  Powers, 
in  order  to  bring  down  the  vengeance 
of  the  aliens,  so  that  the  Bakufu 
would  be  destroyed. 

The  wild  southern  clansmen,  as  I 
remember  them,  especially  of  Sat- 
suma, with  their  hair  shaved  away 
on  the  skull  fronting  the  ears,  with 
their  piercing  eyes  full  of  deadly  hate, 
their  scowls,  and  their  crimson  sword 
scabbards,  compel  contrast  with  the 
polished  Japanese  now  so  common 
among  us. 

It  was  very  acceptable  for  the 
American  minister,  when,  after  the 
burning-  of  his  Legation,  he  returned 
to  Yedo  for  a  brief  stay,  to  have  a 
guard  of  marines  and  sailors  from 
the  Jamestown.  These  during  three 
weeks  in  Yedo  at  the  old  temple  of 
Zempukuji,  under  Lieutenant  I.  B. 
Graham,  showed  their  grit  and  dis- 
cipline. This  they  did  not  only  in  the 
great  city,  but  also  on  the  ship  when 
it  became  temporarily  a'  floating  hotel 
guarding  and  caring  for  the  refugee 
Americans  who  did  not  feel  safe  on 
land,  that  is,  before  the  arrival  of 
European  troops. 

Choshiu  in  the  extreme  southwest 
of  the  main  island,  had  become  the 
rendezvous  of  thousands  of  Ronins. 
The  daimio  of  this  region,  whose  clan 
flag  was,  most  appropriately,  an  exact 
copy  of  our  pawnbroker's  sign — 
three  balls,  two  above  one — had 
staked  his  fortune  in  war,  hoping 
thereby  to  gain  in  power  and  com- 
merce and  riches.  All  through  the 
empire  it  was  believed  that  the 
prowess  of  Choshiu's  soldiers  was  in- 
vincible and  that  neither  Tycoon  nor 
the  foreigners  could  resist  them.  The 
province  had  long  been  the  seat  of 
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Dutch  learning.  Books  on  artillery, 
fortifications  and  tactics  had  been 
translated.  Instructors  trained  under 
Dutchmen  had  drilled  the  men  in 
handling  cannon  and  rifles.  Partly 
by  purchase  and  partly  by  creditable 
home-made  work,  the  clansmen  had 
secured  a  store  of  powder  and  for- 
midable artillery.  They  had  erected 
on  advantageous  points  and  in  com- 
manding positions  twelve  batteries 
mounting  about  seventy  guns.  Some 
of  these  were  eight-inch  Dahlgrens. 
Others  were  iron  and  bronze  of 
European  make.  A  few  were  field 
guns,  cast  and  finished  in  Choshiu. 
They  believed  they  could  control  and 
keep  shut  the  straits  of  Shimonoseki, 
that  is,  the  narrow  western  entrance 
to  the  Island  Sea.  They  had  in  fact 
done  so  for  fifteen  months.  There  is 
hardly  anywhere  in  the  world  a  pas- 
sage —  the  Sound,  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  or  Gibraltar — quite  like  this. 
It  resembles  but  is  much  narrower 
than  the  Dardanelles.  Through  the 
rocky  gateway  between  Hondo  and 
Kiushiu  the  current  scours  like  a  mill 
race. 

The  Choshiu  clansmen  had  become 
the  "cockiest"  men  in  Japan.  They 
believed  they  could  whip  not  only  the 
Tycoon  and  the  foreigners  but  the 
whole  world, — the  centre  and  chief 
part  of  which  they  believed  to  be 
J  a]  >an.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while 
their  artillerists  and  a  few  hundred 
riflemen  remained  at  home  to  drive 
off  the  foreigners  or  sink  their  ships, 
a  body  of  their  picked  men  number- 
ing perhaps  two  thousand  with  artil- 
lery and  rifles  actually  marched  north- 
ward and  attacked  Kioto  August  20, 
1864.  They  were  the  Japanese 
"Reds  of  the  Midi."     They  expected 


to  seize  the  sacred  person  of  the 
Mikado  and  by  issuing  orders  in  his 
name,  make  themselves  virtual 
masters  of  the  whole  empire.  In  the 
battle  which  ensued  the  Satsuma, 
Aidzu,  and  Echizen  clansmen  fought 
desperately  and  drove  off  the 
Southrons,  but  not  before  nearly  half 
the  city  had  become  a  mass  of  smoul- 
dering ruins. 

By  the  end  of  August,  1864,  the 
foreign  envoys  had  exhausted  their 
resources.  The  great  Yashikis,  or 
caravansaries  of  this  fighting  clan  in 
Yedo  had  been  destroyed  and  levelled 
to  the  ground  by  the  Bakufu.  The 
poor  old  Tycoon,  who  wanted  to  re- 
sign his  office,  was  not  allowed  to  do 
so,  but  soon  died  of  too  many 
foreigners  and  too  much  Choshiu. 
Largely  through  the  zeal  of  the 
British  Minister,  Sir  Rutherford  Al- 
cock,  whose  one  idea  of  diplomacy 
with  Orientals  was  that  every  proposi- 
tion must  rest  on  "a  solid  substratum 
ot  force,''  an  allied  expedition  to  chas- 
tise Choshiu  and  open  the  straits  of 
Shimonoseki  was  organized.  Mr. 
Pruyn  heartily  approved  of  American 
participation,  but  the  question  was, 
what  could  be  done?  It  was  the 
time  of  our  Civil  War,  when  the 
government  could  not  spare  anything 
more  than  a  nominal  representation 
of  force  in  the  far  East,  so  that  the 
Jamestown  was  the  only  ship  of  war 
available.  Apart  from  the  necessity 
of  having  the  American  interests  in 
Yokohama  guarded,  of  what  use 
would  a  sailing  ship  be  in  naval  opera- 
tions which  would  be  conducted 
against  batteries  on  high  bluffs,  in  a 
narrow  passage  where  the  currents 
were  violent?  The  British  admiral 
offered  to  tow  the  old  tub  down  into 
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the  straits,  but  Captain  J 'rice  wisely 
declined  to  go  where  he  could  not  take: 
his  unmanageable  ship  with  either 
dignity  or  safety. 

Nevertheless,  both  minister  and 
naval  commander  believed  that  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented, for  the  sake  of  the  moral 
effect  (and  financial  benefit),  lest  the 
Japanese  might  think  that  we  did  not 
approve  of  the  expedition  or  of  keep- 
ing* the  straits  open  to  commerce. 
Moreover,  as  a  result  of  victory,  they 
expected  to  compel  the  Bakufu  to 
open  new  ports  to  commerce  or  else 
to  pay  roundly  in  indemnity.  Thus  a 
few  thousand  dollars  spent  in  "moral" 
representation  would  subsequently 
yield  a  tremendous  pecuniary  harvest 
and  justify  a  small  outlay  at  little  risk. 

So  the  little  merchant  propeller 
steamer  Ta-Kiang,  of  six  hundred 
tons,  belonging  to  the  American  firm 
of  Walsh,  Hall  &  Co.,  which  had  just 
brought  British  troops  from  Shanghai 
to  Yokohama,  was  chartered.  If  lost 
in  battle  or  during  her  one  month's 
engagement,  the  United  States  was  to 
pay  $75,000  in  "clean  Mexicans" 
within  nine  months.  (She  was  soon 
afterwards  sold  for  $108,000.)  For 
her  services  $9,500  were  paid,  besides 
$1,848  for  coal.  Her  regular  com- 
plement was  forty  men  and  she  car- 
ried two  little  cannon  for  salutes 
or  for  a  possible  brush  with  Chinese 
pirates.  Captain  Price's  object  in 
chartering  this  vessel  was  not  to  take 
part  in  the  fight,  but  only  to  go  with 
the  squadron  as  an  ambulance-vessel 
to  carry  the  wounded,  to  tow  the 
boats  of  a  landing  party,  and  in  any 
and  every  way  "to  assist  in  the  com- 
mon object,  but  not  to  be  under  fire 
of  the  forts." 


Monument  to  Gen.  Omura 

Introducer  <>f  modern  military  system. 

When  the  peaceful  little  propeller 
was  brought  alongside  the  big  sloop 
of  war.  the  officers  noticed  that  her 
boilers  were  well  above  the  water 
line.  The  proper  tackle  being  rigged, 
the  Jamestown's  thirty-pound  Par- 
rott  rifle  gam,  with  its  carriage,  was 
hoisted  from  the  after  spar  deck  and 
lowered  on  board  the  Ta-Kiang,  with 
ammunition  for  about  fifty  rounds. 
The  naval  officers,  gun  squad  and 
marines  numbered  eighteen,  making 
the  total  number  on  board  the  Ta- 
Kiang  fifty-eight  persons. 

Captain  Price  then  tendered  the 
command  of  this  vessel  to  Ensign  J. 
D.  Graham,  but  when  this  officer 
found  that  he  was  to  command  only 
a  towboat  or  hospital  ship,  he  was 
disgusted,  intimating  that  he  did  not 
care  much  about  the  job.     So  Price 
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revoked  the  orders,  and  Lieutenant 
Pearson  was  detailed  for  the1  duty. 

Frederick  Pearson  was  a  Pennsyl- 
vania boy,  born  in  Reading.  He  had 
seen  service  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war  and  was  on  the  Saint  Lazv- 
rcnce,  when  she  sank  the  Confeder- 
ate Petrel  off  Charleston,  July  28, 
1 861.  On  the  Wabash  he  assisted 
in  the  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski.  He 
had  the  curious  experience  of  being 
on  the  steamer  Ottawa  when  she 
chased  a  train  of  cars  up  the  St. 
Mary's  River  in  Florida.  Pearson  was 
a  sunny  and  cheerful  fellow,  brave  as 
a  lion,  a  born  fighter  and  one  always 
anxious  to  do  his  duty  to  the  full. 
He  understood  perfectly  why  Ensign 
Graham  declined  the  appointment. 
He  resolved  that  if  he  were  called  to 
go  to  war  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  it  would  be  elsewhere  than  on 
an  ambulance,  but  this  would  require 
that  the  captain's  orders  should  be 
modified.  How  to  do  this  was  a 
question. 

Pearson  was  a  man  of  resources. 
He  knew  the  captain  well  and  had 
learned  which  was  his  "weather"  side. 
So,  when  called  into  the  cabin  to  get 
liis  instructions,  he  began  telling  some 
good  stories  which  greatly  interested 
Captain  Price,  and  at  last  the  funny 
yarns  made  his  superior  officer  laugh 
heartily.  Then  coming  to  the  subject 
of  the  Ta-Kiang,  he  prevailed  upon 
Price  to  modify  the  instructions,  so 
that  the  words  "without  however, 
being  under  the  fire  from  the  forts" 
were  not  in  the  new  order.  His  in- 
structions read  as  follows: 

"As  the  steamer  under  your  eomrnand 
is  not  a  man-of-war  or  prepared  to  at- 
tack the  forts,  you  will  render  any  and 
<-,'-,r-j  other    aid    in   your   power     such    as 


towing  boats,  landing  men  and  receiving 
the  wounded  on  board  of  you  if  required 
to  do  so.  To  this  end  you  will  consult 
the  senior  officers  present." 

Practically  these  orders  amounted 
to  this:  "Use  your  own  discretion 
with  every  precaution."  So  the  next 
morning  the  Ta-Kiang,  with  an 
extra  boat,  sailed  with  Pearson  in 
charge.  With  him  were  Surgeon 
Alexander  M.  Vedder,  a  brother  of 
the  artist  Elihu,  Mr.  Butt,  master's 
mate,  and  fifteen  men,  each  with  a 
Sharpe's  rifle. 

With  his  little  steamer,  Pearson 
arrived  promptly  at  the  rendezvous, 
at  Himeshima  in  the  Inland  Sea.  He 
at  once  reported  to  the  British  Ad- 
miral Kuper.  The  same  good  for- 
tune met  him  that  he  had  had  with 
Captain  Price.  Fie  got  on  the  right 
side  of  the  bold  Briton  and  intimated 
that  he  wanted  to  give  Price's  orders 
the  largest  possible  "broad  construc- 
tion." He  desired  above  all  things 
not  to  be  made  the  reserve  vessel 
that  was  to  lie  outside  of  the  line,  to 
do  the  work  of  relief  or  towing  in 
case  a  ship  was,  sunk  or  got  aground. 
He  preferred  to  be  near  the  flag- 
ships. 

Admirals  Kuper  and  Jaurez  so  far 
yielded  to  his  request  as  to  give  him 
a  position,  not  indeed  with  the  ad- 
vance squadron  of  heavy  vessels 
which  were  to  anchor  directly  in 
front  of,  nor  with  the  light  squadron 
which  was  to  flank,  the  batteries; 
but  with  the  Conqueror,  Euryalus 
and  Scmiramis,  which  were  to  take 
their  stations  in  the  centre  to  the 
southeast  and  further  from  the  range 
of  the  Choshiu  cannon.  The  Con- 
queror had  the  British  Naval  Bri- 
gade on  board,     Between  this  British 
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brace,  the  flagship  and  the  troopship, 
on  his  right  and  the  big  French  Ad- 
miral's vessel,  the  Scmlramis,  on  bis 
left,  Pearson's  little  American  tug 
boat  appeared  like  a  terrier  pup 
among  mastiffs.  Nevertheless  Pear- 
son was  full  of  glee  that  he  was  not 
ruled  out  of  the  fight  and  sent  to  the 
rear  to  wait  until  his  services  as  am- 
bulance-master   were    required.     For 


Shimonoseki,  anchoring  in  the  after- 
noon beyond  reach  of  the  batteries. 
The  heaviest  naval  battle  ever  before 
known  in  Japanese  waters  had  been 
fought  at  this  same  place  in  i  185 
A.  1).  Then  the  issue  of  the  conflict 
between  the  fleets  numbering  seven 
hundred  war  junks,  of  the  Reds  and 
the  WhiteSj  or  the  Taira  and  Mina- 
moto,  was  the  practical  extermination 


Lieutenant  Frederick:  Pearson,  U.  S.  N. 


this  particular  purpose  the  heavy 
Dutch  steamer  Amsterdam  was  re- 
served, taking  her  station  to  the 
extreme  east,  while  the  Argus  of 
the  light  squadron  was  also  for  a  time 
held  back  with  the  same  end  in  view. 
Anchorage  was  left  at  9  A.  M.  on 
Sunday,  September  4th.  The  seven- 
teen ships  moved  in  three  columns, 
the  British  in  the  centre,  the  French 
and  Americans  on  the  right  and  the 
Dutch  on  the  left,  into  the  straits  of 


of  the  Taira  claim  Among  the  epi- 
sodes was  the  death  by  drowning  of 
the  boy  Mikado,  Antoku,  besides 
man\  women  and  nobles  of  the  medi- 
aeval court.  A  monument,  on  a  reef 
near  by,  commemorates  the  disaster. 
The  two  admirals  made  reconnois- 
sance  in  the  Coquette  to  discover 
the  position  oi  the  Japanese  hodai 
(cannon  platforms).  It  was  found 
that  eastward  from  the  town  of  Shi- 
monoseki,   along   the   blurts    were    no 
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Commander  of  the  Wyoming  in  the  fight  at  Shimonoseki 
the  year  before  Pearson's  exploit. 

fewer  than  ten  batteries.  These  had 
their  own  appropriate  Japanese 
names,  as  we  read  them  on  the  chart 
afterwards  published  by  the  Tokio 
government.  Concentrated  at  five 
points,  these  groups  had  5,  18,  18,  15, 
and  15  cannon,  respectively,  mounted 
and  read}'  for  work.  Over  them  flew 
the  flag  of  the  daimio,  a  white  bar 
with  three  balls  under  it  on  a  blue 
ground.  Higher  yet  was  a  pennant 
inscribed  with  Chinese  characters 
which  may  be  roughly  translated  lTor- 
ward  in  purity,"  meaning  obedience 
to  the  Emperor  and  duty  with  right 
motives.  The  Choshiu  clansmen  con- 
sidered they  were  obeying  the  Mikado 
and  defying  the  Tycoon. 

it  was  arranged  that  the  attack 
should  be  made  the  following  day  as 
soon  as  the  tide  served.     All  the  next 


morning,  preparations  for  battle  pro- 
ceeded. Decks  were  cleared,  am- 
munition hoisted,  boats  and  small 
arms  made  ready  for  landing  and 
stream  anchors  to  let  go  astern  were 
prepared.  It  was  arranged  by  the 
Admirals  that  the  advanced  squadron 
of  heavy  ships  with  rifled  cannon, 
consisting  of  the  Tartar,  Dupleix, 
Metal  en  Kruis,  Barrosa,  D'Gambi  and 
Leopard,  should  move  westward  until 
they  were  within  easy  cannon  shot  of 
the  chief  batteries.  The  lighter  squad- 
ron, consisting  of  the  Perseus,  Medu- 
sa, Tancred,  Coquette  and  Bouncer 
took  their  stations  over  along  the 
northern  shore  as  close  under  the  bluff 
as  possible  to  the  eastward,  so  as  to 
take  the  batteries  in  flank  with  a  rak- 
ing fire.  The  Amsterdam  lay  at  the 
extreme  right,  being  kept  in  reserve 
to  render  assistance  to  any  ship  dis- 
abled or  grounded. 

Three  vessels  in  the  fleet  had 
already  proved  the  skill  of  Japanese 
artillerists  during  the  previous  year. 
The  Dutch  corvette  Medusa  had  been 
rather  roughly  handled  on  July  nth, 
1863.  She  was  struck  in  thirty- 
four  places  and  hulled  seventeen 
times.  Three  eight-inch  shells  burst- 
ing on  board  had  killed  four  men  and 
wounded  five.  Eight  days  later  in 
the  same  year  because  the  French 
steamer  Kien  Chang  had  been  fired 
on,  the  S  emir  amis  and  Tancred  had 
shelled  the  batteries  and  landing  a 
force,  with  a  loss  of  only  three  men, 
destroyed  one  battery.  The  superb 
exploit  of  the  U.  S.  S.  S.  Wyoming 
in  the  Straits  of  Shimonoseki  under 
Captain  MacDougal  is  already  known 
to  history. 

When  Admiral  Kuper  shook  hands 
and     said     good-by     to     the     Dutch 
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captain,  Cascmbroot,  be  said,  "You 
owe  a  bill  to  be  paid."  The  Ameri- 
can and  French  also  had  the  same 
feeling-,  but  no  British  ship  had  been 
fired  on.  Indeed,  at  this  very 
moment,  Monday,  September  4th, 
1865,  orders  were  on  their  way  from 
London  to  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  not 
to  engage  in  hostilities.  The  word 
came  too  late. 

Now  about  the  Ta-Kiang's  one  gun. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was 
not  until  1854  that  Sir  William 
Armstrong  had  invented  the  rilled 
ordnance  that  bears  his  name,  and 
not  until  1858  was  it  recommended 
for  adoption  in  the  British  navy.  Be- 
tween 1858  and  1870,  the  Armstrong- 
gun  underwent  many  changes  and 
the  breech-loading  feature  was  aban- 
doned. The  first  British  squadron 
of  nine  vessels  with  one  hundred  guns 
in  1864  was  the  first  in  the  far  East 
equipped  with  the  new  breech-load- 
ing artillery.  The  Englishmen, 
thinking  they  were  then  ahead  of  all 
the  world  in  naval  matters,  were  ex- 
cessively proud  of  having  breech- 
loaders. They  were  continually 
twitting  our  officers  on  using  mttzzle- 
loading-  cannon  of  obsolete  patterns. 
They  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
merits  of  the  Parrott  rifle. 

When  Pearson  reached  the  fight- 
ing ground  with  his  one  gun,  he 
determined  to  make  his  Parrott  talk 
very  fast.  Should  "Polly" — so  named 
in  sailor's  punning  phrase — want  a 
cracker,  she  conld  have  all  she  could 
eat.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  was  later 
fully  proven  by  experience,  breech- 
loading,  as  then  practiced,  gave  no 
decided  superiority  over  quickly 
handled     muzzle    loaders,     especially 


Monument  to  the  Drowned  Boy  Mikado 

those  served    by    American    seamen. 

In  those  days,  the  breech  mechanism 
instead  of  moving,  as  now,  upon  an 

easy  joint,  which  a  boy  can  open  and 
shut,  was  wholly  free-  of  the  gun.  A 
man  had  to  null  out  the  heavy  un- 
supported mass  of  iron  and  hold  it 
while  the  cartridge  was  shoved  in. 
Then,  he.  had  to  lift,  push  in  and  lock 
up  the  clumsy  mass  of  metal.  Fur- 
thermore, the  elaborate  device  since 
invented  tor  checking  the  escape  of 
gas  was  not  then  known.  In  actual 
practice  in  battle,  the  work  of  firing 
the  breech-loader  was  slow.  Pear- 
son foresaw  this  and  knowing  both 
his  Parrott  gun  and  his  men  well,  he 
determined  to  beat,  if  possible,  the 
rate  of  fire  of  the  breech-loaders.  He 
would  waste  no  shot,  bin  at  the  right 
moment  would  show  what  American 
gunnery  conld  accomplish. 

'"His  conscience  and  his  gun.  he  thought 
His  duty   lay  between. 
And  with  a  right  good  will  he  strove 
To  keep  both  bright  and  clean.-' 

The  hour  having  arrived  and.  in 
Japanese  proverb,  "neither  fading 
flowers,  nor  running  rivers  nor  pass- 
ing    time"     waitinq-     for     man.     the 
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signals  from  the  Euryalus  were 
raised,  ordering  the  ships  to  their 
post  in  front  of  the  Choshiu  or 
northern  shore.  The  promontory  of 
Kojosan  on  the  opposite  southern 
shore  was  lined  with  thousands  of 
spectators,  subjects  of  the  rival  dai- 
mio  of  Buzen.  He,  being  an  ad- 
herent of  the  Yedo  Tycoon,  had  little 
objection  to  seeing  his  rival  and 
enemy  well  chastised  by  the  foreign- 
ers. Behind  the  ships  was  his  ten- 
gun  battery,  silent  as  the  grave. 

Over  one  hour  was  consumed  in 
the  movements  of  the  front,  flank  and 
central  squadrons.  Then,  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  reigned  that 
deadly  stillness  which  precedes  the 
battle  storm.  All  eyes  were  upon  the 
admiral's  ship.  At  half  past  three, 
the  long  awaited  signal  "engage  the 
enemy"  was  hoisted.  Soon,  the  hun- 
dred-pounder Armstrong  gun  of  the 
Euryalus  awoke  ten  thousand  echoes 
between  the  rocky  shores  of  one 
of  the  narrowest  ocean  passages  in 
the  world.  The  thunders  from  the 
broadsides  of  nearly  two  hundred 
guns  from  the  ships  were  answered 
quickly  by  shot  and  shell  from  seven 
of  the  ten  batteries,  all  well  manned 
and  served.  The  heavy  ships  engag- 
ing the  three  or  four  strongest  forts 
were  only  five  hundred  yards  distant. 
They  poured  volleys  of  shot  and  shell 
with  a  rapidity  and  effect  which  not 
only  surprised  the  Japanese,  who  saw 
their  carefully  built  batteries  crumb- 
ling before  their  eyes,  but  which  made 
them  think  that  there  must  be  some 
secret  potency  possessed  by  the 
Westerners,  not  laid  down  in  the 
books.  indeed  there  were  patriots 
then  serving  the  guns  who  have  since, 


in  China  and  Korea,  borne  Japan's 
sun-flag  and  made  their  names  known 
to  the  world,  and  they  have  done  it, 
in  part  at  least,  because  at  Shimo- 
noseki  in  1864,  they  swore  by  all  the 
gods  in  heaven  and  earth  that  they 
would  probe  the  mystery  of  Occi- 
dental power. 

The  flanking  squadron  of  light 
vessels,  five  in  number,  under  steam, 
moved  up  and  down  in  an  ellipse, 
engaging  the  three  forts  further  to  the 
eastward.  The  Japanese  returned  the 
fire  with  promptness  and  spirit  and 
were  able  to  keep  it  up  longest  in  the 
forts  at  both  ends  of  their  line.  At 
4.30,  an  Armstrong  hundred-pounder 
shell  caused  a  tremendous  explosion 
in  one  of  the  batteries,  and  an  hour 
later  the  close,  raking  fire  of  the  light 
squadron  had  silenced  the  forts  on 
Chofu  Point. 

It  was  soon  after  the  opening  of 
the  fight  that  the  central  squadron 
though  further  off,  began  to  take  part 
in  the  fray.  The  Armstrong  guns  of 
the  Euryalus  and  the  Conqueror 
and  the  heavy  rifles  of  the  Semi- 
rarnis  began  to  play,  even  at  long 
range  (3000  yards),  with  terrific 
power.  Fortunately  for  the  allies, 
occasional  breezes  blew  away  the 
smoke  and  allowed  the  guns  to  be 
pointed  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
It  was  not  more  than  a  half  an  hour 
from  the  echo  of  the  first  signal  gun, 
that  even  the  Amsterdam  and  Argus 
were  ordered  to  "close  and  engage." 
At  one  time,  the  Perseus  and  Medusa 
were  steadily  firing  from  a  point  of 
vantage  only  fifty  yards  from  one  of 
the  batteries. 

Pearson  who  had  taken  his  station 
awaited   his   opportunity,  wasting  no 
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ammunition.       The      Japanese      had 
made  the  best  use  of  the  natural  apt 
ness  of  the  ground   for  the  purpose 

of  fortification.  Most  of  the  forts 
were  difficult  to  distinguish,  as  some 
were  sunken  and  some  hidden  by  the 
bamboo  scrub  and  other  vegetation. 
Hence  Pearson's  wisdom.  As  soon 
as  the  flashes  and  smoke  puffs  against 
the  woody  bluff  showed  exactly  where 
the  Japanese  guns  were  mounted,  he 
took  his  bearings  as  coolly  as  if  at 
Sandy  Hook  or  Indian  Head.  He 
was  delighted  to  find  the  air  so  clear, 
owing  to  the  lively  breezes.  Having 
himself  prepared  every  detail  as  to 
ammunition,  elevation  and  sights, 
though  his  men  were  as  eager  as  him- 
self, the  exact  moment  of  doing  the 
greatest  execution  was  awaited.  He 
got  his  ship  exactly  in  line  between 
two  forts.  With  good  firing,  every 
shell  would  be  likely  to  drop  inside 
the  biggest  of  the  pair,  which 
mounted  fourteen  guns. 

What  surprised  the  British  and 
Dutch  officers,  who  heard  the  ring"  of 
the  thirty-pound  Parrott  gun,  was  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  piece  was 
served.  One  American  officer  de- 
clares that  at  the  height  of  the  fight 
Pearson  out-shot  any  one  of  the 
British  Armstrong  breech-loading 
guns  two  to  one.  It  is  probable  that 
not  a  single  charge  was  wasted.  It 
is  certain  that  the  praises  lavished 
upon  Pearson  and  his  one  gun  in  the 
official  reports  of  Kuper,  Jaurez  and 
Casembroot  and  in  the  English  cor- 
respondent of  The  Japan  Herald  were 
fully  deserved. 

After  one  hour's  rain  of  balls  and 
shells  the  fire  from  the  batteries  No.  4 
and   No.   5    began   to   slacken.     In   a 
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hall  hour  from  the  first  signs  of  weak- 
ness, the  fire  ceased  altogether. 
Japanese  historians  declare  that  this 
was  from  lack  of  ammunition.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  hour  of  bom- 
bardment at  half  past  five,  batteries 
six.  seven  and  eight  were  also  cold 
and  quiet.  During  the  tight  the 
Conqueror  grounded  twice,  but  got 
off  without  damage,  and  the  Coquette 
left  the  eastern  end  of  the  light 
squadron  to  assist  among  the  heavy 
ships.  The  Tartar  was  hulled  twen- 
ty-three times,  her  chain  cable  and 
main-yard  carried  away  and  her 
Mag  riddled.  A  shell  burst  on  the 
Metal  en  Kruis'  bridge,  killing  two 
men.  The  spars  and  rigging  of  the 
Dnplei.v  and  Barrosa  were  badly  cut 
up  and  the  paddle  boxes  of  the  Leop- 
ard struck  with  shot  and  shell. 
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It  was  then  too  dark  to  read 
signals  and  too  late  in  the  day  to 
land  the  marines  and  sailors  but  to 
the  Dutch  Captain  Casembroot's 
question  to  Commander  Kingston  of 
the  Perseus  as  to  what  he  was  going 
to  do,  the  answer  was  given  "we  go 
ashore  to  spike  the  guns" ;  Casem- 
broot  answered  "My  two  boats  follow 
you."  With  a  hurrah  and  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  squadron,  the  party 
landed,  rushed  up  the  bluff,  spiked 
the  fourteen  guns  in  battery  No.  5, 
laid  a  train  of  powder  to  the  magazine 
(which  missed)  and  within  twenty 
minutes  got  on  shipboard  again,  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  man.  That  happy 
dash  was  done  in  the  face  of  musketry 
from  men  of  the  demoralized  garrison 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  woods 
and  undergrowth.  Its  value  was  seen 
the  next  morning,  when  the  Per- 
seus grounded  right  under  this  very 
fort.  For  twenty-five  hours,  she  lay 
helpless,  heeling  over  to  the  star- 
board ten  degrees.  Her  fourteen 
guns  would  have  been  useless  had  the 
Japanese  re-occupied  the  fort. 

At  daylight,  next  morning,  Tues- 
day, September  6th,  the  plucky  garri- 
son of  battery  No.  8  having  trained 
their  guns  on  the  Tartar  and  Dupleix 
opened  the  day's  work  by  killing 
and  wounding  ten  men  on  the  for- 
mer and  six  on  the  latter  vessel, 
'i  he  heavy  squadron  took  up  a  new 
position  and  returned  the  fire  of  the 
battery  with  spirit.  The  Euryalus 
and  S  emir  amis  at  longer  range 
joined  in  with  their  heavy  rifles. 
Pearson  in  the  Ta-Kiang,  by  firing 
over  the  mast  heads  of  the  advanced 
squadron,  again  showed  the  effective- 
ness  and    range  of   the   Parrott   gun 


and  his  own  skill  as  an  artillerist. 
Further  need  of  bombardment  was 
over  when  a  bomb  set  on  fire  bar- 
racks near  the  magazine,  which  with 
its  seven  or  eight  hundred  shells  blew 
up.     After  this  both  forts  were  silent. 

After  breakfast,  all  being  arranged 
for  disembarkation,  the  British 
marines  and  the  French  and  Dutch 
sailors  were  put  into  their  boats. 
Then  Pearson  had  further  work  to  do 
in  towing  the  men  to  the  opposite 
shore.  The  Argus,  Perseus,  Coquette, 
Tancred,  Amsterdam  and  Medusa  also 
aided  in  the  enterprise,  which  quickly 
put  over  a  thousand  men  on  the  beach 
at  the  edge  of  the  bluffs.  The  Bouncer 
moved  in  close  ashore,  prepared  to 
cover  the  landing  and  to  silence  any 
resistance  from  the  Japanese,  while 
the  upper  deck  Armstrongs  of  the 
Conqueror  and  Euryalus  kept  playing 
on  the  forts.  The  Perseus,  which  also 
took  part,  got  aground,  as  we  have 
seen,  and  stuck  fast  till  midnight  of 
the  following  day. 

In  the  forts  all  the  guns  were  dis- 
mounted and  spiked.  The  carriages 
and  platforms  wTere  burned  and  the 
magazines  blown  up.  As  it  was  un- 
wise to  keep  the  men  ashore  on  those 
rocky  bluffs,  with  forests  on  every 
side  except  in  front,  the  men  were 
ordered  to  return  on  shipboard  at  four 
o'clock.  The  marines  when  at  bat- 
tery No.  5  were  attacked  by  the  Jap- 
anese in  force,  but  after  a  little  fight- 
ing the  latter  were  driven  off,  and 
their  stockade  was  captured  with  a 
loss  of  seven  light  field  guns.  It  was 
after  the  Dutch  and  French  had 
reached  their  ships,  that  the  Japanese 
made  their  attack,  so  the  British  had 
all  the  glory  of  the  land  battle. 
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After  Admiral  Knpcr  had  moved 
his  heaviest  vessels  westward  round 
the  promontory  to  attend  to  batteries 
No.  9  and  No.  10  and  fire  had  been 
opened,  it  was  found  that  they  were 
silent,  so  parties  were  quickly  landed 
to  demolish  and  dismantle  them. 
Two  Dutch  and  two  British  men  of 
war  also  steamed  up  to  the  town  of 
Shimonoseki,  which  appeared  to  be 
wholly  deserted. 

The  next  day,  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 7th,  was  one  of  fierce  toil.  Large 
working  parties  were  landed  after  the 
forts,  then  full  of  Japanese  soldiers, 
had  been  emptied  by  a  broadside  from 
the  heavy  squadron.  Beside  the  dead 
and  the  debris  of  war  there  were  found 
several  Dutch  books  on  artillery  and 
a  map  tracing*  out  the  position  of 
the  ships  during  the  fight  up  to  the 
moment  of  the  final  broadside.  The 
captured  cannon  were  brought  on 
board  the  conquering  ships,  Pearson 
receiving  on  the  Ta-Kiang  a  large 
bronze  gun  as  the  American  share  of 
the  spoil.  The  batteries  from  Nos.  1 
to  8  were  thus  cleared  out  and  left 
to  desolation.  Their  sites  were  in  a 
few  years  overgrown  with  bamboo 
grass  and  trees,  but  now  in  1903  some 
of  the  strongest  forts  in  the  empire 
make  impossible  repetition  of  the  easy 
triumph  of  1864.  By  the  evening  of 
the  7th  every  one  of  the  Japanese 
guns,  sixty-two  pieces  in  all,  was 
on  board  the  allied  squadron. 

While  the  work  of  demolition  was 
in  progress  an  envoy  (wdio  was  none 
other  than  I  to,  now  Marquis,  and  for 
five  times  premier  of  the  empire) 
from  the  daimio  of  Choshiu  came  on 
board  the  British  flagship  to  ask  for 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  to  de- 
clare the  straits   open  to  navigation. 


Admirals  ECuper  and  Jaurez  at  once 
agreed  to  the  request.  \  general 
signal  was  made  to  the  whole  squad- 
ron to  hoist  a  flag  of  truce  on  each 

vessel.        The    embarrassment     which 

this  order  caused  showed  thai  even 

war  may  have  its  funny  side.  Pear- 
son had  brought  along  a  boat,  a  can- 
non, Sharpens  rifles  and  ammunition, 
but  had  utterly  forgotten  such  a  thing 
as  a  white  flag.  Nevertheless,  the 
mother  of  invention  being  present 
suddenly  gave  birth  to  a  new  brood 
of  strange  children.  Instead  of  war's 
varied  progeny  of  color — the  red, 
white  and  bine,  in  all  the  flags  o\ 
France,  Netherlands  and  the  United 
States,  and  even  Great  Britain — 
necessity  now  smiled  to  see  even 
greater  variety  in  her  white  offspring. 
On  the  gaff  of  one  ship  was  a  table 
cloth,  on  another  a  shirt,  on  a  third  a 
towel,  while  pillow  cases,  handker- 
chiefs and  bed  sheets  suddenly  be- 
came symbols  of  peace  and  flags  of 
truce.  Although  Monday  had  passed 
and  it  was  midweek,  wash-day  seemed 
to  have  suddenly  returned.  We  have 
not  yet  learned  just  what  sort  of  white 
dry  goods  the  American  lieutenant 
displayed  under  the  stars  and  stripes, 
in  lieu  of  the  olive  branch. 

Xow  came  fresh  work  for  Pearson 
and  the  Ta-Kiang.  Some  of  the 
ships,  especially  the  Dupleix,  the 
Tartar  and  the  lighter  paddle-wheel 
steamers  had  been  badly  handled 
in  the  fight  and  there  were  a  good 
many  wounded  officers  and  men  who 
had  now  to  be  attended  to.  In  the 
land  operations  the  Naval  Brigade 
had  lost  seven  killed  and  twenty-six 
wounded,  their  flag  being  pierced  six 
times  with  musket  balls.  Fortunately 
the  Ta-Kiang  being  the  smallest    was 
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also  the  swiftest  vessel  of  the  fleet, 
so  Pearson  was  able  to  get  the 
wounded  men  more  quickly  to  the 
hospital  at  Yokohama  and  thus  save 
life,  limb  and  health.  Splendid 
fighter  as  he  had  been,  he  showed 
himself  among  the  noblest  in  his 
practical  humanity,  making  every 
preparation  and  sacrificing  his  own 
personal  comfort.  His  contagious 
enthusiasm  animated  the  crew  of 
the  Ta-Kiang,  so  that  the  wounded 
were  cared  for  with  the  greatest 
promptness  and  assiduity.  The  total 
loss  of  the  allies  was  twelve  killed, 
one  missing  and  fifty-six  wounded. 
Of  the  latter  fifty-one  were  English, 
four  French  and  one  Dutch.  None  of 
the  Americans  was  hurt,  nor  had 
the  Ta-Kiang  been  hit.  The  ship 
reached  Yokohama  in  safety  and  her 
fifty-six  wounded  were  quickly  trans- 
ferred to  the  hospital. 

For  this  gallant  action,  Lieutenant 
Pearson  was  later  awarded  by  Queen 
Victoria  the  decoration  of  the  military 
division  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 
By  a  special  act  of  Congress  he  was 
allowed  to  retain  this  reward  of  gal- 
lantry.    He  died  in  1890. 

The  rest  of  the  story,  how  the  Ty- 
coon first  ordered  out  the  fighting 
men  of  twenty  clans  to  punish  Cho- 
shiu,  and  then  made  ignominious 
failure  of  the  whole  campaign;  how 
the  intelligent  Japanese  who  through 
superior  physical  force  had  lost  at 
Shimonoseki     were     morally     trans- 


formed into  heroes,  by  whom  the 
prestige  of  the  Bakufu  was  ruined; 
how  Choshiu  and  Satsuma  made  up 
their  quarrels  and,  winning  by  coali- 
tion with  other  clans  at  Kioto,  seized 
the  boy  Mikado,  raising  him  meta- 
phorically on  their  shields  of  leader- 
ship, as  the  ancient  Teutons  did  lit- 
erally, and  created  New  Japan;  how 
the  allies  extorted  an  indemnity  of 
$3,000,000  in  gold,  of  which — for  the 
moral  support  of  a  tug  boat  and  one 
gun — the  United  States  got  $750,000 ; 
how  this  untouched  money  of  the 
"Japanese  indemnity"  in  the  Treasury 
at  Washington  accumulated  by  in- 
terest until  it  doubled  itself;  how  the 
$750,000  was  righteously  paid  back 
to  Japan  and  came  to  resurrection  in 
schoolhouses,  while  Uncle  Sam  semi- 
righteously  pocketed  the  usury  there- 
on— all  this  is  interesting,  but  it  is  not 
naval. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Japanese 
have  learned  the  secrets  of  the  mate- 
rial forces  of  the  West,  the  Choshiu 
men  excel  in  both  civil  and  military 
abilities,  and  on  the  top  of  Kameyama 
have  reared  in  bronze  the  artistic  me- 
morials of  their  intrepid  rulers.  The 
young  man  of  1864,  Ito,  then  fresh 
from  a  short  stay  in  London,  who 
tried  to  persuade  his  feudal  lord  not 
to  try  an  issue  with  four  nations  and 
their  modern  artillery,  has  since  be- 
come "the  father  of  the  constitution," 
five  times  premier  and  the  incarna- 
tion of  modern  Japan. 
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By  Nina  Welles  Tibbot 


I 


F   you    don't   hurry    Kit   up   a 

leetlc,    paw,    we    never    will 

git     there,     nohow."       Alvena 

•pushed  back  her  slat-sunbon- 

net  and   looked  into   her  husband's 

face.     "We're  goin'  awful  slow,"  she 

observed  anxiously. 

"There  ain't  no  use  hurryin',  Veen, 
we  air  behint  and  we'll  stay  behint, 
spite  uv  anything  we  kin  do  now. 
The  rest  uv  the  crew  air  five  miles 
ahead  uv  us,  if  they  is  a  rod.  What- 
ever there  is  to  git  will  be  got  afore 
we  trail  in.  We  never  hev  got 
nuthin',  'tain't  our  luck."  The  wind 
was  blowing  the  rim  of  his  battered 
straw  hat  in  his  face.  He  jerked  it 
off  and  tossed  it  in  the  back  of  the 
wagon.  "There,  you  stay  there  till 
I  call  fur  ye.  I  never  could  git  used 
taonnecessary  togs." 

Alvena  followed  his  movement 
with  her  eye,  then  she  reached  over 
and  carefully  picked  the  lines  from 
her  husband's  nerveless  hands.  "Git 
up,  Kit!"  she  said  in  a  commanda- 
tory  voice,  giving  them  a  pull.  The 
horse  understood  and  quickened  her 
pace. 

With  nothing  else  to  occupy  his 
mind,  Mr.  Toole  followed  the  usual 
occupation  of  reiterating  his  woes. 
His  head  was  bare  and  the  wind  was 
blowing  his  tawny,  gray  hair  in  his 
face.  "I  s'pose  they're  all  there  and 
hev  struck  ore  by  this  time,"  he  said 
disconsolately.      "I     never     struck 


nuthin'  yet  but  hard  luck.  I've  al- 
ways struck  plenty  uv  that.  I  was 
hopin'  tu  strike  luck  in  Mizzouri,  but 
all  I  got  was  the  shakes.  Then  I 
went  on  inter  Arkansaw,  still  a  hop- 
in'  fur  somethin',  an'  I  got  ther  fever 
an'  most  died.  I  never  struck  notliin' 
an'  never  will;  it  don't  run  in  the 
Toole  family.  Now,  some  folks  is 
different,  everything  they  tech  '11 
turn  inter  money.  If  we  hed  staid 
in  Injiana  we  might  uv  hed  two  boys 
most  big  enough  to  work  an'  earn 
us  a  livin',  'stead  o'  buryin'  'em 
clown  there  in  Arkansaw.  Trouble 
is,  Veen,  you  air  too  ambitious. 
You  is  poor  an'  why  ain't  ye  content 
to  be  poor?" 

"O,  paw,"  interrupted  Alvena, 
"James  Whitcomb  is  woke  up  and 
is  yellin'  at  the  top  o'  his  voice. 
You  hush  him  up  a  leetle.  May  be 
you'd  better  give  him  a  piece ;  like 
as  not,  he's  hungry." 

Mr.  Toole  climbed  over  the  board 
seat  and  stepped  down  among  the 
boxes  and  cooking  utensils  in  the 
back  of  the  wagon.  Gathering  James 
Whitcomb  in  his  arms,  he  emerged 
once  more  into  the  light  of  day.  The 
"baby,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called, 
ceased  his  vociferating  screams,  and 
comforted  himself  with  a  piece  of 
cold  corn  bread.  Alvena  watched 
him,  and  a  smile,  quite  unknowingly, 
crept  into  her  anxious,  sunburnt 
face.    One  coarse  hand  slipped  away 
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from  the  lines  and  tenderly  patted 
the  little  dirty  ones  holding  fast  his 
hard  bread. 

"I  wouldn't  uv  tuk  this  long  jant 
if  it  wasn't  fur  you,"  she  said  in  her 
soft  motherly  voice,  "but  I  jest 
couldn't  bear  to  think  uv  you  bein' 
poor  always  the  way  we  hev.  It's 
jest  awful !  It  don't  matter  so  much 
about  yer  paw  and  me,  we've  sort  uv 
got  used  to  it,  but  to  think  of  a  leetle 
fellar  jest  startin'  out  an'  gettin' 
things  hard  from  start  to  finish,  is 
enough  to  make  a  'body  do  most 
anything."  The  horse  had  slackened 
her  pace,  and  Alvena  turned  away 
from  the  child. 

"Git  up  there,  you  old  rack-o'- 
bones,  you're  slower'n  cold  tar." 
The  voice  had  changed  to  a  rasping 
tone  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the 
woman's  face.  She  was  young,  not 
over  thirty,  and  yet  the  look  of 
youth  had  long  since  departed.  Per- 
haps the  hot  winds  had  burnt  it  out 
or  the  garrulous  philosophy  of  Mr. 
Toole  had  worn  it  away.  Her  chest 
was  hollow  and  her  shoulders  nar- 
row and  bent,  her  whole  figure  had 
the  dragged  appearance  common  to 
women  who  have  spent  much  time 
in  a  prairie  schooner  or  borne  the 
hardships  of  the  frontier.  She  had 
an  abundance  of  yellow  hair,  but  it 
was  strained  away  from  her  face  and 
twisted  into  the  hardest  possible 
knot  on  the  back  of  her  head.  One 
almost  wondered  the  hot  winds  had 
not  burnt  it  brown,  as  it  had  every- 
thing else  on  which  the  eye  could 
rest.  The  only  other  redeemable 
feature  she  possessed  was  a  pair  of 
wistful,  brown  eyes.  Now  they  were 
anxiously  looking  for  the  trail,  which 
was    observable   by   tufts   of   desert 


grass  beaten  to  the  ground  by  the 
preceding  members  of  their  com- 
pany. 

"You'd  'better  ease  up  a  leetle, 
Veen,  you're  settin'  too  much  store 
on  gittin'  somethin',"  Mr.  Toole  sug- 
gested in  his  spiritless  voice.  "It's 
jest  as  I  tell  ye,  everything'll  be  took 
long  afore  we  git  there.  If  you 
drive  old  Kit  too  hard,  she  won't  hev 
no  meat  left  on  her  bones  time  we 
reach  the  Gulch." 

"She'll  hev  nothin'  to  do  after- 
ward but  put  some  on,"  said  Alvena, 
keeping  a  tight  hold  of  the  reins. 
The  two  stopped  talking  and  voice- 
less monotony  reigned.  In  all  that 
vast  expanse  not  a  living  thing  could 
be  heard.  Not  the  hum  of  an  insect 
nor  the  whir  of  a  pair  of  wings. 
There  were  no  leaves  to  murmur  in 
the  breeze  nor  water  to  trickle  over 
rocks.  Not  a  bird  circled  in  the  air 
or  called  to  its  mate,  only  a  hot  sun 
shining  in  a  cloudless  sky  above  a 
boundless  stretch  of  burnt  grass. 
Here  and  there  a  bunch  of  cacti 
stretched  spiny  leaves  for  the  sun  to 
blacken,  or  a  clump  of  grease-root 
pushed  its  way  out  of  the  baked 
earth.  Sometimes  a  horned  toad  or 
a  scaly  reptile  crossed  their  path,  but 
these,  like  everything  else  on  the 
desert,  were  voiceless. 

It  was  terribly  hot.  Alvena  pushed 
her  sunbonnet  farther  back  and  tried 
to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  The 
strange  feeling  of  yesterday  was 
coming  on  again.  There  were  cop- 
per-colored spots  before  her  eyes  and 
a  sullen  roaring  in  her  ears.  A  pain 
was  in  her  temples  and  an  unquench- 
able thirst  burning  her  throat.  She 
felt  like  telling  Mr.  Toole  about  it, 
but  he  would   be   sure  to   stop   the 
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wagon  and  lengthen  their  delay. 
He  had  always  courted  delays  that 
had  kept  him  back  and  put  him 
where  he  was  now — the  last  of  the 
prospectors. 

"You  may  drive  a  little  while  if 
you  want  to,  Jim,"  Alvena  said, 
pushing  the  lines  into  his  hands, 
"I'm  so  sleepy,  I  think  I'll  lie  down  a 
spell.  Keep  her  agoin'  at  a  good 
pace,  won't  ye,  Jim?  We're  awful 
fur  behind."  She  waited  until  she 
felt  him  take  the  lines,  then  she 
tumbled  into  the  back  of  the  wagon 
and  laid  down  on  a  pile  of  bedding. 

Soon  the  noise  in  her  ears  in- 
creased and  a  dizziness  blinded  her 
eyes,  bringing  an  hallucination  be- 
fore them.  The  dirty  canvas  cover 
glowed  white  and  stretched  away 
back  to  her  old  home.  There  were 
the  green  trees  she  used  to  love 
spreading  their  friendly  shade  above 
the  dear  little  brook  that  trickled 
away  to  the  milk-house  where  pans 
of  cool,  refreshing  milk  were  waiting 
to  be  skimmed.  How  cold  and  wet 
everything  looked.  The  door  was 
open  and  she  could  see  her  mother 
getting  supper.  The  potatoes  were 
boiling,  spitting  out  little  bubbles  on 
the  hot  stove.  There  were  biscuit, 
crisp  and  brown,  ready  to.  be  eaten. 
Her  father  was  dozing  under  the  old 
elm,  waiting  for  some  one  to  call  him 
to  supper.  Jane  had  come  in  with  a 
pail  of  strawberries,  and  while  they 
plucked  the  hulls,  they  talked  of  her. 
They  hoped  things  were  well  with 
her. 

When  she  awroke  the  vision  was 
gone.  The  sun  was  still  beating  on 
the  wagon  cover,  but  the  roaring  in 
her  head  had  ceased  and  the  copper- 
colored  spots  had  disappeared.  There 


were  tears  on  her  checks,  for  the  vis- 
ion had  not  left  one  of  the  good 
things  she  saw  and  craved.  Hastily 
brushing  them  away,  she  called 
"Jim"  in  a  trembling  voice.  No  one 
answered.  She  raised  herself  and 
sat  up.  The  wagon  was  still  and  the 
board  seat  was  empty.  Parting  the 
canvas,  she  looked  out.  Jim  had 
built  a  fire  and  was  boiling  water. 
James  Whitcomb  was  helping  him 
by  bringing  dry  grass  to  feed  the 
flames.  Kit  was  browsing  among 
the  cacti  looking  for  fresher  morsels 
than  could  be  found  in  the  open.  All 
were  apparently  happy,  while  the 
Gulch,  O,  the  Gulch  was  so  far 
away ! 

"What  did  you  stop  for,  Jim?" 
Alvena  asked.  The  fever  had  put  a 
tremor  in  her  voice  and  turned  her 
skin  a  dull  yellow. 

"I  knew  you'd  begin  fussin'  soon 
as  ever  you  woke  up.  James  Whit- 
comb was  tired  o'  ridin'  and  I  was 
gettin'  terribly  hungry.  'Tain't  no 
use  hurryin'  so,  we're  too  late  any- 
how." Alvena  sank  weakly  back  on 
the  old  quilt.  Jim  never  looked  so 
helpless  to  her  before  or  so  little  to 
be  depended  upon.  "And  the  baby," 
she  said  in  a  trembling  voice,  "is  a 
leetle  fellar  and  there's  only  me.  O, 
God,  I  must  not,  I  must  not  fail!" 
Her  voice  sank  to  a  sob  that  was  lost 
among  the  clatter  of  tin  dishes  and 
the  cries  of  James  Whitcomb. 

With  an  effort  she  climbed  down 
from  the  wagon  and  went  over  and 
sat  down  beside  Jim.  When  the 
kettle  boiled,  she  made  tea  and  gave 
them  to  drink  with  their  corn  bread 
and  fried  bacon.  An  hour  later  they 
were  on  the  road  again  following  the 
trail  to  Sandy  Gulch. 
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"Bill  Saunders  said  he'd  wait  fur 
us  to  git  there,"  said  Mr.  Toole  dis- 
consolately, "but  he  won't,  he'll  jest 
stake  out  them  claims  the  first  thing 
he  does.  His  word  ain't  good  fur 
nothin'  no  more;  nobody's  is.  I  used 
to  count  on  a  man's  word  a  good 
deal,  but  that  was  afore  I  knowed 
'em  so  well.  They  is  all  uv  'em 
lookin'  fur  theirselves,  and  they  is 
lookin'  awful  hard." 

"You  wouldn't  expect  'em  to  wait 
all  summer  fur  ye,  would  ye,  paw?" 
Alvena  asked,  still  anxious  about  the 
unnecessary  loss  of  time  occasioned 
by  cooking  an  extra  meal. 

"You  never  did  hev  no  sympathy 
fur  me.  You  is  one  uv  them  wim- 
min  that  think  a  man  can  stand 
everything.  I  hev  had  the  misery  in 
my  left  knee  since  ever  we  started 
out,  and  thet  old  board  seat  don't 
make  it  no  easier.  I  ain't  a  goin'  to 
say  nuthin'  though,  if  I  set  right  here 
and  die  in  my  tracks.  Wimmin  folks 
is  different,  they  is  better  able  to 
stand  things.  You  hain't  complained 
a  word  since  we  started,  and  I  de- 
clare if  I  hain't  felt  like  lyin'  abed 
more'n  half  the  time  since  we  left 
Mizzouri.  It's  too  dry,  that's  what's 
the  matter;  even  my  bones  is  gettin' 
dry." 

"Never  mind,  paw,  we'll  git  there 
pretty  soon."  A  sympathetic  tone 
had  crept  into  Alvena's  voice. 

"We  ought  to  git  there  to-morrow 
night.  Them  mountains  is  showin' 
up  awful  clost  and  thet  purple  streak 
over  to  the  left  is  the  Gulch,  I 
reckon." 

"To-morrow  night !"  said  Alvena, 
gasping  out  the  words.  "Is  it  pos- 
sible we'uns'll  be  out  o'  this — this — ■" 
she    evidently    could    think    of    no 


word  that  would  express  her  mean- 
ing, for  when  she  had  hesitated,  she 
went  on,  "this-  desert  to-morrow 
night?"  She  held  the  reins  closer, 
urging  old  Kit  with  so  much  spirit 
in  her  voice,  that  the  ancient  equine 
broke  into  a  slow  trot. 

"I  didn't  say  we'd  sure  be  there," 
said  Jim,  fearful  lest  he  had  put  too 
bright  a  spot  on  the  distant  horizon, 
"I  said,  I  reckoned  we'd  git  there." 

"Seems  to  me  James  Whitcomb  is 
actin'  a  leetle  queer  to-night,"  said 
Alvena,  parting  the  canvas  and  look- 
ing in  upon  the  sleeping  child,  "he 
ain't  said  nothin'  since  we  broke 
camp." 

"I  thought  he  was  a  trifle  feverish 
this  afternoon.  He'll  git  the  fever 
the  first  thing  you  know  and  die  out 
here,  where  they  ain't  nobody  nor 
nothin',"  said  Jim  in  his  prophetic 
voice. 

"O,  Jim !"  Alvena  was  climbing 
down  from  the  seat. 

"Thet's  what  the  other  two  died 
uv,"  declared  Jim  triumphantly.  "I 
don't  know  why  you  shouldn't  be 
expectin'  uv  it  with  him  ?" 

Alvena  made  no  answer,  she  had 
knelt  beside  the  little  unkept  fig- 
ure and  was  holding  him  in  her 
arms.  The  moon  was  creeping  up 
above  the  clouds,  and  she  held  him 
so  the  light  would  fall  on  his  face. 
It  was  flushed  with  deeper  spots  on 
either  cheek.  She  felt  his  little 
hands,  brushing  away  the  crumbs  of 
corn  bread  and  wiping  off  the  greasy 
tracks  of  fried  bacon.  They  were 
hot  and  his  breath — she  bent  her 
head  lower  so  the  little  puffs  of  air 
could  fan  her  cheek — was  short  and 
quick.  What  if  he  should  die  out 
here  on  the  desert  with  no  one  to 
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care  for  him  but  her?  The  thought 
sapped  her  strength,  making  her  feci 
weak  and  uncertain.  Unable  to  rise, 
she  held  the  child  close  to  her  breast, 
praying  inaudible  prayers  and  moan- 
ing softly. 

When  Jim  stopped  and  began 
making  preparations  for  the  night, 
Alvena  offered  no  protestations,  she 
did  not  even  notice  the  wagon  was 
not  moving,  she  was  thinking  of  the 
baby.  "I  am  strong  and  can  stand 
it,"  she  said  in  a  weak,  trembling 
voice,  "but  he  is  sech  a  leetle  fellar. 
O,  God,  be  good  to  my  baby !" 

Remembering  there  were  a  few 
drops  of  water  left  from  the  evening 
meal,  she  reached  for  the  dish,  and 
dipping  her  fingers  in,  touched  them 
to  his  temples,  letting  them  rest  a 
long  time  on  the  small,  burning 
brow.  When  the  water  was  nearly 
gone,  she  crept  away  to  look  for 
more.  Jim  lay  stretched  on  the 
ground,  his  face  turned  toward  the 
sky.  As  she  passed,  she  stopped  and 
looked  at  him.  She  was  glad  he 
could  sleep,  but  she  wondered  how  it 
was  possible  when  the  baby  was 
sick.  She  hurried  away,  for  the 
moon  gave  his  face  a  ghastly  look. 
When  she  had  followed  every  dark 
streak  and  seeming  elevation  that 
marked  the  distant  range  of  vision, 
only  to  find  a  dry  ridge  or  a  rocky 
waste,  she  came  back  and  lay  down 
by  the  sleeping  child.  While  the 
hours  passed  she  held  the  baby  and 
watched  the  moon  circle  high  in  the 
heavens,  to  hide,  at  last,  behind  a 
pile  of  gray  clouds. 

When  the  sun  rose,  she  covered 
her  eyes  with  her  sleeve  and  thought 
of  the  long  hot  day  and  wondered 
what  it  would  bring — to  the  baby. 


Tn  a  few  moments  he  moved  and 
moaned,  faintly  asking  for  water. 
"Jim!"  Alvena  cried  piteously,  "Jim, 
ain't  there  no  water?"  Jim  shuffled 
away,  and  she  began  talking  to  the 
baby,  calling  it  all  the  endearing 
names  her  troubled  brain  could  de- 
vise. But  there  was  no  response, 
the  lips  did  not  part,  nor  the  heavy 
eyelids  open.  When  she  had  waited 
a  long  time,  Jim  came.  1  le  had  found 
a  little  water,  very  muddy,  but  it 
was  water,  and  she  was  glad.  After 
she  had  given  him  some  to  drink,  she 
poured  a  little  in  a  dish  and  mechan- 
ically washed  his  face  and  the  little 
feet  that  had  so  bravely  tramped  the 
desert  sands.  Then  she  took  him  in 
her  arms  again,  rocking  to  and  fro 
and  cooing  softly. 

When  the  wagon  began  moving, 
mother  and  child  lay  back  and  slept 
that  unconscious,  yet  painful  slum- 
ber that  accompanies  fever. 

When  the  sun  had  reached  the 
zenith,  Jim  touched  her  and  she  sat 
up.  She  reached  for  the  baby. 
Something  cool  touched  her  hand, 
she  shivered  as  though  struck  with 
plague.  Looking  down,  she  saw  the 
little  hot  face  pillowed  on  the  coarse 
quilt.  She  bathed  him  again,  put- 
ting little  drops  of  water  between  his 
closed  lips.  Jim  brought  her  some 
tea  and  she  drank  it  feverishly,  tak- 
ing little  bites  of  the  detested  corn 
bread.  The  sun  grew  hotter  and  the 
copper-colored  spots  again  spread 
themselves  before  her  vision,  making 
a  glittering  path  back  to  the  old 
home  and  the  little  white  bed 
stretched  out  by  the  window  under 
the  linden  tree.  How  white  and  cool 
it  looked !  Her  mother  was  beside 
her  smoothing  her  brow  and  trying 
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to  quiet  the  pain  in  her  head.  She 
was  rocking  gently  and  singing- 
snatches  of  old  songs  in  a  soft,  mu- 
sical voice.  Alvena  strained  her 
ears  to  listen. 

"There's  a  land  that  is  fairer  than  day, 
And  by  faith,  we  can  see  it  afar." 

"Fairer  than  day,"  the  words  rang 
in  her  ears.  How  she  longed  for  a 
land  that  was  fair,  cool,  beautiful. 
"In  the  sweet  by  and  by,"  came  the 
soft  refrain.  "By  and  by,"  came  the 
echo.  Jim  said  to-night,  not  'by  and 
by,  but  to-night.  Would  night  never 
come?  She  turned  her  head  and  a 
breeze  blew  through  the  linden  and 
fanned  her  cheek.  A  bird  sang,  then 
she  heard  her  mother's  voice  again. 

"Jesus,   lover  of  my  soul, 
Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly." 

"Fly,"  echo  sounded  in  her  ears, 
away  from  the  desert,  away  from 
sickness,  away  from  want.  "Hide 
me,"  sang  her  mother's  voice.  "Hide 
me,"  came  the  echo,  away  from  the 
sun,  the  burnt  grass,  the  spiny  cacti. 
The  baby  moaned.  The  music  was 
hushed,  the  little  white  bed  vanished, 
the  yellow  spots  were  gone.  The 
sullen  roar  was  still  ringing  in  her 
ears,  but  the  baby's  cry  was  louder 
than  all  else  and  she  stumbled  to  her 
feet.  It  was  water  she  wanted,  the 
baby  was  crying  for  water.  When 
she  had  found  some,  she  went  back 
and  hushed  the  child's  cries.  When 
all  was  still  the  sweet  refrain  min- 
gled with  the  roaring  in  her  head. 
"Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly,"  rang  soft 
and  sweet,  drowning  the  roar  and 
soothing  her  troubled  heart  as  never 
before.  As  she  listened,  she  felt 
that    God    was    there,    even    in    the 


desert,  and  that  He  understood. 
Somewhere,  in  that  vast  expanse, 
stretched  out  under  that  cloudless 
sky,  was  the  hand  of  One  that  would 
lead  them  out  into  a  "Land  that  was 
fairer  than  day."  After  a  little,  she 
parted  the  canvas  and  looked  out. 
The  sun  had  set  and  a  pale  moon 
was  rising. 

"Veen,"  whispered  Jim.  Alvena 
listened,  there  was  gladness  in  his 
voice.  "We  air  at  the  Gulch!" 
Placing  the  baby  back  on  the  bed- 
ding, she  climbed  up  on  the  board 
seat.  Could  she  believe  her  own 
eyes?  Green  trees,  green  grass, 
flowers  of  many  colors,  and,  best  of 
all,  a  trickling  brook.  They  had 
leaped  from  a  desert  into  paradise. 
"O,  Jim !"  Alvena  cried  hoarsely. 

Slipping  to  the  ground,  she  stum- 
bled to  the  creek  and  put  her  burn- 
ing hands  in  the  cool  stream.  The 
grass  made  a  soft  carpet  for  her  feet 
and  the  trees  made  music  in  her 
ears.  Already  she  felt  the  healing 
in  both  air  and  water.  There  were 
stakes  scattered  everywhere  about 
them,  it  was  some  time  before  she 
sensed  their  meaning. 

"Didn't  I  tell  ye  they'd  take 
everything  in  sight,"  said  Jim  dis- 
consolately, "I  jest  knew  they 
would."  Alvena  did  not  answer, 
they  had  reached  a  little  group  of 
men  whom  they  recognized. 

"Thet  you,  Jim,"  said  Bill  Saun- 
ders, rising  to  his  feet,  "tarnal  slowr, 
seems  to  me.  But  I  didn't  furgit 
ye,  I  staked  ye  thet  there  claim 
you're  standin'  on  fur  your'n.  It's 
right  alongside  uv  mine." 

Jim  did  not  answer,  things  were 
going  a  little  beyond  him.  The 
moon  was  shining  on  the  rocks,  and 
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some  of  them  gave  back  a  dull,  vel 
low  light.  lie  climbed  down  from 
the  wagon  to  get  a  nearer  view. 
Even  old  Kit  seemed  to  appreciate 
her  surroundings  and  pawed  the 
ground  restlessly.  She  displaced 
one  stone  that  disclosed  an  interest- 
ing sight.  Jim  stooped  down  and 
picked     up     some     nuggets.        The) 


were  heavy  and  fell  greasy  to  the 
touch.  I  [e  turned  them  toward  the 
light,  then  as  the  happy,  maddening 
truth  flashed  upon  him,  he  shouted, 
letting  them  slip  from  his  nerve- 
less grasp. 

"It  is  gold!"  said  Alvena,  turning 
the  dull,  yellow  things  over  and 
over  in  her  hoi  flnsrers. 


A  Belated  Comedy 

By  Emilia  Elliott 


IT  should  have  taken  place  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  With  the 
stiff  brocades,  the  powder  and 
patches,  the  elaborate  courtesy 
and  coquettish  daring — in  short,  all 
the  quaint  accessories  of  the  age — it 
would  have  made  a  most  amusing 
little  comedy.  But  fate,  with  blind- 
ness most  stupendous,  postponed  the 
absurd  affair  until  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth. 


ACT  FIRST 

Judson  is  a  sleepy  village — boast- 
ing one  great  attraction,  its  very  un- 
progressiveness.  It  has  one  broad, 
rambling  main  street,  and  one  large 
show  house,  a  stately  white-pillared 
mansion,  standing  well  back  from  the 
road,  with  tall  trees  shading  it  from 
public  gaze,  and  a  big  old-fashioned 
garden  separating  it  from  its  more 
plebeian  neighbors. 

An  inherited  right  to  look  down 
upon  the  rest  of  the  world  would 
seem    to   have    gone    with    the    place. 


Penelope  Judson,  just  merging  into 
womanhood,  was  rather  divided  in 
her  mind,  as  to  the  desirability  of  this 
family  privilege.  It  was  nice  to  be  a 
Judson,  and  looked  up  to  by  one's 
neighbors, — but  it  entailed  a  rather 
lonely  life;  and  while  her  grand- 
mother might  take  pride  in  being 
able  to  wear,  without  reproach,  the 
same  gown  year  in  and  year  oiu, 
Penelope  was  frequently  inclined  to 
wish  it  were  somewhat  more  neces- 
sary to  bow  down  before  Dame 
( rrundy. 

She  was  a  slender,  dark-eyed, 
sunny-haired  girl — a  true  Judson — 
having  in  fullest  abundance  the  family 
inheritance  of  good  looks.  Quire 
aware  oi  this  fact  was  Mistress 
Penelope.  "But  one  might  as  well 
be  as  ugly  as  sin,  for  all  the  fun  one 
gets,"  she.  mourned,  one  evening. 
"Aunt  Pen,  why  does  one  say  'as  ugly 
as  sin'  ?  Sin  isn't  always  ugly,  though 
sometimes  the  sinner  is." 

"Pen,"  gasped  her  aunt  She  had 
never  been  a  "true  Judson/'  though 
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exceedingly   pretty,  in  a  gentle,  unas- 
sertive manner. 

Penelope,  the  younger,  laughed. 
"Now  if  you  were  to  do  wrong, 
aunty,  you  would  be  such  a  pretty 
sinner."  Then,  with  wicked  enjoy- 
ment in  the  dismay  her  question 
caused, — "Aunt  Pen,  did  you  ever 
think  what  fun  it  would  be  to — 
elope?" 

"Penelope  Judson!    I  have " 

"You  have!"  cried  the  mischievous 
Penelope.  "Oh,  you  demure  aunty. 
But  you  are  right,  it  would  be  fun, — 
that  is,  if  the  man  were  nice, — and  it 
was  a  dark  night, — and  the  horses 
went  fast.  If  only  poor  papa,  or 
grandfather,  were  alive  to  follow  on 
horseback,  with  loaded  gun.  Per- 
haps Madame  would  send  Silas,  on 
old  Defender— fancy  Silas  pegging 
away  on  Defender — at  the  rapid  rale 
of  four  miles  an  hour." 

"Penelope!  I  did  not  mean  you  to 
infer,  that  I  had  ever  indulged  in 
such  unmaidenly  thoughts." 

"How  could  you  help  it — in  this 
dull  house?" 

"Penelope,  have  you  been  making 
preparations — for  such  an — such  an 
act  of  folly?" 

"How  could  I — one  can't  elope 
without  a  man — and  no  one  ever 
comes  here,  answering  even  remotely 
to  that  description,  except  the  butcher 
or  grocer." 

Miss  Judson  rose.  "I  really  cannot 
listen  to  any  more  such  speeches. 
And  I  had  something  interesting  to 
tell  you." 

"Something  interesting!  Don't  go, 
aunty,  dear — I'll  be  good." 

Miss  Judson  yielded,  as  she  always 
did  to  Penelope,  when  Madame,  as 
the   tall,    stately   head   of   the    family 


was  termed,  was  not  on  hand  with 
her  prior  claim — a  claim  even  Penel- 
ope, with  all  her  daring,  never 
thought  of  ignoring. 

"You  know,  Pen,"  her  aunt  began, 
"that  it  has  long  been  the  custom  of 
the  family  to  have  the  portraits  of 
its  female  members  painted,  on 
reaching  the  age  of  eighteen." 

The  girl  nodded.  "I'll  be  eighteen 
next  week." 

"The  grand-nephew  of  the  artist 
who  painted  Madame's  portrait — a 
young  man,  comparatively,  has  been 
selected  by  Madame  to  paint  yours." 
Miss  Judson  said,  "Connoisseurs  con- 
sider the  'Copton  portrait'  the  finest 
in  the  gallery,  and  it  is  said  this 
young  man  inherits  his  uncle's 
talent." 

"Will  he  stop  here?"  Penelope 
asked. 

"Madame  prefers  not;  he  will  be 
well  cared  for  at  the  inn.  There  will 
be  daily  sittings — you  will  enjoy 
them,  Penelope."  The  little  lady 
sighed,  remembering  the  time  when 
she,  too,  was  just  eighteen,  and  there 
had  been  daily  sittings  for  her  in  the 
long  gallery.  If  only  she  had  showed 
more  courage,  more  determination — 
life  then  need  not  have  been  the 
dull  monotonous  round  she  had  found 
it. 

Her  niece's  voice  roused  her.  "I 
hope  he  will  be  good  looking." 

"My  dear — " 

" — and  that  it  will  take  a  long 
time." 

"Penelope!" 

"Aunty,  darling,  if  you  didn't  feel 
called  upon  to  be  so  exceedingly 
proper,  you'd  be  a  lot  more  fun.  What 
shall  I  wear?" 

"Madame  leaves  that  to  Mr.  Cop- 
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ton — he  will  be  invited  to  take  tea, 
and  study  his  subject." 

Penelope's  eyes  danced. 

Edgar  Copton  was  considered  to 
be  in  luck  by  his  fellow  artists;  lie 
thought  so  himself,  that  spring  after- 
noon, as  he  rode  slowly  down  the 
wide  village  street,  to  the  quaint  old 
inn.  He  discovered  studies  innumer- 
able in  the  low-eaved  windows,  vine 
covered,  tree  sheltered;  in  the  old- 
fashioned  windmills  standing  on  the 
bit  of  green,  above  the  duck  pond ;  in 
the  pond  itself,  with  its  overhanging 
willows  and  the  soft-eyed  cattle 
loitering  on  its  banks.  Here  and 
there  down  straggling  by-roads,  he 
caught  sight  of  low,  irregular  sand 
dunes,  with  now  and  then  a  glimpse 
of  the  blue  water,  glistening  in  the 
afternoon  sunlight.  It  seemed  a  con- 
tented, staid  old  town,  lulled  into  per- 
petual dreaminess  by  the  murmuring 
of  the  ocean. 

A  little  later  Copton  sauntered 
leisurely  along  the  broad  footpath  to 
the  Judson  place.  The  light  breeze, 
fanning  his  face,  was  salt  laden;  a 
sudden  swift  shower,  over  now,  had 
washed  the  dust  from  every  thing. 

"Charming!"  Copton  cried,  more 
than  once,  during  that  brief  walk. 

The  fine  old  house,  the  well-kept 
grounds,  delighted  him;  within  all 
seemed  in  keeping.  So  far,  had  been 
no  jarring  note;  that  must  come  with 
his  subject — an  awkward,  unformed 
village  girl  of  eighteen. 

Madame  enchanted,  even  while  she 
awed  him.  To  paint  her;— then  he 
marvelled  at  his  own  presumption. 

And  Madame,  equally  prepossessed, 
was  most  gracious.  •  Had  there 
been  a  bit  of  romance  connected  with 
those  long  sittings  in  the  quiet  gal- 


lery?' Certain  it  is — there  was  a 
touch  of  softness  in  her  manner 
towards  this  grand-nephew  of  the 
man  who  had  painted  her  portrait,  in 
those  far  off  halcyon  days  of  youth 
and  beauty.  Painted  it  with  a  tender 
skill  that  made  it  still  stand  out,  a 
wonder  of  loveliness,  amidst  all  those 
other  portraits  of  fair  women. 

"I  am  proud  to  welcome  a  Copton, 
and  an  artist,  as  well,  beneath  this 
roof  once  more,"  she  said,  and  Cop- 
ton sighed  to  think  how  hopelessly 
inadequate,  how  deplorably  modern, 
was  his  best  and  most  impressive 
manner,  lie  felt  disgustingly  young 
and  unfinished,  and  told  himself, 
fiercely,  that  he  was  quite  thirty  years 
of  age — that  to  most  people  he  ap 
peared  fairly  worldly-wise  and  expe- 
rienced. With  a  start  of  relief  and 
wonder  he  heard  a  quick,  rippling 
laugh  in  the  hall  beyond,  a  rustling  of 
skirts.  Who  had  the  courage  to  laugh 
in  this  dim,  shadowy  house? 

A  moment  later  Penelope  stood  in 
the  curtained  doorway,  her  slight, 
erect  figure,  in  its  white  gown,  out- 
lined against  the  crimson  draperies. 
The  laugh  still  lingered  in  her  brown 
eyes  as  she  came  forward  in  response 
to  Madame's  gesture;  her  bow  ac- 
centuating itself  almost  into  a  cour- 
tesy, as  if  to  keep  in  touch  with  her 
surroundings. 

The  next  day  the  sittings  began ; 
Copton  had  declared  in  favor  of  the 
gown  Penelope  had  worn  the  night 
before.  It  was  soft  and  sheer,  and 
cut  a  little  open  at  the  throat. 

"It's  just  the  thing,  simple  and 
girlish,"  he  said,  as  she  stood  before 
him  in  the  gallery.  "But  you  should 
have  some  flowers,  Miss  Penelope," 
he  added,  slowly. 
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"Oh,  I  knozv!"  She  darted  away — 
a  few  moments  after  she  reappeared, 
a  great  spray  of  apple  blossoms  in 
her  arms. 

"An  inspiration  I"  Copton  ex- 
claimed. "The  portrait  will  be  that 
of  spring  itself." 

"I  had  to  steal  them;  Silas'll  be  fu- 
rious. I'm  so  glad  you've  come,  Mr. 
Copton.  I've  been  dying  for  an  ex- 
cuse to  pick  some  apple  blossoms.  I 
simply  haven't  dared  before." 

"Penelope,  how  could  you?"  Miss 
Judson  cried.  "And  from  poor  Silas's 
best  tree."  But  she  smiled  a  little ;  she 
was  to  play  the  part  of  duenna.  This 
short  season  of  delight  held  some- 
thing for  her,  too. 

Penelope  made  a  fairly  good  sitter; 
a  little  restless  at  times,  and  impatient 
of    control.      Possibly    that    was    the 
reason  the  portrait  progressed  rather 
slowly.    Madame,  coming  in  now  and 
then   on   a   visit   of   inspection,    won- 
dered at  the  slowness.     And  then  one 
day,  watching  Copton  at  work,  a  deli- 
cate  flush   stole    over    the    still    fair 
proud  face.      In  those  old  days — that 
of  late  had  seemed  so  strangely  near 
and  vivid — it  had  taken  a  long  while 
to  paint  her  portrait,  too.     Madame 
glanced   closely   at   the   group   before 
her.      But  Penelope  the  younger  was 
looking  idly  at  a  painting  on  the  wall 
opposite ;  Penelope  the  older  bending 
over    her    embroidery,    while    Copton 
seemed    too    much    occupied    in    his 
work     to     have     thought     for     even 
Madame    herself.      Madame    was    re- 
lieved,  yet   she   sighed.      Times   were 
indeed      changed;      there      was      no 
longer    any    romance    in    the    world; 
people      were       self-absorbed,      self- 
centred. 

Her  sigh  was  echoed  by  two  others 


as  she  turned  away.     Copton  drew  a 
long  breath,  laying  down  his  brush. 

"Aunt  Pen,  why  did  you  and  I 
sigh,  why  were  we  glad  to  have 
Madame  go  ?  We  weren't  doing  any- 
thing before  she  came  in,  except 
thinking,"  Penelope  said. 

"What  were  you  thinking  about?" 
Copton  asked.  Miss  Judson  did  not 
appear  to  have  heard  the  girl's  ques- 
tion. 

Penelope  met  his  gaze  frankly.  "Oh, 
how  stupid  it  would  be  after  you  were 
gone." 

"You  enjoy  the  sittings?" 
She  nodded.     "So  does  Aunt  Pen." 
"So   do   I."     Copton    spoke   softly. 
He  took  out  his  watch.  "Time  for  our 
walk." 

Penelope  sprang  from  the  great 
carved  chair,  in  which  so  many  gen- 
erations of  Penelope  Judsons  had  sat 
while  their  portraits  were  being 
painted.  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
gallery  a  door  opened  upon  a  short 
stairway,  leading  direct  to  the  fine 
old  garden  at  the  back  of  the 
house. 

This  walk  in  the  garden  had  come 
to  be  a  daily  institution.  Miss  Judson 
wondered  sometimes  if  she  ought  to 
allow  it.  Still  it  was  very  pleasant. 
Once  in  the  garden,  Penelope's  dan- 
cing steps  were  apt  to  lead  her  hither 
and  thither,  leaving  Copton  and  the 
older  lady  to  follow  in  more  sedate 
fashion  the  intricate  windings  of  the 
box  bordered  paths.  Paths  studded  at 
intervals  with  low  rustic  benches,  in- 
vitingly placed  beneath  tall  overhang- 
ing trees.  And  Miss  Judson  was  sure 
that  there  was  something  in  Copton's 
manner  during  these  little  tete-a-tetes 
which  betokened, — well,  pleasure  in 
the  arrangement. 
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ACT  SECOND 

Penelope  sat  on  a  low  branch  of  a 
wide-spreading-  apple  tree,  at  the  foot 
of  the  garden,  reading  and  re-reading 
a  note  in  her  hand.  The  sittings  were 
over;  they  had  not  been  so  satisfactory 
towards  the  last.  Aunt  Pen  had 
caught  cold  and  been  unable  to  at- 
tend, so  Madame  had  taken  her  place. 
Of  course  that  ended  the  walk  after- 
wards. It  was  astonishing,  too,  how 
much  more  quickly  the  portrait  had 
progressed  under  Madame's  supervi- 
sion. Really  it  was  most  inconsider- 
ate of  Aunt  Pen.  If  she  had  to  take 
cold  at  all,  she  might  have  waited  a 
little  longer. 

Penelope  bent  over  her  note  again. 

' '  Szveet  heart  Penelope  : 

"It  is  unbearable — not  seeing  you,  in  the 
dear  old  pleasant  way,  the  more  as  I  must 
get  back  to  town  almost  immediately. 
Penelope,  darling,  if  you  love  me — as 
something  whispers  you  do — won't  you 
come  with  me — as  my  wife.  I  will  be  at 
the  lower  gate,  Wednesday  evening,  with 
a  carriage;  there  will  be  time  to  drive 
over  to  the  next  town — where  we  will  in- 
terview the  minister,  before  catching  the 
night  train  for  New  York.  You  are  such 
a  dear  romantic  little  woman — I  am  sure 
you  will  enjoy  such  a  marriage  much 
better  than  a  more  conventional  manner 
of  proceeding  about  the  business.  Just 
one  line  to  say  you  consent  and  will  make 
me  the  happiest  man  in  the  world. 
"Yours  anxiously  and  devotedly, 

"Edgar  Copton." 

After  all,  Penelope  quite  forgave 
her  aunt  her  inconsiderateness,  as  it 
had  brought  about  such  a  delightfully 
exciting  state  of  affairs.  She  must  go 
now  and  write  her  answer.  How 
cruel  of  her  to  have  kept  him  in  sus- 
pense so  long.  It  was  very  concise. 
Merely  the  one  word  "yes,"  and 
signed  "Penelope  Judson."     She  went 


herself   to   slip   it   into  the   local   letter 
drop  at  the  post  office. 

All  the  morning  and  early  part  of 
the  afternoon,  Penelope  revelled  in  the 
thought  of  Wednesday  night.  She 
deemed  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  sigh 
frequently,  to  pensively  haunt  all  the 
places  in  the  garden  associated  with 
this  first — and,  of  course,  only — ro- 
mance of  hers.  It  was  a  great  blow 
to  her  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  to 
find  herself  actually  hungry  at  lunch- 
eon. With  admirable  self-denial  she 
sacrificed  her  appetite  to  the  proprie- 
ties, comforting  herself  with  a  prom- 
ised visit  to  the  storeroom,  if  nature 
grew  too  importunate.  She  felt 
deeply  the  lack  of  a  miniature  of 
Copton,  framed  in  gold  and  set 
round  with  pearls,  and  hung  by  a 
blue  ribbon  about  her  neck.  It 
was  annoying  to  have  the  thoughts 
of  New  York — wonderings  as  to 
life  there — intruding  upon  the  senti- 
mental reveries,  in  which  she  faith- 
fully indulged. 

She  was  swinging  in  the  hammock 
towards  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
when  Madame  sent  for  her.  Pene- 
lope's start  of  confusion  was  remark- 
ably good,  when  one  remembers  it  was 
her  first  effort  in  that  line.  ''Discov- 
ered !"  she  cried,  pressing  a  hand  to 
her  heart. 

Old  Harriet,  who  had  been  Mad- 
ame's woman  since  they  were  young 
together,  scanned  the  girl's  face. 
"Y^ou're  looking  flushed,  missy. 
YYhat've  you  been  eating  wrong?" 

Penelope  stared  haughtily  at  the 
bent  old  creature.  Should  she  confide 
in  Harriet,  who  had  alternately  petted 
and  scolded  her,  all  her  young  life? 
But  Harriet  was  Madame's  shadow. 
It  was  terriblv  sad  to  be  without  anv 
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confidant.  Ah,  well,  Wednesday  would 
soon  be  here. 

Madame  was  in  her  own  sitting- 
room,  a  handful  of  pretty  samples  in 
her  lap.  "Penelope,"  she  said,  "sup- 
pose you  look  over  these;  you  must 
have  some  new  frocks  at  once." 

Penelope  dropped  on  a  stool  by 
Madame.  "Oh,  the  beauties !"  she 
cried,  bending  over  the  bits  of  deli- 
cate muslins  and  dainty  organdies. 
"Gowns,  Madame,  for  me?" 

Madame  patted  the  curly  head. 
"One  needs  more  in  these  days,  they 
tell  me.  We  must  keep  up  the  name. 
You  will  not  be  the  first  Penelope 
Judson  to  summer  at  Newport,  nor" — 
Madame  smiled — "the  plainest  either, 
though  I  do  not  quite  approve  of  flat- 
tering young  folks." 

"Missy  is  the  living  image  of  you, 
Miss  Penelope,"  Harriet  said.  "And 
as  fit  to  break  as  many  hearts." 

The  girl  looked  from  one  to  another 
with  puzzled  eyes.  "Newport — I  don't 
understand." 

"Your  cousin  Marian  has  written, 
inviting  you  to  spend  the  summer  with 
her,"  Madame  said.  "I  hope  this  lit- 
tle head  will  not  be  turned  by  the  un- 
usual gaiety  and  dissipation.  Marian 
will  not  make  a  very  strict  chaperon, 
I  fear." 

Penelope's  heart  beat  fast  with  joy 
and  anticipation.  For  the  moment  she 
quite  forgot  Wednesday  night.  When, 
like  a  flash,  the  thought  of  it  darted 
into  her  mind,  she  gave  a  shrug  of  dis- 
may. She  couldn't  go  now,  with  such 
a  wonderland  of  promise  opening  be- 
fore her.  She  realized  suddenly  and 
decisively,  that  after  all  she  wasn't  so 
fond  of  Mr.  Copton.  She  would  like 
to  sec  others  first.  It  was  his  over- 
whelming  affection    for   her,   he   had 


won  her  through  her  pity.  Still  if  she 
disappointed  him  —  men  had  been 
known  to  take  their  lives  in  such  in- 
stances. 

Penelope  gathered  up  the  samples 
and  escaped  to  her  room.  It  was  very 
provoking  not  to  be  able  to  give  her 
full  attention  to  them.  Why  hadn't 
that  tiresome  man  waited  another  day. 
She  knit  her  pretty  arched  brows,  try- 
ing to  discover  a  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty. 

Presently  she  laughed  softly.  If 
only  Aunt  Pen  would  go  in  her  place. 
Aunt  Pen  liked  Mr.  Copton  and  he 
liked  her.  She  was  only  a  tiny  bit 
older  than  he  was,  just  a  year  or  so. 
It  would  be  doubly  dull  for  her  aunt 
after  she  was  gone.  The  note  might 
have  been  meant  for  Aunt  Pen.  Per- 
haps it  was,  after  all. 

The  girl  hurried  to  her  aunt's  room. 
Miss  Judson  was  lying  down,  a  wist- 
ful look  on  her  face. 

"Aunty  Pen,  here's  a  note, — a  boy 
brought  it,"  Penelope  stammered. 

Miss  Judson  reached  eagerly  for  it. 
As  she  read  a  flush  stole  over  her  face. 

"Any  answer?"  Penelope  asked  anx- 
iously.    Would  the  plan  work? 

"No — that  is — I  will  see.  It's  only 
a  business  note  from  Mr.  Copton," 
Miss  Judson  said,  folding  the  sheet  of 
paper  hastily. 

A  little  later,  Penelope,  watching 
from  her  window,  saw  Miss  Judson 
stealing  hurriedly  down  the  garden 
walk  to  the  side  gate.  "She's  going, 
I  know  she  is,"  the  girl  cried  exult- 
antly. 

When  Copton  reached  home  that 
evening,  from  a  long  day's  sketching 
trip,  he  found  two  notes  awaiting  him. 
By  a  curious  coincidence  both  Penel- 
opes   had   contented   themselves   with 
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the  one  word  "Yes,"  and  their  signa- 
ture. As  they  wrote  much  the  same 
hand,  Copton's  conclusion  was  not  un- 
natural. "Poor  little  soul,  she's  so  in 
earnest,  she's  written  twice." 

Sighing  rather  deeply  for  an  ac- 
cepted lover,  he  went  through  to  his 
sitting-room. 

ACT  THIRD 

By  the  window  sat  a  middle-aged 
man,-  whose  looks  bespoke  good  nature 
and  accommodating  principles. 

Copton's  greeting  was  not  over  cor- 
dial. He  began  to  realize  that  he  was 
in  the  worst  scrape  of  his  life  and 
wanted  to  be  alone. 

"You  sent  such  glowing  accounts  of 
the  beauties  of  the  place,  both  natural 
and  human,  that  I  thought  I'd  run 
down,"  Harlin  said  apologetically. 
"Was  here  once  myself  on  a  similar 
errand.  Lost  my  heart  and  rilled  my 
purse,  at  one  and  the  same  time." 

Copton  was  racking  his  brain.  Had 
he  specially  mentioned  Penelope  in 
those  first  enthusiastic  notes  ?  Despite 
the  ten  years  difference  in  their  ages, 
he  and  Harlin  had  been  close  chums, 
since  the  old  days  in  Paris.  He  de- 
cided now  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  en- 
courage any  fellow  too  much. 

"What's  wrong?"  Harlin  asked  af- 
ter dinner  that  night.  "You've  been 
brooding  over  something  all  the  even- 
ing. 

Copton  lit  a  fresh  cigar  and  refilled 
his  glass.  He'd  tell  Harlin  the  whole 
confounded  story.  He  was  a  cad,  no 
doubt,  but  the  nearer  grew  the  next 
night  the  less  inclined  was  he  to  meet 
its  obligations.  He  wasn't  the  fellow 
to  make  a  young  undeveloped  girl  like 
Penelope  happy.  He  must  have  been 
temporarily  insane  when  he  wrote  that 


idiotic  note.  He  wasn't  a  marrying 
man,  he  was  too  selfish.  A  fellow  like 
Harlin,  now,  with  about  cash  enough 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  and  the 
best  heart  going.  ITarlin's  virtues 
were  in  a  swift  ascendant,  while  Cop- 
ton's own  suffered  in  equal  proportion. 
"Harlin,"  he  asked,  "why  haven't  you 
ever  married?" 

Harlin  laid  his  cigar  down.  He  was 
a  sentimental  chap,  in  spite  of  years 
and  girth.  "Ah,  mustn't  ask  those 
sort  of  questions,  Ned.  Men  can  be 
faithful  to  first  love." 

Copton  grinned  unbelievingly. 

Harlin  sighed  ostentatiously.  "What 
in  the  name  of  nature  was  the  girl 
called — Katherinc —  Sally —  Judson  ?" 
he  thought. 

"I'd  like  you  to  see  my  work,"  Cop- 
ton said,  paving  the  way  for  his  con- 
fession. "Madame  is  much  pleased, 
but  Penelope  would  inspire  any  artist." 

Harlin  sprang  up.  "Penelope,  that 
was  it.  Pretty  Pen."  What  a  fooi 
he'd  been  over  her. 

"I've  lost  my  head  over  little  Penel- 
ope, I'm  in  a  deuced  mess."  Copton 
went  on  to  detail  the  box  he  was  in. 

Harlin  listened  sympathetically. 
"Never  went  so  far  as  to  propose  an 
elopement  myself,"  he  remarked. 
"Wasn't  quite  bold  enough  for  that. 
Sometimes  wish  I  had  been  more 
masterful.  Guess  the  niece's  got  more 
will  than  my  Penelope  had.  I  used  to 
think  Madame  had  missed  her  voca- 
tion—should have  been  a  dictator- 
at- large. 

"Madame  has  not  changed  greatly," 
Copton  said.  He  leaned  over.  "See 
here,  Harlin,  I'd  planned  a  jolly  win- 
ter abroad  with  the  boys.  She's  a  dear 
Penelope ;  money  in  her  own  right, 
when  she  comes  of  age.    Y'ou'd  be  sure 
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to  fall  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight. 
Ten  times  more  attractive  than  the 
aunt." 

"Well?"  Harlin  asked  in  surprise, 
as  Copton  paused,  out  of  breath. 

The  latter  gathered  all  his  powers 
for  the  supreme  effort.  "Harlin,  you 
go  in  my  place." 

The  next  night  it  stormed.  At 
eight  o'clock  a  cloaked  and  hooded  fig- 
ure stole  from  the  gallery  entrance  into 
the  wet,  dark  garden.  From  a  win- 
dow overhead  a  girl's  face  leaned 
eagerly.  "  Good-by,  Aunty  Pen, 
good  luck,"  the  girl  whispered. 

At  the  lower  gate  Miss  Judson 
found  the  carriage  waiting.  By  it 
stood  a  man  in  rain  coat,  a  big  hat 
pulled  over  his  face,  an  umbrella  held 
so  as  to  still  further  shield  him.  He 
did  not  speak,  but  the  pressure  of  his 
hand  was  sufficiently  eloquent. 

Miss  Judson  sank  back  in  a  corner 
of  the  carriage  trembling  and  almost 
ready  to  cry.  A  tempting  vision  of 
her  warm  bright  room,  where  the 
wood  fire  was  crackling  merrily,  and 
the  reading  lamp  stood  on  the  low- 
book-covered  table,  beside  her  accus- 
tomed chair,  flashed  before  her. 

Her  companion  was  feeling  for  her 
hand,  under  her  wrappings.  "What  is 
the  name  of  this  road?"  he  asked. 
Miss  Judson  wondered  at  the  unusual 
hoarseness  of  his  voice. 

"Love  Lane,"  she  answered,  and 
laughed  hysterically. 

The  man  started.  It  seemed  hardly 
the  voice  of  a  young  girl.  His 
thoughts  went  back  to  that  former  visit 
to  Judson. 

They  rode  in  silence  until  the  car- 
riage stopped.  "He's  a  new  minister, 
he  won't  recognize  me,"  was  all  Miss 


Judson  could  think  of,  as  her  compan- 
ion helped  her  out  before  a  low  brown 
house. 

As  they  reached  the  porch  the  light 
from  inside  shone  full  on  both  their 
faces. 

Miss  Judson  started  back.  "Who 
are  you?" 

Harlin  hid  his  surprise  more  clever- 
ly. "You  don't  remember  me,  Penel- 
ope ?"  How  in  the  devil  came  the 
aunt  here  instead  of  the  niece.  "So 
you  were  going  to  make  another  man 
happy  ?"  he  said  aloud  in  tones  of  gen- 
tle reproach.  "Copton,  in  his  joy, 
confided  the  whole  story  to  me.  I 
thought  I  had  succeeded  in  forgetting. 
I  saw  I  was  mistaken.  I  forced  Cop- 
ton to  let  me  come  in  his  place.  I  may 
have  used  violence.  I  was  desper- 
ate." Harlin  paused.  "Brave  old 
chap,  you're  doing  finely.  I  didn't 
know  you  had  so  much  inventive 
genius  in  you,"  he  congratulated 
himself. 

Miss  Penelope  came  a  little  nearer. 
Her  eyes  shone  softly.  "I  thought 
you  had  forgotten  long  ago,  Arthur." 
Harlin  felt  a  sharp  twinge  from  a 
remote,  and  decidedly  out  of  use,  con- 
science. Something  of  that  first  warm- 
hearted love  of  his  revived  within  him. 
Poor,  timid,  pretty  little  woman,  and 
she  would  trust  herself  to  him.  Be- 
fore God  she  should  never  repent  it, 
never  learn  the  true  facts  of  the  case. 
"Penelope,"  he  said  gently,  "shall  I 
take  you  back, — it  is  not  too  late, — or 
may  I  ring,  and  make  you  what  I 
wanted  to  in  the  old  days,  my  wife?" 
"Ring  the  bell,"  she  answered  shy- 
ly. And  Harlin  was  honestly  glad  as 
the  sharp  jingling  noise  sounded 
through  the  rain-swept  night. 


ROSS,    FROM    THE    F.IYER    WYE 


A  Good  Citizen 


By  Mary   E.   Mitchell 
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OSSE,  a  market  and  a  free- 
borough  town,  so  made  by 
King  Henry,  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  and  is  sit- 
uated on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  at 
whose  feet  the  River  Wye  Hows  in  a 
most  beautiful  and  meandering  man- 
ner." 

It  is  a  fair  spot,  this  borderland  of 
Wales.  The  river  itself  loves  it  and 
is  reluctant  to  leave  it  for  the  broad 
waters  of  the  Severn ;  the  stream 
turns  back  and  doubles  upon  its  own 
course ;  it  winds  and  loops  for  miles 
out  of  its  way,  as  if  for  an  excuse  to 
linger  in  the  charmed  region.     There 


is  no  monotony  in  its  route  :  it  saun- 
ters placidly  in  the  midst  of  broad, 
smiling  meadows,  or  runs  black  and 
still  at  the  foot  of  steep  precipices  an  1 
between  the  walls  of  miniature  canons. 
Its  banks  are  rich  with  lush  grass ;  the 
skies  above  it  are  soft  blue,  ready, 
always,  to  melt  into  softer  gray  and 
to  send  down  the  frequent  baptism 
which  blesses  the  country  into  its  lux- 
uriance of  verdure. 

The  sinuous  stream,  which  for  so 
many  ages  has  slipped  along  the  green 
fields  and  worn  its  deep  way  through 
the  rocks,  was  known  and  beloved  by 
the  ancients,  who  gave  it  the  Welsh 
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Monmouth  Bridge,  over  the  Wye 

name  of  "Gwy,"  which  signifies  "the 
River." 

Born  in  the  freedom  of  the  wild 
Welsh  mountains,  it  makes  its  journey 
to  the  Severn  in  happy  unconcern  of 
all  commercial  interests.  Its  right  of 
way  is  undisputed,  for  the  Wye,  nar- 
row and  accommodating  as  it  appears, 
is  capable  of  mighty  rages,  and  shows 
its  independence,  not  only  in  its  vaga- 
ries of  direction,  but  by  its  occasional, 
sudden  increase  of  volume  and  sweep- 
ing scorn  of  obstruction.  It  runs 
through  a  region  of  legendary  charm 
and  historic  interest, — the  land  of  the 
Fair  Rosamond,  and  the  traditions 
connected  with  her  name  are  by  no 
means  the  oldest  which  cluster  about 
the  lovely  valley.  The  stories  of  the 
Druids  lend  their  mystic  attraction, 
while  stately  castles  and  crumbling 
abbeys  add  picturesqueness  to  the 
natural  beauty.  In  the  olden  time  the 
Wye  was  styled  "Vaga,"  and  now  the 
ruins  of  camps  and  the  remains  of  hill 
fortifications  testify  to  the  Roman  oc- 
cupation. 

The  geologist  finds  interest  in  the 
banks  of  the  Wye,  from  the  red  rock 
of  Ross,  to  the  limestone  gorges  of 
Symond's  Yat  or  "Gate."  It  was  in 
this  country  that   Sir  Roderick  Mur- 


chison  studied  out  his  theory  of  the 
Silurian  system. 

From  the  rise  of  the  Wye,  on  the 
top  of  the  grim  Plinlimmon,  down 
through  its  whole  dallying,  careless 
way,  until  it  mingles  its  reluctant 
waters  with  those  of  the  business-like 
Severn,  the  first  intention  of  the  river 
is  never  utilitarian.  Beauty  is  its  suf- 
ficient excuse  for  being,  and  the  at- 
mosphere of  its  enchanted  valley  is 
ever  one  of  repose  and  contemplation. 
It  is  a  land  to  loiter  in,  as  does  the 
river,  to  dream  in,  content  with  the 
fair  prospect  of  the  present,  as  well  as 
with  the  associations  of  the  past. 

The  little  town  of  Ross,  stretching 
from  the  river  up  the  sandstone  hill, 
over  the  crest  and  down  again  to  the 
plain,  partakes  of  the  character  of  the 
region  in  its  air  of  quiet  indifference 
to  the  ways  of  the  foolish,  bustling 
world.  It  is  called  the  "Gate  of  the 
Wye,"  not  because  of  its  point  of  van- 
tage in  relation  to  traffic,  but  because 
it  is  the  starting  point  of  the  pleasure 
excursions  on  their  boating  trips  down 
the  river.  Its  inhabitants  apparently 
forget  that  death  is  an  expected  part 
of  life's  program,  and  go  on  adding 
year  after  year  to  their  rightful  allot- 
ment. An  aged  resident,  in  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  healthful  con- 
ditions which  had  prolonged  his  time 
far  beyond  the  three  score  and  ten,  in- 
scribed in  large  letters  upon  the  walls 
of  a  prominent  town  building,  "Ici  on 
Rajeunit."  This  assertion,  however, 
does  not  fitly  describe  the  effect  of  a 
sojourn  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye.  It 
is  not  the  effervescence  of  youth  which 
is  renewed,  in  this  lovely,  lazy  land, 
but  rather  the  calm  of  middle  age,  con- 
tent with  the  placid  enjoyments  of 
scenery  and  association. 


Town  Hai.l,  Ross 


If  the  gentle  reader  could  be  carried 
back  to  a  bright,  summer  morning  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury and  allowed  to  wander  through 
the  crooked  streets  of  little  Ross,  his 
attention  would  probably  be  attracted 
by  the  figure  of  a  tall,  elderly  gentle- 
man, dressed  in  a  neat,  but  well-worn 
suit  of  brown  and  a  King  William 
wig.  If  his  interest  should  lead  him 
to  follow  the  movements  of  this  quaint 
and  cheerful  person,  he  would  have  a 
busy  day,  hurrying  hither  and  thither 
in  his  attempt  to  keep  pace  with  the 
well-shaped  legs  in  their  long,  active 
stride,  for  this  hale  old  man.  with  his 
calm,  benevolent  countenance,  has 
manifold  errands  on  hand.  In  the 
early  morning,  before  life  is  fairly 
astir, — the  sun  gets  up  at  its  leisure  in 
sensible  old  England,  and  the  business 
world  follows  its  example, — our  friend 
is  on  his  way  to  the  market-place,  fol- 
lowed by  his  yawning  servant,  half 
awake,  with  a  barrow  of  bread,  crisp 


and  brown  from  the  oven.  These 
sweet-smelling  loaves  arc  for  the  pour, 
and  the  old  gentleman  distributes  them 
himself,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the 
picturesque  town  market.  When  he 
has  disposed  of  the  last  loaf,  oft"  lie 
goes  to  the  Wye  to  superintend  the 
laying  out  of  a  walk  along  the  river 
bank,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  seize 
a  spade  from  an  obtuse  workman  and 
illustrate  the  point  with  his  own  hand. 
He  cannot  linger  long  here,  however ; 
the  Town  Council  are  waiting  for  him. 
and  he  hurries  to  the  meeting  to  argue 
for  some  local  improvements.  Next 
he  spends  an  hour  or  so  listening  to 
complaints,  settling  disputes  and  dis- 
tributing alms,  This  over,  the  oil 
man's  smile  becomes  broad  and  con- 
tent, for  the  next  thing  on  the  list  of 
duties  is  gardening,  and  horticulture 
is  his  delight  and  one  dissipation. 

Thus  the  long,  golden  hours  go  on, 
until  at  the  chiming  of  the  evening 
bells,  the  good  gentleman   washes  his 
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John   Kyrle's  Chair 

hands  and  the  business  of  the  day  is 
over.  Every  moment  of  the  day  has 
been  filled  with  useful  activity,  for 
John  Kyrle  is  an  energetic  man  and 
makes  it  his  affair  to  be  a  helpful  citi- 
zen. 

fnstead  of  being  taken  back  two 
hundred  years,  if  this  same  gentle 
reader  visits  the  little  town  on  the 
Wye,  one  of  the  first  names  to  fall 
upon  his  ear  will  be  that  of  John 
Kyrle,  and  on  every  hand  he  will  see 
reminders  of  the  good  man  of  Ross. 
I  [e  may  walk  along  shaded  paths  and 
look  up  to  the  lofty  tops  of  the  greai 
trees  ;  he  may  sit  in  pleasant  parks  and 
listen  to  the  church  bell,  sweet  on  the 
quiet  air  ;  he  will  be  told  that  the  paths, 
the  trees,  the  parks  and  the  bell  are  all 
there  because  of  this  busy  old  man  of 
SO  many  years  ago,  and  he  may,  per- 
haps, say  to  himself: 


"Truly,  the  desire  for  riches  is  based 
upon  sound,  ethical  principle,  and 
nothing  so  carries  one's  name  to  fu- 
ture generations.  Had  I  a  fortune  I 
would  be  a  philanthropist.  However, 
as  Browning  says,  '  'Tis  not  what  a 
man  does,  but  what  he  would  do.'  So- 
the  world  must  take  the  will  for  the 
deed !" 

Ah,  gentle  reader,  you  are  not  as 
wise  as  old  John  Kyrle,  and  you  have 
not  come  down  to  the  bottom  truths ! 
The  good  a  man  would  do  is  made 
naught  if  he  stops  short  of  what  he 
can  do.  The  Man  of  Ross  knew  this, 
though  he  rendered  his  understanding 
of  it  into  deeds  instead  of  words.  As 
the  world  rates,  he  was  a  poor  man, 
but  he  used  the  little  he  had  to  the  best 
advantage,  giving  not  only  his  purse, 
but  his  time,  his  judgment,  his  in- 
fluence, and  to-day  he  is  lovingly  and 
gratefully  remembered.  Pope  sings 
enthusiastically  of  the  Man  of  Ross, 
but  his  fellow-citizens  gave  him  that 
title  out  of  their  practical  appreciation 
long  before  the  poet  put  it  forth  in 
laudatory  measures. 

The  family  name  of  Crul,  Cryll, 
Curl,  Kirle,  seems  to  have  run  through 
a  variety  of  spellings  before  it  took  its 
final  form.  John  Kyrle  was  born  in 
Gloucestershire  in  1637.  He  had  a 
good  education  and  entered  Balliol  as 
a  gentleman  commoner ;  he  studied 
law,  but  for  some  reason  gave  up  its 
practice.  Ross,  with  its  broad  views 
and  fertile  gardens,  was  the  very  place 
to  attract  his  beauty-loving  eyes,  and 
to  the  market  town  he  came,  settling 
down  in  a  small  dwelling  which  he 
bought  and  in  which  he  lived  his  long, 
useful  bachelor  life. 

Kyrle  was  a  social  soul,  not  caring 
for  formal  company,  but  heartily  en- 


¥ 


The  Wye,  from  the  Prospect 


joying  a  "long  evening  and  a  merry 
tale"  with  a  few  congenial  friends. 
Every  week  he  gave  a  dinner  party  to 
his  relatives,  furnishing  them  with  a 
"good  seasonable  meal  and  a  cheerful 
welcome."  Perhaps  he  was  a  bit  can- 
ny in  this  hospitality,  discharging  his 
family  duties  at  one  weekly  stroke. 
The  habits  of  the  good  man  were  fru- 
gal ;  he  never  took  liquor  in  any  form, 
save  malt  and  cider,  and  roast  beef 
was  only  a  Christmas  indulgence.  His 
tastes  were  simple ;  he  despised  dis- 
play or  luxury,  and  found  his  pleasure 
in  doing  some  good  which  would  be  of 
present  or  future  use. 

The  Alan  of  Ross  believed  that  the 
best  way  to  benefit  his  town  was  to 
make  it  beautiful  in  a  manner  which 
would  increase  with  coming  years. 
He  bought  some  lands,  leased  others, 
and  persuaded  wealthy  citizens  to 
contribute  more;  these  he  laid  out 
in   public  parks  and  walks,  which  he 


planted  with  shrubs  and  trees.  Every 
day  was  an  Arbor  Day  to  John  Kyrle, 
and  his  town  has  reaped  the  benefits. 
He  had  the  true  passion  for  horticul- 
ture, but  he  rode  his  innocent  hobby  for 
others'  good  no  less  than  for  his  own. 
Not  satisfied  with  making  his  own 
possessions  beautiful,  he  begged  his 
neighbors  to  let  him  work  in  their  gar- 
dens. He  planned  and  carried  out  a 
series  of  walks  along  the  Wye,  and 
with  his  own  hands  built  seats  for  the 
weary  pedestrian.  He  obtained  a  long 
lease  of  ground  on  the  crest  of  the 
lofty  hill  overlooking  the  river,  and 
turned  it  into  a  public  park  called  the 
"Prospect."  The  stone  fountain  he 
erected  in  the  centre  of  the  park  is 
gone  now,  but  the  Prospect  remains, 
commanding  the  horseshoe  curve  of 
the  Wye.  From  its  heights,  across  the 
green  meadows,  are  seen  the  ivy- 
covered  walls  of  Wilton  Castle.  A 
path,    leading   along   the   rocky    emi- 
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ncncc,  through  a  plantation  of  forest 
trees,  is  still  known  as  the  "Man  of 
Ross's  Walk."  The  long  lease  of  the 
Prospect  stipulates  that  the  "Inhabi- 
tants of  Ross  and  all  other  persons 
whatsoever,  shall  have  the  right  to  use 
it  for  their  walking  and  diversion  for 
five  hundred  years." 

Mr.  Kyrle's  finances  did  not  admit 
the  carrying  out  of  great  schemes,  but 
he  had  a  persuasive  way  of  interesting 
others  in  his  plans.  With  the  help  of 
such  donations  he  caused  the  toppling 
spire  of  the  church  to  be  straightened. 
The  big  bell  which  hangs  in  the  tower 
was  his  own  individual  gift,  and  is 
marked  with  his  name.  "John  Kyrle 
of  Ross,  Esq.,  gave  this  bell,  A.  I). 
1695."  Kyrle  was  present  at  the  cast- 
ing of  the  bell,  and  threw  in  his  old 
silver  tankard,  from  which  he  had 
taken  many  a  refreshing  draught.  He 
also  planted  the  trees  which  encircle 
and  shade  the  church  close. 

The  countrymen  who  brought  their 
produce  to  Ross  found  frequent  hin- 


drance in  the  flooding  of  a  piece  of 
road  just  out  side  of  the:  town.  With 
true  conservative  spirit,  not  unknown 
outside  of  England,  the  evil  was  borne 
without  thought  of  remedy,  until  John 
Kyrle  bestirred  himself,  gathered  con- 
tributions and  had  a  fine  stone  cause- 
way built,  over  which  the  country 
wagons  could  pass  even  in  times  of 
deepest  flood. 

The  good  deeds  of  the  Man  of  Ross 
did  not  stop  with  the  adornment  of 
his  town  ;  they  extended  to  the  individ- 
ual. His  bounty  to  the  poor  was  con- 
stant ;  every  day  the  spare  food  from 
his  table  was  sent  to  the  almshouse, 
and  110  one  was  ever  turned  away  hun- 
gry from  his  door.  In  front  of  his 
kitchen  fireplace  stood  a  huge  block  of 
wood,  on  which  the  poor  were  wel- 
come to  sit  and  enjoy  the  cheerful 
blaze.  On  Sundays  a  piece  of  boiled 
beef  and  three  pecks  of  flour  made  into 
bread  were  given  to  those  in  want. 

Although  Kyrle  was  a  bachelor,  it 
does  not  appear  he  was  averse  to  mar- 
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Trees  Growing  in  Ross  Church 

riage  for  others,  for  he  had  a  financial 
hand  in  smoothing  the  way  of  many 
an  honest  lover.  He  was  particularly 
kind  to  the  industrious  poor  who  were 
past  their  season  of  labor,  and  in  his 
will  he  made  numerous  provisions  for 
aged  workmen.  He  and  his  old 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  Judith  Bubb,  pre- 
pared medicines  and  gave  them  out  to 
the  needy  sick,  running  a  sort  of  pri- 
vate dispensary,  which,  let  us  hope  for 
the  sake  of  the  patients,  was  managed 
with  as  much  discretion  as  good  will. 
The  old  man  had  a  gift  for  settling 
disputes,  saving  many  a  lawsuit  by 
his  skilful  arbitration. 

"Is  any  sick?     The  Man  of  Ross  relieves; 
Is  there  a  variance?     Enter  but  his  door, 
Balked    arc    the    courts    and    contests    are 
no  more." 


And  what  was  the  wealth  of  this 
man  who  did  so  much?  Read  what 
Pope  says : 

"Thrice   happy  man,    enabled  to  pursue 
What  all  so  wish  but  lack  the  power  to  do  ! 
Say,   oh   what  sums  that  generous  hand 
supply? 


to 


What     mines 

charity? 
Of    debt    and 

clear — 
This  man  possessed 

a  year!" 


swell     the     boundless 

taxes,    wife    and    children 

five  hundred  pounds 


While  the  Man  of  Ross  was  always 
open-handed,  he  was  not  without  his 
streaks  of  whimsical  economy.  He 
went  to  a  travelling  show  once,  dressed 
in  his  usual  garb  of  a  gentleman,  but 
he  turned  away  at  the  door,  saying  a 
half  a  crown  was  too  much  to  pay  to 
enter.  A  little  later  he  came  back, 
disguised  as  a  workman,  and  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  payment  of  a  sixpence. 
When  he  was  inside  his  friends  recog- 
nized him  and  urged  him  to  take  the 
best  seat  in  the  house,  but  he  refused 
and  sat  back  with  the  common  folk, 
heartily  enjoying  the  performance,  and 
saying  he  never  made. two  shillings  so 
easily  in  his  life. 

It  is  a  pleasant  picture  the  old  man 
calls  up  to  our  eye :  well  formed,  with 
remarkable  health,  neat  in  apparel, 
cheerful,  ready  with  a  friendly  joke  or 
kindly  deed.  He  died  at  the  good  old 
age  of  eighty-seven,  mourned  by  his 
townspeople,  and  was  borne  to  his 
grave  by  workmen,  amidst  the  whole 
population  of  Ross. 

"We  shall  never  see  so  good  a  man 
again  !"  they  said,  and  they  likened 
their  friend  to  "Him  who  went  about 
doing  good." 

A  day  or  two  after  his  death  the  big 
church  bell  which  he  had  given  and 
which  bore  his  name,  fell  with  a  crash 
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from  its  wheel,  an  event  which  was 
looked  upon  as  more  than  a  coinci- 
dence by  the  superstitious  folk. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  Man  of  Ross 
died  he  owed  no  man  a  penny  and  It- It 
no  money  in  the  house.  His  will  re- 
quested that,  in  default  of  male  heirs, 
the  husbands  of  his  female  relatives 
should  take  the  surname  of  Kyrle.  In 
the  parish  register  stands  the  record 
of  the  death,  in  handwriting  double  the 
size  of  any  other  entry,  as  if  such  a 
calamity  must  be  writ  large  in  token 
of  due  respect. 

"1724  John  Kyrle  Esq." 

For  a  long  time  there  was  nothing 
to  mark  his  burial-place.  In  1776 
Lady  Betty  Dupplin,  a  distant  kins- 
woman, left  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  to  the 
Man  of  Ross,  and  a  tablet  was  put  up 


in  the  church  to  which  he  had  daily 
and  piousl)  gone.  Later,  in  the  same 
church,  rose  a  curious  memorial,  which 
for  some  time  literally  kept  the  good 
man's  memory  green.  In  the  very 
pew  in  which  John  Kyrle  used  to  sit, 
two  slender  elm  trees  forced  them- 
selves between  the  stones  of  the 
church  floor,  pushing  the  pavements 
aside  with  their  strong,  young  trunks, 
until  they  reached  the  dignified  height 
of  twenty  feet,  and  .sent  out  their  fresh 
leaves  under  the  vaulted  roof.  The 
trees  are  dead  now,  killed  not  by  the 
hard  stones  of  the  floor,  nor  by  the 
confined  air  of  the  church,  but  by  the 
destructive  hands  of  tourists  in  their 
ruthless  search  for  souvenirs.  The 
two  dead  trunks  remain,  as  if  in  mute 
testimony  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
nature  to  honor  the  memory  of  one 
who  was  her  friend  and  lover. 
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Seven  years  after  Kyrle  died,  Alex- 
ander Pope  wrote  to  old  Jacob  Ton- 
son,  a  West  Country  bookseller,  the 
following  letter : 

"Nov.  14,  1731. 
"Dear  Sir: — You  live  not  far  from  Ross. 
I  desire  you  to  get  exact  information  of 
the  'Man  of  Ross';  what  was  his  Xtian 
name  and  surname?  What  year  he  dy'd, 
at  w't  age?  and  to  transcribe  his  epitaph, 
if  he  has  one,  and  any  particulars  you 
can  procure  about  him.  I  intend  to  make 
him  an  example  in  a  poem  of  mine." 

Others  beside  Pope  thought  old 
John  Kyrle's  name  worthy  of  a  place 
in  prose  and  poetry.  Dr.  Johnson 
wrote  of  him  and  Coleridge  inscribed 
a  poem  to  his  merits  : 

"Richer   than    miser     o'er     his     countless 
hoards, 
Nobler    than    Kings,    or     King-polluted 

Lords, 
Here  dwelt  the  Man  of  Ross!" 

There  are  a  few  personal  relics  of 
John  Kyrle;  a  curious  ruby  ring,  an 


old  arm-chair,  a  pocket-book,  a  por- 
trait; but  the  true  memorials  of  the 
Man  of  Ross  are  found  in  the  very 
town  itself.  He  was  a  man  poor  in 
worldly  goods,  rich  in  charity  and  wis- 
dom, interested  in  the  things  about 
him,  making  use  of  the  things  at  hand ; 
a  man  upright,  honest,  helpful, — a 
good  citizen. 

Such  a  life  has  no  need  of  memorial 
stone  or  statue.  The  Man  of  Ross  has 
a  monument  in  every  one  of  his  visible 
deeds ;  he  has  an  inscription  written  on 
the  heart  of  each  fellow-man  who  has 
been  benefited  by  his  life  of  practical 
and  unselfish  activity. 

Philanthropy  assumes  different 
forms,  as  the  times  demand.  The 
working  of  a  neighbor's  garden  may 
not  be  a  mission  of  to-day,  but  each 
age  has  its  own  opportunity.  It  would 
be  a  more  comfortable  and  a  more 
beautiful  world  to  live  in  if  each  did 
simply  what  he  could,  as  old  John 
Kyrle  did,  so  many  years  ago. 


Historic  Flags 


By  Randolph  I.  Geare 


THE  first  legally  established 
United  States  flag  was 
adopted  by  Congress  on 
June  14,  1/77-  It  con 
sisted  of  thirteen  stripes,  alternately 
red  and  white,  the  Union  being  repre- 
sented by  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue 
field.  Previous  to  this  date  a  Union 
flag  of  thirteen  stripes,  white  and  red, 
with  the  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St. 
Andrew  combined  in  a  blue  field,  had 


been  displayed  on  the  Royal  Savage; 
Arnold's  flagship,  in  the  battle  of 
Champlain,  October,  1776.  It  was  un- 
furled at  Boston  on  January  1  of  that 
year  over  General  Washington's  camp, 
on  the  day  the  Continental  Army  was 
organized. 

The  Act  of  January  13,  1794,  pro- 
vided that  after  May  1,  1795,  the  flag 
should  consist  of  fifteen  stripes  and 
fifteen  stars.    In  1818  the  Act  of  April 
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4   reestablished   the    flag   of   thirteen 

horizontal  stripes,  alternately  red  and 
white,  the  Union  being  represented  by 
twenty  stars,  white  in  a  bine  field,  with 
the  provision  that  one  star  should  be 
added  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  July 
succeeding,  to  signify  the  admission  of 
each  new  state  into  the  Union.  This 
form  of  the  flag  was  first  used  on  July 
4,  i8t8,  and  is  still  the  recognized 
official  emblem  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America. 

With  a  view  to  increasing  the  popu- 
lar respect  for  the  national  emblem, 
the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  other  patriotic  so- 
cieties several  years  ago  conceived  the 
plan  of  dedicating  a  special  day  in  its 
honor,  and  this  action  resulted  in  the 
establishment    of    Flag    Day     (June 

14)- 

The  increase  of  respect  paid  to  our 
flag  at  home  and  abroad  of  late  years 
has  been  marked.  Not  long  ago  it 
was  abused  in  various  ways  for  adver- 
tising purposes,  and  for  several 
months  before  presidential  elections 
the  sight  of  the  national  emblem  bear- 
ing political  mottoes  or  portraits  of 
the  candidates,  has  in  past  years  been 
a  common  one.  The  last  presidential 
campaign  was  happily  a  notable  excep- 
tion. The  states  have  now  taken  the 
matter  up,  and  several  of  them  have 
passed  laws  prohibiting  this  and  other 
unseemly  uses  of  the  flag.  A  similar 
movement  is  being  agitated  before  the 
National  Congress  through  the  ener- 
gies of  the  American  Flag  Associa- 
tion. The  saluting  of  the  flag  is  now 
the  rule  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
everywhere  people  are  learning  to  re- 
gard the  standard  as  an  object  of  rev- 
erence. 

It  is  not  alone  through  the  inspir- 


Flag  of  the  "Bonhomme  Richard" 

ing  effect  of  our  own  flag,  however, 
that    national    patriotism    is    aroused. 

In  almost  equal  degree  <\<>v>  the  na- 
tion's lustre  shine  through  its  posses- 
sion of  flags  won  in  many  a  bloods- 
conflict.  At  Annapolis  there  are 
scores  of  flags  won  by  intrepid  sailors, 
and  several  of  the  states  have  pre- 
served the  battle-scarred  flags  wrested 
by  their  soldiers  from  a  common  ene- 
my. Tn  the  National  Museum  there 
are  many  similar  trophies  of  victories 
by  sea  and  by  land,  bringing  vividly  to 
mind  the  gallant  struggles  in  which 
our  Army  and  Navy  have  participated, 
from  the  war  of  the  Revolution  down 
to  the  recent  conflict  with  Spain. 

Abroad,  our  flag  has  been  accorded 
recognition  since  June.  1 778,  when  the 
flag  on  the  Independence  received  a 
salute  of  nine  guns  from  the  French 
fleet  under  Admiral  Fa  Motte  Piquet. 
The  brave  John  Paid  Jones,  writing  to 
the  Marine  Committee  of  Congress 
that  year  said  : 

"I  am  happy  tn  have  it  in  my  power  to 

congratulate  you  on  my  having  seen  the 
American  flag  recognized  in  the  fullest 
extent  and  completest  manner  by  the  flag 
of  France." 
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It  was  the  same  flag  that  waved  Stafford's  daughter,  Miss  Sarah 
from  the  peak  of  the  Bonhomme  Rich-  Smith  Stafford,  and  is  now  on  ex- 
ard,  and  which,  when  the  vessel  was      hibition  in  the  National  Museum.     It 


sinking,  was  seized  by  s 
sailor  and  transferred  to  the 
Sera  pis  (the  British  vessel 
with  which  the  Bonhomme 
Richard  was  engaged),  and 
later  it  accompanied  Com- 
modore Jones  to  the  Alli- 
ance. It  was  the  first  Amer- 
ican flag  bearing  the  stripes 
and  stars  ever  raised  on  an 
American  man-of-war  and 
the  first  to  be  saluted  by  a 
foreign  naval  power.  This 
historical  flag  was  presented 
in  December,  1784,  to  Lieut. 
James  Bayard  Stafford  by 
the  Marine  Committee 
through  James  Meyler,  Sec- 
retary pro  tern.,  as  shown  in 
the  following  letter : 
"Philadelphia, 
"Monday — December  13,  1784. 
"James    Bayard    Stafford: 

"Sir: — I  am  directed  by  the 
Marine  Committee  to  inform 
you  that  on  last  Thursday,  the 
9th,  they  decided  to  bestow 
upon  you,  for  your  meritorious 
service  thro'  the  late  war,  Paul 
Jones'  starry  flag  of  the  Bon- 
homme Richard- — which  was 
transferred  to  the  Alliance,  a 
boarding  -word  of  said  ship  and 
a  musquet  captured  from  the 
,  1  rapis. 

"If  you  write  to  Captain 
John  Brown,  at  the  Navy  Yard, 
what  ship  you  wish  them  sent 
by  to  Xevv  York,  they  will  be 
forwarded    to   you. 

"Your   humble   servant, 
"J a. mich  Meyler, 
''Secretary  pro  tern." 

Later ,  tins  flag  was  do- 
nated to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution      by      Lieutenant 


Musket  and  Sword 
of  the  "serapis," 

National  Museum 


is  made  of  English  bunting 
and  was  originally  about 
two  and  a  half  yards  long 
and  two  yards  wide.  Along- 
side of  it  is  shown  a  piece 
of  the  flag  of  the  Serapis. 
There  are  also  fragments  of 
flags  of  the  French  frigate 
L'Insurgcnt,  captured  in 
1797  off  Nevis,  in  the  West 
Indies,  by  the  Constellation, 
under  Commodore  Truxton, 
and  of  the  French  corvettes 
Le  Berceau  and  UEndraille, 
captured  the  following  year 
by  the  Boston,  under  Cap- 
tain  Little. 

Another  series  of  flags  in 
the  Museum  collection  is  as- 
sociated with  the  war  of 
1812.  It  includes  a  piece  of 
the  flag  of  the  British  ship 
Guerriere,  which  was  de- 
feated by  the  Constitution, 
under  the  command  of  Com- 
modore Isaac  Hull,  August 
20,  1 812;  the  flags  of  the 
lava,  captured  by  Capt.  Wil- 
liam Bainbridge,  December 
29,  1 812;  of  the  Cyane 
and  the  Levant,  captured  by 
Charles  Stewart  of  the 
Constitution,  February  15, 
181 5.  This  was  her  last  vic- 
tory, and  now,  under  the 
familiar  name  of  "Old  Iron- 
sides,'" the  gallant  old  vessel 
is  finishing  her  career  as  a 
training  ship. 

The  prowess  of  Stephen 
Decatur  is  represented  by 
pieces     of     flags     of     three 
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Obverse  Reverse 

Flag  of  28th  Alabama,  C.  S.  A.,  captured  at  Orchard  Knob 


Algerian  pirate  vessels,  which  he 
captured  in  the  Bay  of  Algiers, 
June  28,  181 5,  while  commanding 
the  frigate  United  States.  Frag- 
ments of  several  other  flags  wrested 
from  British  ships  are  in  this 
series,  commemorating  engagements 
with  the  Frolic,  captured  by  the  sloop 
Wasp,  under  Capt.  Jacob  Jones,  No- 
vember 18,  1812;  the  Alert,  captured 
by  the  Essex,  under  Capt.  David  Por- 
ter, August  18,  1813;  the  Peacock, 
which  yielded  to  Captain  Lawrence  of 
the  sloop  Harriet,  February  24,  181 3; 
the  Boxer,  captured  by  the  Enterprise, 


under  command  of  Captain  Burrows, 
September  4,  1813;  the  High  Flyer, 
captured  by  the  Providence,  under 
Capt.  John  Rogers,  September  23. 
1813;  the  Epervier,  captured  by  the 
sloop  Peacock,  under  Captain  War- 
ington,  April  29,  1814;  the  Reindeer 
and  the  .-Iron,  captured  by  the  Wasp. 
under  Captain  Blakely,  July  28  and 
September  1,  181 4;  the  Contiance, 
Berresford,  Chub  and  Linnet,  all  of 
which  were  captured  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  by  the  squadron  under  command 


Headquarters    Flag,    Gen. 
C.  S.  A. 


I.    Hardee. 


Confederate  Flag  Captured  by 
Gen.  Hazen's  Command 


Fort  Moultrie  Flag 

(Also,  Sword  of  Gen.  Abner  Doubleday,  and  examples  of  the  "Colt   Revolving  Gun"  used  in  the  first  part 

of  the  Civil  War.) 


of  Commodore  Thomas  Macdonough, 
September  n,  1814,  on  which  occasion 
the  whole  British  fleet  was  taken  ex- 
cepting five  or  six  galleys. 

The  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  September 
10,  1813,  is  represented  in  this  col- 
lection. On  that  memorable  occasion 
the  United  States  squadron,  under  the 
youthful  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry,  was  engaged  with  a  British 
squadron,  under  Commodore  Heriot 
Barclay,  an  officer  of  experience,  who 
had  fought  under  Nelson  at  Trafal- 
gar. Perry  opened  the  fight  from  the 
Lawrence,  at  whose  peak  waved  a 
blue  flag  inscribed  with  the  dying 
words  of  Commodore  James  Law- 
rence, "Don't  give  up  the  ship." 
Perry's  terse  report  on  the  result, 
"We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are 


■  J 


Fori  Moultrie  Flag 


ours,"  is  familiar  to  every  one.  Parts 
of  the  flag  of  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
Lady  Prevost,  Hunter,  Chippewa,  Lit- 
tle Belt,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and 
the  flagship  Detroit  attest  the  brilliant 
achievements  of  this  famous  hero. 
There  is  also  a  piece  of  a  royal  British 
standard  captured  on  April  27,  181 3, 
at  York  (now  Toronto),  the  capital  of 
Upper  Canada,  by  Gen.  Zebulon  M. 
Pike  and  Commodore  Chauncey.  It 
was  here  that  General  Pike  met  his 
death,  crushed  between  two  stones,  as 
the  result  of  the  explosion  of  a  powder 
magazine.  When  carried  on  board 
the  Pert,  Chauncey 's  flagship,  he  faint- 
ly heard  the  shout  of  victory  as  the 
British  ensign  was  hauled  down,  and 
just  before  expiring,  this  flag  was 
brought  to  him,  and  at  his  wish  was 
placed  beneath  his  head. 

The  relics  of  the  Civil  War  in  the 
National  Museum  contain  a  number 
of  flags  of  both  armies, — the  Confed- 
erate flag  which  cost  Col.  E.  E.  Ells- 
worth his  life  as  he  hauled  it  down 
from  the  historic  Marshall  House  in 
Alexandria,  Virginia;  the  flag  raised 
by  General  Butler  over  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, and  lowered  by  order  of  Gen.  E. 
O.  C.  Ord ;  the  flag  raised  by  the  Citi- 
zens'   Committee   of    New    Orleans — 
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which  was  the  first  national  emblem 
raised  in  any  of  the  seceding  states; 
the  first  flag  raised  in  Richmond  after 
the  surrender  on  April  3,  [865;  a 
Confederate  flag  inscribed  "Drains- 
ville,"  which  was  found  in  the  Capitol 
at  Richmond  after  the  surrender ;  a 
silk  and  fringed  flag  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Rifles;  two  Confederate  Hags 
taken  by  General  I  Iazen's  Command, 
viz.,  one  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Regi- 
ment, Alabama,  captured  at  Orchard 
Knob;  the  other,  General  Hardee's 
headquarters  flag  of  the  Third  A  run 
Corps;  a  Confederate  flag  made  of 
pieces  of  silk  dresses  by  the  ladies 
of  Brownsville,  which  was  captured  at 
the  battle  of  Newbern,  North  Carolina, 
by  Colonel  Hendrickson,  the  first 
time  it  was  carried  into  battle; 
the  flag  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Kcarsarge, 
in  use  during  the  battle  with 
the  Confederate  cruiser  Alabama, 
off  Cherbourg,  France,  on  June  19, 
1864;  the  garrison  Hag  of  Fort  Moul- 
trie, which  was  lowered  on  December 
26,  i860,  when  Major  Robert  An- 
derson evacuated  that  fort  to  occupy 
Fort  Sumter ;  the  garrison  flag  of  Fort 
MacAllister,  used  as  headquarters  flag 
by  General  Hazen  in  1864. 

Another  interesting  series  of  flags 


First  Flag  raised  in  the  South  after  Hos- 
tilities began 


Salem  Heights  Flag  (.May  3-4,  1S63) 

consists  of  those  captured  in  the  war 
with  Spain,  among  which  is  a  small 
guidon  bearing  the  arms  of  Spain. 
captured  at  the  storming  of  San  Juan 
Hill  on  July  1,  1898.  There  is  also 
the  signal  flag  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Glouces- 
ter, and  the  flag  of  truce  which  was 
run  up  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Uncas  by  Lieut. 
F.  R.  Brainard's  order  when  negotiat- 
ing the  release  of  Jones  and  Thrall, 
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Spanish  Flag,  twice  Captured 

two  newspaper  correspondents  impris- 
oned at  Havana.  It  was  afterwards 
used  for  a  similar  purpose  at  Santiago, 
when  the  release  of  Hobson  and  his 
brave  men  was  being  effected.  This 
flag  was  made  from  a  sheet  torn  off 
Lieutenant  Brainard's  bunk,  for  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment did  not  provide  any  of  the  ships 
with  flags  of  truce. 

The  Porto  Rican  campaign  is  repre- 
sented by  the  garrison  standard  from 
the  castle  of  San  Cristobal,  which 
waved  throughout  the  bombardment 
of  San  Juan  on  May  12,  1898;  a 
small  flag  ("Panielo  nacional")  of  the 
kind  which  was  used  by  the  Spanish 
volunteers  in  place  of  a  knapsack;  a 
flag  of  the  Revenue  Service  at 
Ponce;  the  custom-house  flag  from 
the  same  place,  with  the  yellow 
stripe  repainted  red  to  avoid  cap- 
Hire;  the  last  headquarters  Spanish 
flag  that  waved  over  the  city  of 
Aricibo;  a  regimental  flag  captured 
at  Coamo,  and  another  found  in  the 
knapsack  of  a  dead  Spaniard  at  Las 
Maria-,. 

The  battle  of  Manila  Bay  is  repre- 


sented by  the  night  signal  flag  from 
the  Olympia,  which,  in  the  excitement 
of  the  hour,  had  been  permitted,  unob- 
served, to  wave  aloft  throughout  the 
great  battle  which  dethroned  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Spain  in  her  Eastern 
possessions. 

At  the  storming  of  Cagayan,  Island 
of  Mindanao,  the  Forty-seventh  U.  S. 
Volunteers  secured  from  the  Filipino 
insurgents  a  Spanish  standard  which 
the  latter  had  captured  from  their  old- 
time  enemies  at  the  same  place,  and 
which  had  afterwards  served  as  a 
battle  flag. 

Other  flags  in  this  collection  serve 
as  reminders  of  eventful  incidents, 
such  as  the  flag  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Huron, 
which  was  wrecked  off  Naggs  Harbor, 
North  Carolina,  on  November  27, 
1877;  a  Chinese  flag  used  by  the  first 
United  States  Commission  to  China; 
the  flag  carried  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany in  Alaska  in  1867,  while  survey- 
ing for  a  line  to  Europe ;  the  flag  which 
covered  the  pall  at  the  obsequies  of 
President  Garfield;  a  colossal  flag, 
some  fifty  feet  long  and  twenty-two 
feet  wide,  made  out  of  the  first  silk 
raised  and  manufactured  in  the  United 
States ;  a  piece  of  a  flag  captured  dur- 
ing the  Mexican  campaign ;  and  a  Red 
Cross  flag  carried  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  ambulance  at  Paris  in 
1871,  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
war. 

Another  interesting  flag  preserved 
by  the  Government  is  the  large 
United  States  flag  used  by  the 
marines  during  the  siege  of  the  lega- 
tions in  Pekin  last  year.  This  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  the  guard 
of  the  Oregon  served  in  Pekin  during 
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the  siege.  This  was  their  post  flag 
and  it  was  planted  on  the  Tartar  city 
wall.  Later  it  was  hoisted  on  the  ruins 
of  the  imperial  Chien  Men  as  a  signal 
to  the  allied  forces,  and  it  has  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  signal  that  told 
them  the  glad  tidings  that  their  friends 
were  still  living.  The  flag  shows  its 
hard  usage  at  the  hands  of  its  enemies, 
being  torn  in  several  places  by  the  vol- 
leys of  shot  and  shell  that  assailed  it. 

Another  Chinese  memento  pos- 
sessed by  the  Marine  Corps  is  the  large 
imperial  flag  captured  on  the  walls  of 
Tientsin  by  the  marines  under  Col. 
Robert  L.  Meade.  This  was  a  huge 
pennant-shaped  flag  of  turkey  red, 
decorated  with  Chinese  characters. 
The  Marine  Corps  has  also  the  first 
American  flag  under  fire  in  Cuba. 
This  flag  was  raised  by  the  marine 
battalion  at  Guantanamo  on  the  tenth 
of  June,  1898,  and  remained  in  its  po- 
sition during  the  hundred  hours  of 
continuous  fighting  by  the  marines 
at  that  point.  After  its  use  in  this 
engagement  it  was  hauled  down  and 
sent  to  Washington. 

A  flag  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
Marine  Corps  is  the  signal  flag  used 
by  Sergeant  Quick  at  the  battle  of 
Cuzco.  During  this  engagement  the 
fleet  stationed  in  the  bay,  while  firing 
upon  the  enemy,  was  seriously  endan- 
gering the  unseen  marines  on  land, 
who  already  had  the  Spaniards  sur- 
rounded. A  volunteer  was  requested 
to  go  out  and  signal  to  the  fleet  to  stop 
firing.  Sergeant  Quick  immediately 
responded,  and  in  full  view  of  the 
enemy  stood  and  wig-wagged  the  Dol- 
phin to  stop  firing.  His  signal  flag 
was  rent  in  several  places,  but  he  es- 
caped injury.  For  this  act  he  received 
a  medal  and  honorable  mention.     In 


this  array  of  flags  there  is  also  a  Span- 
ish flag,  a  small  camp  color,  captured 
in  the  engagement  at  Cuzco. 

The  only  flag  of  historic  interest 
now  displayed  in  the  War  Department 
is  that  which  covered  the  casket  of 
President  Lincoln  when  his  body  was 
conveyed  from  Washington  to  Spring- 
field, Illinois.  Gracefully  draped  in  a 
glass  case,  it  now  hangs  above  the 
mantelpiece  in  the  reception  room  of 
the  Secretary. 

The  Treasury  Department  possesses 
no  flags  of  especial  interest  at  the 
present  time,  although  until  within  a 
few  years  ago  it  was  the  custodian  of 
the  large  United  States  flag  which 
draped  the  theatre  box  occupied  by 
President  Lincoln  on  the  night  of  his 
assassination,  and  still  shows  the  rent 
made  by  Booth's  heel  as  he  leaped 
from  the  box  to  the  stage.  Resur- 
rected from  seclusion  in  an  out  of  the 
way  corner  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment by  the  captain  of  the  watch,  and 
by  his  influence  encased  in  glass,  it 
hung  in  his  room  for  a  time  and  later 
in  a  corridor  of  the  Department.  It 
now  forms  a  part  of  the  Lincoln  col- 
lection of  relics  on  exhibition  in  the 
house  on  Tenth  Street  in  Washing- 
ton, where  the  President  died. 

Of  historic  flags  in  the  possession  of 
private  individuals,  mention  may  be 
made  of  a  few  of  the  most  interesting 
ones.  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan  has  in  her 
beautiful  home  on  Columbia  Heights, 
Washington,  some  flags  that  have  seen 
memorable  action.  One  of  these  is 
the  large  blue  silk  flag  of  die  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  which  was  commanded 
by  her  husband.  It  contains  the 
badges  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Army  Corps,  of  which  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  composed. 
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The  Fifteenth  is  represented  in  the 
centre  of  the  flag  by  the  shield-shaped 
cartridge  box,  and  the  Seventeenth  by 
an  arrow.  Mrs.  Logan  has,  too,  a 
large  silk  artillery  flag  which  went 
through  the  Civil  War  with  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  Sherman,  widow  of  General 
Sherman,  whose  home  is  also  in  Wash- 
ington, possesses  her  husband's  battle 
flag,  the  famous  Five  Forks  banner. 
The  present  United  States  cavalry 
guidon  was  designed  after  this  flag. 

Another  historic  flag  in  Washington 
is  owned  by  Mrs.  Rosa  Wright  Smith, 
daughter  of  the  late  Gen.  Horatio  G. 
Wright,  major-general  commanding 
the  Sixth  Army  Corps.  General 
Wright  succeeded  Gen.  John  G.  Sedg- 
wick as  commander  of  the  Sixth  Corps 
when  the  latter  was  killed  at  Spotts- 
sylvania,  and  continued  in  command 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  The  tat- 
tered flag  still  cherished  by  Mrs.  Smith 
is  the  familiar  headquarters  ban- 
ner of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  It  is  a 
large  fish-tailed  blue  flag,  bear- 
ing the  figure  "6"  in  red  in  the 
centre  of  a  white  Greek  cross. 
Mrs.  Smith  is  herself  a  "daughter"  of 
the  Sixth  Army  Corps,  having  been 
elected  to  that  honorable  position  by 


the  survivors  of  the  corps  at  their  re- 
union in  Washington  several  years 
ago. 

A  large  United  States  flag  bearing 
thirty-five  stars  belongs  to  H.  A.  Wil- 
lard,  the  landlord  of  the  old  Willard 
Hotel  of  Washington.  In  1861, 
this  flag  was  blown  from  Willard's 
Flotel  during  the  three  anxious 
days  when  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton was  practically  cut  off  from  the 
North,  and  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses in  the  hands  of  the  Southern 
sympathizers.  Citizens  had  generally 
taken  in  their  Union  flags,  and  there 
were  none  to  be  seen  flying  during 
those  three  days  with  the  exception  of 
the  flags  on  the  government  buildings 
and  this  historic  emblem  of  Old  Glory. 

As  one  reads  of  these  glorious 
trophies,  a  feeling  of  admiration  for 
the  men  who  have  so  zealously 
guarded  the  Nation's  honor  by  sea 
and  by  land  fills  the  heart;  but  the 
sense  of  pride,  alas,  in  turn  gives 
way  to  sadness,  in  that  these 
treasured  relics  are  silent  but  pow- 
erful witnesses  of  the  destruction 
of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  our 
valiant  countrymen,  to  whom  death 
was  a  thing  to  be  scoffed  at,  if  only 
it  might  add  fresh  glory  to  our  ever 
illustrious  arms. 


Turnpike  Roads  of  Middlesex 
County 


By  Francis  H.  Kendal 


IN  the  year  1796  the  first  Massa- 
chusetts turnpike  corporation  was 
chartered  by  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature,   giving-  the   company   au- 
thority to  construct  a  road  in  Worces- 
ter and  Hampshire  counties. 

The  act  sets  forth  that  no  good 
highway  existed  in  the  locality  and 
that  the  towns  could  not  afford  to 
build  a  proper  road.  This  company 
was,  therefore,  given  authority  to  per- 
form, at  its  own  risk,  a  work  which 
was  apparently  regarded  as  a  public 
necessity.  As  compensation  for  the 
efforts  and  expenditure  put  forth,  the 
corporation  could  charge  travellers  for 
using  the  road.  Gates  erected  at  suit- 
able points  for  stopping  passers, 
served  to  aid  in  the  collection  of  such 
tolls.  The  name  turnpike  originally 
meant  gate,  although  it  has  gradually 
taken  on  the  meaning  of  road,  where- 
as it  should,  if  the  original  meaning  be 
adhered  to,  be  used  as  an  adjective 
descriptive  of  the  kind  of  road  on 
which  tolls  can  be  collected. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  although  the 
road  was  regarded  as  a  public  necessi- 
ty by  the  terms  of  the  act,  the  Com- 
monwealth, as  represented  by  the 
Great  and  General  Court,  did  not  con- 
sider it  wise  to  commit  the  state,  or  its 
counties  or  towns,  to  the  performance 
of  the  work,  and  empowered  individ- 
uals to  do  what  was  really  a  proper 
thing  for  the  people  at  large,  or  the 


people  in  the  particular  locality  bene- 
fited, to  do,  and  be  taxed  for.     So  far 

as  is  known  the  turnpikes  were  not 
particularly  remunerative  to  the  stock- 
holders, and  we  must  give  the  pro- 
moters and  the  people  who  contributed 

funds  and  labor  either  credit  for  a 
great  deal  of  courage,  a  large  degree 
of  pnblic  spirit,  or  a  misplaced  confi- 
dence in  the  soundness  of  their  in- 
vestment. Of  course  railroads  were 
not  even  thought  of  at  the  time,  and 
the  canal  was  an  idea  jn<t  beginning 
to  take  shape.  As  soon  as  railroads 
began  to  show  their  power  as  trans- 
portation agents,  turnpike  corporations 
faded  away  and  the  roads  fell  some- 
what into  disuse.  It  may  be  won- 
dered if  history  will  repeat  itself  and 
if  these  examples  of  very  important 
public  works  built  by  chartered  com- 
panies for  profit,  and  now  free  public 
roads,  will  rind  in  the  future  some- 
thing of  a  parallel  in  the  public  owner- 
ship of  steam  and  electric  railway 
lines. 

In  these  days  of  comparatively  easy 
and  rapid  methods  of  transportation  it 
is  difficult,  however,  to  comprehend 
the  conditions  which  led  to  the  incor- 
poration of  many  turnpike  companies 
in  Massachusetts,  particularly  between 
the  years  1796  and  1810.  The  move- 
ment started  in  Worcester  and  Hamp- 
shire counties,  but  between  1803  and 
18 10  no  less  than  ten  companies  built 
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roads    through    parts    of    Middlesex 
County,  and  the  special  laws  establish- 
ing   such    companies    throughout   the 
state,    which    then    included    part    of 
Maine,  were  very  numerous.     In  their 
day  these  roads  were,  perhaps,  more 
potent  factors  in  the  development  of 
the  country  than  are  the  electric  street 
railways  to-day.     Most  of  these  turn- 
pikes are  now  public  highways,  some 
of    them  serving  as    main  streets  for 
large    and    flourishing    towns,    while 
others  are  practically  abandoned,  like 
theMiddlesexTurnpike  in  Chelmsford 
and  Billerica,  with  grass-grown  path 
and    shrubbery  to    hide  the  none  too 
smooth  and  sometimes  sadly  neglected, 
dusty,  muddy  surface  of  rutted  road. 
Some  of  them  are  being  rendered  far 
better  than  ever  before  as  regards  their 
surface  and  grade,  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Massachusetts  Highway  Commis- 
sion, which  has  found  such  routes  of 
sufficient  importance  to  improve  them 
at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth. 
To  go  back  to  the  year   1800,  we 
must  imagine  scattered  villages  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  most  of  the 
towns  of  to-day,  with  but  little  manu- 
facturing, the  inhabitants  being  usually 
farmers,    depending    largely    on    the 
products  of  their  own  acres  for  their 
sustenance   and   comforts.     Very   sel- 
dom indeed  was  a  journey  of  much 
distance  undertaken  by  these  rural  in- 
habitants to  obtain  things  of  a  differ- 
ent sort  to  add  to  their  comforts,  and 
to    barter  and    trade  the    products  of 
their  labor  for  "wet  and  dry  goods," 
such  as  molasses,  sugar,  tea,  rum  and 
cloths    other    than    homespun    woven. 
But  the  shrewd  New  Englander  was 
then,  as    now,  a  business    man,  who 
tried  in  every  way  to  bring  people  to 
market  as  easily  and  quickly  as  pos- 


sible, so  as  to  promote  trade,  and  if  in 
providing  ways  and  means  to  this  end 
he  could  at  the  same  time  add  to  his 
revenue  by  charging  tolls,  so  much  the 
better. 

The  turnpike  road,  then,  was  a  busi- 
ness proposition,  of  the  nature  of  a 
public  highway  as  to  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  exercised  in  laying  it  out, 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  easement  ob- 
tained, but  in  consideration  of  the 
privileges  granted  by  the  Common- 
wealth, whereby  tolls  could  be  col- 
lected from  travellers  using  the  way, 
various  restrictions  were  imposed  on 
the  corporation,  such  as  keeping  the 
road  in  repair,  the  distance  apart  at 
which  turnpike  gates  could  be  placed 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  tolls,  the 
amount  of  the  toll  for  different  kinds 
of  travellers,  the  payment  of  damages 
by  reason  of  the  taking  of  land,  the 
free  passage  of  travellers  to  places  of 
public  worship,  to  military  duty,  to 
grist  mills,  or  on  the  common  and  or- 
dinary business  of  family  concern. 

Thus  turnpikes  occasioned  a  great 
deal  of  legislation  during  the  years 
when  they  flourished,  and  many  diffi- 
culties and  suits  at  law  resulted,  as  is 
the  case  to-day  on  account  of  various 
public  service  corporations.  These 
difficulties  resulted  in  1805  in  the  pas- 
sage of  an  act  defining  the  general 
powers  and  duties  of  turnpike  corpora- 
tions. This  act  in  brief  prescribed 
that  a  legislative  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  view  the  route  proposed  at 
the  expense  of  the  petitioners,  before 
any  road  be  granted,  that  the  Court  of 
Sessions  cause  the  way  to  be  laid  out 
in  the  same  manner  provided  as  in  the 
case  of  highways,  the  corporation, 
however,  to  pay  damages.  No  gates 
were  to  be  erected  on  any  county  or 
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town  road  already  established ;  and  no 
turnpike  gate  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  full  toll,  except  it  be  ten 
miles  distant  from  any  other  gate,  un- 
less a  special  act  gave  authority  for 
placing  one  differently. 

After  the  road  was  sufficiently  made 
and  so  allowed  by  the  Court,  gates 
could  be  erected  in  such  places  as  the 
Court  directed  and  tolls  could  be  col- 
lected as  follows : 

"For  each  coach,  chariot,  phaeton  or 
other  four  wheel  spring  carriage,  drawn 
by  two  horses,  twenty-five  cents,  and  if 
drawn  by  more  than  two  horses  two  cents 
for  each  additional  horse. 

"For  every  waggon  drawn  by  two  horses 
ten  cents,  and  if  drawn  by  more  than  two, 
two  cents  for  each  additional  horse. 

"For  every  cart  or  waggon  drawn  by  two 
oxen  ten  cents,  and  if  by  more  than  two, 
twelve  and  a  half  cents. 

"For  every  curricle  fifteen  cents. 

"For  every  chaise,  chair  sulkey  or  other 
carriage  for  pleasure  drawn  by  one  horse 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  each. 

"For  evry  cart,  waggon  or  truck  drawn 
by  one  horse,  six  and  one  quarter  of  a 
cent  each. 

"For  every  man  and   horse   four  cents. 

"For  evry  sleigh  or  sled  drawn  by  two 
oxen  or  horses  eight  cents,  and  if  drawn 
by  more  than  two  oxen  or  horses  one- 
cent  for  each  additional  ox  or  horse.  For 
every  sleigh  or  sled  drawn  by  one  horse 
four   cents. 

"For  all  horses,  mules  or  neat  cattle 
led  or  driven  besides  those  in  teams  or 
carriages,  one  cent  each. 

"For  all  sheep  or  swine,  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  by  the  dozen:  Provided  how- 
ever, that  the  Corporation  may  if  they  see 
cause  commute  the  rates  of  toll  with  any 
person  or  persons,  or  with  any  Corpora- 
tion, by  taking  of  him  or  them  a  certain 
sum  annually,  to  be  mutually  agreed  on, 
in  lieu  of  the  toll  aforesaid,  and  carts  or 
waggons  having  wheels,  the  fellies  of 
which  shall  be  six  inches  broad  or  more, 
shall  be  subject  to  pay  only  half  the  toll 
which  carts  or  waggons  otherwise  con- 
structed shall  be  liable  to  pay." 


The  act  further  provided  penalties 
for  injuring  gates  or  roads,  for  ille- 
gally evading  tolls  or  collecting  the 
same,  that  the  shares  of  the  corpora- 
tion be  personal  estate  transferable  as 
such,  .and  that  the  books  of  the  corpo- 
ration should  be  at  all  times  open  to 
the  inspection  of  the  Governor  and 
Council  and  to  the  Legislature,  when 
called  for. 

The  Legislature  could  dissolve  any 
corporation  after  the  expiration  of 
twenty  years  when  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  income  of  the  road  had  com- 
pensated the  corporation  for  its  ex- 
penditures together  with  twelve  per 
cent  interest.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
there  is  any  case  where  this  power  was 
exercised.  It  can  be  imagined  that 
Legislative  committees  had  all  the  ex- 
periences which  attend  a  tribunal  exer- 
cising a  like  function  to-day,  as  to 
arguments,  expert  advice,  and  the 
various  methods  in  vogue  for  ob- 
taining information  concerning  the 
public  necessity  of  the  work  proposed. 

We  can  imagine  the  tavern  keepers 
within  reaching  distance  of  the  new 
road  endeavoring  to  please  the  promot- 
ers of  the  enterprise  that  their  hostel- 
ries  might  perchance  be  better  patron- 
ized in  the  future,  and  the  farmers 
and  town  officials  discussing  with  such 
varying  opinions  as  their  separate  in- 
terests might  engender,  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  road  on  trade,  values, 
and  like  matters,  which  would  natur- 
ally arise  from  the  inception  of  pro- 
jects like  these.  And  no  doubt  a  great 
deal  of  courage  and  energy-  must  have 
been  exhibited  by  the  promoters  and 
by  the  subscribers  to  the  stock,  for  the 
making  of  a  road  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  in  length  through  a  wilderness 
was  no  light  matter. 
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It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  turn- 
pike roads  were  usually  laid  out  in  as 
straight  lines  as  possible,  and  it  was 
an  obstacle  of  no  little  difficulty  which 
prevented  any  deviation  from  this,  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  points. 
The  resultant  road  in  the  rugged 
topography  of  eastern  Massachusetts 
was  frequently  steep,  rocky,  swampy 
and  expensive.  The  more  modern  tru- 
ism in  road  building,  that  it  is  better 
to  go  around  a  hill  than  over  it  or 
through  it,  had  evidently  not  been  de- 
veloped. It  even  required  the  test  of 
use  in  some  cases  to  find  that  certain 
hills  were  too  steep  to  be  practical, 
and  we  find  that  a  portion  of  the  Con- 
cord Turnpike,  at  a  place  where  a  steep 
hill  occurred,  when  declared  a  public 
highway,  was  laid  out  as  such,  not  as 
originally  located  and  built,  but  as  it 
was  sometime  afterward  constructed 
and  used.  It  has  been  said  that  bag- 
gage wagons  went  over  that  hill  once, 
but  never  attempted  it  again,  and  one 
farmer  who  had  a  log  team  of  two 
yoke  of  oxen,  one  pair  being  old  and 
experienced,  the  other  but  partly 
broken,  had  an  especially  trying  time 
coming  down  the  steep  hill,  holding 
his  load  and  keeping  the  green  steers 
from  bolting.  We  can  imagine  that 
with  one  pair  holding  back  and  the 
other  trying  to  break  away,  a  great 
deal  of  tact  had  to  be  used  during  the 
descent.  And  it  is  further  said  that 
those  oxen  could  not  be  coaxed  down 
the  hill  again. 

A  hill  section  of  the  Andover  Turn- 
pike was  practically  abandoned  for 
some  years,  and  a  road  used  around 
the  base  of  the  hill.  Recently  an  elec- 
tric railway  has  taken  a  location  over 
the  straight  route  and  the  cars  climb 
successfully  the  hill  which  the  weaker 


traction  power  of  years  ago  was  forced 
to  abandon. 

On  the  other  hand  to  go  to  an  oppo- 
site extreme,  at  a  swampy  place  in 
Natick  on  the  Worcester  Turnpike 
called  the  sunk-way  vast  quantities  of 
material  were  dumped  into  an  appar- 
ently bottomless  pit,  ruining  the  con- 
tractor who  attempted  to  build  the  road 
at  that  point. 

The  usual  width  of  the  land  taken 
for  turnpike  roads  was  four  rods  or 
sixty-six  feet.  The  width  improved 
for  travel  was  frequently  twenty-four 
feet.  Material  could  be  obtained  with- 
in the  location,  outside  the  travelled 
path,  and  slopes  for  excavations  and 
embankments  could  be  kept  within  the 
location. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  subject 
of  wide  tires  as  road  improvers  was 
then  considered,  and  tolls  were  only 
half  as  much  for  vehicles  having  tires 
six  inches  or  more  wide.  This  subject 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  worked 
out,  and  to-day  the  narrow  tires  con- 
centrate heavy  loads  almost  at  a  single 
point  and  serve  to  break  up  even  a 
well-built  macadam  road. 

The  turnpike  roads  of  Middlesex 
County  reached  from  the  bridges  over 
the  Charles  and  Mystic  Rivers  at  Bos- 
ton to  the  limits  of  the  county  in 
nearly  all  directions.  These  bridges 
themselves  were  built  by  corporations, 
the  West  Boston  bridge  being  char- 
tered in  1792  and  opened  to  the  public 
in  1793  at  a  cost  of  $76,700,  a  small 
sum  in  comparison  to  the  millions  now 
being  spent  on  it.  It  was  a  toll  bridge 
as  late  as  1858,  being  made  a  free 
bridge  by  the  efforts  of  another  cor- 
poration called  the  Hancock  Free 
Bridge  Corporation,  which  turned  this 
structure  and  Craigie  bridge  over  to 
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the  city  of  Cambridge  on  condition 
that  it  maintain  them  free  forever. 
The  history  of  these  bridges  leading 
to  Boston  is  lengthy  and  Interesting, 
but  we  will  merely  say  that  much 
rivalry  existed  between  the  Craigie 
bridge  company  at  Lechmcre  Poinl 
and  the  West  Boston  bridge  company 
at  Cambridgeport,  and  their  affiliated 
interests,  and  the  turnpikes  and  roads 
leading  to  them  were  important  feed- 
ers to  the  traffic  over  them. 

Soon  after  1810  we  would  have 
found  the  turnpike  roads  of  Middlesex 
County  spread  out  like  a  fan  :  begin- 
ning at  the  east  was  the  Newburyport 
turnpike  extending  from  Charlestown 
across  the  Maiden  bridge  through 
what  is  now  Everett  and  Maiden  to 
the  county  limits ;  it  formed  an  impor- 
tant avenue  of  communication,  and 
was  laid  out  in  1805.  It  is  the  Broad- 
way of  the  city  of  Everett  to-day  and 
for  over  a  mile  passes  through  it  in  a 
straight  line  as  its  principal  street. 

The  Medford  Turnpike,  laid  out  in 
1803,  is  the  Mystic  Avenue  of  Somer- 
ville  and  Medford  of  to-day  and  con- 
verged at  a  common  point  at  the  end 
of  Maiden  bridge  (now  Sullivan 
Square)  with  the  Newburyport  turn- 
pike. The  petition  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  this  road  was  accompanied  by 
a  plan  by  Peter  Tufts,  showing  the  old 
road,  over  Winter  Hill  or  Broadway 
and  Main  Street  to  Medford  Square, 
and  the  somewhat  shorter  proposed 
road  which  avoided  the  hill.  It  was 
on  this  road  that  Mike  Martin,  the 
celebrated  highwayman,  is  said  to  have 
committed  many  of  his  depredations. 

Starting  from  Medford  Square  was 
the  Andover  Turnpike,  now  the  beau- 
tiful Forest  Street  of  modern  Med- 
ford.    It  continued  on  over  the  rocky 


crags  of  Middlesex    Fells  past.  Spot 

Pond  and  through  the  heart  of  Stone- 
ham  and  Reading,  now  forming  the 
.Main  Street  of  these  towns,  and  so 
on  through  North  Reading  in  almost 
a  direct  line-.  I 'art  of  this  avenue  has 
been  improved  as  a  state  highway, 
part  near  Spot  Pond  forms  a  beautiful 
drive  as  improved  by  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Hoard,  and  from  Stoneham 
serves  as  a  wide  street  in  which  is 
comfortably  located  a  trolley  line  to 
Andover,  which  at  some  points,  owing 
to  the  straight  wide  road,  is  scheduled 
to  run  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  miles  an 
hour,  a  use  which  is  about  as  foreign 
to  the  ideas  of  the  original  builders 
as  can  well  be  imagined. 

The  Middlesex  Turnpike  laid  out  in 
1810  was  destined  to  be  of  less  use  in 
certain  portions  a  hundred  years  after 
than  it  was  when  first  built,  and  some 
of  it  became  entirely  abandoned.  It  is 
the  road  known  as  Lowell  Street  in 
Arlington  and  Lexington  and  began 
at  the  "Rocks  "  on  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  in  Arlington,  and  extended 
through  Burlington,  Billerica  and 
Chelmsford  to  Tyngsboro  meeting 
house.  It  was  laid  out  in  Cambridge 
and  Somerville  over  the  route  now 
called  Beacon  Street  in  Somerville  and 
Hampshire  Street  in  Cambridge.  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue,  a  link  between 
Arlington  Heights  and  Xorth  Cam- 
bridge, probably  remained  a  public 
road.  The  portions  used  from  Lex- 
ington to  Xorth  Chelmsford  form  a 
lonely  way  to  travel  upon  to-day. 
but  from  the  latter  village  to 
Tyngsboro'  the  trolley  car  gives 
one  an  opportunity  to  ride  quickie 
along  the  old  road  with  a  fine  view 
of  the  Merrimac  River,  which  is 
closelv  followed  for  several  miles.    Be- 
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tween  the  road  and  the  river  are  lo- 
cated the  tracks  of  what  was  original- 
ly the  Nashua  &  Lowell  Railroad, 
operated  as  part  of  the  Southern  divi- 
sion of  the  Boston  and  Maine  system. 
Just  below  North  Chelmsford  is  Mid- 
dlesex village,  now  a  part  of  Lowell, 
the  old  houses,  looking  like  former 
taverns,  evidencing  the  prosperity  of 
the  time  when  the  Middlesex  canal 
and  the  turnpike  were  in  flourishing 
condition. 

The  Concord  Turnpike  began  at 
Cambridge  Common,  and  if  one  fol- 
lows Concord  Avenue  out  past  the 
Harvard  Observatory  and  Fresh  Pond 
to  Belmont  Centre,  a  good  example 
of  the  straight  line  turnpike  may  be 
seen.  Belmont  was  not  thought  of  in 
1809,  but  the  hill  which  may  have  been 
the  suggestion  for  the  name  existed  in 
as  tangible  form  as  now,  under  per- 
haps the  name  of  Wellington  Hill,  for 
at  the  foot  lived  Colonel  Jeduthun 
Wellington,  a  man  of  force  and  worth 
in  the  community.  This  is  the  turn- 
pike which  endeavored  to  climb  such 
a  steep  hill  and  succumbed  to  the  ef- 
fort, compromising  with  the  route 
"sometime  afterward  constructed," 
making  the  bend  which  begins  oppo- 
site Belmont  Town  Hall,  gaining  by 
additional  length  the  height  from 
which  one  of  the  finest  views  about 
Boston  may  be  had.  Continuing  on 
with  a  slight  deflection  after  reaching 
the  top  of  the  hill  the  idea  of  making 
as  straight  a  line  as  possible  is  again 
in  evidence  across  "Rock  Meadow," 
through  Lexington  and  Lincoln,  past 
the  Hobbs  Brook  Basin  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Waterworks  to  Concord  Cen- 
tre. It  is  said  that  there  were  strenu- 
ous efforts  made  to  continue  the  Con- 
cord    Turnpike     across     Cambridge 


Common,  but  evidently  the  forces  ar- 
rayed against  this  idea  prevailed,  and 
perhaps  originated  the  statute  which 
declares  that  no  turnpike,  canal,  road 
or  street  railway  shall  be  laid  out 
across  a  Common.  As  with  the  Mid- 
dlesex Turnpike,  an  extension  of  the 
Concord  Turnpike  was  made  by  way 
of  Broadway  to  near  the  West  Boston 
bridge. 

Concord  was  a  shire  town  in  those 
days  and  was  a  place  where  the  people 
from  the  towns  about  did  a  great  deal 
of  their  trading,  besides  attending  the 
Courts  when  in  session.  The  Union 
Turnpike  might  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Concord  Turnpike,  and 
served  to  bring  in  the  people  from 
sections  of  Acton,  Boxboro,  Harvard 
and  beyond.  In  Boxboro  and  West 
Acton  a  section  of  State  Highway  has 
been  built  over  the  old  road.  From 
Concord  branched  various  roads  other 
than  these  turnpikes,  important  of 
which  was  the  Great  Road  to  Groton, 
Townsend,  Pepperell  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  Townsend  and  Ashby  were 
two  comparatively  short  turnpikes, 
one  called  the  Ashby  Turnpike,  the 
other  connecting  with  a  New  Hamp- 
shire turnpike,  both  forming  feeders, 
perhaps,  to  the  Great  Road  leading 
toward  Concord. 

There  is  quite  a  gap  of  country  be- 
tween the  Union  Turnpike  and  the 
Worcester  Turnpike,  but  three  very 
important  highways  filled  in  this 
space,  the  first  being  what  is  now 
North  Avenue  in  Weston  and  its  con- 
tinuation through  South  Lincoln  to 
Bolton  and  Stow,  the  second  the  road 
from  Marlboro  through  Sudbury  past 
the  Wayside  Inn  and  so  on  through 
Wayland  and  Weston  to  Waltham, 
and  the  third  what  is  now  South  Ave- 
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nue  in  Weston  and  its  continuation. 
These  ancient  roads  were  doubtless 
sufficient  for  travellers,  making  the 
venture  of  a  turnpike  corporation 
unnecessary  and  a  hazardous  business 
proposition. 

The  Worcester  Turnpike  is  the 
Boylston  Street  of  the  Newton  of  to- 
day and  continues  through  Wellesley 
and  is  known  as  Worcester  Street  in 
Natick  and  as  Eastern  Avenue  and 
Worcester  Street  in  Framingham. 
Framingham  Centre  was  of  great  im- 
portance in  those  early  days,  and  the 
roads  meeting  there  with  the  turnpike 
attest  the  fact.  The  Boston  and 
Worcester  Street  railway  is  now  being 
constructed  over  this  route. 

The  Central  Turnpike,  southerly  of 
the  Worcester  Turnpike  laid  out  in 
1826,  passed  through  the  centre  of 
Natick,  South  Framingham,  Ashland 
and  Hopkinton,  and  is  now  Central 
Street  of  Natick,  Waverley  Street  in 
Framingham,  Union  Avenue  in  Ash- 
land and  Main  Street  in  Hopkinton. 
As  late  as  1830  a  writer  says 

"Three  roads  intersected'  Natick, — the 
Worcester  Turnpike  in  the  north  part,  the 
Central  Turnpike,  and  the  Old  Hartford 
road,  through  South  Natick." 

The  following  account  carries  us  back 
to  the  day  when  our  forefathers 
travelled : 

"On  the  Worcester  Turnpike,  the  great 
southern  mail  passes  each  way  daily. 
Several  other  mail  and  accommodation 
stages  are  frequently  passing.  On  the 
Central  Turnpike  is  the  Boston  and  Hart- 
ford Telegraph  line  of  stage  coaches  every 
day  but  Sunday,  up  one  day,  down  the 
next.  On  each  of  the  highways  stood  the 
old-time  tavern  with  its  hanging  sign 
swinging  aloft,  offering  refreshment  to 
man  and  beast." 

There    were    two    turnpikes    from 


Watertown  Square  toward  Boston, 
one  the  present  Arsenal  Street  or  Port 
Road  in  Watertown,  and  Western 
Avenue  in  Cambridge,  the  other 
North  Beacon  Street  which  connected 
with  the  famous  Mill  Dam  road  built 
by  the  Roxbury  Mill  Corporation. 

There  were  numerous  schemes  for 
other  turnpike  roads  in  various  direc- 
tions throughout  the  county,  and  toll 
bridges  were  of  somewhat  frequent 
occurrence.  The  Pawtucket  bridge  at 
Lowell  across  the  Merrimac  was  a 
toll  bridge  until  1861. 

In  1829  the  Concord  Turnpike  was 
laid  out  as  a  public  highway ;  similar 
action  was  taken  on  the  Union  Turn- 
pike in  1830  and  then  followed  at  in- 
tervals like  action  on  the  others,  the 
Newburyport  Turnpike  becoming  a 
public  road  in  1852.  In  some  cases 
the  towns  objected  to  assuming  the 
care  of  these  roads  and  asked  for  dam- 
ages from  the  county,  but  usually  none 
were  awarded  either  to  towns  or  cor- 
porations, the  decrees  by  the  county 
commissioners  merely  declaring  the 
space  occupied  by  the  turnpike,  public 
highway,  "and  that  the  same  be  re- 
corded to  the  end  that  the  same  may 
hereafter  be  known  as  such."  Soon 
after  i860,  although  turnpike  laws 
appear  in  the  statutes  of  that  date, 
they  were  largely  obsolete. 

As  the  years  go  on  it  is  probable 
that  changes  will  take  place  in  the 
principles  governing  means  and  meth- 
ods of  transportation  in  something  the 
same  ratio  as  on  turnpike  roads,  and 
we  shall  witness  in  a  life  time  the  first 
rush  and  burst  of  activity  surrounding 
the  new  idea,  then  its  rational  growth 
and  finally  the  supplanting  of  the  old 
method  by  the  new.  all  tending  toward 
a  higher  state  of  civilization. 


The  Fork  of  the  Road 


By  Olivia  Howard  Dunbar 


AT  the  back  of  the  cottage  rose 
the  darkly  wooded  side  of 
.  the  nearest  of  the  surround- 
ing hills.  From  three  other 
directions,  pursuing  casually  the  un- 
even line  of  least  resistance,  there 
wandered  and  converged  at  this  spot 
in  the  tiny  valley  three  lazy,  unbusi- 
nesslike and  altogether  charming 
roads.  That  was  the  way  it  would 
have  impressed  a  stranger;  according 
to  local  geography,  however,  it  was 
here  that  the  ancient  highway  between 
Franklin  and  Stoneham  branched  off 
to  the  less  important  village  of  Har- 
risburg,  the  lonely,  bowl-shaped  val- 
ley being  known  for  this  reason  as 
"the  fork  o'  the  road."  The  road,  be- 
cause of  its  antiquity,  may  have 
seemed  to  those  wise  in  tradition,  who 
commonly  traversed  it,  a  dignified  and 
impressive  avenue.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  showed  a  capriciousness  and 
coquetry  quite  unbefitting  its  years; 
and  would  plunge  down  rocky  declivi- 
ties or  dart  unexpectedly  into  thick 
woodlands  with  all  the  inconsequence 
of  reckless  youth.  And  now,  on  this 
vivid  day  in  late  August,  the  road, 
never  conveniently  wide,  had  shrunk 
almost  to  a  wavering  gray  line  of 
dust,  so  heavily  did  there  droop  over 
its  neglected  borders  that  exquisite 
tangle  of  bloom, — misty  blue,  yellow 
and  pinkish  lilac, — peculiar  to  the 
waning  season. 

The  cottage  itself  was  not  out  of 
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keeping  with  its  leisurely  and  De- 
flowered avenues  of  approach.  It 
also  seemed  spontaneous,  unkept,  un- 
touched by  the  sternly  corrective  hand 
of  a  Village  Improvement  Society. 
Its  outlines  wavered  through  senility, 
exactly  as  did  those  of  the  road.  Its 
roof  appeared  to  be  so  loosely  shin- 
gled as  quite  to  imperil  life  within. 
Its  surface,  having  never  known  the 
smug,  complacent  feel  of  a  paint- 
brush, had  acquired  a  sombre  and 
non-committal  tone  from  out  which 
the  many-paned  windows  glanced  with 
surprising  emphasis  of  expression, 
while  massed  against  it  a  miniature 
wilderness  of  dahlias,  phlox  and  can- 
dy-tuft seemed  fairly  to  shriek  in  wild 
chromatic  chorus. 

With  the  exception,  indeed,  of 
Eunice  Bowles'  temple  of  hospitality, 
everything  at  the  fork  of  the  road 
spoke  of  unmeasured  time  and  un- 
spoiled nature.  This  structure  alone 
had  the  interest  of  human  individuali- 
ty. The  props  supporting  it  were  six 
unstripped  poles,  over  which  a  piece 
of  grayish  tent-cloth  was  stretched 
roofwise  and  neatly  fastened.  Its 
floor  was  a  plank  platform  raised  a 
foot  or  two  above  the  ground;  and  it 
was  unwalled,  so  that  no  beguilement 
of  prospect  was  sacrificed,  while  the 
thousand  sweet  odors  of  ripening 
summer  swept  through  it  unintermit- 
tently.  Upon  this  sheltered  platform, 
which   was   covered,   for   greater  ele- 
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gance,  with  a  braided  rug,  held  in 
place  by  while,  smooth  stones,  were 
set  wooden  chairs,  sociably  grouped 
about  a  small,  linoleum-covered  tabic 
that  bore  on  this  day,  as  usual,  a 
porcelain  vase  filled  with  blossoms, 
a  glass  water-pitcher  ornamented  by  a 
floral  design  in  red,  and  a  thick  glass 
tumbler.  In  fact,  far  more  preten- 
tious temples  than  this  have  known 
less  devoutly  assiduous  priestesses 
than  Eunice.  The  structure  was  set 
as  near  to  the  stone  wall  and  therefore 
as  near  to  the  road  as  was  possible,  its 
carefully  considered  details  of  decora- 
tion and  its  utter  incongruity  with  its 
surroundings  being  therefore  appar- 
ent, if  not  intelligible,  to  all  who  trav- 
elled by  the  road.  Strangers,  indeed, 
ignorant  of  the  significance  of  the 
arrangement,  were  apt  to  smile  indul- 
gently, thinking  it  some  child's  play- 
house and  recalling  similar  artless 
devices  of  their  own  or  their  children's 
infancy.  But  to  Eunice,  who  had  not 
only  conceived  but  constructed  this 
annex  to  her  home,  it  was  the  magic 
equivalent  of  brilliant  ballrooms  and 
thronged  salons.  Set  there  almost  on 
the  highway,  in  that  centre  of  travel 
and  traffic,  this  desperately  hospitable 
soul  felt  the  little  shelter  to  be  an 
almost  inspired  compromise  between 
the  middle  of  the  road,  which  was 
often  wet  and  always  uncertain,  and 
the  interior  of  her  shabby  cottage. 
And  she  had  long  ago  been  entranced 
to  discover  with  how  little  difficulty 
hesitating'  visitors  who  would  have 
felt  it  too  deliberate  a  move  to  cross 
her  doorstep  could  be  enticed  within 
this  simple  resting-place. 

Toward  noon  of  this  August  day, 
there  came,  at  a  sturdy  professional 
jog  from  Stoneham  along  the  road  to 


the  valley,  Mr.  Solomon  Bates,  Stone- 
ham's  comfortably  prosperous  butch- 
er.   The    wheels  of    his  professional 

vehicle  were  wide  and  heavy,  crush- 
ing much  of  the  obstreperous  luxu- 
riance of  those  lilac  and  blue  and 
yellow  blossoms.  Of  this,  however, 
Mr.  Bates  was  not  aware.  Indeed,  no 
disquieting  reflection  of  any  sort  dis- 
turbed the  gentle  doze  into  which  the 
noonday  heat  had  lulled  him  as  his 
cart  rattled  noisily  down  into  the  val- 
ley, lie  did  not  know,  therefore,  that 
he  had  been  sighted  from  afar  by 
Iumice  Bowles,  according  to  her  cus- 
tom, or  that,  at  his  approach,  the 
small,  rusty  woman  with  faded  blue 
eyes  that  were  always  alert  with  an 
expression  of  friendly  curiosity, 
darted  from  the  cottage  to  the  road, 
carrying  in  her  blue  gingham  apron 
something  that  was  partly  substance 
yet  was  chiefly  commotion. 

"Solomon  Bates!"  called  Eunice 
Bowles  with  amiable  imperativeness. 
"Solomon  !" 

Mr.  Bates'  horse  intelligently 
halted.  At  which  Mr.  Bates  woke 
up. 

"Want  you  should  see  one  of  my 
shag  kittens,''  announced  Eunice. 
"  "I 'ain't  three  weeks  old  yet  and  see 
how  smart  'tis!  Ain't  you.  Fluff?" 
And  she  removed  the  covering  of  her 
apron  from  the  ball  of  commotion 
within,  thereby  calming  it  apprecia- 
bly. 

"Quite  a  kitten !''  good  naturedlv 
commented  Mr.  Solomon  Bates.  He 
was  always  indulgent  to  Eunice 
Bowles,  even  though — or  perhaps  be- 
cause— she  was  not  of  his  clientele. 
So  he  continued  to  grin  widely  and 
lazily  while  Eunice,  ravished  with  the 
budding  beauties   of  her   newest   pet, 
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celebrated  them  with  ecstatic  elo- 
quence. 

''Quite  a  kitten,"  he  repeated,  after 
a  little.  "Guess  you've  got  the  hand- 
somest shag  cats  in  the  county,"  he 
added  generously. 

"Well,  I  believe  it,"  assented  Eu- 
nice, briskly.  "I  never  did  see  hand- 
somer cats  myself." 

Mr.  Bates  clucked  to  his  horse,  then 
halted  again.  "Shouldn't  wonder  if 
you  had  a  caller  this  afternoon,  Mis' 
Bowles,"  said  he. 

"Why,  who's  that?"  asked  Eunice. 

"Mis'  Ephraim,  she  was  saying 
this  morning  she  was  thinking  some 
of  driving  over  this  afternoon. 
Wanted  to  know  if  I  thought  'twas 
goin'  to  rain.  Told  her  I  guess  not 
to-day." 

"Mercy,  no,"  agreed  Eunice. 
"We're  in  for  a  fair  spell  now." 

And  the  butcher  rattled  on,  while 
Eunice  returned  to  resume  the  house- 
wifely operations  that  had  meantime 
hung  suspended  in  her  kitchen,  always 
keeping  watch,  however,  from  her 
back  window,  for  the  next  passer-by. 
Fortunately  for  these  social  activities 
of  hers,  the  preparation  of  one  of 
Eunice's  dinners  did  not  demand  much 
concentration.  Eunice  herself  was 
content  with  little,  and  it  was  the  most 
agreeable  characteristic  of  Lemuel 
Bowles  that  he  was  not  in  any  sense 
exacting. 

At  eighteen,  Eunice  Wait  had  inno- 
cently accepted  Lemuel  Bowles  and 
the  one-story  cottage  at  the  fork  of 
the  road  as  representing  a  sufficiently 
desirable  matrimonial  and  social  fu- 
ture. Even  now,  twenty-five  years 
later,  it  had  not  occurred  to  her  to 
modify  these  convictions  of  her  wed- 
ding    day.      Although     the     subject, 


among  her  former  acquaintances,  of 
no  little  contemptuous  commiseration 
and  gloomy  prophecy,  Eunice  was  ob- 
stinate enough  to  find  life  exceptional- 
ly full  and  interesting,  contriving,  as 
she  did,  a  daily  exchange  of  courtesies 
with  travellers  of  many  types.  If  the 
hospitality  which  she  thus  achieved 
was  necessarily  of  a  casual  character, 
it  was  none  the  less  spirited  and  sin- 
cere, and  it  had  come  to  be  understood 
that  there  was  no  hour  of  the  day 
when  the  traveller  passing  through 
the  valley  could  hope  to  elude  her  eter- 
nal vigilance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was,  to  the  leisurely  and  open-minded, 
a  distinct  piece  of  good  fortune  to  be 
espied,  while  yet  half  a  mile  distant, 
from  the  kitchen  window,  to  be 
brought  to  a  short  stop  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  by  an  alert  little  figure  in 
pink  calico,  and  to  be  persuaded  to 
pause  for  a  social  interval  under  the 
hospitable  tent. 

The  excellent  matrons  of  Stoneham, 
where  Eunice  had  spent  her  girlhood, 
and  from  which  the  five  miles  of  in- 
tervening road  had  effectually  sepa- 
rated her,  found  one  of  their  most 
congenial  themes,  when  grouped  for 
the  afternoon  against  the  background 
of  inflexible  neatness  presented  by  one 
of  their  own  sitting-rooms,  in  the  de- 
preciation, not  only  of  Lemuel  and  of 
Eunice,  but  in  the  tolerance  of  each 
other  displayed  by  these  two.  Lem- 
uel, it  is  true,  offended  public  opinion 
in  many  ways.  His  farming  was  of  a 
disgracefully  desultory  character.  Ap- 
parently he  quite  lacked  the  desire 
either  to  provide  properly  for  Eunice 
or  to  stand,  himself,  as  a  stalwart  and 
respectable  member  of  society.  This 
was  bad  enough.  But  Eunice,  in  her 
apparent  unconsciousness  of  the  dis- 
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crepancy  between  her  lot  and  those  of 
her  well-to-do  contemporaries,  of- 
fended even  more  seriously.  Their 
concern  for  her  was  perceptibly  tinged 
with  hostility.  They  even  spoke  with 
a  grim  pleasure  of  that  melancholy 
time  when  she,  being  publicly  driven 
to  the  poorhouse,  should  furnish  a 
wholesome  warning  and  a  needed  in- 
citement to  thrift. 

Eunice,  however,  was  concerned  as 
little  with  the  prospective  journey  to 
the  poorhouse  as  with  the  matrons  of 
Stoneham.  Her  immediate  concerns 
were  engrossing  enough.  For  not 
only  to  Lemuel,  to  the  one-story  cot- 
tage, to  poverty  and  isolation,  the  un- 
varyingly cheerful  Eunice  was  obliged 
to  adapt  herself,  but  also  during  a 
large  part  of  the  year,  to  the  un- 
ameliorated  climate.  When  Novem- 
ber brought  strong  winds  that  cir- 
cled, shrieking  in  and  about  the 
hollow,  and  when  snows  that  had 
no  alternating  thaws  sheeted  the 
hills  behind  the  cottage  and  drifted 
with  the  relentless  caprice  of  elemental 
forces  through  the  little  valley,  clos- 
ing for  long  silent  winter  months  the 
roads  to  the  nearest  villages,— Eunice 
was  reluctantly  obliged  to  forswear  all 
social  intercourse.  At  this  season  she 
would  retire  cheerfully  to  her  "back 
room,"  which  was  kitchen,  dining- 
room  and  sitting-room  in  one,  and  de- 
vote her  leisure  to  the  weaving  of 
strips  of  rag  carpet.  Until  April 
should  bring  the  first  hint  of  warmth, 
the  cottage  might  as  well  have  been 
a  ship  drifting  among  arctic  snows. 

But  when  the  long-enduring  snows 
melted  into  yellow  torrents  that  fur- 
rowed Eunice's  very  dooryard,  she 
would  promptly  leave  her  loom  and 
take  eager  half-hourly  observations  of 


the  landscape  from  the  windows  of  her 

"front  room."  Shortly,  she  knew, 
local  communication  would  again  be 
established  by  means  of  an  occasional 
farm-wagon  with  whose  d river  she 
could  exchange  a  few  shrill  words 
from  the  window,  and  in  a  few  he 
enly  weeks  it  would  be  the  ploughing, 
and  then  the  planting  season,  and  by 
that  time  she  would  be  able  to  begin 
work  in  her  own  small  garden.  To 
her,  as  to  the  gay  world  of  London, 
the  beginning  of  summer  meant  the 
opening  of  the  social  season  ;  and  her 
industrious  clearing  of  the  little  path- 
way leading  from  her  doorstep  to  the 
road,  as  well  as  her  joyful  planning 
of  close-set  rows  of  blossoming  plants, 
were  but  a  preparation  for  the  require- 
ments of  that  delightful  and  exciting 
time. 

Meanwhile,  Eunice's  precious  facili- 
ties for  intercourse  with  the  outer 
world  were  but  scantily  appreciated 
in  Stoneham,  where  winter  was  a  less 
severe  experience  than  with  her,  and 
summer  a  less  enchanting  carnival. 
Ever  freshly  stimulated,  however,  by 
bits  of  gossip  anent  proceedings  at 
the  fork  of  the  road  at  which  their 
own  inviolate  respectability  stood 
aghast,  Eunice's  remote  connections 
and  childhood  acquaintances  still  paid 
her  the  compliment  of  a  lively  and  re- 
peated discussion  of  her  affairs.  In- 
deed, it  was  only  a  wreek  previous  that 
Mrs.  Ephraim  Bowles,  who  was  the 
wife  of  Lemuel  Bowles'  second  cousin 
and  a  woman  of  masterful  prominence 
in  both  the  religious  and  secular  life 
of  the  village,  had  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  her,  during  one  of  these  familiar 
discussions,  to  take  a  definitely  con- 
demnatory stand. 

"It  don't  seem  right,"  had  insisted 
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Mrs.  Ephraim's  commanding  bass 
voice,  ''for  a  Bozvles  to  peter  out  so." 
Mrs.  Ephraim  held  strong  convictions 
on  the  subject  of  family.  "There 
ain't  a  Sunday,  you  might  say,  that 
I  don't  sit  there  in  my  pew  at  meetin' 
and  look  at  them  three  brass  tablets 
commemoratin'  the  Bowleses  that  was 
ministers  of  this  parish,- -that  I  don't 
say  to  myself,  Has  Lemuel,  sittin' 
down  there  in  idleness  at  the  fork  o' 
the  road,  forgot  he's  a  Bowles  ?  When 
I  was  a  young  girl,  'twas  considered 
something  pretty  fine  here  in  Stone- 
ham  to  be  a  Bowles,  and  some  think 
'tis  still.  And  here's  Lem,  the  last  o' 
his  branch  o'  the  family,  sittin'  on  his 
back  doorstep,  lettin'  his  little  farm 
run  down  to  nothin'  and  watchin'  his 
wife  gaddin'  out  into  the  road  and 
makin'  a  fool  of  herself  as  often  as 
anybody  goes  by!" 

"I  don't  suppose,"  protested  Mrs. 
Austin  Peters,  the  minister's  wife,  a 
sanctified  little  lady,  "that  Eunice  is 
altogether  to  blame  for  her  goings  on, 
It's  pretty  lonesome  down  there  in  the 
valley.  If  she  could  get  over  to 
church  once  in  a  while,  or  to  a  straw- 
berry festival,  or  something  to  take 
her  mind  off  Lem — " 

"Well,  I  don't  think  Lem's  on  her 
mind  to  any  extent,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Ephraim,  "or  she'd  have  put  some 
spunk  into  him  years  ago.  He's  weak, 
but  I  declare,  I  think  she  must  be 
pretty  near  a  fool!  Does  anybody 
think  I'd  have  slept  a  single  night  un- 
der that  roof  without  having  it  fresh 
shingled?"  she  challenged,  looking 
around  the  little  circle. 

"it  almost  seems,"  said  Mrs. 
Peters,  vaguely,  "as  if  we  might  do 
something  for  Mrs.   Bowles." 

"Well,  I  don't  suppose  anybody  but 


the  Lord's  in  a  position  to  make  over 
Eunice !"  Mrs.  Ephraim  smiled 
grimly. 

"I  never  was  one  to  believe  in  gloss- 
ing things  over,"  declared  Mrs.  Jona- 
than Pratt,  and  everybody  that  heard 
her,  believed  her.  "Eunice  Bowles  has 
been  a-makin'  her  bed  all  these  years, 
and  now  she'll  have  to  lie  in  it.  If  it's 
meant!"  she  added,  with  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  fatalist,  "that  she  and 
Lem  sh'd  go  to  the  poorhouse,  why, 
then,  they'd  better  make  up  their  minds 
to  it." 

"Perhaps  she'd  be  a  little  different," 
persisted  Mrs.  Peters,  "if  she  could  get 
to  church.  My  husband  said  the  other 
day,  said  he :  Tf  some  of  those  good 
ladies  would  take  turns  driving  over 
to  the  valley  Sunday  mornings  and 
bringing  Mrs.  Bowles  to  service, — 
why,  I  think,'  said  he,  'that  'twould  be 
a  real  Christian  act.'  " 

The  silence  became  almost  tangible, 
while  the  other  women  instinctively 
looked  to  catch  Mrs.  Ephraim's  ex- 
pression. 

Mrs.  Peters  took  a  long  breath  de- 
signed to  inspire  her  with  courage. 
"And  he  said  at  the  time  that  while 
he  didn't  know  as  it  was  the  minister's 
place  to  bring  folks  to  church,  he'd 
send  for  her  every  other  Sunday  if  you 
ladies  would  arrange  among  your- 
selves for  the  alternate  days, — and  if 
some  of  you  who  knew  her  better 
would  speak  to  her  first  and  consult 
her." 

"Why,  now,  I  should  think  that 
would  be  real  nice  for  Mis'  Bowles," 
commented,  at  last,  a  hitherto  silent 
member.  "It's  a  long  time  since  she's 
met  with  folks.  She  ought  to  be  real 
grateful." 

"Humph!"     Mrs.  Ephraim  snorted 
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her  incredulity  as  to  the  latter  sur- 
mise. 

"Well,  then,"  imperatively  sug- 
gested Mrs.  Jonathan  Pratt,  "if 
Eunice  is  a-going  to  be  toted  to 
meeting,  Mis'  Ephraim's  the  one  to 
prepare  her.  Mis'  Ephraim's  the 
only  one  here  that's  connected  with 
the  Lem  Bowleses  by  tics  o' 
blood—" 

"Ties  o'  marriage !"  amended 
Mrs.  Ephraim,  snappily. 

"Whatever  they  be,"  went  on 
Mrs.  Pratt,  "and  it's  plain  enough 
that  if  any  missionary  work's  to  be 
done  down  to  the  valley,  it's  Mis' 
Ephraim's  place  to  start  it." 

And  so  it  was  agreed  upon. 

So  it  happened  that  on  this  same 
golden  August  day  Mrs.  Ephraim, 
who  had  some  years  since  discon- 
tinued her  perfunctory  annual  calls 
upon  Mrs.  Lemuel,  costumed  herself 
conscientiously  for  the  duty  she 
had  assumed.  At  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  Bowles  hired 
man  brought  the  Bowles  buggy, 
drawn  by  the  Bowles  horse, 
Daisy,  an  animal  whose  whims 
and  mannerisms  had  long  been 
servilely  catered  to,  before  Mrs. 
Ephraim's  highly  respectable  porch. 
At  which  Mrs.  Ephraim  herself, 
— magnificent  in  a  bonnet  whose 
striking  decoration  of  purple  vel- 
vet pansies  brought  into  bold 
contrast  the  dark,  leathery  tinge  of 
her  massive  face,  thrown  into  fur- 
ther relief  by  the  white  satin  bow 
that  lay  flattened  out  upon  her 
broad  black  silk  bosom,— set  her 
jaws  and  gingerly  guided  Daisy 
along  the  road  to  the  valley.  It 
was  Daisy's  pleasure  to  cover  this 
route  at  a  leisurely  and  intermittent 


paee,  and  as  she  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  Bowles  family  free  from 
Mrs.  Ephraim's  control,  she  fol- 
lowed absolutely  the  promptings  of 
her  capricious  taste. 

From  her  back  window,  Eunice 
recognized  Daisy  and  Mrs.  Ephraim 
at  a  considerable  distance  and  felici- 
tated herself  on  basing  profited  by 
Air.  Kates'  kindly  warning.  Never 
had  the  tented  shelter  in  the  yard 
looked  so  immaculately  inviting. 
With  its  floor  freshly  scrubbed,  the 
braided  rug  shaken  and  a  fresh 
bunch  of  marigolds  set  on  the  table, 
Eunice  was  happily  impatient  to  see 
the  effect  upon  her  always  superior 
cousin-in-law  of  this  impressive  pro- 
vision for  entertainment.  She  could 
not  be  sufficiently  thankful  that 
Mrs.  Ephraim — because  she  was 
Mrs.  Ephraim— was  not  to  catch 
her  unawares.  Mindful  of  past 
snubs,  however,  Eunice  decided 
that  instead  of  advancing  cordially 
into  the  highway,  as  was  her  cus- 
tom, she  would  preserve  her  dignity 
by  going  no  further  than  the  petu- 
nia-bed. Second  cousinly  aloofness 
could  have  been  expressed  no  more 
pointedly. 

"I  suppose  you're  in  too  much  of 
a  hurry  to  stop,  Cousin  Sarah," 
called  out  Eunice,  with  calculated 
indifference,  from  the  petunias. 

"Why,  I  don't  know  as  I  be  to- 
day, Eunice."  Mrs.  Ephraim  care- 
fully injected  a  certain  condescen- 
sion into  her  tone,  that  her  visit 
might  be  appreciated  as  a  favor 
rather  than  a  social  attention.  "I 
don't  know  but  I'll  just  hitch  Daisy 
under  your  maple  tree,  she  does 
hate  the  sun;  and  then  I'll  stop  and 
visit  with  you  a  minute." 
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Eunice  had  strong  objections  to 
Daisy's  being  hitched  under  the 
maple  tree,  knowing  the  horse's 
propensity  for  disturbing  the  sur- 
rounding turf;  but  few  people  had 
the  hardihood  to  express  disappro- 
bation to  Mrs.  Ephraim,  and  so  she 
said  nothing. 

"Your  petunias  don't  seem  to 
grow  very  big,"  commented  the  vis- 
itor, as,  scorning  the  platform  in 
the  yard  as  a  social  innovation  not 
yet  adequately  sanctioned,  she  fol- 
lowed Eunice  into  her  front  room. 
"Mine  are  doing  just  beautiful,  and 
my  nasturtiums,  too.  But  then,  I 
always  see  that  they  have  good 
soil.  I  tell  Ephraim  it's  better  to 
have  no  posies  at  all  than  not  to 
nourish  'em  well." 

Even  the  persistently  social  Eu- 
nice could  find  nothing  to  say  to 
this. 

"I  expect,"  Mrs.  Ephraim  con- 
tinued, as  she  settled  herself  in  the 
best  rocking-chair,  "that  you'd  be 
kinder  lonesome,  though,  if  'twasn't 
for  your  posies,  whether  they  grow 
well  or  not." 

"I  never  have  a  chance  to  get 
lonesome,  Cousin  Sarah,"  said  Eu- 
nice, with  something  like  compla- 
cency. "You  know  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  company." 

"Why,  is  that  so?"  Mrs.  Eph- 
raim feigned  ignorance.  "No,  I 
didn't  suppose  you  saw  much  of 
folks,  never  comin'  into  the  village 
and  havin'  no  horse  or  nothin'." 

"You  haven't  been  to  see  me  very 
lately,  Cousin  Sarah,"  Eunice  mus- 
tered up  courage  to,  say.  "You 
might  know  more  about  the  way  I 
live  if  you  had." 

''Oh,  well,  I  guess  I  can  imagine !" 


Mrs.  Ephraim  spoke  as  from  Olym- 
pian heights.  "And  I  must  say,  I 
hate  to  see  a  Bowles  livin'  off  in  the 
woods  this  way  as  if  they  was  dif- 
ferent from  other  folks,  and  there's 
others  that  think  so,  too.  And  I 
took  the  trouble  to  come  down  here 
to-day  and  tell  you  so,  though 
'tain't  likely  I'll  ever  get  thanked 
for  it!" 

"If  you're  ashamed  of  this  fam- 
ily," observed  Eunice,  overcoming 
her  awe  of  her  relative,  "you'd  bet- 
ter speak  to  Lem.  He's  in  the  po- 
tato, patch  this  minute." 

"I've  nothing  to  say  to  Lem,"  de- 
clared Mrs.  Ephraim,  thus  relieving 
her  mind  of  a  burden  it  had  borne 
for  some  time.  "Lem's  never  had 
no  fair  chance  an'  he's  weak,  any- 
way. He's  a  Bowles,  though,  an' 
he  might  have  amounted  to  some- 
thing if  he'd  had  anybody  to  lean 
on.  But  that  ain't  what  I  come  to 
say.  The  ladies  up  to  the  village 
are  a  good  Christian  lot  of  women 
and  'tain't  a  week  ago  that  they  got 
to  talkin'  about  you,  stuck  off  here 
in  the  woods,  and  they  decided, 
these  ladies  did,  that  'twould  be  an 
excellent  thing  for  you,  as  well  as 
more  of  a  credit  to  the  Bowles  fam- 
ily and  to  the  village,  if  you'd  spruce 
up  an'  be  a  little  more  like  folks." 

"Well  now,  if  you  hadn't  told  me 
otherwise,  Cousin  Sarah,"  Eunice 
broke  in,  "I  should  have  thought 
that  was  one  of  your  own  senti- 
ments. It  does  sound  dreadful  like 
you." 

"And  those  ladies,"  pursued  Mrs. 
Ephraim,  ignoring  this  mild  sar- 
casm— "and  that's  what  I  come  to 
tell  you  to-day — are  willing  to  take 
turns    bringing  you    in  to  meeting 
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every  Sunday  and  taking  you  hack 
again.     Mis'  Peters,  she's  offered  to 

send  after  you  the  first  Sunday. 
She's  a  real  good-hearted  little 
woman,  and  you'll  enjoy  her  hus- 
band's sermon.  Mr.  Peters  has  a 
wonderful  command  o'  language. 
And  do  for  mercy's  sake  he  ready 
in  season  next  Sunday.  It  there's 
anything  I  don't  consider  respect- 
able, it's  to  come  streakin'  into 
church  after  the  service  has  begun. 
I'll  say  this  much  for  the  Bowleses, 
that  they're  always  prompt  at 
church.  You  couldn't  make  Ephraim 
late  for  meeting:,  not  if  every  clock 
in  town  stopped  the  night  before." 

"Well,  I'm  not  a  Bowles,  Cousin 
Sarah,"  observed  Eunice,  as  Airs. 
Ephraim  stopped  for  'breath. 

"Why  no,  but  you  can  try  to  act 
as  if  you  was,  can't  you?" 

"Indeed  I  can't,  nor  don't  want 
to,"  said  Eunice,  with  unexpected 
decision.  "I  have  my  own  way  of 
living,  and  you  and  the  ladies  up  to 
the  village  have  yours, — and  I  guess 
you'll  have  to  let  me  keep  mine. 
^ou  may  thank  'em,  though,  for  of- 
ferin'  to  take  me  to  church.  You 
may  thank  'em  kindly,  Sarah,  and 
tell  'em  I  prefer  to  stay  at  home  !" 

Mrs.  Ephraim's  leather-colored 
face  grew  darkly  Rushed. 

"Well,  I  guess  I'll  tell  'em  no  such 
thing,  Eunice  Bowles,"  said .  she. 
"You've  got  the  opportunity,  now, 
to  go  to  meeting  and  be  respectable, 
and  you've  got  to  go." 

Eunice  laughed,  as  she  had  a  way 
of  doing  when  a  quarrel  was  immi- 
nent. 

"Then  you'll  have  to  take  and 
drag  me  to  town  by  the  hand,  Cous- 
in Sarah,"  said  she,  "for  I  won't  go 


no  other  way.  And  if  I  Bee  any 
team  coming  for  me,  I'll  JUSl  hide- 
in  my  back  room.  1  don't  want  any- 
thing of  thrin,  n< >r  3 "u,  n< >r  nobod >' 
alive!" 

"Well,  then,  all  1  can  -ay,"  said 
the  older  woman,  with  angry  scorn, 
"is  that  you're  pleased  with  mighty 
little!  'T would  take  a  fool  tu  be 
pleased  with  what  you've  got!" 

Eunice  laughed  outright  this  time. 
How  could  she  resent  so  pitifully 
absurd  a  misconception? 

"Land's  sakes.  Cousin  Sarah," she 
thing  in  the  face  of  the  other's  dis- 
comfiture, "a  smart  woman  like  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  see  that  I've  got 
plenty  to  be  contented  with.  There 
ain't  a  woman  anywhere,"  she  went 
on,  very  earnestly,  "that  I'd  change 
places  with.  Well,  that  is,  I've  read 
of  people  I'd  like  to  be,  and  dreamed 
of  others:  but  you  never  was  one 
of  them,  Cousin  Sarah  Bowles,  no, 
you  never  was  one  of  them  !  To  be 
sure,  I  ain't  got  riches,  but  what  in 
the  world  should  I  buy  with  them: 
I  guess  this  little  house  is  big 
enough  for  Lem  and  me,  and  there's 
a  great  man)-  things  in  it  I'm  fond 
of,  Sarah.  To  be  sure,  I  have. often 
thought  I'd  like  a  parlor  organ,  but 
a  body's  got  to  have  something  to 
wish  for.  And  I  couldn't  wish  you 
nothing  better,  Cousin  Sarah,  good 
as  you  think  yourself,  than  to  live 
right  here  at  the  fork  of  the  road! 

"Why,  a  year  ago  last  spring  Cous- 
in Mary  Wait  oi  Elmrield,  she  took 
me  to  spend  a  couple  oi  days  with 
her.  Cousin  Mary  she  lives  near 
the  stores  and  on  a  street  where 
there's  a  great  deal  oi  passing,  and 
she  does  think  her  house  is  just 
about  all  it  could  be.     But  I  went 
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out  in  that  little  kitchen  of  hers  and 
there  wasn't  room  to  swing  a  cat. 
Only  one  window  and  after  the 
least  mite  of  cooking  there  was 
smoke  enough  to  choke  you.  I 
said  to  myself,  That's  what  'tis  to 
live  to  Elmfield  !  So  I  came  right 
back  home  and  built  the  kitchen 
fire  and  set  my  teakettle  on  my  lit- 
tle stove,  and  I  said  to  Lemuel  that 
I'd  rather  cook  there  in  my  back 
room,  with  the  draught  blowin' 
through  on  a  hot  day  and  those  old 
mountains  peekin'  in  at  the  window, 
than  have  a  hundred  trolley  cars 
pass  my  door  every  day ! 

"Same  way  with  my  front  room 
here.  There's  nothing  I  can't  see, 
Sarah,  from  that  window  where  you 
be  now.  There's  nobody  can  pass 
by  the  fork  o'  the  road  that  I  don't 
see  'em,  and  nine  times  out  o'  ten 
they  stop  for  a  pleasant  little  talk. 
I  don't  suppose  there's  a  house  in 
the  county  as  centrally  situated  as 
mine,  and  though  you  may  not  know 
it,  Sarah,  I  have  a  great  many 
friends  among  the  people  that  drive 
about  here.  I  will  say  this,  that  a 
stranger  comin'  here  might  not  be 
able  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as  I  do. 
Why  only  yesterday,  there  was 
eleven  teams  passed  here  in  the 
course  o'  the  day  and  not  one,  if 
you'll  believe  it,  but  stopped  for  a 
few  words.  There's  hardly  a  day 
in  summer  that  some  little  gift  o' 
vegetables  or  such  like  from  folks' 
gardens  ain't  left  here,  an'  bavin'  as 
many  posies  as  I  do  1  can  return 
their  compliments.  Sol  Bates,  he 
goes  past  here  every  week  and  he 
says  there  ain't  any  dahlias  in  Stone- 
ham  equal  to  mine.    And  he  was  re- 


marking only  this  morning,  Solo- 
mon was,  that  I  had  the  handsomest 
shag  kitten — " 

"I  don't  feel  it's  respectable  to 
listen  to  your  foolish  talk  no  longer, 
Eunice,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Ephraim, 
as  she  rose  and  flounced  toward  the 
outer  door.  "You're  a  good  deal 
worse  off  than  I  thought !  When 
anybody  refuses  to  go  to.  meetin' 
and  expects  to  get  to  Heaven  on  the 
strength  o'  havin'  shag  cats — I  don't 
feel  that  /  have  any  power  to  help 
'em  from  the  depths  they're  floun- 
derin'  in  !" 

With  which,  Mrs.  Ephraim  hast- 
ily drew  a  little  fringed  white  silk 
shawl  about  her  shoulders  and  strode 
angrily  down  to  where  Daisy  stood 
in  a  senile  doze  under  the  maple 
tree.  Promptly,  with  audible  mut- 
terings  and  an  entire  omission  of 
the  formality  of  adieux,  the  baffled 
missionary  withdrew  from  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  cottage  at  the  fork  of 
the  road  and  pursued  her  way 
toward        Stoneham.  Henceforth, 

Eunice  should  bear  the  responsibility 
of  her  own  redemption.  Mrs.  Eph- 
raim, having  righteously  discharged 
her  duty  to  her  family  and  to  her  con- 
science, considered  herself  permanent- 
ly relieved  of  concern  in  the  affairs  of 
her  worthy  connections. 

Meanwhile,  Eunice  had  sought 
solace  with  a  turbulently  sportive 
family  of  kittens.  "I  declare,  Fluff," 
affectionately  remarked  her  con- 
tented mistress,  taking  the  youngest 
in  her  lap,  "I'm  glad  I  don't  see 
Cousin  Sarah  Bowles  more'n  once 
in  ten  years  !  She  makes  me  glad- 
der'n  ever  that  I  live  down  here  at 
the  fork  o'  the  road !" 


Mount  Kini-o,  from  the  Ai 
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Mount  Kineo 


By  Hanscom  Packard 


IN  the  creation  of  landscapes  Na- 
ture rarely  makes  compositions 
as  pleasing  to  the  eyes  of  men  as 
land  eminences  rising  abruptly 
from  water,  and  we  find  few  pictures 
leaving-  such  vivid  and  abiding-  im- 
pressions as,  for  example,  the  Palisades 
of  the  Hudson,  or  the  mountains  at 
Mt.  Desert.  There  are  substantial 
reasons,  both  practical  and  aesthetic, 
for  the  strength  of  the  appeal  to  us 
by  such  forms.  Accustomed  as  we 
are  to  refer  all  elevations  to  the 
level  of  the  sea  as  a  base  for  meas- 
urement, how  often  are  we  struck  by 
the  fact  that  the  recorded  altitudes 
of  mountains  convey  very  little  idea 
of  their  relative  dignity.  The  level 
of  the  surrounding  country  has  to 
be  taken  into  consideration ;  the 
nearest  point  of  view  from  which 
the  peak  may  be  seen  in  its  entirety 
is  often  so  far  removed  that  its  pro- 
portions are  bemeaned. 


When,  however,  a  mountain  rises 
straighl  oul  of  the  water,  it  may  be 
approached  so  near  that  it-  full  pow- 
er is  effective  in  a  single  sensation. 
Its  angle  of  ascent,  instinctively  re- 
ferred to  the  horizontal  plane  of  the 
water  near  it.  lias  it-  full  value.  De- 
tails oi  known  dimension,  visible 
because  a  near  approach  is  possible, 
aid  in  forming  an  adequate  concep- 
tion o\  size. 

1  lie  aesthetic  reasons  are  more 
subtle.  To  some  moods,  at  li 
great  mountain  masses  are  depr<  ss 
ing,  engendering  a  feeling  correlated 
to  their  great  mass  and  weight. 
But  the  feeling  is  not  induced  when 
they  rest  seemingly  cm  water,  es- 
pecially when  the  mountain's  re- 
flected counterpart  moves  lightly 
under  the  undulating  mirror.  The 
reflected  image,  doubling  the  angle 
of  vision,  and  therefore  the  percep- 
tion oi  size,  at  the  same  time  invites 
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Moosehead  Lake  and  Squaw   Mountain  from  Greenville 


the  imagination  to  unveil  the  mys- 
tery of  its  depths. 

Such  is  the  form  of  Mount  Kineo's 
type  of  moulding.  It  has  often  been 
likened  to  Gibraltar,  while  in  his 
"Moosehead  Journal," — which  com- 
pensates us  for  leaving  us  little  the 
wiser  about  Moosehead,  by  the 
agreeable  intimacy  it  develops  with 
the  author — Lowell  likens  it,  in  the 
aspect  in  which  it  is  commonly  first 
seen,  to  the  Island  of  Capri. 

Long  before  the  traveller  comes 
in  sight  of  Kineo,  so  much  depends 
on  the  mood  of  the  observer  of  nat- 
ural forms,  its  setting  will  have 
profoundly  influenced  his.  Moose- 
head Lake  is  at  once  the  greatest 
and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many 
hundreds  of  sheets  of  water  in  the 
Maine  forests.  Senator  Frye,  in  a 
platform  speech  once  indignantly 
resented  the  slurring  reference  to 
Maine  as  a  "patch  of  woods"  by  a 
Massachusetts  campaign  orator. 
"Why,"  said  the  Senator,  "does  not 
the  gentleman  know  that  if  one 
could  set  the  entire  state  of  Massa- 
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chusetts  down  in  that  same  patch 
of  woods,  he  would  have  to  employ 
a  guide  to  find  the  edge  of  it !" 
There  was  no  great  exaggeration  in 
the  figure,  for  there  are  twenty-two 
thousand  square  miles  of  forest  in 
the  state,  and  Moosehead  Lake  is 
near  the  centre  of  them.  In  the 
journey  to  its  shores,  therefore,  the 
noises  of  the  city  are  left  far  be- 
hind ;  the  green  fields  of  the  farming- 
country  even,  will  be  reminiscences, 
and  when  the  traveller  embarks  in 
the  steamer  at  Greenville,  his 
mood  will  be  such  as  leagues  of 
trees  will  have  awakened  within 
him. 

Moosehead  Lake  is  the  jewel  of 
the  Maine  forest, — Kineo  the  gem, 
Moosehead  the  setting.  Winding 
in  and  out  among  wooded  islands, 
now  through  narrows,  now  through 
bays  ten  miles  and  more  in  breadth, 
the  voyager  from  Greenville  is  al- 
ready one  thousand  feet  above  the 
tides,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
forest  whose  messengers,  the  lake 
'breezes,  bear    to    him    frankincense 
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perfumes.     The  spirits  of  the  forest 
and  lake  lake  possession  of  him. 

Everywhere     from      the      water's 
cd^'c,    over    the    rich     green     moun 
tains  near  at  hand,  through  the  greal 
stretches  to  the  distant  peaks  whose 


lake  to  less  than  two-thirds  of  a 
mile,     a  peninsula  whose  bounding 

lines  arc  little  more  than  six  miles, 
and  whose  ana  is  almost  entirely 
taken  up  by  the  hornstone  bluff, 
which  rises  in  greal  pari  sheer  from 


blue  almost  fades  into  the  azure  of      the  water,  nearly  eight  hundred  feet. 


their  skies,  the  forest  extends.  The 
surpassing  charm  of  the  lake  is  sub- 
ordinated to  this  sense  of  the  forest. 
The  beauty  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  square  miles  of  sparkling 
water  surrenders  to  the  majesty  of 
the    boundless   wilds.      In    the   ever 


At  a  distance  this  greal  cliff  is  for- 
bidding. Ili<  austere  wall  seems  to 
be    relieved    only    by    the    fringes    of 

forest  which  screen  his  tain--  and 
crown  his  summit.  At  two  miles 
his  massed  are  imposing,  and  his 
dignity  is  enhanced  as  we  approach  : 


"Everywhere   the   Forest   Extends' 


shifting  panorama,  the  lake — for  all 
its  beauty  is  almost  unexampled — 
has  proven  only  an  interesting  fore- 
ground in  each  picture,  whose  dis- 
tance has  led  the  imagination  on, 
and  on,  and  on. 

The  lake  is  thirty-six  miles  long. 
Little  more  than  half  that  distance 
has  been  traversed  by  the  steamer 
when  Kineo,  in  its  Capri-like  as- 
pect, comes  in  view.  The  situation 
of  the  mountain  is  unique.  We  have 
just  passed  through  a  bay  twelve 
miles  wide,  and  before  us,  bounding 
another  smaller  bay,  is  a  peninsula, 
which  cuts  down  the  breadth  of  the 


but  as  wq  reach  his  base,  we  find 
him  extending  a  hospitable  greeting, 
for  he  meets  us  with  Kineo  -Point, 
a  minor  cape  sent  out  from  the 
promontory, — flat,  park-like  and 
green. 

One  need  not  stir  from  Kineo 
point  to  drink  deep  of  the  elixir  of 
die  woods.  The  lake,  picturesque 
at  every  point  of  its  two  hundred 
miles  or  more  of  shore  line,  is  here 
at  its  best.  Its  liberal  expanses  of 
water,  almost  surrounding  us.  are 
broken  by  wooded  islands.  Then 
there  are  the  mountains  :  to  the  east- 
ward the  Spencers;  Kokadjo   (3035 
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feet)  and  Sabota  (3135  feet).  South- 
ward is  Squaw  Mountain  (3262 
feet)  and,  between,  the  Lily  Bay 
Mountains,  Baker's  (3589  feet)  and 
White  Cap.  Bigelow  and  Bald 
break  the  southwestern  and  north- 
western horizons.  Fanned  by  the 
invigorating  breezes  which  come  to 
one  over  leagues  of  forest,  nothing 
more  restful  could  be  desired  than 
the  enjoyment,  in  the  quiet  hour,  of 
this  broad  and  varied  panorama.  In 
his  day-dreams  one  may  muse  upon 
the  working  of  the  Indian  imagina- 
tion in  the  Kineo  legend. 

Hubbard,    in    "The    Woods    and 
Lakes  of  Maine,"  says  that  one  form 
of  this  legend  came  to  him  indirect- 
ly    from     Louis     Annance — then    an 
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aged  Indian  who  had  been  educated 
at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  was  after- 
ward Sangamon  or  Chief  of  the  St. 
Frances  tribe — almost  exactly  in 
the  following  words : 

"  'In  the  olden  time  men  and  animals 
grew  to  an  immense  size.  The  Indians 
thought  the  moose  too  large,  and  sent  a 
hunter  to  make  them  smaller.  He  killed 
a  big  bull,  Kineo  Mountain,  and  reduced 
his  size  by  cutting  slices  from  his  body. 
The  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
looks  like  steak;  streaks  of  lean  and  fat 
can  be  plainly  seen  in  it.  The  hunter 
cooked  his  meat,  and  afterwards  turned 
his  kettle,  Little  Kineo  Mountain,  on  its 
side,  and  left  it  to  dry.  So  the  moose 
grew  smaller  and  smaller' — a  most  il- 
logical conclusion.  The  writer  has  found 
the  Indian  guide  very  apt  in  meeting  the 
expectations  of  his  passenger,  and  while 
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prepared  to  believe  in  the  aboriginal 
source  of  the  legends,  is  very  skeptical  of 
the  antiquity  of  their  present  dress." 

Hubbard  seems  to  have  found  a  bet- 
ter authority  in  John  Pennowit,  an 
Indian  of  the  Penobscot  tribe,  who  has 
passed  eighty-eight  years  in  the  woods 
and  who  was  probably  the  same  man, 
incidentally  mentioned  by  Thoreau  as 
"John  Pennyweight."  In  the  words 
of   Pennowit: 

"there  was  an  old  Indian  who  was 
chief  of  the  whole  nation.  He  was  ca- 
pable  and  could  do  anythin', — same  as 
God,-  make  anythin'.  While  on  his  way 
through  the  forest  one  day,  he  came  upon 
two  moose,  hurriedly  dropped  his  pack, 
and  started  in  pursuit  of  them.  The 
smaller  moose,  Kineo  Mountain,  was 
soon  overtaken  and  killed.  The  chief, 
after    boiling    some   of   the    meat,    turned 


his  kettle  upside  down,  so  that  it  should 
not  rust,  took  up  the  trail  of  the  larger 
moose,  followed  the  latter  down  to  Cas- 
tine,  where  he  killed  and  dressed  it.  The 
heart,  liver  and  entrails  he  threwr  to  his 
dog,  and  they  are  the  long  string  of  rocks 
which  are  there  to  this  day.  The  more 
easterly  of  the  Spencer  mountains,  Sabo- 
tawan,  is  'the  pack',  while  the  other,  or 
western  peak,  is    Kokadjo,   'the  kettle.'  " 

There  seems  to  be  more  of  the 
unsophisticated  Indian  in  this  sim- 
pler form  of  the  legend,  though  its 
authenticity  has  been  denied.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  outline  of  Mount 
Kineo  as  seen  from  the  south,  is 
sufficiently  like  the  back  of  a  moose 
to  have  suggested  such  a  story  to 
the   Indian  imagination. 

"It  looks,"  to  quote  Hubbard  again, 
"not  unlike  an  immense  moose,  lying  or 
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stooping  with  its  head  toward  the  west. 
The  precipitous  eastern  cliff  is  a  very 
good  counterpart  of  the  rump,  while  a 
slight  elevation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
western  slope,  well  represents  the 
withers,  and  another,  near  its  foot,  the 
swelling  of  the  nose,  or  'mouffle.'  Indian 
imagination,  howeA-er,  did  not  stop  here. 
The  two  main  arms  of  the  lake,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  mountain,  with  their 
numberless  bays  and  coves,  form  the 
animal's  antlers,  with  broad  blades  and 
branching  prongs." 

But  the  interest  o\  Kineo  lies  not 
in  legend  or  history.  There  is  in 
the  summer  life  there  a  flavor  all  its 
own,  a  something  which  marks  it  as 
different  from  other  summer  resorts. 
It  is  the  influence  of  the  forest,  the 
touch  of  Nature  awakening  the  kin- 
ship of  men.     Kineo  is  the  principal 


outfitting  point  for  canoe  trip-  deep- 
er into  tin-  Maine  woods,  and  there 
is  an  unconscious  freemasonry 
among  lovers  ^\  the  forest,  a  kind 
of  fellowship  which  every  one  feels 
at  the  departure  or  return  of  the 
camping  parties,— every  one  at  I 
who  has  set  his  own  frail  craft  into 
the  West  Branch  ^\  the  Penobscot 
at  the  end  i^\  Northeast  Carry  to 
glide  down  its  deep  running  waters 
for  a  first  night  in  the  woods  by  a 
camp  lire.  And.  for  years  after, 
with  what  freshness  ^i  recollection 
and  intensity  of  longing  will  you 
recall  the  laughing  oi  the  loons  over 
some  placid  moonlit  lake,  the  ter- 
rific roar  of  waters  as  the  bull  moose 
waded    against    the    current    in    the 
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rapid  stream  by  your  night  camp, 
the  snorting  of  the  surprised  deer  as 
you  rounded  a  point  in  some  grass 
fringed  pond,  the  dash  of  big  trout 
as  you  cast  your  flies  at  sunset  at 
the  mouth  of  some  cold  brook ! 

The  guides,  too,  will  keep  you  in 
touch  with  these  old  memories. 
They  are  always  picturesque.  Some 
are  shrewd,  droll,  typical  Yankees ; 
others  silent,  dusky  Indians.  In  the 
day  time  they  are  ever  coming  and 
going — each  with  an  eager  angler 
for  passenger — to  and  from  the  fam- 
ous retreats  of  the  large  lake  trout. 
In  the  evening  they  are  apt  to  group 
on  the  hotel  porches  and  grounds, 
and,  if  you  join  them  in  their  even- 
ing chats,  you  will  find  that  the  life 
near  to  nature  retains  its  fascination 
for  them  through  years  of  intimacy. 
Wherever  you  see  them,  they  carry 
in  their  personal  bearing  the  badge 
of  strength  and  mastery  in  wood- 
craft. 

So  much  for  the  life  at  Kineo 
Point  which  be  it  remembered  is  the 
minor  cape,  with  its  green  fields,  ex- 
cellent hotel  and  restful  environ- 
ment. If  in  more  active  moods  we 
are  not  quite  content  with  its  rest- 
ful n ess,  we  may  turn  to  Mount 
Kineo, —  so  near  that  a  quiet  after- 
noon stroll  will  bring  us  to  every 
view-point  from  which  his  varied  as- 
pects may  be  seen  to  advantage. 
Along  the  water's  <j(\^h,  or  by  roads 
and  paths  through  woods  in  which 
all  of  the  charm  of  wild  flowers  and 
ferns  and  moss-covered  rocks  is  pre- 
served, we  have  ample  choice  of 
avenues  of  approach  to  the  moun- 
tain. 

Perhaps  the  most  alluring  of  these 
will   lead   us  through   the  birches  to 


the  shores  of  North  Bay.  Here  is 
the  narrow  neck  of  the  peninsula, 
little  more  than  wide  enough  for  a 
roadway, — on  one  side  a  tangle  of 
flowed  timber  land,  on  the  other 
ripple  the  waters  of  the  North  Bay, 
stirred  into  a  quiet  murmuring  song 
by  the  rounded  pebbles  of  its  grace- 
ful beaches.  Here  the  ancient  Abna- 
kis  must  have  stood  when  they 
christened  the  cliff  with  the  name 
which  awakens  happy  visions  in  the 
mind  of  every  traveler  who  has 
looked  across  these  clear  waters  to 
the  "high  bluff."  Here  the  whole 
strength  of  the  mountain  is  centred: 
here  he  seems  to  rise  to  his  full 
height,  straight  from  the  water. 
Color,  mass  and  line  conspire  to 
produce  an  effect  at  once  beautiful 
and  grand ;  and  the  fisherman  cast- 
ing his  flies  from  some  jutting  ledge, 
gives  a  touch  of  life  to  make  the 
picture  complete. 

The  ascent  is  easy.  To  many  the 
only  difficulty  will  be  to  leave  the 
golf  grounds,  through  which  runs  the 
path  to  the  ladder.  On  the  way 
across  the  links  one  is  more  than 
likely  to  see  wild  deer  feeding  at  the 
edge  of  the  wood.  A  little  patience 
at  the  stairway  and  we  have  scaled 
the  cliff,  and  are  climbing  the  trail 
through  the  woods  to  the  ridge ;  and 
now  Ave  may  go  with  ease  the  whole 
length  of  the  mountain,  refreshing 
ourselves  at  a  spring  by  the  way, 
and  look,  at  last,  down  upon  the 
North  Bay  nearly  eight  hundred 
feet  below  us. 

Dutton,  in  his  description  of  the 
Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  River, 
in  Arizona,  dwells  at  some  length 
upon  the  disappointment  which  is 
commonly    felt    at   first   view   of   this 


The   Cliff,    West   from   the   Ladder 
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greatest  example  of  the  effects  of 
erosion.  He  points  out  the  truth, 
that  the  mind  is  unprepared,  inca- 
pable of  comprehending  at  first 
sight,  such  immense  masses.  A  less 
striking  but  more  familiar  experi- 
ence of  these  limitations  of  the  hu- 
man brain,  may  be  recalled  by  visit- 
ors to  Niagara.  There,  too,  the  first 
impression  of  the  Falls  is  inade- 
quate, and  by  degrees  only,  does  the 
mind  adjust  itself  to  the  larger 
scale  of  tilings.  The  open  eye  is  al- 
ways filled,  and  it  is  a  secondary 
education  which  enables  us  to  learn 
from  the  images  on  the  retina,  the 
form  and  proportion  of  the  objects 
reflected ;  and  when  these  objects 
greatly  transcend  in  any  respect  the 
bounds  of  our  familiar  experience, 
it  is  only  by  a  slow  readjustment 
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that  our  conceptions  are  made  com- 
mensurate to  grander  proportions. 

It  is  not  sought  to  rank  Kineo 
with  the  greatest  works  of  Nature, 
but  the  Maine  forest  is  one  of  the 
really  great  things,  and  Kineo  af- 
fords a  view-point  where  the  mind 
may  grow  up  to  a  perception  of  its 
bigness.  Writing  of  this  view  Low- 
ell said : 

"The  forest  primeval  is  best  seen  from 
the  top  of  a  mountain.  It  there  im- 
presses one  by  its  extent,  like  an  oriental 
epic.  To  be  in  it  is  nothing,  for  then  an 
acre  is  as  good  as  ten  thousand  square 
miles.  You  cannot  see  five  rods  in  any 
direction,  and  the  ferns,  mosses  and  tree 
trunks  just  around  you  are  the  best  of  it. 
As  for  solitude,  night  will  maKe  a  better 
one,  with  ten  square  feet  of  pitch  dark, 
and  mere  size  is  hardly  an  element  of 
grandeur,  except  in  the  works  of  man — as 
the  Colosseum.     It  is  through  one  or  the 
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other  pole  of  vanity  that  men  feel  the  sub- 
lime in  mountains.  It  is  cither:  How 
small  great  I  am  beside  if  !  or,  Big  as  you 
are,  little  Fs  soul  will  hold  a  dozen  if 
you.  The  true  idea  of  a  forest  is  not  selva 
selvaggia,  but  something  humanized  a 
little,  as  we  imagine  the  forest  of  Arden, 
with  trees  standing  at  royal  intervals — a 
commonwealth,  not  a  communism.  To 
some  moods  it  is  congenial  to  look  over 
endless  leagues  of  unbroken  savagery 
without  a  hint  of  man." 

From  Mount  kinco  the  expanses 
of  Moosehead  arc  broadened,  the 
horizons  lifted;  the  lake,  the  moun- 
tains, the  forest  have  all  taken  on  in  - 
creased  beauty  and  grandeur. 
Greenville,  twenty  miles  away, 
marks  the  limit  of  the  lake  to  the 
south,  and  the  eye  may  thread  its 
way  through  the  intervening  wood- 
ed islands  to  the  sun  illumined 
houses  on  Kineo  Point,  whence  hap- 
py voices  come  faintly  up  through 
the  still  air.  The  Spencers,  the 
Squaws,  and  the  Lily  Bay  Moun- 
tains are  reinforced  now  by  other 
blue  and  more  distant  peaks.  Over- 
mastering all  is  the  profound  im- 
pression of  the  forest.  There  are 
only  two  out-door  impressions  which 
may  be  likened  to  it  in  kind  and  inten- 


sity. One  is  that  made  by  the  expanse 
of  sea  in  mid  ocean,  it-  unity,  it-  in;.  - 
tery,  its  vastness,  a  practical  infinity 
to  the  senses.  The  oth.-r.  the  great  blue 
dome  of  the  skies  of  tin-  western  prai- 
ries. 

When    some   topographer   tells    us 
that  the  twent)  two  thousand  square 

miles    of     the     Maine     woods     exceed 

seven  fold  the  extend  of  the  Black 
Forest— that  the  rain-  which  water 
them  lill  fifteen  hundred  lakes, 
and  find  their  \\a\  to  the 
through  more  than  five  thousand 
rivers  and  stream-,  we  have  learned 
something  perhaps,  but  we  shall 
find  in  these  facts  no  touchstone 
which  shall  give  them  a  graphic 
reality.  In  the  heart  of  these  great 
woods,  rising  to  a  height  at  the  very 
centre  of  the  greatest  of  these  lake-. 
Mount  Kineo  gives  us  an  outlook 
in  which  we  find  such  a  touchstone, 
Mich  a  spur  to  the  imagination  as 
opens  our  minds  to  the  sense  of 
the  forest.  In  one  great  picture 
the  topographer's  truths  are  con- 
densed and  visualized  ;  and  in  that 
picture  are  the  unity,  the  mystery 
and  the  vastness  of  the  Maine  for- 
est. 


Lily  Bay  Mountains  from  Kineo  Point 


Photo  by  Louise  Davenport 


In  the  Cathedral  Woods  at 
Intervale 

By  Alice  Crossette  Hall 

WITHIN  the  depths  of  these  o'er-arching  pines 
I  linger  oft  and  long,  perchance  so  soon 
As  morning  turns  to  day,  or  at  high  noon, 
( )r  when  the  day  in  gracious  mood  declines. 
Like  ancient  Druids  in  their  wooded  shrines, 
And  worshipful  as  they,  I  crave  the  boon 
Which  shall  my  soul  to  occult  powers  attune, 
That  I  may  read  the  language  of  the  pines. 

Vain  effort.     Still,  as  ever  since  the  days 

Of  early  childhood,  when  I've  sought  to  learn 
The  secret  of  those  voices  sweet  as  lutes, 
Which  talk  among  them  when  the  south  wind  plays, 
'I  hey  hold  from  me  the  knowledge  I  would  earn, 
And,  steadfast,  keep  their  Sphinx-like  attributes. 
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Coins  and  Coinage  in  the  New 
England  Colonies 

By  Frederic  Austin  ( )gg 


THE    financial    history    of    the 
New  England  colonies  falls 
naturally  into  three-  periods, 
corresponding  to  the  domi- 
nance of  as  many  leading  varieties  of 
circulating     medium.      The     first     of 
these  epochs,  lasting  roughly  from  the 
founding-  Gf  the  colonies  to  the  middle 
of   the   seventeenth   century,    was   the 
era  of  wampum,  or   Indian   money;* 
the  second,  beginning  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  mint  at  Boston  in  [652 
and  extending-  practically   to  the  end 
of    the    century,    was    the    period    of 
coined  money;  the  third,  including  the 
pre-Revolutionary  eighteenth  century, 
was  distinctively  the  era  of  paper  cur- 
rency.    It    is    to    be    understood,    of 
course,    that    these    periods    were    not 
sharply  marked  off  from  one  another, 
and  that  to  a  certain  extent  all  kinds 
of     money     named     were     employed 
throughout  the  entire  colonial  era  ;  but 
the  characteristic  stages  in  early  New 
England    finance    were   as   have    been 
indicated. 

It  was  by  stern  necessity,  not 
choice,  that  the  first  generation  of  set- 
tlers in  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut resorted  to  the  use  of  the  shell- 
money  of  the  Indians.  Currency  of 
their  own  was  from  the  outset  very 
scarce,  and  in  a  short  time  became 
practically    non-existent.     It     is    true 


*See  New  England  Magazine  for  February,    tg    ;. 


that,  due  to  the  influx  of  the  pre* 
metals  from  Spanish  America,  coined 
mone)  had  become  man)  times  more 

abundant    in    England    during   the    last 

half  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
firsl  quarter  of  the  seventeenth,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  increase  of 
currency  greatl)  affected  the  colonies. 

A  certain  amount  of  coin — chiefly  sil- 
ver shillings  and  sixpences-    was  car 
ried  by  the  settlers  to  their  new  home, 
bul   this  was  soon  exhausted  through 

the  purchase  of  additional  supplies  in 
England  and  there  was  no  compensat- 
ing flow  of  mone)  colony-ward.  Not 
until  well  toward  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  did  the  exports  of 
Xew  England  to  the  mother  country 
assume  proportions  at  all  consider- 
able, and  even  then  these  exports  con- 
tinued to  be  paid  for  not  in  coin  of 
the  realm,  but  in  manufactured  articles 
and  other  commodities  needed,  but 
not  yet  produced,  in  the  colonies. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  drain 
without  replenishing,  English  curren- 
cy became  very  scarce.  Many  a  man 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other 
was  never  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a 
single  shilling,  indeed  lie  might  not 
even  so  much  as  see  one.  The  colo- 
nists were  reduced  to  two  alternate 
either  to  depend  almost  wholly  on  a 
system  of  barter,  or  to  adopt  some 
substitute   for  shillings  and  sixpences 
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New  England  Elephant  Piece 


First  Form  of  New  England  Shilling 


Massachusetts  Pine  Tree  Shilling 


Massachusetts  Willow  Shilling 


iggig 


Massachusetts  Oak  Tree  Shilling 
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as  a  circulating  medium.  The  latter 
was  the  only  practicable  solution,  for 
no  people  as  far  advanced  in  the  art  of 
commerce  as  the  seventeenth  century 
English  can  be  made  to  return  even 
temporarily  to  the  primitive  style  of 
simple  exchange  of  goods  for  goods. 
In  this  dilemma  the  colonists  found 
wampum  to  be  the  most  available  cur- 
rency, particularly  as  a  large  pr<  por- 
tion of  their  trade  was  yet  with  the 
natives ;  and  before  the  settlements  at 
Plymouth  and  Boston  and  Hartford 
were  a  decade  old  the  white  and  black 
oyster-shell  beads  had  become  a  uni- 
versal currency,  exchangeable  for  all 
sorts  of  merchandise  and  payable  alike 
for  labor  and  taxes. 

But  a  people  can  no  more  adopt  an 
alien  monetary  system  outright  with- 
out suffering  inconvenience  than  they 
can  take  on  instantly  without  embar- 
rassment the  manners  or  language  of 
a  different  race.  From  the  outset  the 
colonists  found  the  use  of  wampum 
subject  to  manifold  annoyances,  which 
strongly  tended  to  increase  as  time 
went  on.  Except  among  the  Indians, 
the  beads  possessed  no  intrinsic  value, 
and  they  had,  of  course,  no  value 
whatever  outside  America.  A  man 
might  be  rich  in  wampum  and  yet  be 
wholly  unable  to  purchase  a  hat  or  a 
book  in  Europe,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  his  form  of  wealth  was  not  recog- 
nized there.  Even  at  home  its  pur- 
chasing power  was  subject  to  great 
fluctuation,  and  the  numerous  attempts 
of  the  colonial  legislatures  to  regulate 
rates  of  value  only  involved  the  whole 
matter  in  yet  greater  confusion. 
Moreover,  after  the  shell  money  had 
been  generally  adopted  by  the  English 
and  Dutch  settlers,  such  quantities  of 
it  began  to  be  manufactured  that  de- 


preciation speedily  resulted.    (  on- 
feiting  and  repudiation  aided  in  dimin 
ishing  the  popular  faith  in  the  curren- 
cy, and  the  colonisl s  ne\ er  g< it  i< 
the  point  of    regarding  the    bead 
only  a  very  poor  makeshift  in  the  ab- 
sence of    coin.     They  uniformly    re 
fused  to  recognize  wampum  as  money, 
but    merely   accepted   it    as   the   most 
available  substitute  for  it. 

Throughout  the  seventeenth  century 
the  use  of  wampum  was  supplemented 
by  another  expedient  designed  to 
lieve  somewhat  the  financial  stress  of 
colonial  life.  This  was  the  legalizing 
of  what  was  known  as  "country  pay," 
or  the  making  of  farm  produce  a 
legal  tender  in  the  discharge  of  pe- 
cuniary obligations.  Many  of  the  set- 
tlers were  unable  to  obtain  sufficient 
wampum  for  their  needs.  It  was  to 
be  had  exclusively  through  the  chan- 
nels of  trade,  and  not  all  were  traders. 
How  was  an  ordinary  farmer  to  pay 
for  the  goods  which  he  must  buy  ? 
Yet  more,  how  was  he  to  pay  his 
taxes?  There  was  but  one  way,  how- 
ever unsatisfactory.  If  he  did  nol 
have  money,  or  wampum  in  lieu  of 
money,  he  must  be  allowed  to  pay 
with  that  which  he  did  have,  namely, 
produce.  Just  as  salaries,  taxes  and 
debts  in  Virginia  were  paid  in  tobacco, 
so  were  such  obligations  not  infre- 
quently met  in  New  England  with 
apples,  corn,  hogs,  beef,  fish  and  other 
such  articles  of  common  use.  Of 
course  this  system  was  likewise  ex- 
tremely inconvenient,  being  in  some 
respects  little  better  than  pure  barter. 
And  as  for  the  public  treasuries,  the 
necessity  of  receiving  country  pay 
often  involved  them  in  predicaments 
which  would  have  been  ludicrous  had 
they  not  also  been  so  serious.      Savs 
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Weeden :  "Cattle  walked  into  the  pub- 
lic treasury ;  if  fat,  they  gave  currency 
to  property  and  wealth;  if  lean,  they 
walked  out  again,  repudiated  by  the 
wary  tax-collector,  because  their  spare 
shanks  gave  too  much  movement  and 
too  little  solid  value  to  this  peripatetic 
currency  of  the  public  wealth." 

Manifestly  the  great  need  of  the 
colonies  was  a  stable  and  plentiful  cur- 
rency. Wampum  could  not  be  made 
to  meet  the  demand,  as  it  was  subject 
to  all  manner  of  abuse  as  a  circulat- 
ing medium, — counterfeiting,  inflation, 
etc., — fluctuated  wildly  in  value  in  the 
various  colonies,  and  in  Europe  pos- 
sessed no  value  at  all.  Country  pay 
was  at  best  but  a  temporary  expedient, 
locally  beneficial,  but  of  no  service  in 
building  up  a  general  financial  system. 
Paper  money  had  not  yet  been  em- 
ployed, and  could  not  have  been  made 
worth  anything  without  a  specie  basis, 
which  did  not  exist.  The  only  hope 
seemed  to  lie  in  the  increase  of  coin. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  the 
colonies  as  wholly  destitute  of  coin, 
even  during  the  period  before  1650. 
In  fact  the  traders  who  visited  the 
New  England  coasts  in  these  early 
years  brought  with  them  no  small 
quantity  of  money  which  was  set  in 
circulation  among  the  inhabitants. 
This  money  came,  for  the  most  part, 
from  the  West  Indies.  As  early  as 
1 638  commerce  between  New  England 
and  the  West  Indies  was  on  a  firm 
basis.  The  former  exported  grain, 
pork,  fish,  pipe-staves  and  lumber; 
the  latter  gave  in  exchange  fruits,  in- 
digo, sugar  and  other  tropical  prod- 
ucts. The  carrying  trade  between  the 
two  regions  speedily  became  a  profita- 
ble business,  and  likewise  operated  to 
strengthen   the  ship-building  industry 


in  Boston  and  other  New  England 
ports. 

The  money  brought  in  by  the  West 
Indian  traders  was  extremely  hetero- 
geneous. Had  it  been  all  good  Eng- 
lish currency  the  financial  stringency 
of  the  colonies  would  have  been  much 
relieved.  As  it  was,  the  legislatures 
were  kept  almost  as  busy  regulating 
the  value  of  foreign  coins  as  in  con- 
trolling the  use  of  wampum  and  coun- 
try pay.  Such  specie  of  this  sort  as 
was  put  in  circulation  strongly  re- 
sembled a  modern  numismatist's  col- 
lection. Probably  the  coin  most  fre- 
quently seen  was  the  old  Spanish  piece 
of  |-,  or  eight  reals.  Concerning  its 
unique  place  in  history  a  recent  writer 
has  spoken  as  follows : 

"This  mighty  coin  is  one  of  the  few 
things  of  substance  on  which  the  Latin 
and  Teutonic  races  have  united  for  action 
in  that  social  sphere  which  is  broader  pnd 
deeper  than  the  political  action  and  agree- 
ments of  governments.  Equivalent  to  the 
German  'thaler'  and  the  Dutch  'daler,'  it 
was  the  original  of  the  American  'dollar/ 
The  commercial  influence  of  this  latter 
coin  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  has 
subdued  half  a  continent,  and  brought  a 
great  polyglot  of  races  to  a  high  standard 
of  civilization.  It  has  carried  great  wars 
through  to  success,  and  has  made  itself 
the  basis  of  as  strong  a  government  credit 
as  the  world  has  ever  known." 

Another  coin  which  came  to  be 
quite  familiar  to  the  colonists  was  the 
"lion  dollar"  of  Holland,  so  called 
because  of  the  device  on  one  side  of  it, 
more  commonly  known  as  the  "dog 
dollar."  Together  with  the  Spanish 
piece  of  eight,  it  played  no  small  part 
in  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
early  settlers.  But  there  were  also 
moidores  and  crusadoes  of  Portugal, 
pillar  ducatoons  of  Flanders,  Mexican 
pieces  of  eight,  old  rixdollars,   silver 
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louis,  French  crowns,  gold  pistoles 
(louis  d'or)  of  France,  Spanish  doub- 
loons, Arabian  "checqueens,"  with 
many  other  pieces  brought  in  by  ships, 
as  Mr.  Eggleston  has  said,  "to  bother 
our  simple-minded  ancestors."  By 
1642  enough  of  this  miscellaneous 
money  had  come  into  Massachusetts 
to  compel  an  attempt  to  fix  its  values 
in  terms  of  English  currency.  In  that 
year  the  Holland  dncat,  equivalent  to 
three" guilders,  was  fixed  by  law  at  six 
shillings,  the  rixdollar  at  five  shillings, 
and  the  Spanish  piece  of  eight  also  at 
five  shillings.  Many  varieties  of 
coins  were  of  such  uncertain  value — 
as  for  example  the  Arabian  "chec- 
queen,"  whose  inscriptions  no  one  in 
the  colonies  could  decipher — that  any 
attempt  to  adjust  them  to  English 
standards  was  recognized  as  imprac- 
ticable. 

The  first  ship  built  at  Boston — the 
Trial — was  instrumental  on  her  initial 
voyage  in  bringing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  to  Massa- 
chusetts. Commanded  by  Thomas 
Coytemore,  a  wealthy  gentleman  of 
Boston,  she  visited  West  Indian 
waters  in  1642,  carrying  a  cargo  of 
pipe-staves  and  fish,  and  also  wine 
and  sugar  obtained  at  Fayal.  Part  of 
the  cargo  was  exchanged  for  tobacco, 
cotton  and  indigo,  the  remainder  was 
sold  for  gold  and  silver  which  was 
brought  back  to  Boston,  probably  in 
the  form  of  bullion.  Silver  was  car- 
ried from  West  Indies  to  New  Eng- 
land during  this  period  not  only 
through  the  regular  channels  of  trade, 
but  also  by  the  buccaneers  who  were 
still  preying  upon  Spanish  commerce 
as  in  the  days  before  the  Armada. 
The  West  Indian  seas  swarmed  with 
these     successors     of     Hawkins     and 


Drake,  and  the  \ew  England  Colonies, 

being  far  removed  from  the  field  of 
Spanish    activity,    were    the    favored 

depositories  of  the   plum lered  wealth. 

Governor  Bradford,  in  his  History 
of  Plymouth,  makes  the  following 
(plaint  observation  on  the  visit  1  >f  a 
Captain  Cromwell  and  his  crew  to 
Boston  after  a  successful  Wesl  Indian 
voyage:  "They  spente  and  scattered 
a  greal  deale  of  money  among  ye 
pe< »])le,  and  3 et  nn >re  sine  1 1  fear) 
than  mom  \ ."  Without  doubt  mneh  of 
the  silver  brought  to  New  England  by 
the  traders  and  the  buccaneers  was  in 
the  form  of  plate.  We  are  told  that 
on  the  occasion  of  the  wrecking  of  a 
Xew  Haven  ship  in  1040  no  less  than 
£5,000  of  silver  plate  was  among  the 

loss. 

By  far  the  most  important  single 
event  in  the  history  of  the  colonial 
finances  of  Xew  England  was  the  es- 
tablishing of  the  mint  at  Boston  in 
1 052.  By  this  time  wampum  had 
greatly  depreciated.  Its  serviceable- 
ness  as  currency  had  been  fatally  im- 
paired by  the  recent  order  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Court  of  Assistants  |  May 
2,  1649)  tnat  the  Treasurer  should  no 
longer  accept  the  shell  money  in  the 
payment  of  taxes.  Country  pay  had 
become  notoriously  obnoxious.  The 
coin  brought  in  from  the  West  Indies 
was  largely  shipped  to  Europe  in  pay- 
ment for  imported  goods;  or,  if  kept 
in  the  colonies,  was  used  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  because  of  its 
irregular  values.  The  worst  feature 
of  the  situation  was  that  there  was  no 
promise  of  anything  better. 

Having  endured  enough  in  the  way 
of  financial  embarrassments,  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  resolved  upon  a 
bold  remedy.     The  coining  of  money 
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is  a  prerogative  of  sovereignty  and 
certainly  could  not  be  considered  with- 
in the  strictly  legal  functions  of  the 
Massachusetts  government.  But  con- 
ditions in  England  at  the  time  seemed 
peculiarly  favorable  for  such  a  de- 
parture. The  members  of  the  Court 
of  Assistants  believed  that  they  could 
supply  themselves  with  a  stable  cur- 
rency and  yet  not  suffer  any  evil  con- 
sequences from  their  action,  particu- 
larly as  the  mother  country  was  in  the 
transition  incident  to  the  establishing 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  Cromwell 
was  already  entering  upon  a  gigantic 
contest  with  the  Dutch,  during  which 
the  colonies  would  probably  be  left 
largely  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 

The  idea  of  establishing  a  colonial 
mint  was  not  original  with  Massachu- 
setts. As  early  as  1645  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses  had  passed  a 
measure  providing  for  the  creation  of 
a  mint  and  the  issue  of  a  coinage  to 
displace  tobacco  currency.  But  many 
obstacles  appeared  to  frustrate  .  the 
plan.  In  the  first  place,  Virginia 
found  that  she  had  little  or  no  bullion, 
without  which  the  making  of  money 
was  but  an  idle  dream.  She  did  not 
trade  extensively  with  the  West  In- 
dies and  hence  had  not  been  drawing 
stores  of  the  precious  metals  from  that 
quarter,  as  had  New  England.  Her 
next  difficulty  was  that  she  was  un- 
able to  find  any  one  who  had  experi- 
ence sufficient  to  fit  him  for  the  posi- 
tion of  mint-master.  And  finally, 
most  of  the  people  still  considered 
tobacco  at  least  fairly  satisfactory  as 
a  currency  and  were  consequently  in- 
different to  the  proposed  coinage  of 
specie.  The  law  creating  a  mint  was 
never  executed.  The  contentment  of 
the  Virginians  with  tobacco  currency 


is  strikingly  indicative  of  the  charac- 
ter of  their  civilization.  Except  with 
England,  where  their  tobacco  was 
readily  exchanged  for  desired  com- 
modities, they  maintained  almost  no 
foreign  trade  relations.  They  had  little 
or  nothing  else  to"  sell  or  give  in  ex- 
change, so  that  they  were  compara- 
tively exempt  from  the  confusion  of 
standards  and  values  which  so  wor- 
ried the  New  Englander.  Southern 
economics  were  relatively  simple,  as 
must  be  the  case  with  any  purely  agri- 
cultural people.  New  England,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  forced  by  her 
trading  interests  into  dealing  with 
numerous  outside  peoples  and  under 
all  sorts  of  conditions.  Her  economic 
life  was  complex  and  the  demand  for 
uniformity  and  stability  in  currencies 
was  correspondingly  urgent. 

The  act  of  the  Massachusetts  Court 
of  Assistants  creating  the  mint  bears 
the  date  May  27,  1652.  In  part  it  was 
as  follows : 

"In  psuance  of  the  intent  of  this  Court 
herein,  be  it  further  ordred  &  enacted 
by  the  authoritie  of  this  Court,  that  all 
psons  whatsoeuer  have  libertie  to  bring  in 
unto  the  mint  howse,  at  Boston,  all  bul- 
lion, plate,  or  Spanish  coyne,  there  to  be 
melted  &  brought  to  the  allay  of  sterling 
siluer  by  John  Hull,  master  of  the  sd 
mint,  &  his  sworne  officers,  &  by  him  to 
be  coyned  into  twelue  pence,  sixpence,  & 
three  pence  peeces,  which  shalbe  for  forme 
flatt,  &  square  on  the  sides,  &  stamped  on 
the  one  side  with  NE  &  on  the  other  side 
with  Xlld  VId,  &  IIId,  according  to  the 
value  of  each  peece,  together  with  a  priuie 
marke,  which  shalbe  appoynted  euery  three 
months  by  the  Gouernor,  &  knowne  only 
to  him  &  the  sworne  officers  of  the  mint; 
&  further,  the  sd  master  of  the  mint  afforsd 
is  hereby  required  to  coyne  all  the  sd 
money  of  good  siluer  of  the  just  allay  of 
new  sterling  English  money,  &  for  value 
to  stamp  two  pence  in  a  shilling  of  lesser 
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valew  then  the  psent  English  coyne,  &  the 
lesser  pecces,  pportionable;  and  all  such 
coyne  as  aforesd  shall  be  acknowledged  to 

be  the  current  coyne  of  the  coinon  wealth, 
&  pass  from  man  to  man  in  all  payments 
accordingly,   within  this  jurisdiction  only." 

This  act  was  approved  by  the 
"Whole  Cottrte,"  i.  e.,  the  general  as- 
sembly of  representatives,  October  26 
of  the  same  year.  And  thus  was  cre- 
ated what  has  been  well  styled  "a 
wholly  unique  institution  in  Ameri- 
can colonial  history." 

The  mint  began  its  existence  in 
very  humble  quarters,  being  set  up  in 
a  building  sixteen  feet  square  and  ten 
feet  high — little  more  than  a  "big 
box,"  as  a  contemporary  describes  it. 
As  appears  from  the  measure  above 
quoted,  it  was  intended  by  the  Court 
that  not  merely  should  gold  and  silver 
bullion  be  made  into  coin  by  the  new 
establishment,  but  foreign  money,  es- 
pecially "Spanish  coyne,"  should  be 
"melted  and  brought  to  the  allay  of 
sterling  silver."  In  this  way  it  was 
hoped  that  the  multiplicity  of  foreign 
coins  would  be  reduced  to  English 
currency,  with  known  and  stable 
values.  It  must  have  been  obvious 
from  the  outset,  however,  that  the  re- 
coining  of  Spanish  and  French  specie 
would  not  occupy  much  of  the  mint- 
master's  time.  For  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances the  value  possessed  by  the 
foreign  coins,  at  least  in  the  European 
market,  was  considerably  above  that 
which  would  be  given  them  by  re- 
minting  in  the  colonies.  In  the  case  of 
such  coins  only  patriotism  could  in- 
duce their  holders  to  carry  them  to  the 
Boston  mint  instead  of  sending  them 
to  Europe  in  the  purchase  of  commo- 
dities. Bullion,  however,  was  plenti- 
ful, and  in  reducing  it  to  usable  specie 


the  mint    for  -nine  years   found  ample 

employment. 

''  he    first    mint  master,    John    Hull, 
was  an  interesting  character.    Weeden 
well  call.-,  him  "the  founder    <>\    the 
specie  currency  of  the  I  hited  Stat 
He  had  been  brought  In  his  fath< 
l'"st«.n  in  [635,  wlx-n  but  eleven  ; 
oI(1'  and  had  grown  up  in  full  ].,', 
edge  of  die  difficulties,  financial  and 
otherwise,  which  besel  the  young  col- 
''n,m  the  elaborate  diary  which 
he   was  always   careful 
may    -lean 
his   times, 
the 


to 


Keep     our 

many   thin.-,   concerning 

and  especially    concerning 

great   project   with   which    in   his 

later  years   he   had  so 


much    to    do. 

"Alter  a  little  keeping  at  school,"  he 
"1  was  taken  from  school  to  help  my 
father  plant  com,  which  I  attended  for 
seven  years  together;  and  then  by  God's 
hand  I  fell  to  learning  (by  the  help  of  my 
brother),  and  to  practicing  the  trade  of 
a  goldsmith." 

This  trade,  due  to  the  extensive  im- 
portation of  gold  and  silver  plate  from 
the  West  Indies,  seems  to  have  been 
a  lucrative  one  and  the  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  it  by  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  appears 
almost  incredible  when  one  considers 
the  general  state  of  wealth  and  manu- 
factures in  the  northern  colonies.  (  »f 
course  it  was  in  the  practice  of  this 
handicraft  that  young  Hull  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  metallurgy  requis- 
ite for  a  mint-master. 

By  the  time  of  his  appointment,  in 
1652,  he  had  come  to  be  recognized 
as  one  of  Boston's  most  successful 
merchants.  His  interests  were  largely 
in  the  West  Indies  and  probablv  no 
one  had  more  reason  than  he  to  wish 
for  a  means  of  preparing  for  local 
circulation    the    coin    and    bullion   re- 
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ceived  in  payment  for  New  England 
cargoes  of  staves  and  corn  and  fish. 
His  well-known  business  ability  had 
won  for  him  the  office  of  Treasurer  of 
Massachusetts.  It  was  no  unusual 
thing  for  him  to  advance  from  his 
private  funds  the  taxes  due  the  col- 
ony from  towns  temporarily  embar- 
rassed. Eventually  he  lost  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  estate  by  doing  this. 
Yet  while  he  was  regarded  as  a  most 
patriotic  and  public-spirited  citizen,  he 
was  conceded  to  be  of  a  decidedly  dif- 
ferent type  from  such  men  as  Win- 
throp  and  Endicott.  They  labored 
only  for  public  good,  being  quite  in- 
different to  any  consideration  of 
private  gains  or  honors.  But  Hull 
expected  to  be  paid  for  his  services 
and  to  advance  his  own  interests  while 
promoting  those  of  the  colony.  It 
appears  that  he  always  expected  to 
profit  financially  by  his  tax-loans  and, 
as  we  shall  see,  when  he  came  to  coin 
the  colony's  money  he  took  a  good 
seigniorage  and  added  much  to  his 
fortune  thereby. 

Hull  represents  a  truly  curious  mix- 
ture of  hard-headed  business  instincts 
and  no  less  genuine  piety — such  a 
combination  as  the  Puritans  alone 
have  had  the  honor  of  exhibiting. 
Sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the 
other,  seemed  to  dominate.  Being  ad- 
vised upon  one  occasion  by  some  of 
his  business  friends  to  send  a  cargo 
of  pipe-staves,  hoops  and  fish  to  the 
Canaries,  we  hear  him  assigning  the 
following  reason  for  refusing  to  do 
so: 

"I  would  more  &  more  affect  &  imbrace 
Oppertunyty  of  getting  out  rather  then 
running  into  the  buisnesses  of  this  world 
Speacially  forraigne  trafficqe  as  desirous 
to   be  more  thoughtfull  of   Lanching  into 


that  vast  ocian  of  Eternity  whether  we 
must  all  shortly  bee  Carried  yt  soe  I 
might  bee  in  a  prepared  posture  for  my 
Lord's  Comeing  Loveing  Coz." 

"A  spiritual  camera,"  says  Mr.  Weeden, 
"could  not  render  a  more  complete  picture 
of  his  mind,  as  it  works  back  and  forth 
through  shillings  and  selected  codfish 
three  feet  long;  pure  wisdom  and  thrifty 
silver;  the  dross  of  earth  mingling  with 
the  gold  of  heaven.  The  temporal  and  the 
eternal  touch  and  vibrate,  and  always  to 
the  advantage  of  a  God-fearing,  just  man." 

To  a  nephew  in  England,  cooperating 
in  Hull's  shipping  business,  the  Puri- 
tan merchant  writes  on  another  occa- 
sion, after  being  misled  by  the 
nephew  into  making  a  bad  venture: 

"I  shoulde  rather  as  to  myselfe  bee 
founde  in  a  strict  observance  of  order 
though  as  to  you  it  ware  better  iff  you 
left  mee  at  liberty  at  least  sometimes  but 
indeed  it  is  hard  to  forsee  what  will  bee 
&  therfore  it  is  best  willing  to  submit  to 
the  great  governing  hand  of  ye  greate 
Governor  of  all  the  greater  and  lesser  rev- 
olutions yt  wee  poore  sons  of  men  are 
involved  in  by  ye  invoyce  you  see  ye  whole 
amounteth  to  £405:16:3." 

This  unbroken  continuity  of  the  provi- 
dences of  God  with  the  £  s.  d.  of  the 
invoice  is  typical  of  the  man  and  of 
the  times. 

"I  am  afraid  least  by  keepeing  a  drinke- 
ing  house,"  he  writes  to  a  recalcitrant 
debtor,  "you  learn  to  tipple  yorselfe  and 
thereby  stifle  ye  voice  of  yor  conscience 
that  else  would  call  upon  you  to  bee 
Righteouse  me  thinks  some  fruite  might 
have  come  to  mee  last  winter  doe  not  I 
pray  Nedglect  mee  this  springe." 

The  captains  who  sailed  his  mer- 
chant ships  were  earnestly  enjoined  to 
"sanctify"  their  vessels  and  to 

"see  to  the  worship  of  God  every  day  in 
the  vessel  &  to  the  sanctification  of  the 
Lord's  day  &  suppression  of  all  prophain- 
ness  that  the  Lord  may  delight  to  be  with 
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you  &  his  blessing  upon  you  which  is  the 
hearty  prayer  of  youre  frend  &  own'." 

Such  was  the  man  who  was  en- 
trusted with  the  coinage  of  America's 
first  specie.  "A  good  man,  solid, 
square,  narrow  and  strong;  if  he 
lacked  the  greatness  of  Winthrop,  he 
foreshadowed  the  lesser  parts  of 
Franklin."  Recording  in  his  diary 
his  appointment  as  mint-master,  Hull 
says  simply : 

"Every  shilling  to  be  three  pennyweight; 
i.e.,  9  d  at  5  s  per  oz.,  and  they  made 
choice  of  me  for  that  employ1;  and  I  chose 
my  friend,  Rob.  Sanderson,  to  be  my 
partner." 

The  two  long  continued  to  work  to- 
gether in  this  relation. 

The  three  varieties  of  coin  minted 
were  shillings,  or  twelvepence,  six- 
pence and  threepence.  The  making 
of  the  three-penny  was,  however,  soon 
discontinued.  At  first  the  coins  were 
square,  but  it  was  discovered  ere  long 
that  this  shape  rendered  clipping  quite 
easy  and  later  they  were  made  round. 
Nor  was  the  finish  of  the  early  coins 
in  accord  with  modern  principles.  It 
was  so  simple  as  to  admit  readily  of 
counterfeiting.  One  side  was  stamped 
with  merely  the  letters  N  E  and  the 
other  with  the  denomination  of  the 
coin  in  Roman  numerals.  It  is  true 
that  each  piece  was  to  bear  a  "priuie 
marke"  designated  every  three  months 
by  the  Governor  and  known  only  to 
him  and  the  mint  officers,  yet  it  must 
not  have  been  difficult  for  the  gold- 
smiths of  the  colony  to  make  illegal 
coin  and  set  it  in  circulation  if  they 
chose  to  do  so.  It  must  be  said  that 
the  Puritan  conscience  was  yet  a 
pretty  reliable  safeguard  against  such 
practices    and    we    have    no    evidence 


that  the  colonies  were  troubled  with 

counterfeit  coin,  except  that  which 
came  from  the  outside,  until  long  after 
the  Boston  mint  was  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

It  was  the  twclvepennv  piece  that 
became  the   famous  pine-tree   -hilling. 
\  arious   device-,   were  early  empl 
in  stamping  the  coins  and  among  them 

none  was  more-  popular  than  that  of  a 

tree  in    fnll    foliage.      (  toe   style    of 

shilling  had  the  relief  of  a  tree,  sur- 
rounded by  the  word  "Masathus 
on  one  side,  and  "New  England/'  the 
date,  and  the  denomination  in  pence 
<»n  the  other.  The  act  of  the  General 
Court  providing  for  this  coin  (Octo- 
ber Hj,  [652)  was  prompted  by  a  de- 
sire to  obviate  a  well-known  abtise. 

"For  the  prevention  of  wasting  or  clip- 
ping of  all  such  pecces  of  mony  as  shall 
be  cojned  w^'in  this  jurisdiction,  it  is 
ordered  by  this  Courte  and  the  authoritje 
thereof,  that  henceforth  all  peeces  of  mony 
coined  as  aforesajd  shall  have  a  double 
ring  on  cither  side,  with  this  inscription. 
Massachusetts,  and  a  tree  in  the  center  on 
the  one  side,  and  New  England  and  the 
ycere  of  our  Lord  on  the  other  side,  ac- 
cording to  this  draught  heere  in  the 
margent." 

The  species  of  the  tree  was  rather 
questionable,  though  it  was  generally 
understood  to  be  intended  for  a 
New  England  pine.  But,  says  Mr. 
Eggleston, 

"an  agent  of  the  colony,  seeking  to  ap- 
pease the  wrath  of  Charles  II.  against 
Massachusetts  for  infringing  the  royal  pre- 
rogative of  coinage,  assured  the  king  that 
the  tree  was  the  royal  oak  that  had  saved 
his  Majesty's  life  after  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, September  3.  1651;  whereupon  the 
easy-tempered  Charles  laughed  and  said 
that  the  colonists  were  "honest  d<  ig 

The  indifferent  artistic  skill  of  the 
mint-master  proved  on  occasion  to  be 
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a  not  unmixed  evil.  The  device  of  a 
weeping"  willow  appeared  on  some  of 
the  later  coins. 

The  pine-tree  shillings  were  equal 
in  fineness,  but  inferior  in  weight,  to 
the  sterling  pieces  of  the  same  name. 
By  making  them  lighter  it  was  ex- 
pected that  they  would  be  kept  in  the 
colonies  to  supply  the  need  of  a  local 
currency.  In  Europe  they  would  not 
possess  as  great  purchasing  power  as 
in  America  and  could  not  be  made 
to  pass  at  their  face  value.  The  pine- 
tree  shilling  was  estimated  to  be 
equivalent  to  not  more  than  three- 
forty-eighths  of  a  pound  sterling.  By 
melting  down  the  king's  money  and 
recoining  it  in  pine-tree  shillings,  two 
pence  per  shilling  was  gained  in  nom- 
inal value.  There  were  people  so  lit- 
tle versed  in  finance  as  to  suppose  that 
they  were  enriching  themselves  by 
having  the  sterling  in  their  possession 
converted  into  colonial  coin.  Expe- 
rience eventually  proved  it  to  have 
been  a  mistaken  policy  to  issue  coin  in 
the  colonies  on  a  standard  lower  than 
the  English. 

Although  the  establishing  of  the 
mint  could  not  be  regarded  otherwise 
than  as  a  breach  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, not  much  seems  to  have  been 
made  of  the  offence  at  the  time  by  the 
home  government.  For  eight  years 
thereafter  England  was  without  a 
king  and  the  action  of  the  colonists 
was  winked  at  by  the  Commonwealth 
an  el  the  Protectorate.  After  the  Res- 
toration, in  1660,  Charles  II  had 
grievances  enough  against  the  col- 
onies, particularly  Massachusetts, 
and  among  them  the  issue  of  an  inde- 
pendent  coinage  without  even  so 
much  as  an  inscription  professing  al- 
legiance to  the  English  government, 


was  not  the  least.  Still  the  king's  dis- 
approval went  for  little  or  nothing. 
In  1661  we  find  the  Privy  Council 
considering  a  petition  stating  that 
Massachusetts  has 

"allowed  the  king's  coin  to  be  bought  and 
melted  down  in  Boston  to  be  coined  there, 
by  which  means  they  gain  three  pence  in 
every  shilling  [the  pine-tree  shilling  had 
recently  been  decreased  another  penny  in 
weight],  and  lessen  his  Majesty's  Coin  a 
full  fourth." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  it  was  the  in- 
ferior standard  rather  than  the  fact  of 
coining  itself  that  was  urged  as  the 
offence.  In  May,  1665,  the  king's 
commissioners,  Messrs.  Nicolls,  Carr, 
Cartwright  and  Maverick,  sent  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  on  conditions  in 
the  colonies,  made  "proposall  for  al- 
terations &  necessary  additions"  to 
the  "Booke  of  the  Generall  Lawes  & 
Libertjes  concerning  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Massachusetts."  Among  the 
suggested  changes  was  that 

"the  law  yt  a  mint  howse,  &c,  be  repealed; 
for  coyning  is  a  royall  prerogative,  for  the 
usurping  of  which  ye  act  of  indemnity  is 
only  a  salvo." 

This  recommendation,  however,  like 
the  rest,  produced  no  immediate  re- 
sult. Despite  the  more  or  less  mani- 
fest royal  displeasure,  the  mint 
continued  its  usefulness  until  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Massachusetts 
charter  in  1684.  It  may  well  be,  as 
was  thought  at  the  time,  that  the  ab- 
olition of  the  mint  was  one  of  the 
prime  objects  which  King  Charles 
had  in  bringing  the  colony  more  di- 
rectly under  his  control  in  that  year. 
Throughout  the  life  of  the  mint 
there  were  many  interesting  negotia- 
tions between  the  General  Court  and 
Hull  regarding  the  compensation  of 
the  latter  for  his  services.     It  would 
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seem  that  the  thrifty  merchant  was 
usually  able  to  drive  a  pretty  good 
bargain.  The  act  of  1652  provided 
that 

"the  mint  master,  for  himself  and  of) 
for  their  paynes  and  labour  in  melting  and 
refining  and  coyning,   is   allowed   to   take 
one  shilling  out  of  every  twenty  shillings 
which  he  shall  slampc" 

That  there  was  no  little  popular  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  liberality  of  this 
rule' we  may  infer  from  the  order  of 
the  Court,  October  16,  1660,  to  the 
effect  that 

"Capt  Gookin  &  ye  Trcsurer,  Mr.  An- 
thony Stoddard,  &  Mr.  Wm  Parks  shall 
be  a  comittee  &  are  hereby  impowered  to 
treat  wth  the  mint  master  for  alowing  such 
an  annuall  some  as  may  be  agreed  vpon 
as  a  meete  honorarium  to  the  country  for 
the  yearely  benefitt  they  receive  by  mint- 
ing, that  so  the  country  may  reape  some 
benefitt  after  so  long  a  forbearance,  hail- 
ing giuen  them  the  bennefitt  thereof  For 
the  time  past,  or  otherwise  to  declare  that 
this  Courte  intends  to  agree  \vth  some 
other  meete  person  to  mint  the  mony  of 
this  country,  making  their  report  to  the 
next  Courte  what  they  shall  doe  hecrein." 

May  22,  1661,  the  committee  re- 
ported that  they  had  interviewed 
Messrs.  Hull  and  Sanderson  and 
found  them 

"vtterly  unwilling  to  pay  any  certaine  pro- 
portion to  the  country  of  the  allowance 
pajd  them  for  coining  mony,  only  they 
offered  tenn  pounds  as  a  free  guift  to  the 
country,  in  case  they  will  please  to  accept 
it." 

The  committee  had  refused  the  ten 
pounds  and  contended  for  some  fixed 
proportion.  They  found  that  the 
mint-master  received  £62  upon  every 
£1,000  coined.  They  had  asked  that 
one-twentieth  of  this  be  paid  to  the 
state,  but  had  been  refused.  The 
court  ordered  the  committee  to  take 
the   ten  pounds   and   whatever  more 


they  could  contrive  to  get.     M 
from  this  source  was  to  b< 
treasurer  in  buying  gunpowder. 

The  poinl  at  Issue  seems  to  have 
boon  as  to  whether 

"in     consideration     of    the    <! 

country    hath    hinn    at    in    <•:  mint 

how 

the     mint-master     should     pay     the 
colony   a   rental   for  the    use   of  the 

house.  The  ( '"tut  took  the  ground 
that  the  mint  house,  humble  as  it 
was  public  property  ami  I  lull  sh 
not  expect  t<»  use  it  rent  free.  I: 
thrifty  state  which  appoints  it-  citi- 
zens to  office  and  then  proceeds  to 
charge  them  for  occupying  public 
buildings  in  the  discharge  of  their 
ficial  duties.  Committee  after  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  negotiate 
with  Hull,  apparently  without  defi- 
nite results  until  (  October,  [667,  when 
the  mint-master  agreed  to  pay  the 
colony  £40  within  six  months,  and 
thence  for  seven  years  £  10  annuall  v. 
In  1 O75  upon  the  expiration  of  this 
contract,  the  General  Court  placed  the 
choice  of  a  successor  to  Hull  in  the 
hands  of  the  Governor  and  Magis- 
trates  residing  in  Boston.  July  9  this 
committee  reported  a  contract  with 
Hull  and  Sanderson  n>r  another  seven 
years.   The  mint-masters  were  to  take 

"fiuteen    pence    in    the    whole     for     euery 
twenty  shillings  as  a   full  reward  for  their 

paynes ;" 

and   were   to  pay  to  the   Trcastm 
the    colony     £  jo    yearly.      This    ar- 
rangement   was    still    standing   when 
the  mint  was  abolished  in  168 

There  has  been  no  small  amount  oi 
discussion  as  to  how  much  Massachu- 
setts really  profited  by  her  mint.    I 
tain  it  is  that  her  financial  problems 
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were  by  no  means  solved  through  its 
existence.  The  currency  system  was 
but  slightly  simplified.  In  fact  the 
establishing  of  the  mint  but  added 
another  standard  of  value  to  the 
already  too  lengthy  list.  Exclusive 
of  wampum  and  all  varieties  of  non- 
English  coin,  the  three  leading  sorts 
of  currency  during  the  last  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were  country  pay, 
New  England  coin,  and  English  ster- 
ling. The  colonies  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  keep  these  in  some  kind  of 
ratio.  For  example,  Rhode  Island  in 
1662  enacted  that  40s.  in,  country  pay 
should  be  equivalent  in  305.  in  New 
England  coin  and  22s.  6d.  in  English 
sterling.  The  great  difficulty  with 
the  mint  was  that  its  output  was  so 
limited.  Pine-tree  shillings  never  be- 
came numerous  enough  to  drive  other 
currencies  out.  The  records  of  Har- 
vard College  during  the  decade  from 
1650  to  1660  show  but  few  payments 
in  colonial  coin,  even  Governor  Dud- 
ley being  credited  with  country  pay 
rather  than  silver  in  the  discharge  of 
obligations  to  the  college. 

And  yet  there  were  enough  coins 
made  to  have  facilitated  matters 
greatly  if  only  they  could  have  been 
kept  in  the  colonies.  The  greatest 
difficulty  of  all  was  that  even  the  in- 
feriority of  the  pine-tree  shillings  in 
weight  did  not  prevent  the  extensive 
exporting  of  them  to  Europe  through 
the  channels  of  trade.  Recognizing 
this  phase  of  the  situation,  the  General 
Court  of  Elections  undertook  to 
remedy   it   by   an   act   of  August  22, 

"It  is  ordered  by  this  Court  &  authoritie 
thereof,  that  no  inhabitant  of  this  jurisdic- 
tion or  stranger  shall  from  henceforth 
send,  carry,  or  transport  out  of  this  juris- 


diction, by  sea  or  land,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  of  the  money  that  hath  bin 
or  shalbe  coyned  within  this  jurisdiction, 
except  twenty  shillings  for  necessary  ex- 
penses, on  penalty  of  confiscation,  not  only 
of  such  money  so  coyned,  but  also  all  the 
visible  estate  of  him  that  shall  any  way 
be  found  sending  or  exporting  any  of  the 
coin  aforesd,  one  third  whereof  shalbe  to 
the  use  of  the  informer  &  officer,  the  other 
two  thirds  to  the  country." 

Nine  men  were  appointed  to  act  as 
"searchers"  to  examine 

"all  psons,  vessels,  packs,  trunkes,  chests, 
boxes,  or  the  like,  that  shalbe  transporting 
out  of  this  jurisdiction,"  report  offenders 
to  the  magistrates,  who  were  to  issue 
warrants  for  the.  seizure  of  "the  pson  so 
transportinge  contrary  to  the  law." 

Sailors  or  other  persons  found  to  have 
abetted  the  export  of  coin  were  to  be 
fined  £20  for  each  offence.  This  law 
was  reenacted  in  its  essential  features 
May  19,  1669.  Its  severity  was  ex- 
treme, even  for  those  times  of  strin- 
gent legislation.  Nevertheless  we  are 
compelled  to  believe  that  it  was  all 
but  inoperative. 

The  most  urgent  need  was  a  supply 
of  coin  of  low  denominations  to  facili- 
tate small  trading.  One  expedient, 
familiar  in  all  of  the  colonies,  was  to 
cut  in  halves,  quarters,  and  even  lesser 
fractions,  the  larger  foreign  coins,  as 
the  "dog  dollar"  and  the  piece  of 
eight.  These  fragments  were  known 
as  "sharp-shins."  In  May,  1661,  the 
Massachusetts  Court  directed  the 
mint-master  to  coin  twopenny  pieces 
of  silver,  during  the  first  year  at  the 
rate  of  £50  for  every  £100  coined, 
during  the  next  six  years  at  the  rate 
of  £20  per  100,  "to  answer  the  oc- 
casions of  the  country  for  exchange." 
In  1694  copper  pieces  were  made 
with  an  elephant  on    one    side    and 
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"God  preserve  New  England"  on  t lie 
other.  In  iyo\  Massachusetts  mer- 
chants began  the  practice  of  stamping 

brass  or  tin  tokens  for  change.  Two 
years  later  some  private  speculators 
imported  into  New  England  £5,000 
in  copper  half-pence,  which  went  far 

toward  supplying  the  needed  small 
change. 

In  its  effort  to  prevent  the  export- 
ing of  coin  the  Massachusetts  ( General 
Court  went  so  far  as  to  legalize  certain 
foreign  coins  for  local  usage.  The 
Spanish  pieces  of  eight  were  so  valu- 
able in  the  foreign  market  that  pos- 
sessors of  them  almost  uniformly  re- 
fused to  carry  them  to  the  mint  to 
be  melted  down  and  coined  into 
shillings  and  sixpences.  Accord- 
ingly, October  8,  1672,  the  Court 
ordered  that 

"all  peeces  of  eight  that  are  full  weight  & 
good  silver,  that  is,  six  shillings  of  New 
England  money,  of  Mexico,  sivil  &  pillar, 
&  so  all  lesser  peeces  of  each  sort,  shall 
pass  in  this  jurisdiction  as  current  as  our 
owne  money  peeces  of  eight,  at  six  shil- 
lings a  piece,  .  .  .  provided  that  all  such 
peeces  that  shall  passe  in  this  jurisdiction 
have  a  stampe  affix1  vpon  them,  wch  shall- 
be  NE,  to  euidence  that  they  are  of  right 
allay  &  due  weight." 

The  precaution  of  having  the  pieces 
of  eight  weighed  and  certified  by  the 
mint-master  was  rendered  quite 
necessary  by  fraudulent  practices  pre- 
vailing. The  values  of  foreign  coins. 
already  heterogeneous  and  little  un- 
derstood popularly,  wore  made  doubly 
uncertain  by  clipping,  washing,  scal- 
ing, rounding,  filing,  and  other  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  unscrupulous 
diminished  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
coins  that  fell  into  their  hands.  These 
abuses  became  so  general  in  later 
times  that  unless  a  person  tested  with 


scales  ever)  coin  paid  him  he  took 
the  risk  of  receiving  specie  which  the 
next  creditor  might  refuse.  By  1700 
coin  passed  almost  wholly  by  weight 
and  the  colonists  quite  despaired  ol 
reducing  their  multifold  currenci< 
anything  like-  order.  Early  in  the 
new  century  coin  was  largely  dis- 
placed by  paper. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  it  must 
appear  that  the  devices  by  which  the 
people  01  early  New  England  sought 
to  supply  themselves  with  a  stable 
and  abundant  currency  were  legion. 
No  one  of  them  can  be  said  to  have 
been  altogether  satisfactory.  Wam- 
pum, country  pay,  pine-tree  shillings, 
English  sterling.  Spanish,  French, 
and  Dutch  specie'— each  fell  far  short 
as  a  solution  of  the  problem  ;  and  col- 
lectively they  produced  a  system,  or 
rather  lack  of  system,  rarely  equalled 
for  confusion  and  inadequacy  in  all 
the  history  of  finance.  The  depen- 
dent position  of  the  colonies,  com- 
mercially and  politically,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  them  to  achieve  a 
permanent  remedy.  The  English 
government  gave  no  thought  to  pro- 
viding them  with  a  satisfactory  cur- 
rency, and  only  frowned  upon 
attempts  which  the  colonists  '  them- 
selves made  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
In  the  nature  of  the  case  young 
colonies  must  always  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  retain  much  of  the 
coin  of  the  realm  for  local  use.  But 
it  would  seem  that  when  colonies 
come  to  be  as  old  and  otherwise 
flourishing  as  were  those  of  New  Eng- 
land by  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  they  should  have  something 
better  in  prospect  than  a  century  ot 
floundering  in  the  quagmire  of  fiat 
money. 


The  Call  of  Pan 

By  Rosanna  Carroll 

MY  dreams  are  ever  country-wise, 
The  song  my  spirit  sings, 
Tuned  to  the  sweet  wild  melodies 

That  thrill  from  the  Heart  of  things. 

Lilt  of  the  lark  in  the  meadow  grass, 

Lap  of  the  waves  off  shore, 
Whistle  of  winds  in  the  mountain  pass- 

A  heritage,  mine  no  more. 

For  here  is  my  portion,  as  Destiny  wills, 
While  the  years  slip  on  and  down, 

Aye  to  pine  for  my  heaven-kissed  hills, 
Caged  in  the  heart  of  town. 

Caged  !     No,  never  was  soul  enthralled  ! 

Soul,  we  will  burst  the  chain 
Of  fief  to  Mammon !     Pan  has  called 

His  child  to  his  own  again. 


The  Road  to  Town 

By  James  Owen  Tryon 

AT  first  the  road  seems  sweetly  vague ; 
It  wanders  here  and  there, 
Now  up,  now  down,  so  softly  curved, 

It  might  lead  anywhere. 
I  think  it  tracked  the  singing  brook 
From  out  its  caverned  lair. 

More  rolling  grow  the  wooded  hills, 

The  fields  are  fair  to  see, 
And  from  the  distant  mountain  crags 

A  shadow  drifts  alea. 
The  road  has  led  me  far  from  home, 

And  still  it  beckons  me. 

Now  white  and  straight  the  roadway  lies 
And  dust  is  drifting  down, 

Upraised  by  many  passing  feet; 
The  grass  lies  sere  and  brown. 

I  know  you  now,  O  fickle  road, — 
You  are  the  road  to  town ! 
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By  Lizzie  M.  I  (adley 


SAR'  ELLEN!  Sar'  Ellenl  I 
wish  you'd  bring  out  a  needle 
an'  thread  an'  sew  a  hut  ton 
on  my  coat.  Bess  is  in  seeh 
a  desput  hurry,  I  don't  da'st  ter  leave 
her,  seem'  I've  got  the  aigs  an'  gardin 
sass  in  the  wagin." 

Old  Jason  Woodbury  stood  at  his 
horse's  head.  He  was  a  spare  old 
man,  but  tough  and  wiry,  looking 
much  younger  than  his  seventy  odd 
years.  He  stroked  his  horse's  head 
as  gently  as  a  woman  might  have 
done,  while  he  called  again,  "Sar' 
Ellen !     Sar'  Ellen,  I  say." 

His  wife  came  to  the  door.  She 
was  a  large  woman  and  moved  slowly. 

"I  guess  somebuddy  besides  Bess  is 
in  a  desput  hurry,"  she  said  plac- 
idly as  she  came  down  the  steps,  with 
the  needle,  thread  and  missing  hut- 
ton  in  her  hand. 

"Wal,  it's  time  I  was  started,  an' 
Bess  knows  it  as  well  as  I  do,"  replied 
the  old  man  half  apologetically. 

"Mebby  she  does,  an'  seem'  she's 
sech  a  knowin'  crittur,  I  guess  she 
knows  you  need  some  new  clo's,  an' 
most  likely  is  as  'shamed  of  ye  as  I 
be." 

The  old  man  grinned.  "What's 
the  matter  with  these  clo's,  mar? 
They're  hull  an'  clean." 

"Yes,  they're  whole  'cause  I'm 
everlastin'ly  mendin'  'em.  That  coat's 
got  about  every  color  under  the  canopy 
on    it    in    patches.     I    s'pose    likely 


brothers  took  to  meddlin'  with  it.  but 
I  never  did  b'lic.  i 

"Wal,"  chuckled  the  old  man,  "d 
take  it  ter  heart,  Sar'  Ellen,  an'  mi 

I  sh'll  s'nrise  ye  with  a  new  one,  - 
day." 

"Like's    not    ye    will,    si  Tre 

given  to  s'prisin'  folks,"  remarked  his 
wife  dryly.     "Lei 

parlor  bed  ye  s'prised  me  with  last 
year,  an'  when  your  unci 
here  an'  tried  to  sleep  in  it,  it  shet  Up 
like  a  jack  knife,  an'  we  had  to  pry  it 
all  to  pieces  afore  we  g<  it  him  <»ut  more 
dead  than  alive.  The  pieces  air  up 
garret  now,  hut  mebby  you  know  that 
Uncle  Silas  went  home  madder'n  a 
hatter,  an'  ain't  been  here  sir. 

"There,  that'll  do.  Sar'  Ellen." 

"No,  here's  another  button  hangin*. 
Hold  still  a  minute.  Then  there  was 
that  new  [angled  kitchen  table  y  • 
s'prised  me  with,  an'  the  fust. time  I 
used  it  one  o'  the  springs  gin  out  an' 
like  to  ha'  broke  cv'ry  dish  in  the 
house.     Then — " 

Oid  Jason  pulled  himself  away.     "I 

tell  ye,  Sar'  Ellen,  I  can't  stop  to  hear 

any  more.     It's  time  I  was  gone,  an' 

I've  no  notion  of  s'prisin'  ye  to-day,  so 

iur  mind  at  rest  there." 

"I  hope  not,"  replied  his  wife,  as  she 
stepped  back  and  watched  him  climb 
into  the  wagon.     "Come  home  ai- 
she  called,  "an'  don't  forget  that  web 
o'  sheetin'." 
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The  old  man  nodded  as  he  drove  off 
chuckling,  while  he  murmured,  "Sar' 
Ellen's  a  good  woman,  but  she  does 
beat  all  fer  rememb'rin'  things  she 
might  jest  as  well  forgit,"  and  he 
laughed  again,  as  he  added  with  a  flirt 
of  the  whip,  "G'lang,  Bess,  we've  got 
to  hyper  if  we're  goin'  to  git  anythin" 
done  to-day." 

As  if  she  understood  what  he  said, 
the  mare  started  off  at  a  brisk  pace 
and  for  the  whole  seven  miles  kept  up 
such  a  steady  trot  that  it  was  still 
early  when  he  drove  into  town.  He 
had  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  his 
vegetables  and  butter  and  it  was  barely 
noon  when  he  saw  the  last  of  his  load. 
He  had  done  well,  too,  and  was  feeling 
pleased  with  himself  and  the  world  in 
general,  when  he  drew  up  before  one 
of  the  big  stores. 

"Lem  me  see,"  he  said  musingly, 
"what  in  time  was  it  Sar'  Ellen  told 
me  to  git?  Oh,  I  know,  a  web  o' 
sheetin !  Whoa,  there,  Bess  !  Stand 
still,  you  varmint,"  as  the  horse  moved 
uneasily.  He  tied  her  to  a  hitching 
post  and  went  into  the  store. 

"Farther  end,  right  hand  corner," 
said  the  young  woman  to  whom  he 
told  his  errand,  and  he  went  slowly 
down  the  long  room,  looking  curiouslv 
at  the  miscellaneous  collection  of  ar- 
ticles on  every  side. 

Half  way  down  he  stopped  abruptly. 
Directly  in  front  of  him  was  a  queer 
looking  figure.  "A  tramp,  most  like- 
ly," he  thought,  and  wondered  why  he 
was  allowed  there.  '  'Tain't  no  ways 
safe  to  hev  sich  critturs  round,"  he 
muttered,  eyeing  the  man  with  disgust, 
"but  Hain't  any  business  o'  mine,"  and 
he  started  on  again,  the  tramp,  who 
had  stopped  when  he  did,  doing  the 
same. 


Old  Jason's  blood  was  up.  He'd  let 
'em  know  he  wouldn't  turn  out  fer  any 
man,  and  he  kept  straight  on.  Whack ! 
whack !  He  had  run  into  one  of  the 
full  length  mirrors  lining  the  walls. 
He  drew  back,  feeling  ruefully  of  his 
nose,'while  he  exclaimed,  "By  Jiminy  ! 
if  that  air  tramp  ain't  me.  No  wonder 
Sar'  Ellen's  shamed  o'  me  if  I  look 
like  that." 

"See  here,  young  feller,"  to  a  clerk 
who  had  been  an  amused  spectator  of 
the  whole  scene,  "where's  your  store 
clo's  ?" 

"Do  you  mean  our  ready-made 
suits  ?" 

"Yes,  I  guess  that's  about  the 
checker.  This  scarecrow  business  is 
gittin'  played  out." 

"This  way,  sir,"  and  the  clerk  led 
the  way  into  another  department, 
while  old  Jason  followed. 

He  was  unused  to  buying,  and  it 
took  him  a  long  time  to  make  a  choice, 
but  he  finally  selected  a  suit  of  dark 
brown,  which  he  paid  for,  bought  his 
web  of  "sheeting,"  and  finally  left  the 
store  with  both  packages  under  his 
arm.  He  placed  them  under  the  seat, 
climbed  in  after  them  and  drove 
towards  home. 

About  half  way  the  road  crossed  a 
deep  and  swift,  though  narrow  stream. 
As  he  went  over  the  bridge  and  looked 
to  see  that  his  precious  packages  were 
safe,  the  thought  came  to  him,  "Why 
can't  I  wear  the  things  home,  an' 
s'prise  Sar'  Ellen  ?" 

By  Jingo !  I  b'lieve  I'll  do  it,"  he 
cried  as  he  reached  the  farther  side 
and  drove  under  a  tree. 

He  looked  carefully  around.  "There 
ain't  a  soul  in  sight,"  he  muttered, 
"an'  I'll  go  into  the  bushes  an'  change 
in  a  jiffy,"  and  he  dived  into  the  thick 
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growth   of   young  alders   skirting    the 

stream. 

Safely  hidden  from  prying  eyes,  he 
removed  his  patched  garments  and 
rolled  them  into  a  bundle,  which  he 
dropped  at  his  feet.  Then  he  opened 
the  package  containing  the  precious 
suit.  It  was  a  good  while  since  he  had 
bought  anything  for  himself,  and 
pleased  as  a  hoy,  he  held  up  each  ar- 
ticle, inspecting  it   admiringly. 

"Gracky !  won't  Sar'  Ellen  he 
s'priscd?"  he  exclaimed  as  he  prepared 
to  don  the  trousers. 

"I  reckon  she  will." 

The  words  were  spoken  almost  in 
his  ear,  and  he  turned  to  find  a  hard- 
featured  man  with  shaven  head,  wear- 
ing a  suit  of  striped  convict  clothes, 
regarding  him  with  an  evil  smile. 

As  he  sprang  back  a  little  his  foot 
hit  the  bundle  of  clothes  at  his  feet, 
and  it  rolled  down  the  bank  unheeded, 
and  into  the  water,  where  it  sailed 
away  and  was  soon  out  of  reach.  All 
unconscious  of  this,  old  Jason  stood 
eyeing  the  convict  in  astonishment. 
"Wh-where'd  ye  come  from  ?"  he 
stammered. 

"Where  d'ye  s'pose,  ye  old  lunk 
head?  This  coat  aint  exactly  a  Fifth 
Avenoo  cut." 

"Wh-what  d'ye  want?" 

"Now  ye  begin  to  talk  sense.  I 
want  a  good  many  things,  but  I  reckon 
I  sh'll  hev  to  be  satisfied  with  that  suit 
you're  huggin'  so  close." 

"You  don't  mean  my  now  do's?" 
exclaimed  old  Jason,  while  he  grasped 
them  a  little  tighter. 

"That's  jest  what  1  do  mean,  so 
hand  'em  over  without  any  more  shil- 
ly-shallyin'." 

While  talking  he  had  been  rapidly 
divesting   himself    of    his    outer    gar- 


ments,  and  11. >w  he  held  out  his  hand 
for  the  others,  saying  curtly,  "Hand 
'cm  along.  I  haven't  time  t<»  be 
foolin'  round  here." 

<  Md  Jason  drew  back     "I  can't  let 
ye  hev  'em,"  he  said.     **1  know 
Ellen  wouldn't  like  it." 

"Hang  Sarah  Ellen  1  \<>u  jest  hand 
the   duds   along.     I    ain't    Bpilin' 

blood,  hnt    I    tell  ye    I    mean   busini 

1  here  was  murder  in   his  eyes,  and 

mechanically  the  old  man  let   go  his 

hold     of     tin-     new     suit,     and     1-  • 
around    for  his  old   ones.      They    were 
nowhere  t*  i  he  -ecu  ! 

"What     ye    done     with     my    t'other 

clo's?*'  Ik-  asked  with  rising  anger. 
The  convict  laughed  jeeringly.  "The 

last  1  saw  on  'em.  they  was  sailin' 
down  the  river,"  he  answered,  enjoy- 
ing the  old  man's  discomfiture. 

( )ld  Jason  grew  white  and  suddenly 
sat  down  upon  the  nearest  rock  moan- 
ing, "What  .sh'll  I  do?" 

"Stop  your  whimpering  an'  put  on 
my  clo's,  l  guess  they  won't  pison  ye," 
said  the  convict  with  another  exasper- 
ating laugh. 

The   old    man    sprang   to     his 
"Ye  blamed  fool,"  he  shouted,  "do  ye 
s'pose    I'm  makin'  a   fuss  about  them 
old  rags  ? " 

"I  .ooks  like  it." 

"Wal.  looks  air  deceivin'.  It's  mv 
pu's  1  want.  ' Twas  in  my  trowsis 
pockets,  with  nigh  on  to  a  hundred 
dollars  in  it." 

The    man    eyed    him    with    disgust. 
"You  are  a  lunk  head,  an'  no  mistake." 
aculated. 

"I  can't  swim  a  stroke,"  moaned  the 
old  man. 

"No  more  can  I."  exclaimed  the 
convict  regretfully,  as  he  looked  with 
longing  eyes  towards  the  spot  far  out 
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in  the  stream,  where  the  clothes  were 
still  to  be  seen,  rising  and  falling  on 
the  water.  They  were  far  beyond  his 
reach  and  he  turned  away,  saying 
philosophically,  "No  use  crying  for 
spilt  milk." 

He  finished  putting  on  the  new  suit. 
"There,"  he  said,  "I  b'lieve  that's  all 
right,  an'  it  fits  to  a  T,  too.  It  couldn'*: 
have  been  better." 

"Now,  old  chap,  I'll  take  your  hat 
an'  shoes,"  and  he  took  possession  of 
the  first  named  article,  while  old  Jason, 
still  bemoaning  his  hard  luck,  removed 
his  shoes. 

They  fitted  the  convict  fairly  well, 
and  he  started  towards  the  road,  say- 
ing, "Wal,-bye  bye,  old  chap,  I'll  take 
your  team  along  an'  save  you  the 
trouble." 

Old  Jason  had  borne  the  loss  of  his 
money  and  clothes,  but  Bess  was 
dearer  than  all,  and  regardless  of  dan- 
ger, he  sprang  towards  the  man, 
screaming,  "You  shan't  hev  her !" 

"How  you  goin'  to  help  yourself?" 
sneered  the  convict. 

He  was  moving  rapidly  towards  the 
road,  and  old  Jason  was  following, 
though  the  sharp  stones  cut  his  feet, 
and  the  low  blackberry  vines  scratched 
and  tore  his  bare  legs. 

"I'll  let  ye  know,  ye  villain!"  he 
shouted.  "Hi,  there,  Bess!  G'lang! 
Git  up  !     Whoo-oo-oop  !" 

Bess,  who  had  been  moving  uneasi- 
ly* gave  a  sudden  start  at  the  shout, 
and  went  down  the  road  at  a  pace  that 
showed  the  impossibility  of  overtaking 
her. 

"Curse  ye  for  an  old  fool !"  The 
convict  turned  and  dealt  the  old  man  a 
blow  that  stretched  him  senseless  upon 
the  ground,  with  the  blood  flowing 
from  a  ragged  cut  upon  his  head. 


"Serves  ye  right  fer  meddlin',"  mut- 
tered the  convict,  as  he  gave  the  un- 
conscious man  a  kick. 

Old  Jason  did  not  move,  and  with  a 
hasty  glance  around  to  make  sure  ht 
was  unobserved,  the  convict  struck 
into  the  road,  and  from  there  into  the 
field  opposite,  and  was  soon  lost  to 
view. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  the  old  man 
returned  to  consciousness.  At  first  he 
couldn't  recall  what  had  happened,  but 
soon  it  came  back  to  him,  and  he  got 
up  slowly  and  painfully  and  made  his 
way  to  the  place  where  the  convict  had 
left  his  clothes.  He  had  no  difficultv 
in  finding  these,  and  with  groans  of 
mingled  pain  and  disgust  he  proceeded 
to  put  them  on. 

This  accomplished,  he  put  on  the 
coarse  prison  shoes,  and  set  out  for 
home,  feeling  sure  that  Sarah  Ellen 
would  be  anxiously  watching  for  him. 
His  teeth  chattered  with  cold,  and  he 
moved  slowly  and  feebly,  for  he  was 
stiff  and  sore.  Several  times  he  was 
obliged  to  stop  and  rest,  and  once 
when  he  did  so,  he  heard  voices  down 
one  of  the  cross  roads  and  saw  lights 
moving  about.  He  wondered  what 
was  going  on  there,  and  even  called  to 
the  men,  but  they  were  too  far  away  to 
hear  him,  and  soon  the  lights  disap- 
peared, and  he  got  up  and  stumbled 
painfully  onward. 

At  last  he  reached  home,  completely 
exhausted.  A  faint  light  shone  from 
the  kitchen  window,  but  Sarah  Ellen 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  the 
door  was  locked.  He  knocked  sev- 
eral times,  and  after  a  time  an  upper 
window  was  cautiously  opened  and 
a  quavering  voice  called,  "Who's 
there?" 

"Who  do  you  s'pose?"  he  growled 
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angrily,  but  even  to  himself  his  voice 

sounded  hoarse  and  unnatural. 

A  moment  afterwards  a  candle  was 
thrust  out  of  the  Window,  and  Sarah 
Ellen's  face-  cautiously  followed  it,  hut 

was    immediately   drawn    hack    with   a 

scream.     By  the   flickering  lighl    she 

had  seen  the  convict  dress,  and  the  fa  e 
plastered  with  mud  and  sand  was  un- 
recognizable. 

All  unconscious  of  this,  old  Jason 

waited  for  her  to  open  the  door,  grow- 
ing more  and  more  angry  with  each 
passing  minute. 

"Confound  ye!"  he  screamed  at  last, 
"why  in  thunder  don't  ye  Open  this 
door?"  and  again  he  pounded  desper- 
ately upon  it. 

"Go  'way!"  It  was  Sarah  Ellen's 
voice,  hut  Jason  only  knocked  the 
louder. 

"If  you  won't  go  'way,  take  that  !" 
And  a  deluge  of  water  descended  upon 
his  unlucky  head. 

Sputtering  and  gasping,  he  started 
hack  just  in  time  to  escape  a  second 
pailful,  and  then  the  muzzle  of  a  gun 
was  thrust  out  of  the  window,  while 
Sarah  Ellen  cried  desperately,  "Git  off 
or  I'll  shoot  ye." 

"Blest  if  I  don't  h'lieve  she  means 
it!"  muttered  the  old  man.  as  he  has- 
tened to  get  out  oi  range  oi  the  weapon 
he  had  loaded  only  the  previous  day. 

He  now  went  round  the  house,  hop- 
ing to  find  some  means  oi  entering, 
but  doors  and  windows  were  securely 
fastened,  and  so  was  the  barn  door, 
but  he  could  hear  Bess  stamping  in 
her  stall,  and  was  glad  to  know  that 
she  was  safe.  He  did  not  know  what 
had  brought  his  wife  into  such  an  ex- 
cited state,  but  he  felt  sure  it  was  use- 
less to  try  longer  to  make  her  listen 
to  him,  and  he  went  into  the  shed  an  1 


climbed  into  the  wagon,  that  itood  in 
its  accustomed  place.    There 
blanket  upon  the  seat,  and  wrapping 

tin-  about  him,  h<-  laid  his  head  Upon 

the  leather  cushion,  and  was  soon 

asle<  p. 

lb-  was  roused  at  last  by  the  sound 

Of  voices,  and   lifting  his  head  he 
several  of  the  neighbors  with  Ian" 

standing  beside  the   steps,   while  hw 
w  ife  st.x.d  in  the  doorway.     She 
crying,  ami  he  heard  her  say,  "He's 
been   murdered   an'   thrown   into   the 

river,  an'  'twas  that  air  pesky  tramp 

as  done  it.  I    wish   I'd  killed  him. 

!    would   if  he  hadn't   cleared   out 
as  he  did." 

"I    gUeSS  she    would."    chuckled    old 

Jason,  as  he  crouched  still  lower  an  1 

strained    his    ears    to    hear    what    they 

were  saying. 

I  [e  could  only  catch  a  word  now  an  1 
then,  but  he  heard  enough  to  know 
the\  had  been  searching  for  him. 

Let  \in  hunt."  he  muttered  grimly. 
"Blamed  if  I'm  goin'  to  show  m 
in  this  rig  an'  be  a  lat'tin'  stock  for  the 
hull  neighborho  >d." 

But  he  was  not  to  escape  SO  easily, 
for  presently  one  of  the  men  came  into 
the  shed  and  looked  in  the  big  farm 
wag*  >n. 

The    light    from    his    lantern    £ 
full  upon  the  huddled  figure  there,  and 
with  a  shout  «>f  triumph  he  dragj 
the  old  man  OUt,  in  spite  of  his  ■' 
mined  resistance,  and  shook  him  til; 
his  teeth  chattered.     The  others,  hear- 
ing  the    noise,    came    running    to    the 
shed,    followed    by    Mrs.    Woodbury. 
who  upon  seeing  the  supposed  convict, 
rushed  at  him.  shaking  her  fist  in  his 
face  and  crying,  '"What  ye  done  with 
my  husband,  ye  old  rapscallion?" 

Jason  had  a  strong  souse  oi  humor, 
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and  now  it  triumphed  over  everything, 
and  he  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter. 
The  men  looked  at  each  other  silently, 
thinking  they  had  captured  an  insane 
man,  and  the  one  who  had  him  by  the 
shoulder  loosened  his  hold,  and  the  old 
man  shook  himself  free. 

At  the  first  sound  he  made  Sarah 
Ellen  drew  a  step  nearer,  and  now  she 
peeped  into  his  face  exclaiming,  "My 
sakes  alive !  It's  Jason  himself !"  and 
she  threw  both  arms  around  his  neck, 
sobbing  with  excitement  and  relief  at 
his  unexpected  appearance. 

Jason  pushed  her  away.  "Better 
try  to  shoot  me  with  my  own  gun,"  he 
muttered,  though  he  didn't  look  angry. 

The  others  crowded  around,  laugh- 
ing at  his  appearance  and  questioning 
him  excitedly.  He  answered  them 
sharply,  for  he  was  cold,  wet  and  hun- 
gry, and  his  head  ached  from  the  blow 
he  had  received,  but  they  managed  to 
get  at  the  gist  of  his  story,  and  in  re- 
turn told  how  Bess  had  come  galloping 
home  and  frightened  his  wife,  who  had 
roused  the  neighbors,  and  they  had 
searched  everywhere  for  him.  Of 
course  they  had  been  unsuccessful,  and 
had  about  decided  that  he  had  been 
killed  by  the  desperate  convict  who 
was j_  known  to  have  escaped  that 
week. 


"Wal,  I've  lost  my  pu's  along  o' 
him ;  he's  got  my  new  clo's,  an'  'taint 
his  fault  that  he  didn't  kill  me,  he  tried 
hard  enough,"  said  the  old  man  grimly. 

"I  call  that  plaguy  hard  luck !"  said 
one  of  the  men  sympathetically,  ''but 
we'll  see  what  can  be  done  about  the 
money  when  it  comes  daylight.  Meb- 
by  we  can  find  it." 

Old  Jason  shook  his  head.  "No,"' 
he  said,  "it's  gone  fer  good,  an'  I  won't 
say  it  ain't  a  loss,  but  I'm  glad  ter  git 
off  with  my  life." 

"You  look  pretty  well  used  up,"  said 
another,  "an'  if  we  can't  be  of  any  use, 
I  guess  we'd  better  be  goin'." 

"  'Twas  desput  good  in  ye  to  take  so 
much  trouble  fer  an  old  man,  an'  I 
shan't  fergit  it  in  ye,"  said  old  Jason, 
and  as  the  men  with  a  hearty  "Good 
night,"  went  down  the  road,  he  limped 
into  the  house  after  his  wife. 

"What  possessed  ye  to  change  your 
clo's  out  there  in  the  bushes  like  a  born 
fool?"  she  asked  a  little  later,  as  she 
gently  washed  the  blood  from  the  cut 
on  the  old  man's  head. 

Old  Jason  grinned.  "I  wanted  to 
s'prise  ye,  Sar'  Ellen,"  he  said  sheep- 
ishly. 

"Wal,  fer  once  you  succeeded,"  she 
replied  dryly,  as  she  put  a  plaster  upon 
the  cut  and  bound  it  up  carefully. 
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